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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A revised and enlarged edition of the Derelopment of 
Hindu Iconography was being contemplated by ine, since its 
first edition (1941) had run out of print several years ago. 
Scholars interested in the religion and art of ancient and 
mediaeval India appear to have found something of interest 
in the booh, otherwise the need for its seeond edition could 
not have been felt in such a comparatively short time. When 
1 was requested by the publishers to revise it for a second 
edition, ] not only revised it thoroughly, but also incorporated 
utuch fresh matter into it, thus enlarging it to nearly double 
its original size. The topics dealt with in the first edition 
Were nainly connected with the general principles, early 
iypen aud wWouographic and tconometric teoniucalities. So 
1 intended to follow it up with volumes dealing with the 
developmental aspects of the diferent groups of cult icons, 
and this intention was expressed by me im its prelace. But 
due to various reasons none of the volumes could be published, 
though manuscripts of some ol them were made ready for 
the press. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Professor of Mine Arts in the 
University of Calcutta at that ine, and Kditor of the Journal 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, requested me to make 
over the chapiers for publication in the Journal. Four 
elaborate chapters, three dealing with the Visnuite icons and 
one with those of Siirya, were published in Volumes XIII, 
XIV and XVI of the sane. Very few plates, however, 
could be inserted in them to illustrate the icons, the idca 
being that they would appear in the monograph, Vignu and 
Sarya, to be brought out separately. After a great deal of 
progress had been imade in this matter, the project fell 
through mostly due to the intransigence of the printers 
of those volumes of the Journal. Thus, my original inten- 
tion did net materialise, and when the second edition of the 
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book was taken up by the University Press, I utilised the 
opportunity to add four big chapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellancous and syneretistic groups. In doing 
so, 1 confined myself mainly to their essential [catures 
which would specially emphasise the aspect of their growth 
and development. 

In dealing with the cult icons, I have thought it neces- 
sary to present in broad outlines the history of the origin 
and development of the different Brahmanical Hindu cults. 
I have also given brief accounts of some of the prineipal cult 
tenets, iv order that groups of images illustrating thent in an 
esoteric manner may be properly understood. ae Vyantara 
Devatis, or the folk divinities, have been 


‘RE, 
for they are the divine entities centering anni whon.. the 
pr wimitive cults of Bhakti first originated. T have included 


the iconographic tvpes of Ganapati, Karttikeya, Laksini and 
Saraavati in this group, for I believe that these dettics were 
originally recruited from the category of the folk gods and 
goddesses. ‘True it is, that compared with the original Vedic 
gods like Indra, Mitra, Vayu, Varuna and others, such cult 
deities of the epic and Panic order like Visnu, Siirya, Siva 
and Sakti contain a considerable amount of popular element 
in them; but at the same time many features and ideologies 
that are distinctly Vedic in character are absorbed in them. 
Thus, various groups of icons associated with the major 
Brebmanical Hindu cults have been discussed wn Chapters X 
and XT, where their composite character has been deli- 
neated. eons of Brahmi and the Astadikpilas, as well 
as those of such accessories to the major cult deities, like 
Garda, Nandin and the Ayudhapurugas, have been com- 
mented on in the first part of the twelfth or the last chapter, 
the characteristic traits of various groups of syncretistic 
icons being dealt with in the second part. I can justifiably 

claim that | have been the first. seg to give 2 Seat aaa and 
systematic consideration to the interesting groups _of 
images, 8, only a ft a few among which qian Ardhanarisvara, 

Visnu-Lokegvara and Marttanda-Bhairava) having been inci- 
dentally noticed by previous scholars. Two sections, (a) and 
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(d), of Appendix A of the first edition (‘ Tmage worship and 
the Paficaritra ’ and ‘ Dhfiicitra ‘) have been incorporated 
in Chapters X and VI of the present edition, while tue new 
topics, * The Ideology behind the Hindu Images ° and * Some 
Puriinie Deities in Vedie Texts ’ have been inserted in their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it. T have also changed the 
order of the two parts cf Appendix B, giving precedence to 
Chapter 57 of the Brhalsamhiti, the whole of which wilh its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. Thee 
is no change in the remaining portions of the Appendices. 

The fret edat'oa of the book containe | only ten plates, 
six being reproduct’ ons of Ime blocks, the rest being of half- 
tone vnes. The addition of the chapters on eult ieons in 
the present edition has made many more illustrations neces- 
sary, and 7 have been at pains to make them as full 
as possible under the circumstances. Sri A. Ghosh, the 
Director-General of Archacology in India, Sri C. Sivarama- 
murti, the former Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, Indian Museum, and Sti 8, K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleague of mine in the 
University, rendered a great deal of assistance to me in the 
acquisition of a large number of photographs of Images from 
various Museums and other collections of Tndia, from which 
a fairly representative selection was made, T am grateful 
to all of them for this help. Tam also indebted to Sri D. P. 
Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, for the loan of 
live blocks from the collection of the same. My 
cordial thanks are also due to the Bharativa Vidya Bhavan 
(Bombay) and to the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Caleutta) 
for lending me nine and eight good blocks from: their respec- 
tive collections for repraduction in this edition.. To the old 
line blocks have been added a few new enes which are being 
reproduced in Plates VIP and VIL. These as well as the new 
half-tone blocks wore prepared by Mesrrs. Bharat Phototype 
Studio. 

In the selection of specimens for illustrations, T have 
heen guided more hy their iconographic features, than by 
their artistic excellence, though a good many of the images 
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illustrated here are also of a high order from the art point of 
view. Some of the best examples of Orissan sculptural art, 
notably those from Khiching (Mayurbhanj),- have heen 
reproduced here; many of them were not given their proper 
share of recognition by previous scholars. Tmages selected 
for illustration hail mostly fiom Northern, Eartern and 
Sonthern India, though images belonging to Central and 
Western India do not go unrepresented — It is true that 
many of the images selected belong to the category of the 
oft-reproduced ones; but 1 found 1 necesgary to select them 
for demonstrating my own interpretaton about them with 
the help of textual and archacological data. The attention 
of the readers may be drawn to one only among them in this 
connection. None of the carly mediaeval rehefs of India 
possessing artistic merit of a vers high order has been repro- 
“duced oftener than the so-called Trinuirti of Elephanta. 
But IT have ilustrated it again for substantutting my own 
suggestion about its true import (cf. pp. (76-77). T would 
have been happy to melude tn the illustrations many images 
that bave been least reproduced or that still remam unrepro- 
duced. But the acquisition of geod photographs of them lias 
nat been easy, and for dealing with the developmental BEpect 
of the cult icons many of the well-known ones have been 
very useful. Tt may alo be noted here that iconography is 
such a vast subject that it is impossible for any one scholar 
to do full jurtice to it. It requires a hand of carnest workers 
in the field to devote their energy and scholarship to the 
general as well as regional studies of this fascinating branch 
of Indology in order that many facets of the composite culture 
of India may be correctly interpreted. 

The Bibliographic Index in the first edition of this book 
has been replaced by a general Bibliography. A sclective 
index (including entries only up to Appendix A) has been 
prepared in’ which modern place names and names 
of modern authors have not been generally included. 
T have given a detailed list of contents, in whieh the numer- 
oux topics discussed in the different chapters are separately 
entered pagewise TI hope that it will be of much more use 
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to the readers than separate folio headings or very short 
summaries in the beginning of each chapter. The usual list 
of abbreviations has also been inserted in its proper place. 
The list of illustrations with eross references to chapters (in 
the case of line-drawings) and pages (in the case of half-tone 
reproductions) has been carefully prepared, and usual 
courtesy-acknowledgements made in its end. 

I shall fail in my duty if T do not express here my grate- 
fulness to a number of persons who helped me considerably 
in sceing this edition through the press. Professor Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, lately of the Hindu University, Banaras, 
kindly looked through the proofs of the first eight chapters 
very carefully and helped me in correcting many misprints 
wnd slips; his sad death two uonths ago has ecreatcd a void in 
the field of scholarship, and 1t has been a matter of personal loss 
to me. Shri S$. K. Saraswati kindly read the final proofs 
of the added chapters and looked through the arrangement of 
the phites. Mrs. Devala Mitra, one of my former students 
and now an Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological 
Department of India, kindly checked the references given in 
the first eight chapters and found out some inistakes which 
have been put in the errata. Shri Bratindranath Mukherjee, 
one of my students in the Sixth-Year class, has been of some 
help to me in the preparation of the index. L am deeply 
grateful to all of them, without whose assistance if would have 
been very difficult, if not rnmpossible, for me to see this en- 
larged edition through the press. My cordial thanks are also 
duc to Sri Sibendranath Kanjilal, the Superintendent of the 
‘alcutta University Press, and lus staff, particularly to Sri 
Asutosh Bhattacharyya, B.A., the Head Proof Reader, for 
their unfailing courtesy to me and their prompt and earnest 
attention to my work. Lastly, T should like to express my 
gratitude to Sri S. C. Ghosh, the Treasurer, and Sri D. 
Chakravarti, the Registrar of the University of Calcutta, for 
the interest taken by them in the publication of this edition. 
The book was to have come out in the month of December, 
1955; I regret that due to some unforeseen circumstances its 
publication has been delayed. 
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There has been some inconsistency in the spelling of 
place uames, and in spite of all endeavour, a lew errors have 
crept in. Most of these have heen corrected in the errata. 
Some wiong references to plates in the text have also been 
set right in the li-t of iHustrations, A few more slips might 
have escaped my netice, 7 hepe they are miner ones for 
whch T crave the indulgence ol my readers. 


CaneuTrra UNIVERSITY, 


: JITENDRA NATH BANERIE A. 
The 31st of March, 1956, : ‘ 
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T. ALG, Rao’s Elements of Houdu conography (Vols. t 
and U, published under the auspices of the Travancore State 
in (914 and [916 respectively) has so long been and still is 
the standard work on the subject. Some other warks on it, 
such as H. Nrishia Sastri’s Soudle fudin Gods aul Goddesses, 
BOC) Bhattacharva’s Jadian Jmages, Part 1, J. Dubreul's 
Soudh Ladin Teonography, the Bralimanical section of 
N. KK. Bhattasalv’s leonography of the Buddhist and 
Brahnanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, ete, have 
been published siace then. Krishna Sastrt’s and Dubreuil’s 
Works, as then names uaply, deat witle the South Todi 
Nnages only, while Bhattucharva’s book treats ol several 
North tadan Pindu miage, of the Gupte and the post- 
Gupta potiods. Bhattoealy discusses the special features of 
the Brabnmiatueal sculptures found tose in astern Bengal. 
So mone of these works ci chum to be as full and 
comprehensive a’ the monumental work of Th ALG. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, at still lacks certain features 
Which are essential for the study of Hindu Teonography. 
Rav, no doubt, collected a tromber ob very useful reonographic 
texts Quins of which were Cien unpublished. some are still 
bo even now) to the appendices to lis volumes, and reproduced 
humerow. ately and date mediaeval and some modern 
sculptures, mostly South Indian, to dlustrate the same, but 
the development of the individual iconographic types has 
seldom been discussed by lum ‘To show this development, 
1t is not only necessary to study critically the extant reliefs 
and single sculptures of the Gupta, Koshan and pre-Kushan 
periods, but a careful and systematic handling of the 
humismatie and elyptic remains of India of the same periods 
is also indispensable. When carlier sculptural types of gods 
and goddcases are not available, ancient Indian coin and seal 
devices help us remarkably in determining the mode of their 
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representation in the remote past. ‘To refer to one or two 
instances: Tho Buddha type on Kanishka’s coins, the Gaja- 
Laksmi device on the coins of Babasatimita, Azilisey and 
Rajuvula, and the ‘ Variha avatira ’ one on the * Adivartha 
drammus of the Gurjara Pratibara king Bhoja I, fully show 
how they were based on the contemporary representations of 
the same divuuties in Indian plastic art. 

Not only have the above-mentioned data not been 
utilised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones alsy have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work, and it must be said that many of the 
above inatcrials were not available to him. Ln the course of 
long yeors of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Caleutta University, PF felt the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their careful 
study ip relation to Hindu Tconogeaphy. ‘The present work 
is Ue ortcome of yeats Gi collection and furst hand study of 
not only such archaco'ogical data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts iclevant to the subject, which have 
not set been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general prineiples of Har du Teonography, and 
the carly sconographic types of Hindu divinities as dete:mun- 
able by ancient Indian coms and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself, and L intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult’ images and their 
UCCUSSOLIES, 

Iu the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
thout the subject itself, T have indicated the lines in whieh 
the study of Hindu Ieonography should be conducted and 
the vaneties of inaterials handled in its scientific treatment. 
The sccond and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
wbout the antiquity and origin of image-worship in India. 
In them T have tried to appraise critieally the views of 
provious vcholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and arehacological data. In the fourth 
und tifth chapters I have shown how the ancient Indian coins 
and scal-imipressions can materially help us in ascertaining 
the earl’ onographie types of a number of Hindu divinities 
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isi their emblems, many of which would have otherwise 
remained unknown to us. In‘the sixth chapter T have 
elaborately discussed the technique of the Iconoplastic art in 
India with the help of a variety of indigenous texts, few of 
which were critically studied by the previous writers on the 
subject. J have also discussed there the various factors which 
contributed to the development of this art in India and the 
nature and extent of their individual contributions. In the 
seventh chapter have been explained the various technical 
terms and terminvlogies that are frequently to be found in 
ieonographie texts, a correct knowledge of which is cesential 
to every :tudent of Hindu Iconography. In the cighth and 
last chapter the Indian canons of Tconometry have been 
discussed, a proper understanding of which is necessary for 
the study of this subject. In course of this 1 Lave instituted 
a brief comparison of the Indian canons with those followed 
by the Nevptian and the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. 
Tt has been found necessary to add three appendices to my 
book, in the second one of which I have re-edited the 
ioHhometric text entitled ° Pratima@mdnalahsanam ’ with 
translation and notes. In all these tasks [ have often referred 
to the views of various previous writers; reasons have often 
Leen adduced by me, whether 1 accepted or rejected them, 
T may submit here that my method in the above studies is 
mainly objective, and [ have approached the subject. chiefly 
as a student of history and archaeology. This is the reason 
why T could not utilise some comparatively recent publica- 
tions of eminent authors, which, remarkable as they are, 
treat Teunography from an angle different from that of mine. 
Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from carly Indian coin and seal- 
devices and sculptures ; the last four plates are reproductions | 
of the reverse figures of some coins and of a few seal- 
impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth, fifth and 
the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, "8 in plate 
No. V1 illuetrate my observatione contained in, the last 
chapter; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad proportions 
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of ‘the height of a human body followed by modern artists of 
the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I bave followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification; for example, I have 
invariably used ap in place of a to denote an anusrdra, In 
writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, T have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. Put sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., Gandhira) has been spelt with or without these marks; 
but such lapses, 1 hope, are comparatively few, 

T have prepared a General Index as well as a Buiblio- 
graphic one for the convenicnee of my readers. Attempt has 
heen nutde to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
Incorporated into the former 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facihties for studying Indian art and archacology. 
T take this opportumty to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which | shall 
always cherish for him. J am also greatly indebted to his 
Worthy son, Dr. Svamaprasad Mookerjec, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Couneil in Arts, for the encouragement 
T always aeceived from him in my work, for which T shall 
remain ever grateful ta him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H.C, Rayehaudhuri has 
taken a leon interest in my work all along and Tam much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, whieh TP have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
' Pratimdinainalaksanan * which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through most of the book, while it was 
heing acen through the press. Mr. §. K. Saraswati, one of 
my forties rine and now one of my colleagues, lias obliged 
me with some practical Kupeestions In the formal get-up of 
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the book and in other matters. Iam also much indebted to 

Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the Indian Historical 
Quarierly, for kindly allowing me to utilise several blocks 
which were prepared at his expense to illustrate two of my 
articles published in his Journal. I should also express my 
obligation to him and to the Joint Editors of the Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art for permitting me to 
incorporate in this volume a few of my articles published in 
their respective Journals. I cannot but be grateful to the 
different authorities of the Indian Museums, especially 
Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities of the 
British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me _ to 
reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, all 
of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 

A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different topics 
discussed, in the book occurred to me when the particular 
sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Iconography. 
Tt is for my readers to judge how far 1 have been successful 
in the attempt. 


Catcorra UNIVERSITY, 


JITENDRA NaTH Banerska, 
Ist December, 1941. 
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CHAPTER I 
Stupy or Hinpu IconoGRAPHY 


The term Icon (ikon, Gr. cikon) means a figure re- 
presenting a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, 
etc., which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of different divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other. This Greek word eikon with its above connotation has 
its close parallel in such Indian terms as arca, bera, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or riipa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is 
generally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of 
which enables one to be quite conversant about one of the 
most important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
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deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols ag in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the carly remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono- 
graphy, and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, ¢.g., the banner paintings (tankas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
it must never be lost sight of, that in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 
The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact, 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and oftcn shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Griinwedel observes, ‘‘ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.”” Della Setta, in the work on 
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Religion and Art has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Grinwedel 
has rightly remarked, *‘ The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
-continued the guiding principle in their art.’’* Foucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India.” Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged in by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian Iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the truc evaluation and appraisement 
of their religion. An intensive and historical study of this 
subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever- 
increasing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant 
increase in mythological stories associated with it will find a 
ready illustration in the iconographic representations, which 
will throw very interesting sideight on these transformations. 
Sometimes, a proper and scientific study of this subject will 


1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have gone 
too fer when be remarks sn the same place thet ‘‘ the architecture as well as the 
seulpture (of India), which haa always been intimately connected therewith, was 
never and nowhere employed for secular purposes.’ That thare certainly flourished 
a well-developed secular art, which was mainly utilised in the building of royal 
palaces and in the construction of cities and forte, etc., 18 clearly vouchsafed not 
only by the indigenous literary texts, but sleo by the sccounts left by foreign 
travellers in omcient and mediaeval India, Again, the art of eoulpture was 
employed in the execution of royal atatuarios which, though et times endowed with 
some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

% Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch, I, pp. 10-38; pl. 1. 
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help us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, aftcr a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, remarked that about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. . . . represented religious 
acts such as the worship of the ddgoba or of trees; once or 
twice the wheel was the object of adoration and once 
the serpent. Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented ; 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagobas or 
dhaitugarbhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvana of Sikyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ”’ ; but his statement that there is ‘‘ a consider- 
able number of representations of scenes in domestic life, 
regarding which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them are,’ has 


1 J Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship sn Ancient India, 9nd ed., p. 104. 
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been modified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been many 
instances of intense hatred and violent strife between the mem- 
bers of rival sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe.’ But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 
mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itsclf an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—Hiranyakagipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva, was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrated 
by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian wl-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhaniriévara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there are several sculptures which emphasise this 
peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly square Siva-lingas 
are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga-Parvati, Sirya and 
Ganapati, which four, along with the central liga, sym- 
bolise the cult pictures of the five principal sects, viz., 


1 But reference may be made to the story of the impalement of the Jaines 
through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of Southern India, viz., Tirajfidns- 
aambandha; s less known era used to be current among the Saivas there, the 
initis] year of which dated from this event. 
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Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura, Cinapatya and Saiva. Miniature 
shrines, with the representations of these chief sectarian gods 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and late 
mediaeval period, have been discovered in various places of 
northern India, especially at Banaras which has been the 
happy home of the different Hindu sects from remote past. 
These emblems are evidently the objects of worship of the 
Smartas who are eclectic in their religious concepts. Guided 
mainly by the rules laid down in the Smrtis like those of 
Manu and Yajiiavalkya, they worship the five cult deities 
(paficopisana, paficayatana pitja). Spirit of reconciliation 
and rapprochement between the different sects is present 
behind this sort of mental attitude in religion. A brief 
reference may also be made in this conncction to at least one 
of the Brahmanical Hindu icon types where even distinct 
traces of Buddhist iconic motif are discernible. A very 
favourite mode of representing Lakuliga in eastern India 
(especially Orissa) is to show him as Buddha in the great 
miracle of Sravasti. Like the latter, he is seated on a double- 
petalled lotus being raised up by two Naga kings, and his 
hands are in the dharma-cukra mudra. In some reliefs, even 
the two deer and the wheel (dharma-cakra) are carved on the 
pedestal. This is a sure sign of Buddhism and its art motifs 
being absorbed by the rival creed. Many other cases of this 
cult amalgam and absorption can be cited. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and 
goddesses are in themselves great works of art, and a proper 
and careful study of these will enable students of iconography 
to acquaint themselves with the general character of the 
artistic achievements of different races. The excellence or 
decadence of art in particular localities in different periods 
can be easily demonstrated with the help of images found 
in those places. The study of a Buddha image of Sarnath 
belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a Brahmanical 
or Buddhist bronze or stone image of Magadha or Bengal of 
the early Pala period would not fail to impress on the student 
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of iconography the flourishing nature of the iconoplastic art 
in those places, at different times. Similarly, a Buddhist 
or Brahmanical stone image from Bengal of the late Sena 
period will throw light on the artistic decadence which had 
already set in there. Thus, these images form the true 
index of the achievements in the domain of religious art and 
are, in this manner, very interesting aids to the study of the 
artistic activities of particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors, but also of those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign these were constructed ; on some of them 
again, we can decipher dates which materially help us in the 
reconstruction of little known periods of history. These 
images are very often definitely illustrative of the general 
cultural level of their makers; they are also at times clear 
indicators of the social traits of the people who made and 
worshipped them. The conception underlying them illustrate, 
too, in a remarkable manner the inner workings of the human 
mind, and a proper and scientific study of their different 
groups very often acquaints us with the psychological factors 
which lay at the origin and evolution of these images. 

The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image- 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
also to classify them satisfactorily in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, reliefs 
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carved on sections of religious architecture or figures appear- 
ing on extant painted frescoes and such other objects, are 
important data in this connection. Two other archaeological 
data which have been practically ignored by most of the 
previous writers on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but 
which are extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic 
and numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy 
have no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works 
on Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is verv often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depictions 
of deities are in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BO aaO (Siakya- 
mani Buddha), we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not so far 
been discovered among the extant Gandhara sculptures of 
the second or the third century A.D.; but when we find the 
devices on certain coins of Kanishka and Huvishka delineat- 
ing the features of either of these divinities definitely described 
by the die-cutters as such, it will not at all be presumptuous 
to conclude that these forms are some of those in which the 
two abovenamed gods used to be plastically represented during 
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the period. It will then be interesting to compare their early 
features with the peculiar traits of the extant icons 
of a later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity, 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it, on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the various ways of representing Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapisi, on the basis of certain 
observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahamayiiri.’ This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented different Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural representa- 
tions current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states, 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins.” 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (riipa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
‘*in-gencral use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,’’ makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, ‘‘. . - the importance of these 


1 Indian Historical Quarterly, 1958, Vol. XIV, pp. 298-808, : 

2 Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the coin-types 
of two inland Cretan cities of Rhaucus and Sybrita. The former state had a cplt 
of Poseidon Hippios. ‘' The god holding » trident stands beside his horse "*; 
Dionysus and Hermes were the gods of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and 
reverse devices of her coins: C. feltman, reek, Coins, p, 178, 
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symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.’’ ° 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as 
important data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us ahout the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 
On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descriptions 
of the iconographic features of the deities, the erection of 
whose shrines is being recorded in them. The so-called 
Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. refers to 
the erection of a pitja-sila-prakdra round the shrines of 
Sarkargana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained the 
images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines of 
such divinities as Bhavani, Katyiyani, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Visnu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahiivira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them, 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods and 
goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed on the 
copper-plate records of rulers responsihle for issuing those 
charters often contain the representations of various religious 
objects which were specially used by different sovereigns as 
their respective roya] insignia (mudré). Thus, the imperial 
Gupta ruler Samudragupta, who seems to have been a devout 
worshipper of Visnu, used Garuda as his special rajanka 
(royal mark or emblem) on his charters, as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garutmadanka- 
svavisayabhukti-sdsanayacanadyupiya-sevakrta); we know 
this Garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the gold and 
silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala rulers of 
Benga) and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., devout 
worshippers of the Buddha, used the symbol representing the 
preaching of the first sermon by the Master as their royal 


1 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 44, 45. 
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insignia, and we very often find this characteristic scene 
represented in their various charters. The copper-plate 
grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other hand, 
bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadasiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter ; thus, the copper- 
plate grant of Mahasimanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of Southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Nirfyana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side; the iconographic 
details are interesting.’ Many and various such instances 
can be cited, which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
tor the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of carly and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rgveda, as 1 shall show fully in the 
next chapter, contains some very interesting details, of 
negative as well as positive character, which will help 
one to elucidate various points connected with the subject. 
Not only the general problem of the origin and development 
of the practice of image-worship among the higher section 
of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the basis of the 
evidence supplied to us by this and other early Vedic 
literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 


1 The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University. It was discovered in the Sunderbans, and presented to the 
Asutosh Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, its Curator. 
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the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read 
between the lines, will enable us to know something about 
the peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 
which will throw light on our subject. The Grhya siitras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period, and the 
dharma- and the artha-sistras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelighis on this topic. Early literary records 
of religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
purinic texts of early and late period, are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them requires to be very carefully studied, 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the carly and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to understand 
the meaning of various carvings belonging to early and late 
Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incorporated in the 
above class of Bralimanical literature will help us to throw 
clear light on the Brahmanical art of different periods. In 
fact, the study of the mythology of a people is essential for 
the understanding of its religious art, and the importance of 
that class of its literature which is the repository of such 
mythological materials can never be over-estimated. Again, 
incidental iconographic descriptions of divine figures contained 
in many sections of epic and puranic literature, as also icono- 
graphic and iconometric canons appearing in some of the 
early and late purinas, are of immense value, nay indis- 
pensable, for a proper study of our subject. Another class 
of literature which throws casual light upon some aspects 
of our subject is the accounts of foreign travellers who make 
interesting observations on particular religious practices of 
the people of India. 

But the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This great mass of literature took centuries to attain its 
present shape, and some idea about its vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a portion 
of what was actually composed in course of ages. These 
canons are really the results of the accumulated experience 
of generations of artists whose business was to construct 
these images. The Indians of ancient times possessed a 
common trait of character, which led them to incorporate 
their own independent achievements into systems and to 
merge their own individuality in greater corporate wholes, 
in order that their own experiences in particular fields of 
knowledge might have greater authority and sanctity to rest 
upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding example in the 
domain of literary composition, it is a well-known fact that 
the whole of the present Mahabharata was not composed in 
one period and by one particular individual. Still, as early 
as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., it had attained the 
character of an epic system, the credit for the elaboration of 
which was given to a mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is that 
some late puranic texts like the Devibhagarata allude to not 
one but as many as twenty-eight VyAsas ;’ most of these, how- 
ever, are mythical figures, and it is significant to note that 
the work in its characteristic manner actually refers to a 
system or institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa 
who, under different names and as different incarnations of 
Visnu in 28 successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the 
composition of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. 
In fact, the word vydsa primarily means arranger or compiler, 
and in a secondary sense it means explainer or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 
this floating mass of canons which were the direct outcome 
of the activities of the image-making artists themselves and 
were passed off in the names of such mythical sages as 
some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri and Vadéistha, or 


1 Devibhagavatam, Vangavasi Edition, Bk. I, Chapter 8, verses 26-88. Some 
of these names such as Svayambhd, Prajépati, Udanas, Brhaspati, Savitr, Yema, 
Mégbavan, Vadigjba, Sarasvate and othors are significant. 
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legendary artists like Visvakarma and Maya.’ The Matsya- 
purina refers to eighteen expounders of the Vdstusdstras, 
among whom mention may be made of Vasistha, Visvakarmé, 
Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and Brhaspati.? The Mdanasdra (to 
be noticed later) mentions as many as 32 expounders of this 
subject, the list here containing additional names such as 
Manu, Nala, Manasdra, Manabodha and others; that the 
list is a corrupt one can be proved by the fact that in some 
cases there is difficulty in understanding whether the names 
are of persons or titles of works, while in others we find 
a name and its various synonyms being utilised to enlarge it. 
The Brhatsamhita (LIT, 1) tells us that the knowledge of the 
Vastusdstras came to be imparted through generations of 
artists from Brahma, the creator (Vdstujidnamathdtah 
Kamalabhavinmuniparamparayatam), and Utpala, while com- 
menting on it, says that the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and 
others (Kamalabhavdd Brahmanah sakasanmuninim Gargd- 
dinaém yat piramparyena yalam priptamiti). The Manasdra 
further elaborates the tradition and gives a mythical account 
of the origin of the various kinds of artists (ilpin) in its 
section of Silpilaksana. Brahma, the creator by the grace of 
Siva, is the Mahavisvakarmaé; his four faces arc named 
Visvabhii (the eastern), Viévavid (the southern), Visvastha 
(the northern) and Visvasrasté (the western) ; from the east 
face was born Visvakarma, from the south Maya, from the 
north face Tvasta, and from the west Manu; Visvakarma, 
Maya, Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of 
Indra, Surendra, Vaisravana and Nala and became the fathers 
of Sthapati (architect), Siitragrahi (the draughtsman- 
designer), Varddhaki (well-versed in the law of proportions, 


1 The names of these Sapta Reis are invoked in various connections. They 
were the sume as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the earliest and best promulgators 
of the Bhigavata lore according to the Nardéyaniya section of the Mahabhdrata. 

2 Malsya-puranam, Vangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, verses 2-4 :— 

Bhrguratriroahigthaéon Visoakarma Mayastetha | 
Narado Nagnajiccaiva Viédlikgeh Purandaroh || 
Brahma Kuméro Nondiéah Saunako Garga eva ca! 
Vasudevo'niruddhadca tatha Sukra-Brhaspatt 
Agtadadaite oskhyata Vastuddstropadedakah | 
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the painter) and Takgaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati, was the most important, and he was the 
teacher of the other three; the next in point of importance 
was Sitragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the sastras, the 
Sitragréhi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (manakarmajita) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving.’ The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthdpandyd- 
rhah), and as he was sthapanddhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati; Siitragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vastusastras. There are four orders of Silpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by the 
signs of an dcdrya, the second is well-informed about sruti, 
the lines and the sastras, the third is the possessor of good 
judgment, versed in the érutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last, that is, Taksaka, is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu? and merciful. The 
SrutiSistra (treatises about silpa, mdna, etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarvalaksanam), and that cannot be acquired 
in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or a 
preceptor (vind Silpi vind gurum); as the knowledge of this 
sastra is unobtainable without the aid of a silpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
put to any use, (its possessor) attains neither enjoyment 
nor salvation. The above, a free translation of Manasdra 
(Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows how the 
author systematises the tradition about the origin and 
evolution of art through some mythical names, making it . 
contemporancous with creation itself. The other interesting 
point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 


1 Acharya, Ménasare, Chapter 2, vv. 5-9; on other occasions the author 
refers to hie predecessors; Ch. 1, v. 2; Ch. 70, v. 68. 

2 The word dbalabandhu has not been translated by me. In the Markandeya 
Purina Balebandhu is the name of one of the sons of Manu Raivata; in the 
Vayu Purdva, 5 son of Bhrgu in the 10th Dvapara is known by the same name, 
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assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the most 
important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval India ; 
thus Griinwedel remarks, ‘‘ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ’’ (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, ‘‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance, 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and in this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose °° (HIJA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Méanasdra we have a_ textual 
corroboration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. It is to be noted, 
however, that in later period the art of sculpture asserted 
itself to a great extent. Resting as before on architectural 
art for its greater display, it became so profuse and abundant 
that it tended to smother and overshadow the Jincs and forms 
in architecture. This tendency is amply illustrated in the 
mediaeval temples of Abu and other places. 

The Vastusastra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts is dwelt upon in the Matsyd-purana just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons, and 
the names of some cxpounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimiélaksana and 
Citralaksana. Thus, Varahamihira, in Chapter 57 of his 
Brhatsamhité (Sudhakar Dvivedi's edition), while dealing 
with the characteristic signs of images and their measure- 
ments, incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and Vasistha who, as we have 
seen above, are included among the 18 Vastuéastropadesakas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and Vaéistha once 
and Bhatia Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsamhita, 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two 
previous writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, éilpa 
treatises actually passed current in their names at a 
comparatively early period ; otherwise Utpala, who flourished 
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in the tenth century A.D., could not have quoted passages 
from them. The art treatise, entitled Citralaksana (now to 
be had only in its Tibetan version—its Sanskrit original not 
being available), which has been edited by Laufer, is ascribed 
to this Nagnajit; it, as has been remarked by the learned 
editor, is sometimes referred to as Nagnajiccitralaksanam or 
simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit wus probably also the 
author. of a work, Pratimdlaksana by name. While 
commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita, 
the first line of which runs, ‘‘ Asyam sakeganicayam sodasa 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam,’’ Utpala makes this interesting 
comment, ‘‘ Nagnajitproktam Pratimdlaksane  dsyam 
mukham sakesanicayam sodasdnguléni’’; or this Pratimé- 
luksana might have been simply a section of his other work 
just mentioned. Further, there were other such works 
passing current in the names of such mythical sages as 
Kadyapa and Agastya, or legendary artists like Visvakarma 
and Maya. Utpala quotes extensively from Kasyapa in his 
commentary, while many iconographic and iconometric texts 
passing current in the south pass in the names of both these 
mythical sages. The dilpasistra ascribed to Kaéyapa is 
called the Kasyapiya, known also as.the Améumadbheda (or 
rather forming a part of the Amsumadbheda).' Agastya is 
the reputed author of the work entitled Sakaladhikara 
about which Ram Raz makes this interesting observation : 
‘‘ the portion of the work which has as yet come under my 
own observation. is exclusively on the subject of sculpture as 
connected with the formation of statues ; but it is so diffuse that 
if we suppose the whole work to be writtcn in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Manasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection ’’.* A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing current 
in the name of Maya and edited by T. Ganapati Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series fully justifies the remarks made 
above. Many other texts like Visvakarmévatdragastra 


1 I¢ hes been edited in the Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona. 
2 Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 8. 
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contain ample materials for the study of this subject, and 
Gopinath Rao rendered a first-rate service to all its studente 
by partially editing relevant portions of them as appendices to 
his monumental work on Hindu Iconography, when many of 
them had not been published. Mention may be made here 
of many other gilpa works, most of which have not yet been 
odited, while others are known only from quotations in 
various known $tlpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanat- 
kundira Vastusastra, which is known to exist in manuscripts 
mostly fragmentary. The author of this text owns his 
indebtedness to Pérvdcdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Vyasa, Manu aud others. <A Sarasraliya-dilpagastra 
is referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one 4 parijita-precha which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vistusistra attributed to 
Visvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.’ 
Extensive anthological works containing texts on architecture, 
iconography (dealing with the construction of images 
belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but also to the 
rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), iconometry, and the 
allied arts of bronze-casting and painting were composed, and 
mention can be made of one such work, viz., Manasdra, 
referred to above, which has been already edited by 
P. K. Acharya. The name of another such work, though in 
a less comprehensive scale, can be alluded to here, and it has 
been edited in the Gaekwad Oricnial Series; this is 
Ménasollisa, which is itself a part of Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani, a bigger anthology dealing with various topics, 
said to have heen compiled by the Calukya king Somegvaradeva 
who flourished in the 12th century A.D. King Bhoja of 


' Devatémirts-prokaranam, Introduction, pp. 12-16. The writer of the 
troduction refers to numbers o" other texts whose filpa character cannot be 
definitely demonstrated. Ram Raz's remarks ov the filpaséstras of the Hindus 
are worth quoting in this connection: “It is true that the Hindus were in 
Posecssion of numerous treatises on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectively 
are called the Stlpadastra but unfortunetely few traces of them remain. ‘There 
appears to have been, uccording to some, 32 and according to others 64, standard 
treatises ou the above-mentioned arts. In a series of memorial verses p Bed 
among the artists are recorded the names of the Buthorg or titles of the above- 
Dientioned 64 treatises. Of these 92 are mukhya, the others are upe or subordinate.” 
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Dhara, who flourished a century earlier, is the reputed author 
of the Samardngana-sitradhara, a work mainly on architec- 
ture. Extensive collections of such and other allied texts have 
been edited by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned) and Silparatna of Srikumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these 
anthologies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Paficaratra (Vaisnava) and 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as pidas, each of which deals with one or other of 
the topics, viz., Caryé, Kriya, Yoga and Jhana. The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and actions 
tu be performed by the individual aspirant after salvation ; the 
second one, with the varicties of ‘making’, which meant 
everything connectcd with the construction of temples and 
images ; the third, with concentration ; all three of which, if 
properly and systematically worked out, would lead to the 
attainment of true knowledge, the resultant of which would be 
salvation. We are here concerned with the second part, viz., 
kriyapdda, which is admittedly one of the most important and 
voluminous sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader 
rightly remarks, ‘‘ Very few Samhitas (Pajicaratra) seem to 
have actually consisted of these four sections :...'The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to be 
well illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition of which the 
Jiianapada occupics 45 pages, the Yogapida 11 pages, the 
Kriyapida 215 pages and the Caryipada 376 pages. The 
practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite subject, the 
rest being treated as a rule by way of introduction or 
digression.’"» Thus, many of the Paiicaratra and Saiva 
Samhitis and Agamas came to contairt important sections 
dealing with elaborate rules about the construction of 


1 Schrader, Introduction to the Paficardira, p. 22. 
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temples and images which were regarded as practical guides 
by numbers of sectarian devotees. This class of literature 
may conveniently be compared with portions of the Brahmana 
literature which were principally concerned with laying down 
meticulously details for the correct performance of different 
Vedic sacrifices. Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the 
Kriyapada of the Paicaratra Vaikhdnasdgama in order to 
explain the various characteristic features of the Vaisnava 
jmagen in his work, and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
Saiva Agamas as Suprabheda, Kirana, Kamika and Amésu- 
madbheda, for throwin: light on the Saiva icons. The 
Hayasirsa Pafcaritra, not yet critically edited, contains 
very elaborate details of this nature. A full and critical 
edition of this work will throw a flood of light on the different 
branches of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the Pnranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiency in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It ia not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a 
thorough acquaintance with our subject, but indispensable 
is also the multitude of iconographic and iconometric 
canons found in such Puranas and Upapuranas of early 
and late periods as Matsya, Agni. Padma, Visnudhar- 
mottara, etc. Many of these Turanas, though they 
profess generally to deal with the five principal topics 
of Puranie lore, namely, sarga, pratisarga, vaméa, 
manrantara and vramSsanucarita,  arsociate themselves 
prominently with one or other of the few principal sects and 
contain elaborate details about pratimdlaksana (sometimes 
described as devatirccdnukirtana), pratisthanidhi (the exact 
method of the installation of images), devagrhanirmaénam 
(construction of temples), ete. Sometimes, a very close 
similarity is clearly discernible between one or other of such 
texts and those of the same nature appearing in the relevant 
sections of particuldr Paficarfitra Sambhitais; this probably 
signifies that the former borrowed from the latter or both drew 
from the same source Thus, comparison of the chapters on 
Bhitparigraha in connection with the Pratistha ceremony and 
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the other chapters on Patalayoga, Prasddalakganam, Pretima- 
lakganam, etc., of the Agnipurdna with the similar chapters 
in the Hayasirsa Paficaratra fully shows that the compiler of 
this section of the Agnipurdna condensed much that was in 
the latter work. It must be said to his credit that he shows 
his mdebtedness to the Paficaritra text by introducing his 
essay with these words, ‘Hayasirsah pratisthartham devanadm 
Brahmanc’ bravit."" In most cases, these topics are 
incorporated in the general body of the Puranas as replies to 
the questions of the suges put to Sita, as most of the other 
topics in them are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual 
order 1s changed... . Thus, the Visnudharmottara, which 
contains the fullest details among the Puranic literature not 
only on iconography and iconometry but also on painting and 
architecture, introduces them by way of questions and 
answers between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a 
sagotra of Krsna and a son of Aniruddha), when the latter is 
the interlocutor and the former, the expounder. This Upa- 
purana, occasionally given out as a part of the Garudapurana 
and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni as the ‘ Visnudharma,’ is 
a very useful work of an encyclopaedic character ; Section TIT 
of it treats of the canons for the construction of temples 
and images and of the rules for painting, and other fine arts. 
Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and Nitisistra. Mention has already been made 
of one chapter in the Brhatsamhita of Varaihamihira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry; there are two 
other chapters, one on the installation of images, and the 
other on the selection of material for the construction of 
images (Chap. 58, Vanasampraresadhyaya, and Chap. 59, 
Pratisthavidhi, in Dvivedi’s edition), which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology, and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are very 
important for our purpose, because in them we find 


1 his fact has not been noticed by the editor of Devatamartiprakaranam 
(Calcutta Sanakrit Series), 
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iconographic data which can be dated with some certainty. 
As regards the iconographic matter in the Nitisastras, we may 
refer to the Sukranitisira, Chap. IV, section IV of which is of 
immense value to all students of the religious art of India. 
Of. the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may he made of the Calurvarga-cinta- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemidri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains numerous 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical cults. Hemiadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about 
less known members of the Hindu pantheon, but also 
on account of his mentioning almost invariably the 
sources from which he has quoted. This last fact 
enables us to compare the extracts with the pas- 
sage in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatta, in his Harnbhaktirtlisa, 
followed in the lines of Hemidri; but as he was pre- 
eminently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic 
details he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilfisas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, their installation, 
various rituals connected with them, the building of temples, 
ete. Like Hemifdri he not only quotes from such previous 
‘works as the Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara and other 
Puranas, but also very frequently utilises the Paficaratra 
text Hayasirsa Paticardtra. As the last has not yet been 
critically edited, extensive quotations from this unpublished 
work furnish us with materials of an authoritative character, 
and we can check the readings of the manuscripts of 
this Paficaratra text with the help of these extracts. Another 
work of such a character is Tantrasdra of Krsnananda 
Agamavagiga, which contains extensive quotations from 
various Tantras like Rudraydmala, Brahmaydmala, Kubjika- 
mata, Saradatilaka and others; many of these contain the 
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dhyanas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of 
Sriksetra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharani Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief .nside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Mahfrana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva whose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgad. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. ‘These 
are Devatdmiirti-prakarana and Riipamandana, both of which 
have been edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. 
X11). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works lke 
Mayamata and Silparatna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowings not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skanda and Visnudharmottara, 
eic., in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another interesting 
fact to be noted in this connection 1s that, of these two works, 
Ripamandana seems to be the more authoritative one 
as materials from it were freely utilised in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study 
of the religious art of India will be incomplete, if 
we fail to, refer to the dhydna-mantras of numerous 
deities, which are incorporated in the work on rituals 
connected with the well-known cults. Here, a clear 
distinction can be made between the dhydnas of different 
deities belonging to various Brahmanical cults and the 
dhyanas or sddhanas of the deities belonging to the 
Vajrayana Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahmanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhakti) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
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present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayanist emphasised 
the real unity between the god to be meditated upon and the 
individual meditating on him ; an element of spiritual monism 
seems to have been present there. This observation can be 
substantiated by referring to two typical dhyana-mantras, one 
belonging to sectarian Brahmanism and the other to Vajrayana 
Buddhism. One such well-known mantra outlines the 
conception of Siva thus:—Dhydyennityam mahegam 
rajatayirinibham caérucandrivatamsam | ratnakalpojjvalan- 
gam parasumrgavarabhitihastam prasannai || padmdsinam 
satnantat = stutainamaraganairryaghra-krttim = —vastinam | 
vigsddyam viscavijam nitkhilabhayaharam  paicavaktrain 
trinetram. We do not fail to find in these hnes a 
clear-cut concept of the god in which his main iconograplic 
features are delineated; it will be needless to add that these 
followed principally the already established iconographic 
type of the deity, and the whole mantra was a sort of 
a handy formula for the convenience of the worshipper in 
meditation. Now, if we compare this with a sddhana of any 
one of the Vajravina divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sédhana of Simbanada Lokesvara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara, runs 
thus :—Afmanam Simhandida-Lokes araripam  bhivayet, 
Svetavarnam trinetram jatamukutinam n irbhiisanam vydghra- 
carmapravrtam simhdsanastham maharajalilam candrasanam 
candraprabham bhivayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam trisilam 
Svelam, ime nanaisugandhikusumaparipitritapadmabhaja- 
nam vamahastat utthapadmopari joalatkhadgam, (Sddhana- 
mala, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out many details 
of an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the sila 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the 
half-moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sédhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the muntra—atmanam bhavayet, ete., 
being significant. Sometimes, the prandma-mantra of 
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particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip- 
tions in broader outlines, which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitali (Namami Sitalim devim 
rasabhasthim digambarim | Marjjanikalusopetim — siirpa- 
lankrtamastakam) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic deseription in her dhydna-mantra. The  stavas— 
eulogistic verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
--also incorporated in them such outlincs. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier typical 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the importance 
of the former is of a secondary character in the study of 
Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. It is not so in the case of 
the Vajrayina Buddhist Tconography, and the standard works 
on it by Foucher or Bhattacharyya prove how much beholden 
its study is to these dhydna- or sddhana-malis. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconugraphic and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsamhitaé can be detimtely fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemidri, Mandana and Gopala 
Bhatta. Hemidri flourished in the 13th century A.D. and 
the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was a 
contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we have 
seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of Maharana 
Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in difficulty 
when we take up the question of the age of those texts which 
originally formed part of the Paficaritra Sambhitas, the 
Saiva Agamas, the Sikta Tantras and some Puranic literature 
which were the sources of these late compilations. The dates 
of most of these source books are not definitely known, and it 
is likely that many of them were composed at different periods, 
being added to from time to time. r has fixed the 
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age, the 8th century A.D., by the terminus ad quem, in 
which date possibly some of the most authoritative Pafica- 
ritra Samhitis were composed ; he, however, enumerated only 
a few, about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this 
category.’ But the few Pafearatra texts which contain 
iconographic and allied matter, for example, the Hayasirsa 
and the Vaikhanasa, are impossible to be dated with 
certainty. Gopinath Rao remarks, on what authority we do 
not know, that the prose recension of the Vailhd@nasayama is 
perhaps the oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, 
assigning a much later date to the metrical form of the same 
work. It must be observed here that the descriptions of Vis- 
nuite images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 6th 
tu 8th centuries A.D. The latter, 7.¢., the metrical version of 
the same work, as it refers to the Drivida-vedas, 7.e., the 
Prabandhas of the Alvirs, cannot certainly be older than the 
Mth century A.D. But if we compare the iconograplie portion 
of the prose version of Vaikhdnasagama with the same of the 
Hayasirsa Patcaratra, we are struck by the fact that the latter 
lays down the general outlines of the various images of Visnu 
in a much less stereoty ped manner than is done by the author 
of the former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as 
many as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruri-beras or the 
immovable images of Visnu, are scrupulously described in the 
Vatkhanasagama.’* This would suggest prohably a later date 
for it than the Hayasirsa, but we cannot be definite on this 
point. As for the Saivigamas, Gopinath Rao is of opinion 
that the Kamikagama is the oldest among them; ad as in 
many of the other ones, including the Karandgama, reference 
to the Deviram hymns composed by the Niyanmars or the 


1 Schrader, Introductston to the Péncaratra, p 19. He distinguishes 
between the two types of Paficaritra Samhitas, er . northern and southern. 

2 Yoga, bhoga, vira and abhicénka, aecording to the particular kind of 
result desired by the worshipper; sthdnaka, dsona and 4ayena,—this division. being 
bssed on the different modes in which the principal figure 1s shown: lastly, uifeme, 
madhyama and adhama, according to the number of accessory figures in the com- 
pomtion clustering round the central hgnre. T. A. G, Rao, Elemente of Hindu 
Teonagraphy, Vol. 1, Pt 1, pp. 78-80, 
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Sivabhaktas is to be found, they are to be dated later than 
the 9th century A.D.’ The Sakta Tantra works, as we have 
them at present and which contain iconographic and 
iconometric data, are mostly much later in date than the 9th 
or 10th century A.D. None can at all be certain about the 
respective dates of the Puranas, when their heterogeneous 
character is taken into consideration. We can ascertain, 
however, their relative age from internal evidence. But a 
comparison of some of the iconographic texts given in several 
of the Puranas with those given in some of the Paficaratra 
literature will fully prove the indebtedness of the former to 
the latter (¢f. my remarks about the borrowing of iconogra- 
phie matter by the author of the Agnipurina from the 
Hayasirsa tecl). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the carlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the carlier limit of the oldest among 
them in the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we 
may not be far wrong: but then it is impossible for us to 
determine which among them are such, and it is a fact that 
some at least of the iconographic features of many of the 
Brahmanical divinities were based on the partially defined 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic 
counterparts. This limit did not go further back than the 
early Gupta period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will 
be shown that the image-making activities attained a great 
impetus in the early centuries of the Christian era due to 
various causes, and images belonging to different creeds came 
to be made in Jarge numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their own experiments into writ- 
ing not only for their own convenience, but also for the con- 
venience of the generations of artists to follow them, and in this 
way grew up a vast mass of such texts which were being added 
to from time to time. Thus, images were first constructed 
according to the specific necds of the varictics of expanding 
creeds and then the rules for their making were gradually 


1 YA. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol I, Pt. I, pp. 56-57. 
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stereotyped; it is just hke the evolution of a language and the 
various grammatical rules appertaining to it. The analogy 
can be drawn further; as in the case of the grammatical 
literature of a particular language, development of different 
schools can be noticed as the language progressed, so here 
also, with the growth of iconoplastic art in India, different 
schools of artists came to lay down varying rules for the 
making of same types of icons. I have already referred to the 
1s Vastusistropadesakas mentioned in the Matsyapurana 
and have also shown how this information is partially 
corroborated by the Brhalsamhiti of Varihamuilura. 1 shall 
here show further how this differentiation can first be noticed 
on the basis of iconometric texts, and how the name of at 
least one such school can be ascertained from Utpala’s 
commentary on a passage of Varahanuhira. Thus, 
Varahamihira writes with regard to the measurement of the 
length and breadth of the face of an mage in this manner— 


Svawahgulapramanairdvadasa vislirnumdyatam ca muhham | 
Nagnaptaé tu caturdeéga daurghyena dravidam Lathitam “ 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from) the work of Nagnajit, 
not available now, the following passage on which the above 
observation of Varahamihira was based :— 


Vistirnam dradaéa mukhan dairyhyena ca caturdasa | 
Anqulént tatha karyane tanmaenam dravvdam smrtam || 


Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country, and 
vo have seen that Varihamibira speaks of another school of 
measurement probably followed in the northern country. 
(Gopinath Rao is quite correct when he says, ‘‘ The author, 
Nagnajit, quoted by Varihamihira, must certainly be older 
than the middle of the sixth century A.D.; the quotation . . . 
indicates the existence of a school of sculpture, in south India 
then.’’ But the other remark of his, in this connection, that 
“the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit 
was possibly a Dravidian author on 4ilpadastra ’’ does not 
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bear scrutiny." Had Nagnajit been really a Dravidian auihor, 
it is presumable that he would not have referred to this school 
particularly as Dravidian, in his Pratiméalaksana. We have 
no means, now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular 
locality, though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to 
one Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this king 
Nagnajit might have been quite a different person from 
Nagnajit, the author of the works Citralaksana and 
Pratimalaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered im various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao. while discussing this question. makes this general 
observation, ** From = the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.”” 7 ‘He further remarks, ‘‘ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, itis no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art 1s apt to be bound down by rules.”’ But, 
are the rules same everywhere, and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country; but this, according to 
him, is ‘ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.’’ The quotation, ‘“Desanuripa- 
bhisanavesalankdramirtibhih karya' Pratima — laksana- 
yukta sannihita rrddhida bharati’’, from the Brhatsamhita 
of Varaihamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference Jay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in easential features in widely different regions of India, 
and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to explain 
them. It has been shown already how the Vaikhdnas- 


1 T. A, G. Rao, op. cii., Vol. I, Part 1, Introduction, p. 59. 
° 2 Ibid:, p. #7. 
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dgama description of the Dhruca-beras of Vignu closely 
tallics with the fairly early Visnuite images of the South. 
But few are the Visnu images of northern Ludia which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sridevi and Bhiidevi holding, besides 
a fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively ; this charac- 
teristic has its textual basis in the Vaikhanasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
have almost invariably Sri and Pugti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective bands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, .gnt and Kalika Puranas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (Srigca pustigca 
hartarye parscayoh padmasamyute . Matsya, 258. 18) ; the 
Kalikdpurdna says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhanam daksine 
devim Sriyam pdargee tu bebhratanes Sarasvatim rama- 
parsve.. ... ); the Agnipurdna text, however, closely fits with 
the actual images when it definitely lays down Sripust? cap 
kartacye = padmarindharanrite + | Urumdtrocchritaydime.. 

ve, © Sri and Pusti holding a fotus flower and a lite 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image im their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu ?’ Clgnipurana, Ch. 44). There can 
be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the vorth, and the Vaikhanasa, in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varicties of the images of the Sungod—north 
Indian and south Indian,—and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Sirya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Siirya are its udicyavesa 
(consisting of the close covering of the body and top- 
boots of the legs—gradually these features were subdued) 
and its waist-girdle, the viyanga or avyanga; these are 
conspicuous by their absence in the south Indian images of 
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Strya. Now, if we study some relevant iconographic texts 
descriptive of the sun icons, we find that they also can be 
classified into two well-defined groups on the basis of the 
mention or non-mention of the particular iconic features 
noted above. Of the various texts collected by Gopinath 
Rao to describe the icons of Siirya, the Amsumadbhedagama, 
the Suprabhedigama and the Silparatna do not at all record 
the features to be found in the Siirya images of northern 
India, while the others, viz., the Brhatsamhita, Visvoakarma- 
eatara-sastra, Visnudharmottara, Matsyapurana, Agnipurdna, 
ete., do so. We can with a great deal of plausibility assign 
‘on this basis the former groups of texts to the southern region 
and the latter group to the northern. The Parrakérandgama, 
which is also presumably a southern text, contains passages 
such as kattcukaicitarigraham and pidau sakatakau tasya 
reminiscent of the northern feature and thus seems to be 
influenced by the latter group of texts. Thus, as a broad 
division can be made between the Brahmanical images of 
India into north Indian and south Indian on the basis of 
important iconographic features, so the texts also can be 
generally classified into two groups, the one followed in the 
north and the other in the south. But there can be no 
denying the fact that sometimes texts belonging to one group 
showed traces of their contact with those belonging to the 
other, as undoubtedly varicties of images usually current in 
one region are occasionally to he found in the other. The 
Pirvakarandgama has just been shown to have been 
influenced by the iconographic texts of the north ; similarly, 
examples can be cited where north Indian texts can be shown 
to bear south Indian characteristics. This is especially ° 
- noticeable in the late compilations. Mandana, an artist of 
Rajputana, draws copiously from both the sources in his 
works, and in many instances his descriptions of particular 
images are given in the approved south Indian manner. 
Thus, the following description of the image of the sun in 
his Raipamandana: Sarvalaksanasamyuktam sarvabharana- 
bhitsitam } Adityasya tridam ripam kuryat pipa-pranaganam 
does not contain the well-known iconographic traita of the 
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Sirya images of the north.’ Krsninanda Agamavagisa, a 
great Tantric pandit of Bengal, refers to two dhyana-man- 
tras of Sirya, none of which contains any of the ‘same.’ 
The omission of these details in the north Indian compilations 
may have also another explanation i this particular case ; 
as these were late works, most of the waits which had their 
basis in the non-Indian motifs were purposefully omitted, a 
reason which might also have been at the root of such an 
omission in their earlier prototypes of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution is necessary. Many indeed are the early and late 
mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features of 
which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained, or at other times cannot at all he 
accounted for, with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. Mus 
seemungly anomalous fact can be explained by observing that 
our knowledge both of the actual inages and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 
1 have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk, and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials through 


' Cf, the details of the Aditya images given in the Améumadbheda and 
Suprabheda Gqamae and quoted by Gopinath Ran: Pratimdlaksaném (op. cit , 
Vol. J, Pt. IT, Appendix), pp. 83-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, 
which ure given in these, are omitted in the Rapamandana dercription. 

? Both these dhydnas contain descriptions of the fonr-handed images of 
Siirya; two hands hold lotus fluwera while the other two are shown in the abhaya 
and arada posen Four-handed Siirya images, though rare, are not absolutely 
unknown. Agamavagida appears to have hved in the 16th or 17th century, 
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many centuries of the flourishing period of the icon-maker’s 
art in India. Untold numbers of images, many of which 
were probably priceless works of religious art, were destroyed 
by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus irretrievably lost 
to us. The fault of destroying ancient works of art is not 
always to be laid at the door of the image-breakers of alien 
faith actuated by fanatical zea}; persons belonging to the 
same faith caused intentional damage to them actuated by 
utilitarian motive. Numerous are the ruins of ancient and 
mediaeval India, which were being used through the ages by 
various classes of people for their own building and other 
purposes. Beautiful works of art in marble, statuaries and 
architectural picees from Amarivati were burnt down by the 
local people to supply them with lime to be utilised for their 
paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials used 
them in constructions. Innamerable sculptural and archi- 
teetural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrines. were carted away from the site and 
thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being brit over the river at Banaras.’ 
Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made of 
wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive for a very long period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of images 
sometimes throw interesting light on this point. Gopinath 
Rao quotes this description of Sivadiiti, one of the numerous 
forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurana :— 


Tatharvdriamulhi kuchi Sushalsiyavisesatah » 
Bahubahuyutd dees Uhujpagath parieestita | 
Kapélamalin bhina tatha Lhatedaqadharint » 
Stvadtei tu kartaryd srqalacadand subhé 


a 


1 Tha riyer has since restored some of them. A few of the sculptures in 
the collection of the Bhirat Kali Bhavan, Banaras, were retrieved from the bed 
of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures of great iconographic interest were 
found by me in tho river-bed, not very far from the site of the bridge. 
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Alighdsenasemsthana tathé rajansécaturbhuyd i 
Asrkpétradhura deve khadgasuladhara tatha }| 
Caturthastu karastasyastathd haryastu sdmiyah 1! 


A free translation of the text is as follows :—' The auspicious 
multi-armed goddess Sivaditi has the face of a jackal ; 
surrounded by snakes, her body is cmuciated and face 
sorrowful ; she is fierec-looking, wears a garland of skulls, 
and holds a khatrdiga (for rts meaning, see glossary); when 
she is four-armed, she should be shown in the alidha pose 
and her hands should hold a cup full of blood, a sword, : 
trident and a fish.’ But Rao could not illustrate this descrip- 
tion of the goddess with the wid of any extant relief. Now, 
it was Natesa Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars 
to a sculpture im the collection of the Nagpur Museum, 
which in a remarkable manner coincides with this Puramic 
description. It may be noted here that this sculpture does 
not conform to the other mode of representing the goddess 
given in the Sritatteanidhi, where Ler name is shortened 
into Dati.” Among the numerous Devi scons im the 
Chaungat Yogini temple at Bheraghat, many of which are 
in an extremely mutilated condition, this particular aspeet 
of the Devi has not yet. been recognised. But one interesting 
fact concerning these, which has special beat ing on the topic 
under discussion, ought to be noted here. Most of these 
images bear identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in 
a few casos, it is possible to show that the latter (the pithika) 
did not originally belong to the figure which is placed upon 
it at present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the lames in the pedestal 
inscriptions, which cannot be found among the authorised 
hsts of such goddesses in the available texts. No doubt the 
names of such well-known aspects of the goddess, ag 
Brabmani, Mihesvari, Varahi, Vaisnavi, Candika, Dakinj 
Jalinavi, Yamuna, and others are found among them. But 


1 T AL G Rao. Elements of Hindu Icono h “ 
Pratimalakganani, p. 125. meen 
2 Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archacological Exhibits 


in the Na 
Museum. When I went to Nagpur (Dee., 1950}, T conld not sce the tnage, gpur 


I, Part TI, 
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we are yet to get hold of iconographic texts which will give 
us the descriptions of such figures as Deddari, Lampata, 
Thani, Takari, Ridhali, Sandini, Audira, Kbemakhi, and a 
host of others. Again, it is interesting to note that some 
figures among them, easily recognisable from their icono- 
graphy, such as Mahisisuramarddini and Ganesani (Sakti of 
Ganega), are respectively labelled as Teramba and Aingini.’ 
Evidenuly, the sculptors of these images were following the 
texts current in this region (which are not now available) 
to mect the requirements of the Sakta devotee who was the 
original builder of this temple rebuilt by Queen Al]hanidevi 
during the reign of her son Narasimhadeva in the Kalachuri- 
Chedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 


1 For a detailed description of these goddesses with or without inscriptions, 
tefer to R. D, Banerjec's The Hathayas of Tripur and their Monuments, pp. 79-90, 
The Ranod inscription (Gwahor State) of ¢he 10th or 11th century A.D. mentions 
the name of Terambipala, a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayira clan; it means 
literally ‘ the protector of Terambi *’, or, '* protected by Terambi*’. Terambs and 
Terambi both seem to signify the goddess Dury& in one of her aspects, 


CHAPTER II 
Tun ANTIQUITY oF IMAGE-WoRSsHIP 1N INDIA 


It has already heen pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term con (derived from Greck erkon) 
signifies an object of worship, cr something which is 
wssociated with the rituals relating to the culis of different 
divinities. The English word ‘ image,’ derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,’ on the other hand, bas got the 
basic connotation of ‘ hkeness °; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words as pratikrti, pratima, rimba, cte., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word rimba means reflection, 
and it is very frequently used m the sense of ihe images of 
divinities, There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
at the time of the annual autunmal Wworsh’p of the clay 
images of the goddess Durga; it consists in placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such ; 
manner that the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (sndna-jala) is poured on the reflection 
there, and thus the bathing of the Image is donc. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
timba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of view.’ 


1 Water cannot be poured on the elay image with ite coating 


other fansel ornaments without damaging the whole object of worship In southern 
India, auhatitule mmages, known ag snopanaberas (i.¢., images meant for bathing) 
are made, usnally of bronze, and reguiarly bathed in place of the Principal image 
m the sanctum, But in the case of the Sive-litges, no sch intermediary jg 
usually necded, for they are not generally coated with daube of paint and decorated 
with ormaments, They are, only occasionally ‘once at night), endowed with 
various ornaments and garlands (rigaravcka), and thas is dono tong after the 
bathing ia over, Somatimer, gold leaves in the shape of @ creseont (saGAka), throe 


eyes or the third eye (trinetra), ete., are permanently inset t ; ’ 
the Lidga, pe ¥ inset into the pijabhiga o 


of paint and 
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Even when such words as vimba, pratikrii, etc., came to 
be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimna-nataka 
of Bhisa, mention is made of the statues (pratimd) of the 
departed royalties, which, though objects of respect, were 
not certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhima, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhrtaristra by being hugged close to his body, is described by 
Krsna as * dyasi pratima.’ The golden image of Sita served 
as hor substitute dumng the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage. he word prattkrti meaning ‘likeness’ 
occurs in the Salra (V. 3.96) of Panini, which reads ive 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ‘ like this,’ ‘ in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or hkeness of # person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be mentioned here. 
The Sukranitisura says that ‘images of divinities, even if 
they are without the characteristic signs, are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them, are never so." The free-standing 
sculptures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified 
by K. P. Jayaswal as roval statuames of the Saisunaga 
dynasty ; few scholars, if any, accept this suggestion now, 
and they are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. 
But numerous references to images of kings and great men 
are to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 


1 °M& $uco Dhrlardstra tcam nasa Bhimasloaye hatah | 
Tyusi prafuma tryesa (eayad razannipditd | 
Mahabharata, Striparva. Ch. 12, v. 28. 
2 Kaneanim mama patnin. ca diksdyanamsca harmdfni | 
Agrato Bharatah krted gacchateagre mahayasah |i 
Ramayana, Uttarakange. Ch. 01, v. 26. 
Same such word hke pratima, pratihyti or vtmba is to be understood here, 
though none of them is expressly mentioned. 
3 IV, 4, 36° Api dreyaskaram nrrnam devavimbamalakeanam | 
Salakganam martyavimbam na hi sreyaskaram asada i 
The use of the word rrmba should be noted. 
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sandstone sculptures representing some o! the Kushan kingy 
like Wema iadphises aud Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Cagtuna discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
figures testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. ‘The Kushan emperors no doubt assurned some 
amount of divine character which is borne out by their adop- 
tion of the title devaputra (possibly in miitation of the Chinese 
royal practice), by such features as ‘a halo round the head’, 
flames issuing from the shoulders, ‘ Use royal bust rising from 
the clouds ', etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins, and by the glorious title such as Israra used by one of 
them, riz., Wema Kadphises in lis com legends.’ Still at 
must be wrong to suppose that thei figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating mm their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal statuaries were mall 
probability housed in structures of a funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial represcutations and statues of 
mediaeval and medern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris: or funeraiy monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
niust have beew done through the media of divine Images 
Winch were the objects. of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is stall the custom with the Rajput kings. Jn 
the case of the latter, the phatlic emblems of Siva usually 
seyved this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
could they have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shal] ane 
iter on, were apotheosised human beings. 


_ | Antiochas IV. the Seleveid king of Syria, desenhes himself in some of 
his coin leyenda ag Theow Eprphanons (Basleos Anttochou Theon Epiphanous, i.¢ 
“Of King Antiochus the God Monifrst’) He identified himself with the : resi 
Greek yod Olympian Zens, and on some of his coi ‘ 


ns the head of Zens show hi 
awn featmes, He weot much farther than Alexander the Great who raid 


himself as the son of Zeus; he even married Alargatis, the Great Goddess of 
Rorthern Syria. For all these ostentationg elaime to divinity, however, he was 
regarded by the subsequent historians as vam, silly and theatrical, 
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Words like sandré, pratima, eté., might have signified 
irom a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not assocjated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 
appearance, or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher 
sections of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandré occurs 
in the Kathaka Upanisad, 11. 3, 9—-** he has no form visible 
to the eye; no one sees him with the eye.’ > The word 
‘ sandrse’ las been explained by Saihkaraicairya as ‘ san- 
darganarisaye >, ie¢., ‘ objects visible to the eye’. It has 
been interpreted as ‘ images proper’ by some scholars; but 
the utmost that i can signify is some sort of sensible 
representation which could symbolise the god. The same 
sense is possibly recorded by the word pratima in verse 19, 
Chapter LV, of the Sretasvatara Upanisad, which says that 
“there is no image of him whose name is great glory.”’ * 
The word pratima oceurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the Rgreda in whieh the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice ; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There 1s very little justification for 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.* 

The words pratikrti, pratima, ete., came to denote arcca, 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. ‘It 
appears that the former had attained the significance 
as early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sitras in 
the fifth adhyiya (V. 3, 96); another sitra under it, viz., 
V. 3, 99—jivikarthe c&panyc, refers to certain pratikrtis 
which are jivihartha as well as apanya. On the authority 


1 Na vandrfe Nethal: riipamasya na cahensa podyate hascancinam: This 


part is retained without any alterntion in the firal half of verse 20, in the fourth 
chapter of the Seetdseatara Upantsad 

2 Nea tasya pratima ast: yasya néma mahadyasak but the word bere may 
more probably mean ‘ comparison '. 

5 R. YV., x, 190, 8. 
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of the commentaries like the Mahabhagya and the 
Kagika we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood (jivzkdrtha) but at the same time were not for 
sale (apanya) were really the images of gods which were 
highly vencrated by some people of his time. The stitra has 
been explained thus in the latter, ** That whieh is bought 
and sold is called panya; that which is not so dealt with is 
apanyd. ‘The rule applies to the images of gods which are 
made means of subsistence by a low order of Brahmans, not 
by selling them but by exhibiting them from door to door.’ ? 
These images were undoubtedly important as objects of 
Worship, otherwise people would not give alms to their 
bearers and exlubitors. It will be proved in a subsequent 
section of this book that the practice of worshipping some 
divinities had already made its appearance in the time of 
Panini. Patadjali uses the very word are in his Maha- 
bhdsya while commenting on the above-mentioned sitra of 
Panmi. He says that the Mauryas had images of gods 
(areca) roade for obtaining gold (Mauryarrhivanydrthibhih 
areca prakalpita). In the sectarian literature of later times, 
this word is vory frequently used along with the earher ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, vigraha, 
rapa, bera, ete., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and according 
'o their use in particular contexts. Teonography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories, 
Tt has very little to do with more symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 
en mit i er a fee 

‘ determining the question of the antiquity 


1 Agtadhydyi, Srischandra Vasu's Baition, p. 975 
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of imaye-worship in India ia connection with the preliminary 
considerations regarding our subject. This discussion has 
gained some new orientation since the discovery of many 
objects, seals with representations of human and animal 
figures and pictographe on them, numerous terracotta figurines 
and a few fragmentary stone sculptures, in course of the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley. 
Marshall has discussed the nature of many aniconic objects, 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli, 
w large number of which have been discovered there ; he is of 
opinion that their ostensible use seems to have been as cult 
objects. Further notice of these will be taken in connection 
with the interpretation of the Rgvedic epithet Siénadeva and 
the evolution of phallicism in India. The three-headed 
horned figure, represented as seated in a particular yogic 
dsana (it greatly corresponds to the kirméasana of later times 
in which the heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), 
surrounded by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, 
an elephant and a tiger and crude representations of men, 
appearing on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the 
prototype of Siva-Pasupati of subsequent days. Another seal 
bears on it a scated Luman figure having on either side a half- 
kneeling figure in respectful attitude,- above whom a snake 
is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the flanking 
figurines in this seal, even though their hands may not be in 
the afjali pose, distinctly reminds us of the pose in which 
the attendants of the cult deities are shown in the later 
sectarian art of India. ‘‘ Three more seals bear on them 
representations of nude tree gods standing erect with arms 
hanging on sides like the imnages of the Jinas in the kayotsarga 


posture and eagh, atjended_ by a half-kneeling votary abeveon 
Mom : .’’ On the basis of the above 


data, R. P. Chanda observes, “‘ The excavations at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro have brought to light ample evidence to 
show that the worship of images of human and superhuman 
beings in Yogs postures, both seated and standing, prevailed 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalcolithic period.’"* But 


1 RR. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indsan Sculptures in the British Museum, p. 0, 
61854 B ‘ 
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whether these and such others appearing on a few more seals 
uf this type can be regarded as definite representations of cult- 
objects cannot be deteriuined with certainty so long as we 
are unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language 
of the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Simularly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines, unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household pods, are very difficult A correct 
interpretation at the presont state of our knowledge. Similar 
difficulty sonfronts us with regard, PSC TAS SABO 
of the character of a few of she eT sin India which 
have been described by some scholars as cult objects. The 
metal mamkin of crude design in the collection of the pre- 
historic objects in the Indian Muvcum may or may not 
represent such a specimen,” 

The nature of the prehistoric remams just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the absence 
of any literary daia throwing clear light on them; but with 
the help of certain passages occurring im the Ryveda, the 
earliest extant Iterature of the Indo-Aryans, it 1 possible to 
offer a tentative explanation about sorue of them. It may be 
observed, however, that in Tndia, prior to tae advent of the 
Aryans, image-worship might have heen practised by her 
original settlers. But it is still » matter of doubt and 
controversy when this was first introduced among the Aryans 
who migrated into India. From the beginning of the 
scientific method of Vedic studies in India this question 
engaged the attention of scholars. The question, ‘' Did the 
Vedic Indians make images of their gods?"’, was answered in 
the negative by Max Miiller. He said, “' The religion of the 
Vedas knows no idols. The worship of idols in India is y 
secondary formation, a later degradation of the more primnitive 


* For the stone Phalli, :ead Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Creitisa 
tion, Vol 1, Pp. 5B. For two figures on the seaja noticed above, of. Marshall, op. 
ef, Nol. T, p 58; PI AY, Figs. 18-14, 18-19, 98 f° For Mackay's interpretation 
of the terracotta figurines, cf. Markay, Further ceaeations at Mohenjo-Daro, 
Vol J, pp. 958-89, 


+ Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, p. 614; Pl X, Fig. 17, 


A Al. CXY,29 CXL 
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worship of ideal gods."’* H.H. Wilson, in his preface to 
Visnupurana (p. ii), remarks that ‘‘ the worship of the Vedas 
is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of prayers 
and oblations offered, in their own houses, not in temples, by 
individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of 
the Vedas was not idolatry.’’ Macdonell has discussed the 
question further and suggested that image-worship was not 
known to the Indians of the early Vedic period. He observes, 
‘‘ The physical appearance of the gods is anthropomorphic, 
though only in a shadowy manner ; for it often represents only 
aspects of their natural bases figuratively described to illustrate 
their activities. .. . The arms of the sun are simply his cays, 
and his eye is intended to represent his physical aspect. The 
tongue and limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The 
fingers of Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his 
character as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only 
to emphasise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three 
gods are spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is 
easy to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 
shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was in many instances still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the Rgveda.’’* 
This long extract very accurately sums up the view-point of 
those scholars who would answer the question under discussion 
in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the hasis of some passages in the Rgveda, suggested that 
the practice of making images was well known among the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of the 
divinities given in various hymns, which have been explained 
away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomorphism by 
Macdonell and others, have been made much of by their. 
opponents who find in them definite allusion to images. 
Bollengen says that from the common appellation of the gods 


' Max Mitller, Chipe from a German Workshop, Vol I, p. 88. 
 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 17-18. Refer alan for his views te 
1.R.A:8., LVI, 1909, p. 317. 
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as ‘ divo naras’, i.e., men of the sky, or simply as naras, 4.€., 
men, and from the epithet ‘ nrpesas’, i.e. ‘ having the form 
of men’ (R. V., ITI. 4, 5), we may conclude that the Indians 
did not merely in imagmation assign human forms to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. The 
passage in the Ryveda (LL, 33, 9) describes a painted image 
of Rudra in this manner, ‘ with strong hmbs, many-formed, 
awful brown, he ix painted with sbining golden colours . 
(Sthirebhiranyaih pururiipa ugro babhruh sukrebhih pipise 
hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is described thus, “ wearing 
a golden coat of mail, he veils himself im lus radiance ; spies 
sit around him’? (R.V., [T 25, 13: mbhraddrapim 
hiranyayam varuno vasta nitnijam | pari spaso  nisedire) ; 
the Maruts appear to be distinguished from their ‘ gods ', fe., 
images, in the Rgveda (V. 52, 15), where the hyimnist says, 
“we now pray to the gods of these (Maruts) so its to get to 
them (nai manvana esdin dera accha) + then such commonly 
found expressions as vapuh, tani, riipa, ete., used i connec- 
tion with some of the Vedte pods, have particular reference 
to their images: the word sandrs, found in some Vedie 
texts, is one of the oldest) expressions most probably 
denoting an image. Thus argued Bollensen im support of his 
contention that the images played a very prominent part in 
the religious practice of the carly Vedic Indo-Aryans.’ §. V. 
Venkateswara, another exponent of this view, went still 
further and adduced more textual evidence in its support. 
While he was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell aboni 
the development of carly Hindu iconography, carried on in 
the payes of the Journal uf the Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, 
147 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him defimte reference 
to the images of the gods: R. V., T. 21, 2—Indraigni 
sumbhatd narah (men decorate Indra and Agni); R. V., VTTI. 
69, 12—siirmyam susiramiva (like a hollow tube; Ballantyne 
has rendered this passage as ‘a beautiful perforate iron 
image,’ ef. his Mahabhagya) ; Indra is referred to in many 


1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texty, Vol, V, pp. 438-54, 
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Rgvedic passayes as sudipra (having beautiful cheeks and 
jaws), Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as dargata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R. V., TV. 58, 
3—catrari srnyd trayo asa pada dre sirse sapta hastéiso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).’ 
But alter a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other mattcrs relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 
then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all sufficient 
for deciding whether gods were icouieally represented in the 
early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution (Ripa, 
Nos. 42-4, 1930), he was wore definite, and he collected 
numerous additional passages from the Rgereda and other 
Vedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rareda, TV. 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The Jatter thought that it was a late 
passage probably contasning an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It as: Ka imam dasabhirmamendram 
krinfti dhenubhih } Yada rrtraini jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat (‘ Who will buy this iny Indra for teu cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage thus : ‘* The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whenee the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.’’ With 
"regard to R. V., V. 52, 15, noticed above, Venkateswara 
makes this significant observation, ‘‘ This passage is also 
interesting in that it shows that there was no idol worship, 
but that images were used as concrete representations of gods 
whose real form and existence were conceived as different.’’ 
The existence of two forms of each god, one the concrete and 

1 Venkateswara says that this is a description of Agm: for a late soulpturs 
of a deity rorresponding to it, now to be found in the cast gate of the Chidambaram 
temple, seo H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Code and Goddesses, Pig. 147; 
Krishna Sustri describes 1t as Agm, but it should more accurately be described as 


Yajfaperuga, one of the minor manifestations of Visnu; ef. T A. G, Rao, 
Elements of Hindu lIconography, Vol. 1, Part 1, pp. 248-50. 
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finite and the other the abstract and infinite, is clear according 
to him in a Yajurveda passage (T'.8., I. 7. 12; also A.V., 
VIL. 31) which reads scayd tanvad tanumairayata (° with 
your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete body’). In his 
opinion, the image is regarded in the Rgreda merely as a 
physical tenement of the real form of the god, while in these 
texts we have two forms of the god mentioned—that in the 
image being only an apparent and evanescent form, and that 
in the universe being the real and permanent form (svd 
tanuk). He finds reference to the relationship of these forms, 
finite and infinite, af the god even in the Ryreda (VI. 
100, 6) which speaks of Visuu's assumption of another, the 
finite form in the battle with Vrtra, where he was a worthy 
companion of Tadra (yadanyarupah sumithe babhitha) ; Indra, 
who used Visnu as lis velicle (Visnranusthitah), asked him 
to expand into the infinite space (sakhe Visno citaram 
vikramasva) elbowing Vytra ont of existence til the latter 
begged to be received into the body of Indra himself. From 
this Venkateswara concluded that the belief was thet the 
finite cabined ina particular form was not cribbed or confined 
by this fact but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds 
distinct references to the fashioning of images m_ such 
passages as 72. V., VT. 28, 6 (efrtram cit kroutha supratikam 
i.e.,‘ make that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image *) ; 
R.V., TV. 17, 4 (indrasya karta srapastamno bhitt, t.e., ° the 
maker of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful 
workinan ’°); casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Rgveda and other Vedas in such passages as PR V., VITI. 69, _ 
12 (siirmyam sugtr€@mica, t.e., ‘ like a hollow tube’), R. V., 
X. 184, | (Vignuryonim kalpayatu trasta ritpini pimsatu | 
A sificatu prajapatirdhata garbham dadhatu te, i.e., * May 
Vignu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix the limbs: 
may Prajipati sprinkle; may Dhata hold your embryo '), 
R.V., 1. 32, 2 (Toastasmai vajram svaryam tataksa, 1.€., 
‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which could be far 
flung *), etc. He further finds references to temples 
(deragrhas) in such -passages as R.V., VIT. 66, 14 (Sahasri- 
yam damyam bhagametam grhamedhiyam maruto jusadhvam, 
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t.e., ‘Oh! Maruts accept this your portion offered at the 
temple ’), R.V., VII. 59, 10 (Grhamedhdsa, i.e., the Maruts 
in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara thinks 
that this inference from the passages is supported by the- finds 
of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even finds 
allusion to processions of images in A. V., I. 10, 1 and II. 
583, 5-6. ‘‘ In the latest (Khila) Vedic texts, the goddess © 
Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with garlands 
of silver and gold ’’ (he obviously refers to the Sri Sakta in 
this statement). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some Jength in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves round the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedie texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people, and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them. There arc certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and practices 
of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former leheved in 
the divine character of the many and various forces of nature 
which inspired their awe and imagination Not only these 
were duly personified and venerated by them, but also various 
abstract principles were raised by them to a similar august 
position and respected. The ostensible mode of the expression 
of their regard for these multifarious divinities was by means 
of the ritualistic performance of various types of sacrifices 
in which a certain spirit of contract prevailed. The god or 
gods in whose honour different sacrifices were to be performed 
by a king ora nobleman with the help of his priests, really 
the mediators, were required to fulfil the desires of the 
sacrificer. He sought to propitiate the divine powers by the 
process of offering gifts to them, realising fully his compara- 
tive weakness and inability to exist satisfactorily without 
their constant aid. Again, such was the officacy of these 
sacrificial offerings, accompanicd by regular prayers in the 
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shape of hymns recited and sung with due intonation and 
emphasis, that the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on 
the deities who then condescended to grant his desircs. 
There was no one particular god who was venerated as the 
highest by the hymnist or lis client for all times and places, 
and the same man who was extolling the greatness of a certain 
god in one hymn and subordinating the other divimties to bim 
might in the uext hymn make another the most exalted. 
Thus, the main trend of the religion as practised by the 
higher section of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic 
and henotheistic or kathenotheistie, in which sacrifice played 
the most important part; it was, in fact. the religious 
practice, par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts 
(kriydrisesabahula) and whieh had for its objective the attain- 
ment of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogaisraryaga- 
tim prati).  Other-worldliness was mostly conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the carly Vedie Indo-Aryan, who 
felt a real pleasure m living a prosperous and joyful hfe. 
There was little scope for deep meditation in his early rituals, 
his deities being hardly ever the objects of his dhydnayaqa. 
In such religious practice as briefly outlined above, what con- 
ceivable place could be assigned to the images of the Ved.c 
gods? Those scholars who advocate their existence in this 
period would have us believe that all these sacrificial acts 
were performed in the presence of these — sensible 
representations. But, in most of the carly authoritative 
Brahmanas, which Jay down with meticulous details the mode 
of performing the various sacrifices, there 1s practically no 
reference to the idols of the gods, which would certainly have 
becn explicitly mentioned if they were found necessary. In 
the subsequent period of the history of India, when the divine 
images had come to play a requisite part in the religious lives 
of her people, they are clearly described as such in the con- 
temporary literature. 

Scholars like Bollensen and Venkateswara inainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rgneda in support 
of their theory. “But what is the extent of this anthropo- 
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morphism? Keith correctly remarks, ‘‘ Though it would be 
wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character of the gods, 
the Vedic pantheon has none of the clearcut figures of the 
Greek, ond unlike the Greek deities it is seldom difficult to 
doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil 
phenomena of nature.’"’ The degree of this anthropomor- 
phism, again, was extremely variable. Such deities like 
Sarya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were intimately 
connected with their natural bases, and thus they could have 
very little of this glement in their character ; whereas Indra, 
Varuna and some other Vedie gods, who were considerably 
freed from their connection with the phenomena which 
produced their conception, could possess it to a very great 
extent. The endowment of the Vedic gods with particular 
forms in the imagination of the seers has been discussed at 
length by Yaska in his Niruhkta, a work to be dated as early 
as 500 B.C. This interesting discussion requires to be fully 
quoted here, as it throws a flood of light on the problem at 
issuc. Yiiska writes, ‘‘ Now follows discussion of the form 
of the gods (dkara-cintanam devatandm). Some say, they 
resemble human beings in form (purusaridhah), for their 
panegyrics and their appellations are like those of sentient 
beings; and their human limbs are referred to in the hymns. 
ee They are also (associated in their hymns of praise) 
with objects with which men are usually associated. 
Rie ee Moreover, they are associated with the sort of 
actions with which men are usually associated. Others say, 
the gods do not resemble human beings in form (apurusa- 
tidhah), because those gods that are (actually) seen do not 
resemble human beings in form; as, for instance, Agni 
(fire-god), Vayu (wind-god), Aditya (sun-god), Prthivi 
(earth-goddess), Candramas (moon-god), ete. As to the view 
that panegyrics of the gods are like those of sentient beings, 
(they reply) that inanimate objects, beginning from dice and 
ending with herbs, arc likewise praised. As to the view that 


1 A. B. Keith, Religion ond Philosophy of the Veda and Vpantehads, 
Vol I, p. 58. 
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the human limbs of the gods are referred to in the hymns, 
(they reply) that this (treatment) is accorded to inanimate 
objects. . . . As to the view (that in their hymns of praise the 
gods are associated) with objects with which men are 
associated, (they reply) that it is just the same (im the case 
of inanimate objects)... . . . Or the gods may both resemble 
human beings in form as well as may not resemble human 
beings in form. Or the gods who do not resemble human 
beings in form exist in the form of Karman (sacrifice) ; as for 
instance, the sacrifice performed by the Vajamana (sacrificer). 
This is the opinion of those who know the' legends." This 
long quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vedic divinitics. To 
this anthropomorphisation will have to be added the charac- 
teristic manner of presenting many of the gods in therio- 
morphic forms, the latter again in some instances being 
ideologically connected with the different deities. Thus, 
the sun traversing through the wide firmament of the sky 
could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful 
wings (suparno garulman) ; the flect-footed horse might also 
symbolise the sun as a Rgvedie verse indicates (VIT. 77, 3; 
here the goddess Dawn is said to lead a white stecd). Some- 
times, this connection cannot be easily established. Thus, 
Agni is very often likened to various animals, ‘‘ in most eases 
doubtless with a view to indicating his functions rather than 
representing his personal form.’’ He is endowed with 
various animal and other forms such as those of a bull, a ealf, 
a steed, an cagle, a swan and many other things. Two deities 
who are conceived invariably in animal form are the one- 
foored goat (Aja Ekapad) and the serpent of the deep (Ahi 
budhnya). The former may be the lightning flash coming 


1 Lakehman Sarup, The Nighantu and The Nirukta, English Translation 
and Notes, pp. 116-17 2. P. Chanda first natod the iinportance of this passage 
in his work, The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, M.A ST, No, 80 pp. 1-2 
Gopinath Rao, on the basis of thix passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that 
image worship seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T, A. G 
Reo, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Totroduction, p. 5. — 
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down to earth in a single streak while the latter would seem 
to be an atmospheric deity dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. 
But these and many other similar concepts sre pure and simple 
imageries without actual concrete bases. These theriomor- 
phic and anthropomorphic descriptions, however, played an 
important part in the evolution of some of the cult gods 
in the subsequent religious history of India. Thus, it will 
be inicresting to refer to two typical cases. Rudra, the Vedic 
base of the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically 
connected “with Agni in the Epic and Puraniec hterature. 
Agni has been likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic 
texts, aud Rudra himself is called a bull in sume Vedic verses 
(cf. R.V. 11. 38, 8: Pra babhrave trsabhaya Svitice etc., or 
IT. 83, 6: Unmd mamanda esrabho marutedn, etc.). Now, 
on the vasis of this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes 
pruuarily conecived in the form of a bull, and there are 
definite numismatic data in support of the representation of 
Siva asa bull. But, by a converted mental process of think- 
ing on the part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of 
the deity is assigned the position of a mount of the same god 
conceived authropomorplucally. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure haman form of the deity himself, 
with this difference only that its front hands are shown in 
the afjali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu, one of the 
constituent clemeits of the composite cult god Vasudeva- 
Narfiyana-Visnu of the Epic and Purfime age, is undoubtedly 
one of the aspects of the sun-god in the Vedic period. The 
sun-bird, Garutman referred to above, is invariably assigned 
the position of the mount or vehicle to the above-named cult 
deity and 1s represented in the later art as a hybrid creature, 
part man and part bird (though in the early Buddhist monu- 
ment of Sanchi, Garuda is represented as a mythical bird. 
with kundalas in its ear). But the concrete representations 
of these anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms 
make their appearance in the sectarian art of much later date, 
and we do not find any reference whatsoever to such figures 
in the multifarious descriptions of the early Vedic divinities. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the affinity of these Jater 
hybrid creatures of imagination is more marked with the 
different composite ‘Urms of a peculiar character found on 
the various Indus Valley seals of the pre-Vedie period. The 
latter have been discussed at some length in the first part of 
Chapter V of this book. 

It will bo useful, now, to consider in thew proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred to, 
which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in support 
of their views. The whole of the 88rd hymn of the second 
mandala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 9th verse of which 
is taken by the former to allude to a painted image of Rudra, 
contains the praises of the god in which he is desertbed in 
various ways; thus in verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabiihu 
(with thunderbolt-like arms); m verse 5 he ws characterised 
as soft-bellied, of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a 
beautiful nose (Rdidarah suharo  babhruh susipro.)+ in 
verse 8, he is brown and white at the same time (babhrave. . 
$vitice) ; in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy god holding 
bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and miultiformed niska 
garland (i.c., a garland made of niskas covered with many 
forms—Arhan bibharsi sfyahfni dhanearhat niskam yajatam 
visvarupam) ; above all, in the line quoted }y Bollensen the 
word pururipah (having multifarious forms) shows that the 
god Rudra was endowed with various forms according to the 
imagination of the hymnist Grisamada, and there is not the 
least justification for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable image 
of Varuna wearing a golden coat of mail with spics sitting 
around him, in R. V., T. 25, 18, is not at all convineing. 
Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist in various ways, 
is conceived as covered by a coat of mail and veiled in his 
radiance, thus being impervious to prying eves, but himself 
looking into the secret virtues and vices of the mortals; the 
hymnist's idea about his spies is a necessary corollary of this 
conception about him, for the god sends them to look into the 
actions of mankind and report to him all about them. As 
regards R.V., V. 52, 15, Max Miiller has translated the 
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whole verse in this way, ‘ If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he for a 
“gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who by their 
ornaments are glorious on their march.’’ He further remarks, 
** This verse, as Roth says, is very obscure ;...whatever the 
verse may mean, es@m devii cannot mean the gods of the 
Maruts or prove the existence of idols, as Bollensen and even 
Muir imagined.’"? This verse is undoubtedly difficult of 
correct interpretation ; it is extremely uncertain whether the 
particular extract froin it at all means the images of the 
Maruts, and one cannot support a theory with the help of this 
enigmatic passage. The eleventh verse in the same hymn, 
however, may throw some hght on it; there we are told that 
the Maruts might assume different forms according to their 
different functions (¢ti citra riipant dargéya), such as protecting 
the world or collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar 
(the planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage in 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate to accept the interpretation 
put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumbhatad in 
the passage in 22. V., 1. 21, 2, explained by Sayana as 
* ndnietdhairalanhdraih sgobhitau kuruta’, actually means 
adorned with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken 
by Sayana to mean ornaments. The words sirmyam 
susird@miva in R. V., Vil. 69, 12, cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context ; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on the similar 
description of a perforated iron image in later works, which 
was heated and employed as a sort of punishment for wrong- 
doers who were compelled tu embrace it. But that sense can 
hardly be applied here. No great importance can be assigned 
to the descriptive epithets as susipra, kapardin, dargata and 
such others which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic 
conception of the deities to whom they are applied. The 
Regvedic verse, Catvari srigd etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely presents 


1 §.B.E., XXXII, pp. 818, 317-18. 
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to us in a metaphorical manner the Vedie sacrifice. Yaska 
explains the imagery, thus, ‘‘ The four horns stand for the, 
four Vedas, three leys for the three seranas, viz., the pratah-, 
the madhyandina- and the trtiyu-savana, the two heads for the 
istis, viz., the priyaniya and the aduyantya, and the seven 
hands for sapta chandas or the mantras. Here sacrifice is 
likened to a bull bellowing, ticd in three ways; this threefold 
binding 1s explained by Yiska as referring to its association 
with the mantras, brahmanas and the kalpasiitras; the 
bellowing of the bull stands for the prusing of the gods in 
sacrifices with Rk-mantras, offering oblations tu them with 
Yajus ones, and praying to the gors with Saman songs. The 
god Sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
the purpose of making them offer sacrifices.’ Such passages 
as BR. ’., VI. 28, Gand TV (7.4, which according to Venka- 
teswara contain distinct references to the fashioning of images, 
do not admit of the interpretations which have been pat upon 

them, if they are read along with their contests. What is 
the full meaning of the two verses in which the above occur? 

In the first, cows, probably the clouds alluded to ina 
metaphorical manner, are exhorted by the — hymnist, 

Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, to nour) bin and his 
people, to make lean, and thus ugly-looking, bodies beautiful, 
and to make his and his friends’ houses prosperous; the cows 
are described as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which 
are so well sung in the saerificial assemblies (Yiyam gavo 
medayatha kréam  cidasitiam — citkrnuthé — supratikam | 
Bhadram grham lkrnutha bhadravaco brhadro raya ucyate 
sabhdsu) Tn the second, on the other hand, Vamadevs 


VONENe 
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! Yuska, Noruhta, XYIT. 1, 7 -Catrars driga aoedd va eta ubtastrayo asya 
pade ati pate ie dre Sirge priyaniyodayanye saptohastdvah sapta chandimsi 
tridhabaddhah tredha baddho mantrabrihmanehalparrt raabhio roratite rorivanamasya 
soranakramena = rqbluryayurbhisedmabhiryadenamyrghhwsamuantt —-yajurbhiryojanti 
simabhisstuvanti mahodeva ityega ht mahén devo yadyajflo martyo dowedetyesa hi 
mManugyandrisats yajandya iasyottara bhiyase nirvacandya, Reference has already 
been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to this description (the figure 
is human, sty mount being the bnil) in the esstern Gopura of the Chidambaram 
temple. Jt is Vignu in one of his minor manifestations; in the Brihmaga literature 
(ef. Satapatha Brdhmana, XTV. 1, 1, 8), Vignu is identical with sacrifice, and here 
We nea the smagery w carried further and given a concrete sbape. 
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Rsi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
forth whom Dyaus became a most skilful workman 
(Suviraste janita manyata dyaurindrasya karté svapastamo 
bhit ' Ya in jajdna svaryam suvajramanapacyutam sadaso na 
bhima). Thus, there cannot be the least justification for our 
finding in any portion of these Rk verses a reference to the 
practice of image-making, Pratika in the first passage should 
not be made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an 
image became attached to it in later texts ; as cigraka primarily 
meant a body and secondarily also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
le seid in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
m the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgveda. 
The Jate hymn of the text (R. V., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garbhddhana), 
and there are clear indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the bymn. As regards the 
particular passages in such 12k verses as VII. 564, 14, and VII. 
59, 10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the 
Maruts, numerous others may be collected from the same 
text, which can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is 
that there is practically no support for the assumption that 
words Jike grhamedhiyam or grhamedhfsa even distantly 
wlude to the temples or shrines of such Vedie gods as the 
Maruts. The characteristie terms, however, used in the 
grhyasitras, as we shall presently sec, are deragrha, deviigdra, 
devakula, derayatana, ete., which denote the shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana, description is given of a structure 
of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed by 
Simpson as denoting a temple; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that ‘' this was a building for the perfor- 
Tmance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.’’ This, 
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again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called priicinavamnga or pragvamésa (also described as Sala) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
fram west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the «dicina- 
vamsa type of structure, also named rimata by Hiranyakesin 
(Srautastitra, 3, 2 and 7, 1), the beams were laid from south 
to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices performed 
by kings, these types of buildings also served as fire chapels. 
In the Brihmana literature, again, ‘‘ many precise and 
claborate details are given regarding the building of altars, 
generally fire-altars *’ of various shapes; and it is noteworthy 
that the rules for the construction of these sacrificial altars, 
given in the Sulra Siitras, make use of dynamic symmetry, 
of which no trace can be recognised at a later period.’ But 
nowhere in such literature is {o be fownd any reference, 
however slight, to the mode of construction of temples or 
shrines, which must have found some place if the images 
ind temples had played some part in the saerificial rehgion 
uf the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allusion to 
the processions of the images of Indra in Rqveda, T. 10, 1 
and TIT. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be found to 
rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Rollensen and Venkateswara at some Jength in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the hypothetical 
support of elaborate textual data, their presentation of the 
case being by far the ablest one. Brindavan Ch. Bhatta- 
charvya, in the long introductidn to his work on Indian 
Images, Part I, did also expound the view sponsored 
by the above scholars; but the premises laid down by him 
in support of his conclusion were more or less the same as 
have been critically estimated and need not be discussed here 
in detail. The Revedic verse, X. 180, 3, does not prove 
the existence of the practice of image worship in carly Vedic 


+ Coomeraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p 42, 
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religion ; but ax has been pointed out above that the verse, 
if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if the com- 
mentary of Savana is properly understood, docs not at all 
justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of images 
of the carly Vedic gods and worshipping them. The mere use 
of the word pratima or pratika without the proper context will 
not be sufficient to demonstrate anything. Venkateswara, as 
has been pointed above, expressly remarks with reference to 
R. V., V. 52, 15, ‘* that it shows that there was no idol 
worship.’ In this connection, the interesting remark of 
Bloomfield requires to be noted at length: ‘‘The mind of 
the Vedic poet is the rationalistic mind of the ruminating 
philosopher, rather than the artistic mind which 
reproduces the finished product. It is engaged too 
much in reasoning about and constantly altering the wavering 
shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end of Vedic 
tine too uncertain im outline, too fluid in substance for the 
madelhng hand of the artist. On a pinch we could imagine 
a statue of the most material of the Vedie god Indra; but it 
ix hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a matter 
of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic temples. 
Tn all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.’"* The long 
extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to above, 
dealing with the anthropomorphism of the Vedic gods, 
should be noted again in this connection. BR. P. Chanda 
rightly remarks, in regard to it, ‘‘ This discussion clearly 
shows that up to the time of Yiska which synchronises with 
the last phase of the Vedic period the Vedic gods had not 
been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
pics and the Puranas.’ Non-existence of images and 
temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship among 
the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not the 
characteristic only of this ancient people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. Tt is late in the religious history of 


i Bleomficld, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 
a 8. P. Chanda, M.4.89.1., No. 30, p. 3 The Grhyaeftras which refer to 
shrines of gods are collectively to he placed much later than Ydaska, 
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China and Japan that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the Semites 
did not practise it. ‘‘Among the Jews it appeared only in 
exceptional cases (e.y., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were neither 
temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, according 
to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without representing 
their gods by images, Fiven among the Greeks we find 
scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi."”? 
When Bloomfield very guardedly wiote that ane could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch * a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in ms mind the verses 
(R. V., IV. 24, 10 and VITT. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in Ins Vedie Mythology 
(p. 155), ‘' Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. 
Something of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant 
even in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, 
‘Who will buy this, cte’.’’ Again, in R. P., VU. 1, 5, 
reference to some form of an idol is seen by him. The 
hymnist says, ‘‘O thunderbolt-bearing Indra. We do not 
sell you even at a large price; 0 Vajra-bearer, not even for 
thousands or ten thousands of riches: O possessor of many 
treasures, not even in exchange of untold wealth ’’ (Mahe 
cana tvamadrivah para éulkdya deyim' Na sahasraya 
niyutaya vajrivo na satiya satimagha). Hopkins remarks 
about these two passages in his Religions of India (p. 150), 
thus, ‘‘ That images of the gods were supposed to be powerful 
may be inferred from the late verses (22, V., IV. 24, 10j— 
“Who will buy my Indra, ete’., but allusions to idolatry are 
else vhere extromely doubtful.’’ There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that in these two passages, very hkely references to 
some sensible representations of Indra are made, for these are 
actually offered for hire by the hymnist. But, even here, if 
we read these verses along with the context, we feel grave 
doubt about accepting them as referring to actual images of 


1 Encyoclopaedia of Religion and Hthire, Vol. VIT., p. 118, 
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Indra. As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘‘ Just as the Bodhi- 
tree and paduka at Bharbut are called ‘ Buddha ’ (bhagavato), 
so here a symbol may have been referred to as ‘Indra’ ”’ 
(H.1.1.A., p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. 
In the case of the various symbols aniconically representing 
the Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, therc 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (pija); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ 
in the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs, and the very nature of the monuments in which 
they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. These 
Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere symbols 
or images, were certainly not so many objects of worship. 
Reference has already been made to Venkateswara’s remark 
about aceepting these ag ‘permanent images of Indra’ used in 
Indra festival. But the very context in the former passage 
and the term ‘orirdni’ used in it give in my opinion 
the clue regarding their character. These were in all 
probability meant for abhicdra purposes, for inflicting harm 
and injury on the enemies of the hirer by performing some 
sacrificial rituals in which they were principally utilised ; if 
this interpretation of their original character is accepted, 
there remains no ground for Venkateswara’s supposition that 
vrirani in the passage means ‘ apparently images of Vrtra 
made for each occasion, whence the plnral rrtrani to be slain 
by Indra.’ As Vrtra was the arch encmy of Indra, the plural 
of the word in this passage figuratively refers to the enem.es 
of.the hirer, who were to be harmed or slain through the 
agency of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by 
Sayana in this manner; the commentator says, Tadaénim he 
kretaro yusmakam madhya eramapi samayah kriyate} 
Yadéyamindro vrtrini trudtyin satrin jamghanat, etc., i.e., 
the hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, 7.¢., enemies, etc. Reference to abhicdra 
ritual, though implicit here, is explicit in many other 
Vedic, especially Brihmana, passages, and a substantial 
portion of the Atharvareda is devoted to it. Thus, there 
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can be no question of placing the Indra fetishes on the samc 
footing with the images of the cult gods of the subsequent 
period, though we s!....1 see afterwards that particular varieties 
of some of the latter were used also for abhicdra purposes (the 
rites associated with these acts unquestionably differed in the 
two periods). The above-mentioned sensible representations 
of Indra again remind us of various other objects which are 
mentioned in the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic 
divinities, all these symbols being necessarily imtimately 
connected with the rituals of sacrifice Thus, ‘' the wheel 
is in various ritual performances employed as a symbol of the 
sun, as representing both its shape and its motion — Tt 1s thus 
used in the Vajapeya sacrifice, un the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire- 
brand was employed as a syinbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before; and im pimp the fire- 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the san.””? 
But the clearest mention of a sensible representation 1s in 
association with the Aqnicayana ceremony iv sacrifice, ‘This 
ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, imdepen- 
dently of the ordinary <Agnyfidheya and Punarédheya 
ceremonies (the installation and the re-iistallation of the 
sacrificial fires). The T'aetiriya Samlité (V. 2, 6-9) lays 
down that the objects named below are to ve deposited in the 
foundation of the altar in this particular mte-- a Jotus leaf, 
a gold disc, a golden man (hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick of dared grass, a living 
tortoise, the beads of dead ammals meluding those of a horse 
and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which the head 
of the man is put, and the head of a snake. R. P, Chanda 
surmises that ‘* in such a company the golden man probably 
represents the human victim originally immolated and buried 
at the foundation of a sacrod edifice.’’ It may be mentioned 


* Macdonell, Verde Mythology, p. 185. With regard to the wheol and the 
golden disc symbolising the sun, Coomsraswamy's remarke are worth quoting, 
The wheel which later on becomes the mark of a Chakravartin, the discus of 
Vieou and the Buddiust Wheel of the Law, origmally represented the aun, The 
diac of gold placed Lelind the fire altar to represent the sun aay well be the origin 
of the later prabhamandata or érraécahra (nimbue)"' (HLA, p. 41), 
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here in passim that in the foundation ceremonies of buildings 
in many parts ol India, one rite consists of drawing in out- 
line with vermilion paint the figure of a man on a full-sized 
brick which 1s then placed um the lowermost depth of the 
foundation trench, 1t being understood that the particular 
brick with the outline drawing must not be disturbed in any 
way during the construction ; this figure is described in the 
ritual texts dealing with vdsluyaiga as castupurusa to whom 
flowers, sandal paste, and five jewels (paficaratna) are offered. 
The partially sacred character of the golden man, also, has 
rightly been emphasised by Chanda by referring to a 
Satapatha Brahmana passage (VIL. 4, 1, 15) which identifies 
ww with Prajipati, Agni and even the sacrificer himself in 
turn. With regard to the mode of representation, the 
following extract from the same text (VIT, 4, 1,445) deserves 
careful notice, ‘* As to this they say * Let him make no arms 
to this gulden man, lest he should cause bum to be redundant ; 
for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms.’ Let bim 
nevertheless make (aan with arms).'” Coomaraswamy 
offers a apposite comparison of this crude figure, which must 
have been a plaque in human form, with the ‘‘little plaque 
supposed to represent Prthivi found in a burial mound, 
regarded as Vedic, at Laurrya Nandangarl’’ (H.1.1.A4., p. 42). 
This may also be compared with the tiny gold-leaf female 
figure which was found among many other precious and 
semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket at Piprawa, 
the relics, as the inscription mforms us, beng associated with 
Buddha. After a critical consideration of all these data, it 
can be cuntidently observed that, even when sume references 
to symbols or sensible representations are found in the Vedic 
and Brahmanic texts, this dees not necessarily mean that 
they were the images proper of the respective divinities. 


1 For the Taittsriya Samhetd passage, cf. Keith, The Veda of the Black 
Yajue, Harvard Oriontal Series, Vol. 19, pp. 408-14 For the Sotapatha Brahmage 
reference, cf, Hggeling, Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. XLT, p. 876. R. P. Chanda 
first noticed the importance of those passages m his Memory (No. 30), p. 2, and 
rightly obaerved that there was no room fo: images of gods in the Vedic form of 
worship (yajfta). © 
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It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Rrahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the belicfs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans, Thus, the view here presented to us 16 
palpably one-sided, and our knowledge about the religious 
practices of the vast mass of the people and the original 
settlers of India is necessarily scanty Ljiot’s remark that 
‘we cannot assume that idvas or usages not mentioned in 
the Rgveda did not exist at the time when it was composed *’ 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 1., p. 58) is true to a great 
extent. The information supplied to us by data gleaned 
from it and the subsequent allied literature, 1s not merely 
negative, but also positive with regard to the customs of a 
certain section of the people; the practice of making images 
of their gods and worshipping them is not only not mentioned 
in them, but there is also positive evidence, as we have seen 
above, that in the type of religion sanctioned by then there 
could have been no place for it. But was it in vogue among the 
other vast section of the Indian people on whose customs and 
faith only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above 
texis? We cannot be defimtely sure in our answer to this 
question. Bat in the Rgveda, there are one or two passages 
which seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes 
of people are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the 
hymnists in two of the Rk verses, one in R. V., VII. 21, 5, 
and the other in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is praved 
tc in order that the Raksasas may not harm the hymnist and 
he may kill the ferocious animals; the god is also besouglit 
not to let the Siénadevas approach the sacrifice (Na ydtara 
Indra jijuvurno na vandand Ssavistha vedyabhihi Sa 
Sardhadaryo visunasya jantorma sisnadevd api gurrlam 
nah); in the second one, Indra is described as having slain 
the Sisuadevas, when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated 
fort (Anarvd yacchatadurasya vedo ghnaichisnadevan abhi 
varpusa bhit), These Signadevas, as they are mentioned 
along with the Raksasas (yatava) in the first, and as they are 
looked down upon and deprecated, have been taken by many 

‘uropean and Indian scholars to denote the original settlers 
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of India, the word meaning, according to them, those that 
have the phallus for their deity (signa devah yesaim te). It 
must be said, however, that Siyana offered quite a different 
explanation of the term. He took it to mean those people 
that were addicted to sensual pleasures. The exact words used 
by Sayana in his commentary are—Sisnena diryanti kridanit 
iti sifnaderah } | Abrahmacaryfi ityarthah—which means 
that Sidnadevas are those who play with their organs of 
generation, i.¢c., those that have fallen from the vow of a 
Brahmaciri. He quotes Yiska in his support in this manner 
~—Tatha ca Yashah \ Sa utsahatim yo visunasya jantorvis- 
amasya ma sisnadera abrahmacaryah | Sisnam snathateh | 
Api gurrtam nah satyam va yajiiam va (Nirukta, TV., 19). 
While commenting on the sceond passage (X. 99, 3), he uses 
the same explanation (Sisnaderiin abrahmacaryan)y; but, 
incidental reference may be made to his commentary on 
R.V., X. 27, 19, where the word «na occurs. The last part of 
the above Rk is—sadyah Sisndt pramindno naviyin ; Savana 
comments on it thus--Sadyastadinimera iknai  signani \ 
Sisnain snathateriti nirvacandl snathitrni tddayitrni raksasd- 
dirrndani pramindnah prakarsena himsan cte. Here in this 
word he finds an allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original 
settlers of India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible 
that signa in this passage and Sisnadera in the two other 
passages quoted above denoted the same people. If this view 
is accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a parti- 
cular religions practice of a certain section of the Indian 
ropulation of the remote times. Tt can very well be pre- 
sumed that this consisted of making sensible representations 
of the human phallus, which was conceived as symbolising 
principally the potent force at the root of creation, and wor- 
shipping them. The numerous phalli which have been 
discovered in the Indus Valley and which have been inter- 
preted as the cult-objects of a people who were culturally 
different from the early Vedic Indo-Aryans go a great length 
in, supporting the above conclusion. This peculiar custom 
of using the phalli for cult-purposes was not liked by the 
latter. Even when phallicism came to be inseparably 
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associated with the worship of Rudra-iva, the orthodox 
Indo-Aryans who upheld the orginal Vedic tradition were at 
first tardy in its recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard 
to the above Vedie passages, ‘‘ Phallic worship may be 
alluded to in that of the ‘tail gods,’ as Gatbe thinks, but is 
deprecated.’’ Tle is quite correct m this cautious acceptance 
of a hypothesis put forward by various other scholars; but 
the other part of bis remark, riz., ‘‘ One verse, however, 
which seems to have crept in by mistake 1s apparently due 
te phallic influence (R.V., VT. 1, 34, though such a cult 
was not openly acknowledged till Siva worship began, and 
is ne part of Brahmanism, "as open to criticism (Religions of 
India, p. $52). In the Rk. verse to which he refers, there 
is not the Icast allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; 
it merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sagvati, 
the wife of Asanga, in seeing her lusband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
She merely describes her husband's organ in the verse, in- 
cidentally referring to her own feelings. ‘ drevasya sthiram 
dadrse purastadanastha ururavaramcamanah } Saseatt narya- 
bhicaksyaha subhadramarya bhojanam eibharsi.’ 

Another epithet, which is also deprecatingh used by the 
hymnists, in the Rgreda to denote certain classes of beings 
is Miiradera. Ii occurs as many as three times, viz., im 
VIT. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill the Miiradevas, while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas (Rahksoha), 18 asked 
toa do the sane. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sivana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 
mate the importance of this term. R.V., VIT. 104, 24 
reads-— Indra jahi— pumfimsam = yatudhdinamula  striyam 
miyaya sisadindm '’ Vigriviso miiraderai rdantue ma_ te 
dréanisiiryamuccarantam, It has been commented on 
by Siyana in this manner: He indra puméanisam pumri- 
padharinam yatudhainam riksasam jahi1 méaraya' [tapi ca 
muiyaya vatcanayd Sisadin&am himsantim striyam raiksasim 
ca xitu) Api ca aniiradera maranakrida raksasd rigriviso 
viechinnagrivdh santa rdantu, ete. In the two others 
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miiradevdn is once explained as miidhadevaén méarakavya- 
pardin rakgasan, and at the other place as simply mdra- 
rydipirin raksasin. So, this term has been consistently 
explained by Sayana as Rakgasas who are destructive; but 
presumably on the basis of his commentary on the second 
of the verses referred to above, Wilson translated it as 
‘ those who believe in vain gods.’ A. ©. Das, however, 
observed on this, ‘‘It seems to me that the word ‘vain’ is not 
the correct rendering of mira, which may mean ‘ sense- 
Jess’ like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may 
refer to persons who believed in and worshipped ‘ images ’ 
which were lifeless and senseless objects.’ Das is cautious 
in this statement; but shortly after, he offers definite opinion 
‘that there were images of gods in Regvedic times, though 
their worship was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan 
tribes.’"' We cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the 
data before us that the word in question definitely meant 
‘image-worshippers’, and we cannot endorse the view upheld 
hy Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.” But, if the first part of Das’s view is 
accepted, then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. The term nifira in miradera may also mean ‘root’ ; 
in that case the compound word may mean ‘worshippers of 
root gods.’ But this does not give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 


’ A. CG. Das, Rigeedic Culture, p. 145. A. P Banerjee Sastri notes the 


importance of the term in his article on ‘ Iconism in India’ in 7.4.Q., Vol. XII, 
1996, pp. 385-41. He suggests that Maradepa, like the term Arya, may denote an 
ethnic entity; that the Mauryas in the Mahabhaeya passage (already noted by me) 
does not refer to the royal Mauryas, but to a tribe of long standing (of. the Pali - 
Moriya); that mir: is derived from miira worshipped by the earliest pre-Vedic 
people, the Miradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yakgas and the Manryas. 

2 A. ©, Das, op. ett., p. 146 He cites RV., VIII. 60, 15-16, ag referring 
to the mounting of an image of Indra on a golden chariot; according to him, the 
epithets arbhako na kumdrakak (like a small-limbad boy) applied to Indra can only 
have reference to the amali image of the god placed on the car; the word dempate 
{householder) also in the same hymna, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the Regi. But al! this 
is based on data of a very nuocertsin character, 
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The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed, and it will be necessary to consider whether 
this could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgreda was succeeded by that of the Brihmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guide books for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajurveda and the Sdmaveda form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the Jatter period the 
ceremonious yajfia came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that this elaborate ritual Hterature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about 3st is that it refers to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) utilised in times of 
particular sacrifices. The speculative section among the 
Indo-Aryans, however, did not Jong remain satisfied 
with the mere performance of these sacrifices, and they tried 
to assign special mystical significance to them. This was 
mostly the work of the Vanaprasthas, i.r., those sages that 
bad gone into the forest after completing their lives as house- 
bolders, and the results of their speculations were incorporated 
in the Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of 
literature being significant. As this body of literature, or 
rather the earlicr and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closcly associated with the sacrifices, — 
it unfoids before us their meaning (arthacdda),—there is no 
chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequel of these 
speculative efforts and ascetic practices was the ge 
of the carly authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
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higher knowledge—the true knowledge ahout the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘satyasya satyam ’, ‘ tadvanam ’ 
or ‘ tajjalan ’—these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—‘ iti upanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception 
or practice’—e.g., Chandogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10:—‘for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanigad, i.e., the secret import of udgitha as om, that is 
more effective’). In such esoteric literature where the true 
nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply cogitated, 
it will be futile to seek for references to concrete representa- 
tions of deities; the Vedic gods no doubt make their 
occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as a 
symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present to a 
certain extent in their conception had no need to be empha- 
sised in their present environment, and as for Brahman, it 
would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms of other 
concrete objects, much less to sensibly represent him (Na 
sandrge tigthati rapamasya, na caksusa pasyati, kagcanainam ; | 
na tasya pratima asti yasya nama mahadyasah). At best, 
various symbols, all abstract principles such as pranah (vital 
breaths), prajia (intellect), dnanda (bliss) or ananta 
(eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in their 
attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman; even 
such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as uktha 
and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus used in 
the Upanigads of the respective schools of the Rgveda, 
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Samaveda and the Yajurveda.’ The fundamentally specula- 
tive character of this literature, confined mostly to the domain 
of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to the origin 
and growth of iconism. ; 

But, the word of caution previously sounded 1s worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical — beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the people, 
obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are offen prone 
to generalise and assume that what can be said about these 
few is applicable to all the Indians of a particular period. 
Griinwedel makes this ohservation about the general artistic 
activities of the Indians of the period to which the Vedas 
and Upanisads belong.‘ Though a religga-mystical clenient 
may serve asa scanty foil for fully perfected or decadent 
artistic efforts, the philosophical-seientifie tendency, especially 
with the practical side which it had in ancient Tndia. is an 
altogether barren soil for art.’’? We have practically no 
means of ascertaining from this class of literature the 
religious practices of the other larger section, though we shall 
see afterwards that the religious texts of the later heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism thow a flood of light on 
this subject. But, in the latest section of the Vedic literature, 
the Khilas (supplements) to the earlicr authoritative 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhyasitras, we have 
clear and unmistakable evidence about the recognition of the 
images of the gods and their shrines by the orthodox Vedic 
Brabmans (Snitakas and Grhasthas). The Sadvimésa 
Brahmana is a comparatively late addition to the Tandya or, 
Parcaviméa Mahabrahmana, one of the oldest Brihmanas. 
In that part of the former which is known as ‘ Adbhuta 
Brihmana,’ really a Vedinga text dealing with miracles and 
omens, we find reference to the performance of various rites 


' Such was the august position to which this literature was raised and 
such was the respect which was paid to it that even after the ovolution of the 
Various cult deitios, treatines were compored in imitstion of it, whose main interest 
and purpose was to glorify one or other of the various cult-deities, 

9 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 18. 
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four removing the evil effects of certain omens such as the 
trembling of the temples, the laughing, weeping, dancing, 
splitting, perspiring, opening and closing of the eyes of 
the divine images.’ This passage certainly presupposes the 
partial recognition of the practice of image-worship. In the 
Sutra literature, the Grhyasiitras (not the Srautasiitras which 
are conversant about the rituals connected with — sacrifice) 
which deal with the rites to be performed by the houscholders, 
we find this recognition more thorough. The Pdéraskara 
Grhyasttra (TIL. 14, 8) tells us that the student (sndtaka), 
when going in his chariot towards the images of gods 
(daivatani), should descend froia the chariot before he has 
reached them; if towards Brahmans, just before reach- 
ing them; if towards cows, when amid them; if 
towards fathers, when he has reached them. The daivatas, 
Brahmans, cows and fathers are mentioned in such a 
ninner that the first one appears to be the most honoured 
among them. References also are to be found in this kind 
of literature to the shrines of the gods, and the terms used to 
denote them are ‘ devagrha’, ‘ deviyatana’, ‘ derakula’ (its 
Prakrta form is ‘deul’), But even here it is doubtful 
whether those images and shrines were in any way associated 
with the well-known meiobers of the Vedie hierarchy like 
Indra, Agm, Mitra, Varuna, Usus, Aditi and others. The 
connection in which those gods are mentioned in the above 
texts does not mean that their images are referred to, and 
many are the new entrants such as Tsina, Ksetrapati, Midbusi, 
sryanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bhadrakili and others, most of 
whom, it is presumable, had their icons and shrines. The 
whole of the Apastamba Grhyasutra, VII. 20, deals with the 
sarrying about of the images of the bucolic deities like 
Isina, Midhusi and Jayanta by the householder and placing 
them in huts built for them and offering to them boiled rice 


1 Sagvimse Brahmana, X. 5. Derdyatanam kampanie daivapratimd hasantt 
rudanti nptyanti aphujantt seidyants unmilanit. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharyya 
cites this ae an evidence in sppport of his thcory that image-worship was practiacd 
by the early Vedic Indo-Aryans: of. Indian Images, Part I, p. xxix, 
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from the sthdlipaka. More about this change ot outlook in 
religion among the Vedic initiates will be discussed in the 
next chapter.’ 


1 Apastamba Grhyashtra, VI 19, 18; Hironyahedin Gr §., 11 3, 8, 2-4; 
Sankhayona Gr. S., II, 14, 14, 17, ete., Paraskare Gr. §., 1. 16, 23 Fovntihes ‘ya 
with @ list of the demons and goblins such a¢ Sapda, Marke, Upavire, Seundikeya 
Tlakhala, Melmluca, Animiga, Hentymukha, Sarsaparnge. Kumara and mun ’ 
others who sre propitiated with offerings of mustard, seeds imixed with rice-chaff. y 


CHAPTER III 
THe ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF IMAGE-WORSHIP IN INDIA 


It has been said in the preceding chapter that 
the Jater sections of the Vedic literature distinctly indicate 
remarkable changes being introduced in the religious 
outlook ot the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. ‘The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous inhabitants of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as ddsas, andsas (noscless ones), ydtus 
or yitudhanas, raksasas, signadevas, mitradevas, etc., it 
cannot be denied that some of these latter people possessed a 
sort of material culture which was much superior to that of 
their victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, 
presented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard- 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling 
of cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable, or traceable only in 
faint outlines, in the earlier literary works of the Indo-Aryans. 
The Rgveda, or the other Vedas and the early Brahmanas, had 
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practically nothing to say on such topics as the law of Karma, 
the transmigration of souls and their necessary concomitant, 
the somewhat pessimistic view of life; but these were 
gradually being more and more discussed in the different 
Upanisads. The wholesale pessimism of the Buddhists 
might not have been the characteristic of the Jatter, but there 
is little doubt that the genius of the Upanisads wholly 
differs from that of the Rgreda, however many ties may 
bind the two periods. Again, the pantheism of the 
former can very well be contrasted with the belief in’ the 
multifarious naturc-gods of the Arvans as portrayed in the 
latter. All these new clements can be presumed to have 
grown in the Indian soil, in the inception of which the earlier 
settlers in India did not play a mean part. Keith has very 
cautiously presented the problem in this way: ‘* The 
Upanigads, as in some degree all earlier thought in India, 
represent the outcome of the reflections of a people whose 
blood was mixed. We may, if we desire, call the Upamsads 
the product of Arvo-Dravidian thought ; but if we do soe, we 
must remember that the effect of the intermture must be 
regarded in the light of chemical fusion, in which both 
elements are transformed.’” 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our snbject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads, is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons hy others, 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, t.e., piija). Tf we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the religious 
lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse the view just 
quoted. Among: the several constituent factors which make 
up this clement in its secondary aspect, the most important 
ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as spiritual being, the 
faith that his power is sufficient to secure that at the last 
the good will conquer, and lastly a conception of the nexus 


1 Reith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upamgade, Vol. Tf. p. 497 
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that binds together God and his worshippers as mainly 
moral.”* In the later stratum of the Rgveda, we find the 
struggling appearance of one supreme entity into which all 
the separately conceived Vedic divinities are merged.” Some 
faint traces of the belief in one moral god who looks after 
the consciences and works of men are certainly present in 
some of the Rgvedic characterisations of Varuna to whom 
prayers for forgiveness are offered by the hymnists.* Keith 
has observed, ‘‘ The thought of India started from a religion 
which had in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and 
the simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first 
roots of Bhakti.’"* But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth, and the prominence given to 
the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others, intimately 
associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. Even then in 
one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), the goddess 
Vic is made to say, ‘* T give wealth unto him who gives 
sacrifice ;., Tam that through which one eats, breathes, sees 
and hears ;...dam that 1 love, T make strong, to be a priest, 
a seer, a sage.”’ Wliot remarks about this passage, ‘‘ This 
reads like an ancient preliminary study for the Bhagavadgita. 

hike Krsna, the deity claims to be in all and hke him to 
reward her votaries.""" In the Upanisads, on the other hand, 
the mental] attitude of the thinkers to the one supreme entity, 
viz., Brahman-Atman, gets a character which is, in no very 
uncertain manner, reminiscent of Bhakti. The growth and 
development of monotheism, a direct result of the pantheistic 
conception of the earlier Upanmigads, was the certain back- 
ground on which Bhakti was to develop among the intellectual 


{ N Macnical, Indian Theiem, p 7. 

2 Cf. BR. V., 1. 164. 46: Indrum Mitram Varnnamagnimahuratho divyah 
ad suparne garutman | Ekam sadrepraé bahudha vadantyaqnim yamam matariévdna- 
mihuh ! 

5 Of, BR. V., I. 96, 1 and 2, and similar other verses. 

4 “S.B.4.8,, 1915, p. 884. 

5 Hliol, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. TT, p. 181. He says further, ‘Is 
ig true that the ‘Come unto me’ (méimelkam saranam trajo) is not aaa 
expressed, but it is surely straggling for expression,’ 


10~-1854 B 
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section of the composite population of India. The impersonal- 
personal Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the réle 
of the one god of devotion and the strictly monistic character 
of some of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically 
inimical to the ideas of loving faith; still there are many 
passages in some of them, which are significant. We are 
told in one of them that ‘ Atman cannot be gained by the 
instruction, nor by understanding nor by much Jearning ; he 
whom Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained : to 
him the Atman reveals its own essence (or person).’ Here, 
even though the idca of faith or love is not distinetly present, 
yet the positive assertion that Atman sclects its own and it 
cannot be gained by proficiency in the Vedic lore and other 
things does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god.’ This again seems to be clear in the Wathaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the glory 
of the Atman if he is graced by the creator, if the word in this 
verse is taken to mean * hy the grace of the creator > dhdtuh 
prasddat and not ‘through the tranquillity of the senses ° 
(dhatu-prasidat) as Sankara explains it. The Svetasratara 
Upanisad (TTI. 20) which contains much that is theistie in 
nature contains the same passage with an alteration which, 
though slight, is material.” It is in ts UCpanisad among 
the major ones, that we find for the first time the mention of 
the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse of the work." 
From this time onward references to 1t become clearer and 
clearer, and Panini in the several siitras of his -lstadhydyi 
lays down rules for various word-formations in which the 


1 Indra says to Pratardena who had asked Inm for a boon, Know me only: 
that is what I deem most beneficial to man, thai he should know me... He who 
meditates on me os Iife and immortality gains jus fall Ufe m this world and m 
heaven immortality.’ Elot remarks aboul this passage, ‘Though the relation of 
the devotee to the deity here is ptrely intellectual and not emotional, still the 
idea, that uitellectuel devotion directed (o @ particular deity will be rewardad, is 
clearly present’ + Eliot, op. cit, p. 181. But ha forgets that Indra here symbolises 
the highest principle discussed in the carly Upanigads, : 

2 The last caraya of this verse, viz., dhitu-prasadinmahrmanamatmanch 
1s changed into dhatuk prasadanmahimanamisam = 
‘ S Seet. Up., VI, 28—~—Yarya deve pari bhakliryatha dere tathé qurays 
Taayaste kathita hyarthah prakésante mahatmanah | : 
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etymological sense of the word Bhakti, viz., ‘resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to with faith and devotion’ 
is the central ides.’ 

The Upanigadic Brahman-Atman, when conceived in the 
personal aspect, especially in the theistic Upanigads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but Téa, Téana, Tévara, and latterly 
Paramesgvara. But even then, Svetdsvatara found it neces- 
sary to refer to some divine personal entity like Rudra (also 
mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, Mahan deva, 
Mahesvara, Mayi and onee even Siva: ‘ jiated Ssivam 
sareabhutesu qgidham °), who was the recipient of the homage 
of hts devotees. Tn this work which has not cut itself asunder 
from the general body of the scheme of the early Upanisads 
(‘beneath the characters of theism are discerned, half 
obliterated, those of panthcisin and under the latter, again, 
those of idealism ,'---Deussen), we are told that the knowledge 
alone of this one god will break up the fetters of death, and 
nothing will be gained hy him by the learning of the Rk 
verses, Who does not know him (Yastanna veda kimreé kan- 
syati). But evidently such a mental attitude of the thinkers, 
though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of progress towards 
the development of cult religions and sectarianism, was not 
at all truly sectarian in character. Its natural corollary, 
however, was the growth of the Jatter in which the element of 
Bhakti was the main guiding principle. The gods, 
round whom these cults developed, were not recruited from the 
orthodox Vedic Pantheon, but from quite a different source. 
Indra, Prajipati, Mitra, Varuna, Yama, Agni and others 
could never effectively serve in the réle of cult-deities, though 
some attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedie way 
of thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
more important eult-gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the developed 
sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods we find several 
of the more important Vedic deities such as Indra, Varuna, 
Agni, Vayu, Yama and one of the less important ones like 


1 IV, 96 ff. 
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Nirrti relegated to the comparatively significant position 
of the guardians of quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest 
purpose they could serve was of a mere accessory character. 
Some of the Vedic gods, again, like Visnu, Rudra and Sarya 
came to be merged in the composite cult-deities at a 
subsequent period, and this merger was so complete and so 
important for the cults themselves that some of the latter 
came to be designated, uptionally at first, but more constantly 
at a later period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of 
their cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Vigsnu in the 
Bhagavata or Paficaritra cult which came to be described 
as Vaisnava at a later date). But the origunals of these 
gods were actual human heroes like Vasudeva Wrsna, 
the son of Devakt (ef. Krsna Devakiputra of | the 
Chandogya Upanisad, TI. $7), Sakyamum Gotaimna and 
Mahavira, or mythological beings like Siva (Radra-Siva), 
the Yaksas Manibhadra, Purnabhadra and others, and 
the goddess Uma-Durga-Parvati-Vindhyavasini ' Pamm im 
his stra, Vasudecdrjundbhydm rut (IV. 8. 08) most probably 
refers to two sectaries who were the cxelusive worshippers 
of the apotheosised human heroes Vasudeva and Arjuna, 
of whom the former was the more honcured and more 
important. Patafijali’s commentary on this sftra fully 
endorses the view ; but what is also very interesting is that 
Patafijali refers to a sect called the Sivabhagaratas or 
devotees of Siva, the Holy One, who carned in their hands 
an iron lance as an emblem of Siva whom they worshipped.? 
The early Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the 
various kinds of worship that prevailed in India, especially in 
Central and Eastern India, at a time when Buddha preached 
his doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a cunous 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions that 
prevailed at the period: ‘The deity of the lay followers of 


% Biaborate use was made of the descriptions of the Vedic counterparts of 
the syncretic gods, thus fully substantiating the hypothesis alread 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vediec period. 

8 Mahibhésya, under Panini, V. 2. 76. 


y referred tg 
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the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Nighanthas is the 
Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those of the 
Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddliakas 
is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, 
Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, Maharijas, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahmi, Deva, Disi is the elephant, the borse, the 
cow, the dog, the crow, Visudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, 
Manibhadda, etc., respectively.’ Lt will be wrong to suppose 
that this curious assortment of worshippers of particular 
objects indicates all of them as separate secturies ; what is 
worth noting, however, is that here is an authentic presenta- 
tion of a medley in which the sects of Vasudeva, the Ajivakas 
and the Nirgranthas are mixed up with the believers not only 
in the Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Candra, Stirya and others, 
or with those putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities 
and asceticnin (cf. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas), but 
also with the superstitious animists. The last group, how- 
ever auch they nught be depreeated by the cultured 
imtellectuals of the day, plaved no mean a part in moulding the 
beliefs and practices of their more advanced contemporaries. 
Megasthenes, as quoted by Arrian, mentions that Herakles 
was the special object of worship of the Sourasenvi, an Indian 
tribe in whose land were the great citics of Methora and 
Kleisobora (Mathura and Krsnapura), and through which 
flowed the river fobares (Yamuna); this is a confirmation 
from a forcign source regarding the existence of at least one 
sectary among the several named above in the fourth century 
B.C. in the Yamuna region? We shall sec later on that 
urchaevlogical data from the 2nd century B.C. onwards 
substantially corroborate the above facts. 


1 RK. G. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Seivism and Minor Religious Systeme, 
p. 3 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India as desersbed by Megasthones and Arrinn, 
p. 201. RB. G, Bhandarkar wan the first to identify the tribe of the Bourasenoi 
with tha S&tvates, and Herakles with Vasudeva, The Ureek writers appositely 
designated Vasudeva Krgga ax Herakles, for both these deitica were very probably 
spotheosiged human beings. 
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A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sensible 
objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectaries who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially sacred 
to the Vedic priests, because it was the carner of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to their respective gods ; 10 the case of iw 
sectary, the image or icon or any such yisible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ekalmiha bhakti) to bis 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhicdra, 
etc. (cf. the dbhicdrika mirtis as descmbed in the 
Vaikhainaségama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of piij@ in which images were absolutely 
necessary ; these were abhigamanu or going to the temple 
of the deity with the specch, the body and the roind centred 
on him, upiddana or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (nairedya), vtc.. 
ijya or the very act of worshipping the Sn Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svddhydya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular eult-divinities, and lastly, yoga 
or meditation.’ The last constituent of the act of piijé 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution al 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-yoga.” Many images are 


1 Some of the Mantras special to particnlar deities wre (1) the twelve syllabled 
Bhagavate mantra: Om namo bhagavete Véaudeviyn, (2) the five-sylabled Saiva 
ono: Namah Sindya and (8) the seven-syllabled Sakti manira : Parametoars sedha. 

2 Sukranitiséra, Ch. TV , Section 4, 147; 

DhyGnayogasya sameiddhya: pratimilakgonam smrtam | 
Pratimikareko marttyo yathadhyanarato bhavet || 
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known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogisana Visnu, Yogadakginamirti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahabharata which refers to Narada’s visit to the Badarika- 
srama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping; bewildered at this (because Nariyana was himself an 
object of worship), Narada asks him about the latter's 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be." Here we have a_ textual 
avidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 
the dhydna-yoga, and their images depicted in this very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with those that were discovered 
in the Indus Valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings.” The true significance 
and purpose of the wmage proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light, and this is fully emphasised by the 
Pilsmayes appearing in such late works as Kanaptirvatd paniya 
and Jabdludarsana Upanisads and Mahanirrana Tantra, even 
thonsh some of them depreciate the practice of the persons wha 


» Mahabharata, Vahgavast Mdition, Santi Parva, Niardyaniyn Parva- 
Abyaya, ch Ad, verses, 14-45. Thin passage is a curious amalgam of the 
Saikhya and the Yogs. The entity who 38 the object of Nara’s and Néréyana's 
ftevotion in descaibed thus: Yattal sitkgmamavtjneyamaryaktamacelam dhruoam | 
Indriyairsndriyarthaisea —aarvabhitatica §=paritam || Sa hyantaratma bhittandm 
kegetrajfiageets hathyate ( Trigunavyatinkto eat purugaéceti kalpiteh || Tasmdda- 
nyaktamutpanneam trigunam drijasaitama | Avyakbs vyaklabhdvasthd yi st 
prokrlizavyayd || Tam yorsmadvayormddh: yo'sau sadesadatmakoh | Abdbhyam 
piijyate so’hs dawe pitrye ca kalpate | This onginal Prakpti, we are told further 
on, was one other than Hari. 

* This 18 ably recounted in one of his Iatest works, o%¢., Medteval Indian 
Sculptures in the British Museum, Ch. I, pp. 6-10. He suggesta that the ' sudden 
rine of the cult of the imagos of the Yogi m north-western India (Gandhbra and 
Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult of the image of the Yopt once prevalent ~ 
in that region.’ 
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offer their bhakti to their gods through these media.’ But 
these works are mainly written from the pomt of view of those 
who firmly believed in worshipping the highest principle with- 
out the aid of any media (nirdkaropdsand), and the attitude of 
some of them was strictly non-dualist (Seramal mani pasyanti). 

It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
ihe Bhigavatas or the Paficaratras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tanu, 
ritpa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the Jord Vasudevs 
and his principal aspects. The manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forins of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cull-picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms ; they are Para, the highest form, Vyala, 
the emanatory forms, Vibhara, the inearnatory forms, Lnlar- 
yamin, the lord as immanent in the universe and as the mner 
controller of the individual, and Jasthy the Area, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the godhead, the 
object of deep loving adoration to the devatee The process 
presupposes a mental! preparation, a studied effort on the part 
of the worshipper, which culminates in the altamment of that 
frame of mind in which an object fashioned by buman hands 
reaches such an august level. A concept similar to the above 
is essentially one of the characteristic features of most of the 
religions cults of India in which the Bhakti clement was the 
main guiding principle. The Alvirs or the Nayanmars ip 
the south, the Vaisnava or the Saiva saints of the north 


1 Cunmayasyadortiygsya «= nishalveyasartrinah || Upaeakandm — karydrtham 
drahmana ritpakalpana (Rdmapirvatapaniya Upanygad), Swaméimani padyanti 
sratimadsu na yoginah | Aynendn bhavanérthaya pretiand parsitalpta (Jabdladarkuna 
Upanigad); Feam gunanusdrena riipini ewidham cal Kalpiténe hebicthaya bhalta- 
n&émalpomedhasam (Mahdnredga Tantra). The last-named work thus dorndes the 
efforts of those who want to attain salvation through this method: ‘ Manusg kalpaté 
mitts nrruam cenmohsasadhani| Srapnafabdhena rijyena rajano manavae 

“(atha || Mrerhilidhdtudarradt-mirtaris.arabuddhayah | Khgyantastapasé fldnam 
vind mokganm, na yants te | 
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and the Aciryas of many of the sectarian religious systems 
of the early and medieval periods throughout India were 
highiy cultured people, but in their approach to the 
deity the divine image played a very important part. 
So, T. A. G. Rao's observation, ‘‘ the Hindu sgastras 
prescribe image worship to weak unevolved persons 
in particular ’’, will have to be modified. It is true that 
the root idea of image-worship can be traced to animism, 
but so also can the idea of the immanence of the godhead 
he traced, yet in its rationalised and developed form there is 
very little place for erudity or savagery. It has therefore been 
truly remarked that ‘‘ in dealing with savage ideas of the in- 
animate, i must be kept in mind that non-living things are 
worshipped or feared not in any symbolical sense, which is 
altogether foreign to the lower intelligence, but as the supposed 
home of a spirit, or as in some sense a vehicle of power.” 
This symbolism is further expressed and emphasised by the 
usual practices of endowing the medieval Indian images with 
many hands, which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by 
some scholars. Different explanations have been suggested 
hy different scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, 
for example, suggested that it was the direct outcome of the 
iconographers’ necessity to distinguish the image of one 
deity from the other, when the carlier mode of doing so by 
the placing of mounts below them was found inadequate duc 
to the gradual increase of the pantheon. He wanted to 
substantiate his view by referring to one universal feature of 
the multi-armed images: their natural hands were in- 
variably to be found in such ‘action-poses’ as abhaya, rarada, 
ote., whereas the added hands carried different implements 
which were, according to him, nothing but differentiating 
marks.? But this statement is difficult to accept. The 
alternative suggestion, that the hands and the dyudhas 


4 Kdward Clofd, Ammism, p. 78. Italics are mine, 

a J.R.A.8., 1916, pp. 127-8. Refer to A. M. Hocart’s article on 
‘Many-ermed Gods' in Acfa Orientala, Vol. VIT, 1929, pp, 9% Hf. Hocart 
remarks, ‘ Evidently thoological conaiderationa were paramount in deciding the 
number of arms, and this ia far morc in accord with what we know of the Indian 
mind than Prof. Macdonell'a theory.’ 
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or implements in them portray attempts to symbolise, however 
ineffectively, the multifarious activities of the god, is more 
acceptable. T. A. G. Rao says, ‘The images of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 
of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature 1s denoted 
by the dyudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.” 

A well-executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpasastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside im it and 1s particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper.” But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations in anthropomorphic and, rarely, theriomorphic 
forms, they could also be figured im an aniconie manner. The 
latter inode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earher practice, 
In India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from 
a very early period, and this feature is also present even in 
modern times. Buddha could he represented by means of 
such symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrisana beneath 16, 
his foot prints, the stipa, etc., which were directly associated 
with him; in the Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda sculptures 
of the 2nd and 8rd centuries A.D)., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the sane time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central Tndia he used to be represented 
only in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmameal cult 
deitics could as well be worshipped in the SAlagrimas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as im images; but here, haw- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


1 T. A G. Rao, op. cit, Vol. T, Part 1, Introduction, p. 27. Tha weaponr 
or attributes, in the case of some at ‘east of the Brahmanical imagers, have alo 
their bases in the anthropomorphic. descriptions of their Vedie counterparts 

8 Abhirapyacca brmbanam derah adnnidhyamycchaly (Hayagirsa Paftcaraira) ; 
Sukraniliséra, TV. Bec, 4; 152-8; - Yathoktarayavath pirné punyada sumanohard * 
Anyathayurdhanahara nityam duhkharvarddhini y 
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the fabrication of mythological stories.” The Salagrimas, 
Bana-lingas and Yantras arc primarily associated with the 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta cults respectively. Then, there 
are various sacred stones scattered over different parts of 
India, which are taken to stand for one or other of the cult 
divinities. It has been shown that rude stone monuments 
consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs dis- 
tributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia and India are 
essentially sepulchral in character.”. The Indian phalli, 
especially their early specimens, portray this feature to a 
very great extent. Many instances are known, in India 
of ancient and modern times, of stones being regarded as 
uunconic representations of the cult-deities. The  well- 
known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sati fall- 
ing in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pithasthanas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most iraportant objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this or that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara, ‘ which bad a likencss 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse Bhima-devi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple of Mahegvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 
‘The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in tbe mountain supposed to 
have resemblance to that Goddess.’* Watters’ observation 


1 Cf. T. AG. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, pp 8 ff. Rao 
gives us an elaborate account of these sticonic symbols. 

2 Grout, Allen, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. 68 ff. 

3 Watters, ‘On Yuen Chwang,’ Vol. I, pp. 221-22 The Bhims- 
devi shrine 16 evidently identical with the Bhimasthina beyond Pafcannda 
mentioned m the Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Ch, 62, verses 84-85, and probably 
also with Bhigaga of the Mahdmayari text. According to the Mahébharata, there 
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about the resemblance is immaterial ; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to @ 
svayambhimarti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these objects of worship are principally aniconic stones, 
and numerous textual references tv the self-wrought phalli 
(Seayambhi linyas) have been quoted by Gopinath Rao in 
his work (section on Lingas). Tt seems that sometimes 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supphed by 
Rao proves that claims were put forward on bebalf of maan- 
made Siva-litgas to be regarded as Scayambhu cones. Then 
there are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their assoqation with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
Tudia, these were specially associated with ouc or other of 
the cult divinities. Reference may be made to the ligh 
esteem in which the bael and tulast trees were beld by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively, and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular slimes ; nunnsmatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much carher times. The asso- 
ciation of the Agvattha (Ficus religiosay with Sakyamuni 
Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 
Sirisa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with Ins predecessors 
were not the special feature of the Buddhist creed alone ; 
these Bodhi trees were the direct descendants of the Caitya 
Vrksas (rukkhacetiyant) of more primitive times. he trees 
and branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals 
discovered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this character. 

It iv time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vodic period. 


was 8 Yonitirtha there, a dip into whose kinda wan regarded an highly suspicious in 
character, These details are important for the rehgious history of India: the 
Yonipitha is now at Ka&makhya, near Gauhati, Assom, and the particular Bhairava 
of the Devi 1s Unmaénanda on a rock wm tho midst of tho Brahmaputra near by 
In the 7th contury A.D, there was o similar shrine in the heart of Gandérs 
with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For detailed discussions about 
these, of, my article in Indien Historical Quarterly, Vot, XIV, 1988, pp, 751-9, 
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‘Jncidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several other data will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the topic under discussion here. Panini’s 
sittra, jivikdrthe capanye (V. 3.99) as explained by: the 
later commentators is interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C.* But from this cryptic sitra, we 
ean have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Viisudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhytarastra, Vididhaka and Virtpiksa, the guardian deities 
of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western quarters 
respectively—this 1s A. KX. Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, 
and it seems to he the correct one), because Panini 
under IV. 8. 95 (yesdim bhaktir yap) lays down rules 
Jor the formation of words denoting the bhaktas or the 
worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and tle Maharajas 
CV. 3. 08: Vdsuderdrjundbhydim vit and TV. 3. 99: 
Maharajatthan). But Patafijali is much more informative 
on this matter in his comment on Pauini’s  sitra 
(V. 3. 99). His bhésya reads :—apanya ityucyate tatredan 
na sidhyati t Sicah Shandah Visakha itil kim kdranam | 
Mauryairhirvanyarthibhirarcah prakalpitah | bhavet tasu na 
syait | ydstretah sampratipijarthastasu bhavisyati. This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Visikha whose images were being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipiyartha); again, his 
agsertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of re- 
plenishing their royal coffer by the selling of images 


1 Cf. A. G. Raychandhuri’s discussion about P&nini's date in his Materials 
for the Study of the Early History of the Vatguaca Sect, Second Hdition, pp, 94-90, 
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shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects ; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as the Arthasdstra and the Manusamhita also supply 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Darganivega (Buildings within the Fort) says, 
‘In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods, 
such as Aparijita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaisravana, Agvina, and the abode of Goddess Madira shall 
be situated. In the corners, the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’? These are evident 
allasions to the shrines of the above-named gods, and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them ; an analysis of the names.shows that only onc among 
them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), riz., Agvi (the twin gods Agvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vaidravana is the same 
as Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, Javanta is most. probably 
the same as mentioned in the dpastamba Grhyasutra (VI. 
20, 3, Jayanta in this passage should not have heen translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as it has heen done by Max Miiller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter ; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahabhasya, here, and 
probably also in the Tpastamba Grhyasutra noted above 
(Isina’s image is mentioned there and Téina is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva); the goddess Madira may 
be the same as Midhisi mentioned in the latter work 
in the same context and translated by Max Miiller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’*? Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 


1 Arthaddstra, translation by R Shamasastry, 2nd FMition, p. 69 Tho 
translator notes that ‘the worshp of tho Afving and Vaidravana seems to have 
heen prevalent at the time of this work.’ Tho original text reads :-— Apanajita. 
pratshatajayantavayayantakosthakan Sivavarsravanadvi Srimadiragrham ea pura- 
madhye kairayet! Kogthakdlayesu yathoddesam vastudecatah sthapayet |i 

2 In the dp. Gr. S., theay three deitics, viz., Téina, Midhisi and Jayanta 
are mentioned togethor; Haradatta explained them as imagos of the three gods 
Heranyakedin, Or, Satra (11. 8. 8), in connection with the Siilagaye sacrifice meant for 
Radra for averting cattle diseases, furnishes us with the interesting fact that the 
cow (the consort) of the spit-ox (i.e., the ox io be symbolically sacrificed) and her 
calf are euphemistically described 38 Mighisi and Jayants respectively; the 
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‘‘goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chamber ’’ (Vasagrham 
bhamigrham va  adsannakdsthacaityadcrata vidhainadedram, 
etc. : Kautilya on Nisdntapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapranidhih autilya refers to the images and flags 
of the gods (deradhvajupratimabhirva) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spics outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (i.¢., the umages of them—dai- 
ratapretakaryotsavasamajesu), ete., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in) harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrti and there are various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 39), that one should not 
voluntary step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
that at the parrans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (FV, 153), and that he who destroys a bridge, the flag 
of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
av pole (really a pillar) or images (semkramadhvajayastinam 
pratimdndmn ca bhedakah) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 (panas) as fine (TX, 2°5). Mann gives us 
another inferesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these icons, were greatly 
deprecated, and they were placed in the same class with the 
Brahmans who carned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (Cikitsakdn devalakan mémsa- 
rikrayinastatha | Vipanena ca jivante varjyath syurharvya- 
karyayoh; TIT, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 


sacrificer then prays to the three gods, etz., Téiua, Mighiigi and Jayanta, to touch 
tho three beasts. If Midbisi and Madira be identical, then both of them are to 
be regarded as the consorts of Siva; one of the names of Siva ia Mighiga and 
Madirg is one of the synonyms of Durg&-Ambiké. 
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these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. This is supported by a verse in 
the Narada Paftcaratra (Bharadvaja Samhita, TV, 29) which 
says that one should never make the images of gods the means 
of their livelihood (na capyarcopajivikah). The whole verse 
reads:—Na ca mantropajira  sydnnacdpyarcopajivikah | 
Naniveditabhogagea na ca nindyanivedakah. The two 
texts, viz., Arthasastra and Manusmrti, thus furnish 
us with some important data regarding the prevalence of 
image-worship in India of the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D., 
if not of an carlicr period. The Mahabharata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the — gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirthas (sacred places). There 
was an image of Visnn named Salagrima in the Pundarika 
tirtha (Sdlaqrama ite khydto Visnuradbhutakarmakah . VT, 
84, 124); in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Visves- 
vara and his consort (Tetra Viseesgraram drstra derydi saha 
mahiidyutim 1 Mitrararunayorloka@napnoti purusarsabha ; 
Ti, 84, 135); these, however, might have been amconic— 
the former, a Salagriima, and the Jatter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Reference to the image of Nandixvara is. to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (Nandigvarasya mirtim tu drstra 
mucyeta kilvisath); in the Matangisrama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
advamedha-sacrifice (Dharniam tatnibhisamsprsya rajinedha- 
mavdpnuydt ; LIT, 84, 102); an image of Brahma is probab- 
ly referred to in JIT, 84, 108-4 (Talo yaccheta rijyendra 
Brahmasthénamanuttamam | Talrabhiganya rajendra 
Brahmdnam purusarsabha | Rajastiydscamedhabhyam phalam 
vindati ménavah). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by & pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
auch Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, Aévamedha, 
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Rajasiya, etc. A careful search among the early literature 
of the Buddhists and Jainas,—sectaries heterodox frown the 
paint of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period—in which 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols played a great 
art. 
: It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army of 
Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
Yakga.’ The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the visit of an Indian to Syria in the time of Antoninus of 
Fimesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a striking reference to 
an image of Arddhanarisvara (the androgynous composite 
image of Siva and Durga: Fergusson, H.1.B.A., p. 84). 
Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to Brahmanieal shrines and 
sometimes also to the images worshipped there by the 
sectarics in his Si-yu-ke. 

lé has been shown above how some of the post-Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may he argued that all 
of these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, and some of them may only refer to the 
aniconic symbols that might have served the same purpose as 
well. Archeological data will now help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numirmatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people through media, botb 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases. the data 


\ A. K, Coomaraswamy, op. cil., p. 42, fm. §. Bt ‘ Herenles’ in thie 


Rotnage may also have meant Krsna; we have seen above that Heracles’ name wm - 


mentioned in connection with the Saurasenas and Mathura by eee 
Dienyriog in. the Greek sonnterpart of Siva. 
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supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before®a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Adoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 
Fourth Rock Edict of Agoka occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows :--‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations ei 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ’ (Vimdana- 
darsand ca hastida(r)sand ca agikhamdhani ca aidan ca divydni 
ripini dasayitpai janam). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Mahirajas or Tokapialas, mentioned above: 
agikhamdhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world, and dirydni ritpani 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath ‘edict, E) 
means the gods in effigy (t.e., the images of the gods). Tt 
may be observed in this connection that the same sense is 
indicated by the word daivata, used in the Grhyasitras and 
some Smrti works, as is done by the words dinydamt rupani 
and deva found in Adoka’s edicts. By exhibition of these 
objects in large gatherings of his subjects (these saméjas 
were considered meritorious by Aéoka), Asoka desired to 
remind thom of the gods whose abodes they would be able 
to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma.’ These divine 
images and other representations had merely edificatory 
value and were not objecis of regular worship in shrines. 

Several pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones, refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former, discovered on the wall of a baolht 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagari, 4 miles to the south-west of it, in the old 
Udaypur State in Rajputana: Nagari has heen correctly 
identified with ancicnt Madhyamiki on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 


» Hultasch, CII, Vol. I, Girnar Rock Edict, p. 7, fn, 7, 
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copies of the same record (the last made in 1934-35 by the 
Government Epigraphist) have enabled D. R. Bhandarkar 
to present to us a complete reading of the threc-line inscrip- 
tion which runs thus :— 

(1) Karitoyam rajia Bhagavatena Gajayanena Pardéari 
putrena Sa— 

(2) rvatitena Aésvamedha-ydjind bhagava(d)bhyam 
Samkarsana-Vasiderdbhyam 

(3) anihatdbhydin sarvesvarabhyam pitjaisilapraldre Na- 
rdyananitikd. It has been translated by him as follows :— 
‘ (This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worship, 
ealled Nariyana-vatika (Compound) for the divinities Sam- 
karsana-Visudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(hus heen caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajiyana and son of (a lady) of the Paragara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
Agvamedha sacrifice.’ Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a_ stone enclosure 
was built in the Ist century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were cusbrined there. 
J. ©. Ghosh suggested that these were two ésdlagrima 
stones (piija-sila) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sina and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agnipurana. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of pija-sldé-prakara ; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ’, on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagari) of the 
inscription Sri-Vignu-padabhyam in characters of the 7th 
‘century A.D., is also not convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagari, he found in the western half of the 
Hathibada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also Jed him to arrive at the 


1 Rpigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 204. 
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above conclusion. The superstructure may have been & 
wooden one, as he himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 
A shrine was thus most presumably on the spot, and it 1s 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently sce that there 
are other archaevlogical data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedie Aévamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaha pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of deradeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhigavata Heliodora 
(Heliodorus), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came aos an ambassador from the Greck king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisé.” 11 
ean very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was, to this 
Greek convert to Bhigavatism, the Gad of the gods, the 
chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that, by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic = Visnu (ef. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Visnu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there were 
other shrines of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved by a 
fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another octa- 
gonal Garuda column found in a narrew street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar ; it records that ‘this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra.... a Bhagavata, in the 19th year 
after the installation of Mabaraja Bhigavata ’ (Gotemiputena 
bhagavatena... Bhagavato sprisidottamasa Garudadhvaja 
karito doddagavasabhisite....Bhigavate ma...). So, there can- 
not be any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bbagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples (uttama 
prasada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brahmi inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, edited 
by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula’s son Swimi (Mahaksa- 
trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
worshipful paiicaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine... ; 
these images are called ‘ five objects of adoration made of 
stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part 
of the original, translated here, reads—‘(i) Mahiksatrapasa 
Rijieulasa putrasa svdmi.,.(ii) bhagavatim vreninim pam- 
caviranim pratimah sailadevagri...(iv) arcddesim sailam 
pamca joalata iva paramavapusd............... ’, Here, we 
find the use of the words pratima and arcaé used to denote 
the stone images of the five Vrsni heroes, who were tenta- 
tively identified by Liiders with the help of Alsdorf with the 
‘five preat heroes (Baladerapamokkha paiica mahavira) of 
the Jain canonical] list, viz., Baladeva, Akrira, Anadhrsti, 
Saérana and Viduratha.’ Liiders even suggested that the 
images of threc male persons actually found at Mora, prob- 
ably of a considerably earlier date than the Kushan 
period, were three of the five statues whose installation is 
recorded in the inscription.’ But it has been conclusively 
proved by the present writer that the five Vrsni heroes men- 
tioned thus in the inscription as well as in many Jaina 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 10¢ #. Reading the second line as 
Bhagevato Vrishneh pomcavivandm pretwmah, R. P. Chanda unierstood * the line 
ay referring not only to the images of the five Papdavas but also to an image 
of the blessed or divine Vrsni, f.e., of Krishne-Vasudeva, who belonged ta the 
Vieni branch of the Yédava tribe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according 
to him, ‘one of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
and the five Pandava brothera were enshrined.’ R. P. Chanda, Archasology and 
veuveres Tradition, M.A.5.1., No. 8, pp. 166-67. 
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works as Buladeva pimokkha paficamahdvira really stand for 
Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Simba and Aniruddha, 
all well-known and closely connected members of the Vrsni 
dynasty. It was the images of these Vrsni-viras that were 
enshrined in a stone temple (éailadevagrha) by a lady named 
Tosi, probably of Saku extraction. A Vayupurana passage 
describes them as munusyaprakrti devas ( deities originally 
human by nature’, t.c., ‘ deified human bemgs'), and 
names them in the correct dynastic order (Chapter 97, 
verses 1-4). It may be said incidentally that these deified 
Vrgni-viras, or cxactly tour of them—Vasudeva, Samkar- 
sana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were endowed with special 
sanctity and regarded as four primary Vyahas of the highest 
god Para Vasudeva in the tenet of the developed Paficaratra 
cult (for a detailed discussion about all this, ef. 
J.18.0.4., Vol. X, pp. 65-8. 

The second inseription is of a very fragmentary 
character ; it was also edited by Tiiders in this series, and it 
belongs to the time of Kanishka. Tt contains in the third 
line the only legible words Tosiye patimd, interpreted by 
him as an image of Tosi, perhaps the saine as Tosi of the 
other record just referred to (line three of which reads-~-yas- 
Tosdyah Sailam srimadgrhamatulamudadhasamadhara). Ye 
tentatively suggested that this image of Tosf, about a century 
later than the first inseription, was crected by some one of 
her descendants at her shrine (cf. line 8 of the Ist inscription 
just quoted) as an act of posthumous honour, about ‘a 
hundred years after her death.’ If Tiiders’ interpretation 
of the inscribed statue is accepted, then we have here a 
further epigraphic as well as monumental evidence regard- 
ing the erection of secular statues which were objects of 
honour ; reference has already been made by me to the Mat 
statue of the Kushan king Vima Kadphises in a previous 
chapter. Inscriptions Nos. V and VI, edited by Liiders, 
further strengthen the view that the custom of erecting 


1 Toed., pp. 900-02. He offered this explenation, for there was absolutely 
nothing to show that the statue wos meant for a poddess or a Yul 
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portrait statues was much in vogue among the foreign chiefs 
of Mathura during the Kushan period ; the former incised on 
the pedestal of an image from Ganeshra refers to the image 
of the great general Uliana (Mahadamdandyakasya,........ 
Uldnasya patima) while the latter alludes to...rnasya pratima. 

The last inscription in this list, found incised on a 
door-jamb from Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda 
in the M.A.S.J., No. 5, pp. 168-78 and plates XXV-XXVJI, 
ulsy fragmentary in character, records the gift of a torana, 
redikd (railing) and a third object (restored by Chanda as 
catauhsdlam ; Liiders, however, suggests devakulam or sailam) 
in the Mahisthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Tiiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodisa. Tiiders suggested the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhaigavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription; if we assume 
with hin that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door- 
jamb record was enlarged or embellished-during the reign of 
Sudisa by a person. a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodaisa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liiders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions 
was a Brahman), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers 10 the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Paficaviras of 
the Vrsnis. Jt will be necdless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectarics, not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain, in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it, and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several objects of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding: 
our subject. Mention may be made here first of the broken 


’ 
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figure of probably a Jaina Tirthamkara found in course of 
excavations at a place called Lohanipur near Patna (Bihar). 
It is shown in the nude, and it bears a very high polish; on 
this and other grounds, it has been dated in the Maurya 
peried by many scholars (J.B.0.R.S., Vol. XXII, pp. 180-2 
and pls.). From the so-called Vedic Smasina mound at 
Iuauriya Nandangarh, excavated by T. Bloch long ago, was 
found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with the 
figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as a repre- 
sentation of the Vedic Harth goddess (Prthivi) to whose care 
were assigned the remains of the dead by his relations. He 
ascribed a great antiquity to these remains; but recent 
criticism as well as excavations conducted by the archaeological 
department at the locality has disproved certain conclusions of 
the earlier archaeologist. T have already referred to the 
interpretation of the gold plaque by Coomaraswamy, and if 
we accept his suggestion, then it seems to have been some 
sort of a cult object: Reference may also be made here to 
the unique gold plaque in the collection of R. K. Jalan of 
Patna; K. P. Jayaswal recognised in the two figures standing 
side by side, one male and the other female, the two enlt 
deities Mara and Parvati. He was of opinion that it ought 
to be dated in the Maurya period.’ Several of the animal 
figures carved on the capitals of the Asgokan columns have 
been taken by some scholars to stand for yods in animal 
form; a suggestion has been made that the figures of the 
elephant, bull, lion and horse appearing on the abacus of 
the Sarnath lion capital represent the cult gods in therio- 
morphic forms.’ It is not certain whether this suggestion 
is correct: if it is so, then they are not objects of worship in 


1 J.1.8.0.A., Yol TY, p. 1, pl. J. But justifiable doubts have been expressed 
by competent scholars with regard to ihe gonwmenessa of this metal plaque 

2 According to T. Bloch these four figares aymbohse the divinities Indra, 
Siva, Darga’ and Biinva whose vibanaa these animals are mdicating ther gab 
ordination to the Buddha and bis Law; 2.D.M.G., TXTT 190k, pp 658-8. 
B. Majundar thinks that they represent the four principal events of Buddha's life: 
A Quide to Sarnath, p. 81. Bell found these animale carved on coue moonstone 
in Ceylon and on certain pillars at Apuradhspura; Archaeologwal Survey of 
Ceylon, 1606, P- 18, 
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their present setting, their réle having been changed from 
that of the worshipped to the one of worshippers. It has 
been shown what use was made by Asoka of the divine 
figures (divydni riipiini) in inculcating the law of dhamma 
among his subjects; the devas in animal forms are parti- 
cularly associated with the wheel which symbolises the 
wheel of Tuaaw (Dharmacakra). But certain other well- 
known figures, the free-standing statues, some of them 
belonging to the Maurya or the Suga period as_ their 
technique and the polish attaching to them show, were 
undoubtedly vencrated by a large section of the Tudian 
people. The inscriptions in the back of the two Patna 
statues, exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult of 
correct decipherment ; the attempts by Jayaswal to read the 
names of two Saisunéga kings as Udayi and Nandivardhana 
were not upheld by many scholars, and few now accept his 
interpretation of these two, and of another inscribed figure 
from Parkham. The inscription on the last statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult of correct reading: but the 
character of the three as well as some other uninscribed ones 
like the Besnagar and Didarganj female figures and the 
head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully in the round, 
has been disclosed by the clear inscription on the pedestal 
of another similar statue of a slightly later date (1st century 
B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde ai Pawiya, in 
Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot be any doubt 
that all the above-mentioned figures, both male and female, 
belong to the same entegory. and if we can find a clue to the 
identity of one among them, the others will also be identified 
with its help. The part of the inscription on the Pawiya 
sculpture, which is the required clue, reads: ‘Gausthya 
Manibhadrabhakta garbhasukhitah Bhagavato Madnibhad- 
rasya pratima pratisthipayamti’ (the image of Bhagavan 
Manibhadra is heing established by the guild of the worship- 
pers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and Jaina  texta 
clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name of a Yaka; 
Samyutta Nik@ya (I. 10, 4), for example, refera to the 
Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the Yakga 
18-1884 B, 
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Manibhadra; and ‘ the Sarya Prajfapli, an ancient Jaina 
text, tells us that 2 Manibhadra Caitya stood to the north- 
east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital of 
Tirfut."’ In the Mahamayari list of the Yakgas, giving 
us the names of the tutclary divinities of particular cities 
aud places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibbadra, two 
brother Yaksas, are described as the local objects of worship 
in Brahmavati.? Manibhadra in the above insenption 18 
distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows that he was an 
object of worship; it has already been shown that an 
early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddesa commentary, refers 
to the worshippers of Purnabhadra and Manibhadra as of 
other deities. The name Kunika 1s unanimonsly read by 
scholars on the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, 
which is described in the inscription as Yaksi Jiiyava, 
whose image was made for the sons of Sa, by Nika, pupil of 
Kunika.* The Jast-named Mathura image is probably to be 
dated in the Maurya or in the early Sunga period. Coomara- 
awamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at Deoriva, 
also of the same age, in lis Origin of the Buddha Image, 
Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, 1927, pl. 4, fig. 47. The 
fact, however, that some of these Yahsa statues (one of the 


' oR. P. Chanda, MA.8.2., No 30, p 7 Ho further uforus us * In the 
Vedie — Hiterature, the term Yakss does nat oceut aa the name of a clase of 
superhuman beings and Kubera Vaidravann (the hing of the Yaksas tecondung 
be the Buddhiat and post-Vedic Brihmamc literature) im the hing of the Naksas ' 
Brut Coomaraswamy says that the word occurs several tunes im the Rareda, 
Atharvaccda, the Brahmanes and the Cpanizads, iy these earls allusions, a dnal 
attitude is recognianble—one of fear and dishke, the other of respect, The first 
fteflected merely an Aryan dushke and dustruat of aborgmal deses, while the 
second, from the association of the idea of the tree of life, presenta in certain Vedic 
passages the Yeksas who are primarily vegolation spirits, as guardians of the 
vogotative soutce of life; }akaae, Pt. IT, pp 1-2. 

2 Journal Amalique, 1915, Mahamaytiri, ediled with mttoduction and noten 
py Aylvain Leévi, p. 88 Manibhudro Brahmavalyam Pirnabhadragea bhrataran. 
The location of Brabmevati is unkvown., Lev: suggost. that the eily night have 
heen in the region of Varnu and Candhjra. 

® The pedestal imacription was read and interpreted by BR. P. Chanda in 
A.S.1.4.R., 1922-28, p, 165. If this reading is correct, then both Naka and Kunka 
appear to be the names of two early Indian sculptors, like Arurita and Tndraniie- 
magi, two Genugian sculptors of the mediaeval perind: the latter will be referred 
to sgain in Chapter V of thie book 
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male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were ovidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and ‘were 
originally attached tu Caitya trees or stipas’ (M.A.S.1. 
No. 30, p. 37). He wants to substantiate his view with a 
reference to the ‘ disposition of the images of the Yakgas, 
Nagas and Devatis on the railing of the stépa of Bharhut 
and on the old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya.’ 
But this conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of 
these huge stone figures in the round as mere accessories, 
when we tind Manibhadra being described as Bhagavat and 
when we see that these divinities, ardently worshipped by 
their bhaktas, are given the réle of accessories only in the 
Buddhist monuments, where they themselves are the wor- 
shippers of the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure 
wears a turban and 1s sheltered by an umbrella; Coomara- 
swainy does not exclude the possibility of its being a royal 
statue. But so striking an affinity exists among these 
sculptures that there can be very little doubt about their 
being all regarded as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a 
large section of the Indians. The yak-tail (cémara) is not per- 
haps a distinctive mark of secondary rank in these early statues; 
ib became so in much later reliefs connected with the cults 
recognised hy the orthodox section, where it is placed in the 
hands of some of the accessory figures of the central cult 
image. Among the various auspicjous signs mentioned in 
the Jaina Kalpasiitra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes 
regarded as an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra 
statue also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a common 
attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities like Siva 
and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy has 
amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of bhakti and péja in 
Indian religion.’ He has also collected a number of texts 


1 A. K. Cocmaraswamy, Yahgos, Part I, pp. 24-28. 
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containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an aliar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yakga 
images are some of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and cult; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.” 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Viridhaka, Gangita, Saciloma, 
Kupira (Kubera), Ajakflaka, Sudasand and Cada; the 
Devatis that can be recognised there with the help of the 
inscriptions are Sirima, Culakoka (Nsudrakoka) and Maha- 
kok&; we can also definitely identify with the artists’ aid 
he Naga king Eldpatra (Krakapatra) in his two forms, first 
as a serpent and secondly as a human being with scrpent 
hoods attached to the back of his head. B. M. Barna has 
collected mythologica] stories from the Pah Buddhist hiera- 
ture referring to the many occasions when one or other of 
the above had come in contact with the Budcha and received 
his blessings.* In the other early Buddbist monuments hke 
Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, 
though they cannot be clearly distinguished in the absence 
of descriptive Jabels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of 
Gandhira, in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail 
to portray elaborately the same class of figures in the numer- 
ous reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stlipus 
and vihdras. The frequency with which they appear in 
these monuments, though here in a secondary position, does 
not fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 


1 Goomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 18. 
2 B. M. Barua, Bharkut, Vol. TI, pp. 57-74. 
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life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 18 in the Museum) of 
the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Niga (Priyyatt. Bhagavé Nago).' The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the samc Museum, representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side, has an inscription im Hrahmi characters of the Kushan 
period, which reads Priyati Siddha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased).’ Relief No. C. 8 and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Végel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kubera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee), may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antartkga region, belonging to the category 
of the Gandharvas, Vidyaédharas, WKinnaras, etc., also repre- 
sented in carly and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described in 
the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatés, i.e., ‘inter- 
mediate gods’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 
gods, the objects of their worship?).? The images of the early 
Vedic divinities are few and far between—in early Buddhist 
art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as acces- 
sories, but their independent figures as objects of worship 
(bhagavat) are not likely to be found; iconic representations 
of the new-formed sectarian gods like Vasudeva and Siva 
are also rare in the carly period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of the Indo- 


269. P. H. Végel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 88-80, for the Chhargnon 
Naga, and p. 98 for the Siddha image. 

a For some deteila regarding tho Vidyadhara motif in early Indian art, refar 
to my article on ‘ Vidyidbara’ in J.1.9.0.4.. Vol, IV, No, 1, pp. Saf. Idders 
has published a Jong article on ‘ VidySdbares in Indian Art and Mythology * f= 
Z.D.M.G., 1088. The article is full of interesting information. 
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Aryans,—at the time we ure speaking of they have become 
to all intents and purposes Indians,—adopted the practice 
of making images and worshipping them after their culture 
contact with the lower orders of the peopie and the earlier 
settlers of India. The evidence of the carly Buddhist 
monuments like Bharhut and Sanch: fully proves that when 
the higher cult god Buddha was not being represented in an 
iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses were being icont- 
cally represented. It will be shown in the next chapter with 
the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging to the 
orthodox Brahmanical cults, like Siva and Vasudeva- 
Vignu, seem to have already come to be ionically repre- 
sented in the Ist and 2ud centuries B. C., if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult objects, however, 
were probably the direct outcome of the gradual incorpora- 
tion of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever- 
expanding Brahmanic pantheon and their association with 
and absorption into different cults The Waliya-damana 
episode in the mythology of the Vasudeva cult should 
be profitably compared in this connection The other 
stories connected with this cult, such as the killing 
of the ass demon Dbhenuka, the bull demon Arista, 
the horse demon Kegin, and = the destruction of — the 
twin Arjuna trees occurring 1n the post-Christan Bhigavata 
literature and ijlustrated in art as early as the 4th century 
A.D. (if not earlier), perhaps portray the mythalogists’ 
attempts to refer to the subjugation of some of the Jower 
cults by the higher one which was soon to be accepted as 
authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section of the people. 
Coomaraswamy has collected plastic evidence to show how 
the iconography of the lower gods influenced the iconic types 
of the higher cult deitics ; his remark in this connection is 
worth quoting: ‘Tn early Indian art, so far as cult images 
are concerned, onc iconographic type stands out predomi- 
nant, that is the standing figure with the right hand raised, 
the left on the hip. . . Of this type are the carly images 
of Yaksas and Yaksis, whether independent or attendant. 
And it is also this type which provided the model for the cult 
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images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the 
necessities of Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities 
in visible forms.’* We have already seen the etiology of the 
Yogi motif in some of the cult-images; here, we get a clue 
to the origin of the other mode. Végel has also rightly 
‘abserved that ‘modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures."* It may be added 
that in ancient and mediwval times also, images of Baladeva 
(Samkargana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) were directly 
copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this iconographic 
association has led to the creation of the confused myth that 
he was an incarnation of the world-snake Ananta Naga or 
Sesa Naga. 

Tt will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthiina of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Yapastambhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.”. The Garudadheaja that was 


1 A. BK Coomaraswamy, Yakgas, Part I, p. 29. 

20d. Ph. Vogel, op. eit., p. 89. 

4 Vor Vedu athina rf. RV... X. 18, 18. Por the Jupastambhas, refer to 
Mahabharata, TIT, 198, V. JO; I, 94, V. 28-29; Raghueamsa, V1, 88; Tsapur 
atone yipa with a Brahmi inscription of the time of Vishiskn, the successor of 
Kenishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan ers, J. Ph. Vogel, op ctt., p 189; three 
stove Yiipas discovered at Badva in the old Kotah State (Rajputane) of the Krta 
year 295. E.l.. XXTIT, pp. 42 ff. and pla; the Biyaygadh sacrificial poat (yépa) 
with an imscription of the Krta year 498, Ficet, C././., I], p. 258. Reference 
may alao be made to the Adokah columns; they are really Sasanastambhae (of. 
the word Sdsanastembha uscd in the Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganpapatideva, 
E.T., XII, pp. 195-97), but are described as ' Silathambhas' in the edicts; it is 
interesting to note that Asoka indirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stone pillars in India, cf. Rupnath Rock edict, lines 45. The 
erection of Indra-dheajas, waually wooden ones, specially associated with royalty, 
is frequently referred to in the epic and purinie lilerature; the Brkotsamhita 
devotes a hig chapter to Indradhvaja (Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 49). 
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discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But it will 
be of interest to note here that two other capitals of columns 
found here, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped as a tala (fan palm), and 
as a makara (crocodile), and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served ax the votive 
columns dedicated to the two vyiihas, viz., Samkargana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latticr Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Paficaratra enlt.| D, R. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another Garuda capital discovercd at Besnagar, is 4 
priori unlikely. The two small holes behind the cyes of 
the makara, which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, 
were probably meant for the insertion of painted banners or 
flags. The discovery of the separate tala, yaruda and 
. makara capitals proves the probability of either the first three 
of the four rythas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana and 
Pradyummna having been enshrined in the locality, or, i may 
indicate the existence of shrines dedicated to the three of the 
five worshipful Vrsni-viras. [1 is likely that the Besnagar site 
contained also shrines of Simba and Anirucdha. Simba's 
characteristic dhraja is not mentioned in the Paficaritra 
texts, but Aniruddha’s dhraja is desembed im them as 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is & white antelope). The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra Jeaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C... discovered 
by Garde at Pawiya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting taladhrajas in 
honour of Samkarsana.* Reference ought {0 be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of “a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base’, which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and yasey overflowing 


with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree : q 


\ ASLAB., 1919-14, pp. 188-91, pl. LITT and Liv 
* ASGLAR,, 1914-15, Part T, p. 21, pl. EVI oc. 


* 
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conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coms 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis ' 
of Kubera, viz., Sankha and Padma. This banyan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. might have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose special 
eognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins.’ Another 
explanation of this sculpture may be offered here. It might 
have been placed in front of a shrine of the goddess Sri 
(Laksmi) who was the presiding deity of the ‘ science ’ 
deseribed in the Méarkandeyapurina as Padmini- Vidya. 
The Besnagar Yakgint found within 60 yards of the banyan 
enpital may really stand for the goddess Sri (for details refer 
to my article in J.T.8.0.A., Vol. IX, pp. 141-46). 

Not very long ago were discovered some interesting stone 
objects at Tala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur 
Tehsil of the Kanpur district, U.P.; these consisted of a red 
sandstone cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 


1 Coonataswamy, Jaksas, Pt. I, p. 72, pl 1. The originel is in the 
Tndian Museum. Calentta; I have counted the number of objects coming m a 
downpour as it were from the so-called Kalpadruma and have found in all there 
are 8 such:--a@ conch-shell, a lotus, two vases all exuding coins and four more 
or less simular bags or purses, ther necks tied round by strings, the idea being 
that they also contain treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 treasures of 
Kubera, viz., Padma, Mahdpadma, Sankha, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, 
Nia and Kharea which are really water-symbols according to him. But the list 
is not the same im all the texts; the above list does partially agrea with the one 
quoted in the Sabdaka'padrnma from Hérdvali, the names of the leat three, being 
pul in as Kanda, Nila and Varera. Kunda seems to be a mistake for Nanda and 
Vareca or Kharra are evidently later «additions; for the same lexicon 
quotes from Bharata—' Markandeyapurane tu vareca iti hitva agfévera uktah :— 
Padmini nima ya vidyd Laksmitasyadhidavata | Tadddharaéca nidhayastan me 
migadatah srnua& Tatra Padmamahapadmay tatha makarakacchapau) Mukun- 
danilaunandadva dankhadcaivastamo nidhih|| Satyamyrddhyaém bhavantyete sadbhih 
saha bhavantyami |! Ete hyagtau samakhyadtd ridhayastava krogtuke ti 

There ig thus no uniformity about’ the number and we can sucgest that the 
eight objecta descendmg from the banyan capitel symbolise the agtanudhts associated 
primarily with Sri Lakshmi and secondarily with Kubera. Medimval repregen- 
tations of Jambhals, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the god seated on 
* couch beneath which is a row of etght coin jars, on the upturned one of which 
exuding coins, the god's right leg rests; one of his handa holds a mongoose 
vomnitting jewels; the purse ia the weual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kubera. 
The number of coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhule should be noted in this 
cornestion. 


14 ~ 1°54 B, 
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pillar, square below and octagonal above.’ The latter bears 
among other figures the figure of Gaja-Takymi flanked by A 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yakga 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must bave originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as 16 
still hears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock a6 
well as the peacock is the apecial emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushan emperor Unvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same god, are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which ix presumably a cock or a 
peacack.? Skanda Karttikeva is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skandah Kumdrarupah saktidharo barhiketusea, 
Brhatsamhita ch. 57), and so there can be no donb that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartt- 
keyn whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock, and on the peacock 
type coins of Kumaragupta T, he rides on the bird (ef. P). TX, 
fig. 8). Some medieval sculptures of this god arc known, 
where a cock is placed in his hand. The Visnudharmottara 
enjoins that kultkuta and ghant@ should be placed in his 
right hand, and vaijayanti patdka and Sakti in his left. 
The Mahabharata associates cock with him (Tram kridase 
sanmukha kukkutena yathesta nandridha kamariy, 10. 
231, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Sirya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some 


: : : solar 
connection ; Skanda is somctimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the Sun god in some ieonographie 


? AB.IA.R., 1999-80, pp. 192-88, pl. XXXI. The obj 
in the Gnd century A.D, and not B.C. as wrongly put ia ea ue ras 
aditor of the Report corrects the mistake. The inactintion on the fan, a in 
pillar reads :—Kumdra vare............ + 22 characters of the 2nd centnry AD. 
9 Gardner, B. M,C. 0. 0. 8 K. 1, pp, 198, 149 pl XXVIL. 18 
XXVIII, 99; of. also PL, IX, figs, 6 and 0, PT Wares eee 
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texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (cf. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1, Part IT, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from Visvakarmé-silpa and Bhavisyapurana).’ 

The numismatic and glyptic data are so very interesting 
and important cspecially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati- 
cally treated that I have reserved two separate chapters for 
discussing them. 


1 These points were raised and discussed by me im fuller details in an 
atticle on ‘Indian Votive and Memonal Colorens', published in J 1.8.0.4.. 
Coomaraswamy Volume (Vol. V), pp. 18-20, 


. 


CHAPTER IV 


BrauManican DIVINITIUS AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON 
Harty InpiaAn Coins 


The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utihsed for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed.’ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 
several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, 1s that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconie tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Riven when jconism had come to he accepted 
by the majority of the Tndian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 


1 For a somewhat detailed discuasion about the signifienuce of some of 
the symbols appearmg on them refer to Coomaraywe ny HTT 1. opp 48.45 
D. B Fpooner at first xugyested that many of the sivmbola were particularly 
Buddhist im character, the so-called solar symbol stood for Dhartuacakra, the 
tree for Bodhi tree, ote , ASL ALR » 1995.06, pp. 1b) F Bat tater he discarded 
thia view in favour of another, or. that many of them ware Zoosstrian In nature , 
thus. the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for faoma fren, eto, A RA 8, 
Ih, pp 411-18 D RR Bhandarkar supnowd Chat many of thes can be 
explained as tho vacua ways of Toprosenting Che seven jowels (sapla radnans, 
such as hast, axca, retha, mani, siti. grhapaty and parindyaka , the instents, 
of an Indian Cakrayarim emoowered to strike cams, TST IR, WIR i, p OY 
Durga Piawd tne] to explain the signifieance of thee syinboly with the help of 
some late fexts and suggested that most of these wore Tantric in character, he 
described the circular chiater of dots ae rimdumandala, a variant of the eo-called 
Taxila symbol as sadara cohra, oo J.AS B,, 1954, Numismatic Supplement No 
XLV, pp. 16-56. J, Allen in his publication Cata'ogue of Coins of Ancient India 
m the Brith Musoum-——has justafiebly reframed from putting forth @ny suggestion 
shout their choracter and has gone ta the Jength of drawing most of these for 
referring to thom in his deacription TP, N, Bhattacharyya » his Memar (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 62), on 5 hoard of silver punch-marked coing 
from Purnea, has very ¢arctully n-ted the moulitfarous symbol, and their varinots 
Sppearmg on them; he hes also not atiempted to explain any of them, 
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may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others appearing on mountain symbols, threc-, five- or six- 
arched ones, may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, 
lotus and rayed dise may well be accepted as depicting the 
Sun god; the tree within railing may stand for vrksa caityas 
or sthalacrisas ; we find even a human figure holding a staff 
and a vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same 
manner as on the coins of Ujjayini where we can justifiably 
identify it as Siva; the three-arched mountain symbol with 
a crescent above it may typify the aniconic representation of 
the same god (he is sometimes described as trigrnga parrata, 
cf. Coomaraswamy, O. Z., 1927-28. p. 179) with the lunar 
erescent on his crest, Sasdnkagekhara (P|. 1, figs. 1-4); some 
other symbols again as the second from the top on the left 
colunin of page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to 
depict schematically a garuda- or a makara-dhvaja. But all 
these suggestions are, by their very nature, conjectural in 
character, and no certainty can be arrived at in the present 
state of our knowledge. It secims, however, there is a great 
resemblance between some of them and others appearing on 
the pictographie seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever 
recognise the exact significance of the latter, then more light 
may be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and 
hesitation disappear to a very great extent when we take up 
the study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence, and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or 
cults. Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (PI. TT, fig. 2) 
differently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Col. IT, Nos. 
3-6) on the earliest coms of the Arjuniyanas and the Yaudhe- 
yas (collectively to be dated in the 2nd-8rd century B.C. or a 
little later) may very well represent the bull before the yapa, 
i.¢., sacrificial post. Allan has offered two suggestions for the 
svmbol—a litga or a yiépa, the latter of which is acceptable. 
He has noticed this symbol on the reverse of one round 
copper coin of Visnumitra, collected by Prinsep from 
Kanauj ; he correctly remarks, “The reverse has a horse 
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apparently before a sacrificial post (yépa) and may commie- 
morate an aéramedha sacrifice.’ One can compare the 
representation of this Vedic yupa with figures appearing on 
some other early coins in the tribal series, which were 
certainly based on plastic types and winch were also cult 
objects. Stone yipas belonging to the third century A.D. 
have been discovered at Badva, old Ketah State, Rajputana ; 
their shape supports my suggestion to a great extent (for some 
avmbols appearing on punch-marked, focal, tribal and other 
coins of ancient India, refer to Plates | and 11). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-Lakgmi, i.e., Laksmi standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two clepbanis (Foucher recognises im it the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). Jt appears on an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (3rd century B.C.), coms of Visakha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Avodhya 
(ist century B.C) and uninserrbed coms of € jyavint (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.) ; nay, such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern Tidia hke 
Azilises, Rajuvela and Sodasn adopted at oon their coms 
(PhNd, fig 1.7% Rehet carvings Weastratioe this moti 


1S. Allan, Op oat. ppoostiv, A47 UY XU 13 An inhorate form of 
the same symbol appear on the Advamcdha type came of the Gupta emperors, 
Samudragupta and Kuméragupta To oP dmv referred to this symbol, thongh a 
does not represent an icon for showing how Vedie ceremonial rehgious practice 
ia beng portrayed by uw few mi least of these tribal coma. Tn my paper on ' Devices 
on Home Tubal Coins”, published in 277 Q. Vol. ANI 497 fF, J have adduced 
grounds for eNplainmg the Bull before ype symbol az associted with the Sidagavu 
sacrifice suentieyed an the Gybyanitras The performance of (his sagifiee resubked 
in the acquisition of wealth aud prosperity 

205. Allan, op oat. pp 1dd-4, 149 1s?, 10-8, 250 and corresponding 
plates; R. B. Whitehead, Punjah Muscum Catalogue, Vol I, p 185, PL XI1IM, 
fi 383. The reverse device of some copper coms of Mauts and Azes (PMC, 
Vo! Topp 200-101, 192, £0F CG pp 70-71) 89) has been descmbed as a‘ female 
fue standing to front between trees’; Whitchead rays that it may he a Bae- 
chante among vines, while Gardner ask» whether i may be o Maenad standing 
between two vines. Coommaswamy io his article on Karly Jodian Tcouography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. T, p. 178) refers to three varielics of Lakemi, the thid one 
deacribed by him being Padmaviami or Kamalilayé type, in which she os aurronnded 
by flowermg atems and growing leaver, and very often she holds one of the 
ficwering stema in each hand The above com device of Manca and Azen (cf. PI. 
VIEL. fig. 41 may he o Hellenised version of the third variety of Lakem} Coomara- 
awauny llustrates the motif as represented in the carly Indian art of Central 
Jndia, ond the similarity 1 very striking. 
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are found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea’ of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later date and is still used by the Hindus. Goddess 
Laksmi again, without the attendant clephants, cither seated 
on a@ full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayini, on 
those of the Uindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Siiryamitra, Visnwimitra, Purugsadatta, Uttamadaita, 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayini, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like  Sivadatta, 
Hapimisa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Paficéla.” The so-called * dancing girl wearing long 
hanging car-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘a 
strictly Hindu type * by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy im his article on ‘ Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ’ as Sri-Laksmi, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 
above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yaksini Agvamukhi (Pl. IX, fig. 7).* The city deity _ of 
Puskalivati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner (B.M.C., p. 162) may be identified cither as 
Laksmi with a lotus m her hand, as suggested by Coomara- 
swamy in the above article (Pl. IX, fig. 9), or as Durga 
Ekanamsa., It may he argued that the numismatie and sculp- 
tural representations of Laksmi do not prove much with regard 


103. Allan, op ct, pp. 210-12, 259, 270-71. 27980, 983, ete., and 
corresponding plates. The figure of tha goddess on the Mathura coins was some- 
times wrongly identified us that of Krgna, Cambridge Hsatory of India, Vol. Tf, 
p 526. For a detailed study of the early iconography of Sri-Takgm? on the basis 
of textual, monumental and nnimamatic data, refer to A. K. Coomarsswamy’s 
article on ‘ Karly Tudian Teouography ', in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175. The coins 
which are noticed above can collertively be duted from the 2nd century B.C. to 
thd Ist century A.D. Rome of these figures, however, may also stand for Durgi- 
Gawi, as will be shown later on. 

2 1.H.Q., Vol. XIV, 1988, p. 802, 
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to the iconic representations of deities assuciated with different 
Brahmanical cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, 
because, Laksmi, as the Indian goddess of wealth and pros- 
perity, was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. ‘The appearance of the cult- 
gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this particular 
goddess, but their figures are undoubtedly met with. The 
reason for their comparative infrequency is obvious ; Lakgmi 
could very appositely be used by the issuers of coins (units of 
wealth), to whatever creed they might belong ; but such could 
not usually be the case with the sectarian gods or goddesses 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomarswamy 1s 
worth noticing, ‘In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut and 
Sanchi the tree, wheel, ete., on-or behind an altar, clearly 
designated in the inseriptions as Buddha (Bhayarato) and 
worshipped as such... Tater on the figure of a human 
teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old svinbols being 
retained as specific designations... In the same way with 
Hindu types; thus we find at first the huniped bull alone, 
then a two-armed, and finally a four-armed figure aecompany- 
ing the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his 
vehicle, while other symbols are held im ‘the hands as 
attributes." As regards Buddha, no certain representation 
of him appears on coius before the time of Kanishka. On 
account of the hammer-like object placed in his raised right 
hand, the scated figure on some coins of Kadaphes cannot be 
definitely recognised as Buddha ; the seated figures on copper 
coins of Maues and on others from Ujjayini are of uncertain 
character (cf. Coomaraswamy, The Origin of the Buddha 
Image).? In the case of Siva, it is true, there cannot be much 
doubt in identifying the bull appearing on many indigenous 
coins as well as on those of the alicn rulers of Tndia es represent- 
ing him theriomorphically. Thus, the humped bull, represent- 
ed on the reverse side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain 

1 A, K. Coomaraswamy, H.U.1.A., p. 46. . 

2 The seated figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for Siva; the 


head asoms io bear on it a krobylos (jafamukufa), but the object in the raised 
tight hand is not distinct. 
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Indo-Scythic king, bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthi 
script, Tauras and Usabhe (Vrsabha), may stand for Siva 
(Pl. TX, fig. 8); this reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of the White Hun ruler Mihirakula with the 
legend jayatu rrsah in the script of the period.’ But, it has 
been already shown that the bull before a particular symbol on 
some coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull. 
Before J pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a symbol 
which appears on an uninscribed cast coin (provenance 
unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realistic representation 
of the lingam. If the interpretation of this symhol is correct, 
then we have here an embicm intimately connected with 
Siva-worship. In fact, Allan has definitely described it as 
‘Magam on square pedestal ;’ the trec in railing on left of the 
same coin may stand for the sthala-crksa in association with 
the particular Saiva emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : 
“Building(?) on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ 
There can be no doubt about the interrelation of many of 
these symbols appeuring on such types of coins, and on the 
basis of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this 
coin, the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine(?) as well as the votary all together (P). I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins probably 
to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con- 
nect with the other one just described, the pedestal here being 
somewhat summarily represented (Pl. I, fig. 9). But lagams 
with or without elaborate pedestals are known to have existed 
in ancient times (for example, the Gudimallam Linga, one 
of the earliest such, rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine) ; 
in fact, in the early specimens the latter mode was usually 
followed. Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with 
trees growing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like 


1 P, Gardner, Britssh Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Seythic 
Kinga of Bactria and India, p. 182, pl. XXIX, 15; V. A. Smith. Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 286, pl. XXV, &. 
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emblem on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken 
together, seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. 
A Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represénted on the obverse of var. ¢ of 
Class I coins hailing from Ujjayini.’. As for the association of 
the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva, reference may be 
made to the terracotta seal in the collection of Dhir Singh 
Nahar, having on it a Sivalinga with subducd realism, 
described as Padapegvara in Gupta characters. Even now 
many of the important Sivalingas worshipped in India have 
their particular trees; the celebrated Ap-linga of Jambukes- 
vara near Srirangam and the tradition associated with it 
should be noted here. Numerous textual references can be 
cited to show Siva’s connection with hills and mountains ; 
notice should be taken here, however, of the extremely 
‘realistic phallic emblems of Siva shown above or beside a hill 
exactly in the manner in which the latter symbol 1s depicted 
on the Taxila coins, and inscribed in Brahmi characters of 
the Gupta Period, on some terracotta seals from Bhita 
(A. S.1.A.R., 1911-12, p. 49, Nos. 15 and 16. PI. XT, fig. 
8). The three coins noted above can with some confidence 
be dated in the Qnd-8rd century B.C., if not earlier. 
Joomaraswaniy remarked, with regard to the symbols on 
punch-marked coins, before the publicatios of Allan's 
Catalogue, that the ‘marks which we mght expect, but which 
are not found, include the lingam, ete.” (H. 1.1. 4., p. 45), 
If the above suggestion is accepted and there is every reason 
to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest representation 
of phalh on some local or tribal coins of the historical period 
(for the phallic emblems of Siva on an Ujjayini coin, see PI. I, 
fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must also be interpreted 
as so many Saivic emblems, The reverse side of the coins of 
the Paficila king Rudragupta bears a device which has been 
described by Allan as ‘railing with three pillars above; 


1 9. Allan. op. cit., p. 85, No. 9, RI. 2: p. 288, Nos. 184 ana Wa, Pl 
SXXV, 5 and p. 948, No. 19, PL. XXXVI, 18, 
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uncertain objects at top of each.’’ Two of these coins are 
illustrated on Plate XXVII (Nos. 1 and 2) of his book; the 
reverse of No. 2, [ think, discloses the identity of this device. 
The central object is a trident \trisila) placed inside a railing 
and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing over a basement on the coins of Paficila 
Agnimitra. The association of the issuer’s name Rudragupta 
with the well-known attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be 
noted here. In fact, Allan in his Introduction (p. exviii- 
exix) puts forth the same suggestion: be writes, ‘ Rudra- 
gupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars (e.g., 
Pl. XXVIT, 2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins 
(e.g., Pl. XXVII, 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind 
of double trident with prongs below as well as above.’ If we 
compare the central object with the device on the reverse of 
un coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both of 
them are identical. The latter has been described by Allan 
as ‘“T'ree in centre; standing figure on either side’ (op. cit., 
p. 287, No. 2, Pl. XLV, 1); but there are only three prongs 
and these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
t basement. The two figures on cither side of this enshrined 
fristla emblem may simply represent the votaries before the 
object of their devotion. The central object on the obverse 
of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV may show 
a tree as several branches issue out of the central stem ; 
whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of 
worship. But this time-it is so possibly to other gods, one 
of them being in his animal form; cf. Allan’s description of 
the whole device—‘Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure 
on elephant to right; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above ; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested that 
some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being shown 
here as an object of veneration. Cunningham describes the 
reverse of a coin of the Paficila Dhruvamitra us ‘Trident on 
basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks, ‘ Dhruva is the 
north Polar Star, but as it is also a name of Siva, I conclude 
that the trident refers to him’ (C., €.4.I., p. 81, Pl. Vi, 


* 
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fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the same device, ‘The 
object in question, which stands on a platform in the position 
usually occupied by the deity between two pillars with cross- 
bars at top, is, however, not a trident. On No. 538 (PI. 
XXVII, 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on No. 55 (PI. 
XXVII, 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 
a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star ’ (p. cxviii). Tam not sure 
about the nature of the device from the respective plates, but 
even if it be a battle-axe at all, then that would also connect 
the symbol with Siva one of whose epithets 1s dhrura ; it 
being a special emblem of the polar star, however, should not 
also be discounted, especially with regard to the coin No. 55. 
In any case, I shall presently show how the combined trident- 
battle-axe was sometimes used by itself as the obverse or 
reverse device on coins. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a symbol appearing on some of the uninsenbed 
cast coins described by Allan im pages &7-91 of lus book 
(Pl. I, fig. 5). When observed along with the above devices, 
it seems to represent a trident with broad flattened prongs, 
issuing out of a railing which contains also two parasol-hke 
objects on its two sides (a comparison with the side parasols 
of railings enclosing Bodhi-tree and other Buddhist symbols, 
as represented in Bodh Gaya and Amaravati reliefs, is suggest- 
ed). The combined trident and battle-axe placed before a 
tree inside an enclosure on the reverse side of the coins of 
the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 124, Pl. XIV, 14). This combined symbol with 
undoubted Saiva association: appears on the obverse of Wema 
Kadphises’ coins, where the king, a Maheévara by faith, puts 
offerings in honour of his deity on the sacrificial fire (White- 
head, P.M.C , Vol. T, Pi. XVII, 36). The same symbol is 
present on the coms of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudra- 
gupta issued some of his gold coins in evident imitation of 
the late Kushan money, he had to replace the trident-battle- 
axe standard of the prototypes of his coins with the Garuda 
emblem sacred to Visnu, as he was a Parama-bhagavata (a 
devout Bhaigavata or a Vaisnava). The replacement of the 
hill symbol with crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, 
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with Vasudeva-Visnu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta IT in his 
silver issues, struck in imitation of the silver coins of the 
Western Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be 
explained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the coins hailing from Ujjayini and its environs, The 
single standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely 
identified with him. Cunningham was not sure about its 
identification ; but the attributes in the hands, viz., a staff 
(not a sun standard, as he described it, for the solar symbol 
does not seem to be joined to the staff) in the right and vase 
in the left clearly disclose its identity (Pl. I, fig.7). Any 
doubt whatsoever is set at rest by the testimony of another 
variety of the same series of coins which shows a bull slightly 
prancing up and looking at the deity (cf. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Visikha, the mount of Siva, should 
be in the attitude of looking at the god, devavilsanatatparah ; 
Pl. T, fig. 18). Moreover, the three-headed standing figure 
ou the obverse of a third variety of the Ujjayini coins, carrying 
the identical attributes, further strengthens my hypothesis 
(Pl. 7, fig. 8). Cunningham, no doubt, identified the latter 
as Mahakila, but his statement that ‘this coin may be 
accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is 
unjustifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this 
figure ; he proposes that this figure and its variants may stand 
for both the deities, riz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Kariti- 
keya (in the body of the Catalogue, however, he invariably 
describes them as Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three 
heads of the figure on some Ujjayini coins have been taken by 
him to represent partially the six heads of the latter divinity. 
But we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous 
cuins and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins.’ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vispamitra (Visvamitra) 


1 Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pl. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. cit., Introduc- 
tion, pp. exini, 245-52. The object in the right hand of the figure is invariably 
described by Allan aa a spear, but it is nothing but @ staff or a standard; the spear 
iu the right hand of the defimtely recognisable Karttikeys on several varieties of 
the Yaudheya coins can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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as described by the Kharosthi legend across the figure, but 
on the reverse there occur two symbols which are intimately 
associated with Siva, viz., combined trident-battle-axe on a 
pedesial and a tree within railing, What is further of 
interest in the case of the copper coins of the Audumbara 
chiefs, Sivadisa, Rudradisa and Dharaghosa, is that they 
almost invariably bear on their reverse sides the representa- 
tions of structural shrines (‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, 
and ‘ two-storied domed stipa’, Allan) with the trident- 
battle-axe standards almost invariably placed befere them 
(Pl. I, figs. 16-17). The latter unmistakably prove that the 
structures are not stiipas, but Saiva shrines which must have 
contained images or phallic emblems of Siva. The coms can 
be dated in the Ist-2nd century B.C. On some copper 
coins of the second century A.D. issued by an anon\mous 
ruler of most probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the 
standing figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a indent- 
battle-axe, his left hand, from which hangs some thing 
(tiger skin?), resting on hip: his head is adorned with jutds 
arranged in the jatabhara manner, as we find them arranged 
on that of Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-hnga at 
Gudimallam ; on some specimens, however, he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella (Pi. 1, fig. 21.) The legend 
on these coins reads ‘Bhagarata Chatresrare mahditmanah, 
i.¢., ‘ of the holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of 
the Chatra ’ (one of the Indian insignia of sovercignty).* 
Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, 
Siva has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondo- 
phares. He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping 4 long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his Jeft which rests 


t For the Andumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan op ett., pp 123-25 
and plates, pp. 167-68 end plates. Does tins cless of Kuninda coms show 
that the tribal state of the Kuanindss at ane time was dedicated to the Lord Sa 
in the Qnd century A.D., and the coins were issued in his neme in the capacity 
of its sovereign ruler (the title Chatroévare is significant)? We can cite a modern 
anslogy: fhe reel] ruler of the old Travencore State was Lord Padmanabhs and the 
ruling chief acted ga his substitute. Tn medimval times, the kingdom of Mewar 
wae aleo sometimes dedicated to the Lord Eklidgan, its patron deity. 
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in the approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip 
(katihasta). Faint traces of jaté are to be found on his head. 
B.. J. Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and.a trident in his left hand W.R.A.S., 
1903, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in Pl. XXII of Gardner's 
Catalogue shows this second varicty of Siva on Gondophares’ 
coins. The standing posture of the god in this type is exactly 
similar to that of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted without his 
mount, though there is a httle difference in the placing of 
attributes in the hands (Pl. J, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply trident 
but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted 
above), and the object hanging down from the left arm is the 
skin garment, the palm branch being absent. But the 
close siinarity of the slightly bent pose of the body, just 
sugeestive of dribhahga, ix a very important consideration, 
and the possibility of its being the Greek deity Poseidon, 
because that god too has a trident as his attribute and the 
paimin-branch is a Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the 
other variety noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. 
The epithet devarrata applied to Gondophares on most of his 
coins may be significant ; it is hkely that dera here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-ki (cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalivati was a Deva- 
temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ;’ Watters, 
On Yuan Chuang, I, p. 214). Considering all these facts 
one will be fully justified in rejecting Tarn’s statement that 
Siva ‘does not appear in person on coins till those of the 
Kushans."' On a round copper seal discovered at Sirkap in 
the year 1914-15, Siva appears with trident in left hand and 


vow. M. Tarn, The Greeks m Bactria and Indu, p. 402. For the 
coms of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, cf. Whitehead. op. ctt., p. 151, 
PL XV, Fig. 48 and p. 183, P! XVII. Fig 98. For Siva with his mount on 
Wema’s coins, cf. Pl. IX, fig. 14 It 14 curions that even in the second edition 
of his book Tarn d.d neither refer to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva on much 
earher coma of Ujjavini, nor to the human forma of the god present on the coins 
of Gondopheres (Rapson) and of Maues as shown hy myzelf. 
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club in right; it is biscriptural, bearing the legend 
‘Sivarakgitasa’ in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters of the 
first century A.D., or a little earlier. The standing pose of the 
figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same god on the coins 
of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just discussed ; the left 
leg is placed in the same manner but the right one with the 
bent knee 1s stretched forward. But the club on the right 
hand is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles 
the knotted club in the hands of Herakles appearmg on some 
Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the whole figure is 
undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject itself and part of 
the motif are purely Indian (ef. the loin cloth and the tarban 
on the head ; Pl. XJ, fig. 5).' 

Siva appears earher on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The device on a British Musenin 
coin of Maues has been described by Gardner as 
“male figure 1., chlamys flying behind; holds chih and 
trident? (B.M.C., p. 71, Pl. XVII, 3): but White- 
head describes a Punjab Museum specimen of the same 
variety of Maues’ coin as ‘male deity striding tol with 
flowing draperies, holding club in r. hand and Jong spear or 
sceptre in|.’ (P.M.C., Vol. I, p. 101, Pl. X, 25) A 
comparison of the plates in the two catalogues will show that 
both the specimens belong to the same vari-ty of Maues’ 
square copper coins, and Gardner's description, though short, 
is more correct. In fact, the peculiat knotted club in the 
right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in the 
left and the characteristic stride leave no doubt that the god 
is identical with the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, where the 
very name ‘one protected by Siva’ shows that the god is Siva. 
Thus, this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin 
of Maues, and we can now say that Siva makes his 
appearance on some coins of alien rulers of India much 


1} ®ten Konow, C. 7. 1, Vol TI, p. 10. Pl. XX, 11. The nama of the 
ewner of the seal, Sivaraksita, is interesting; it means one proterted by Siva, 
4.e., fiiva was his patron deity. On this analogy, the name Terambi pala, 
referred to in the end of the first Chapter, may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.' 
Terambi or Teramba may be the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka a 
namo of Siva. , 
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earlier than on those of Gondophares (Pl. IX, fig, 18). 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of 
Maues’ coin (No. 13 in Cunningham's Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans, p. 30, Pl. Tf, Fig. 18) which has 
been described by Cunningham as ‘Male figure to front, with 
elephant goad over 1. shoulder’ ; elephant goad as an attribute 
of Siva appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and 
it is probable that this figure here also represents Siva 
Those figures on Maues’ coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure 
are to be identified as Poseidon; he appears thus 
on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the composition 
reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva tramples on 
Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 4.S.J.A.R., 
1914-15, p. 35, Pl. XXIV, 50, as Herakles trampling down 
a bull-shaped dragon; the Kharosthi legend in it was tenta- 
tively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa(?). Konow 
definitely reads it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and translates it 
as ‘Of the young Brahman Visvamitra’ (C.J.J., Vol. II, 
p. 102). This figure most probably represents Siva as Visva- 
mitra, the name of the person in this seal being after the 
name of the god reproduced. The bull below the left leg of 
the principal figure is significant. The epithet badu and_the 
name Vispamitra (Visvamitra) of the owner of the seal are 
significant, The name is one of ‘the various appellations of 
Siva (cf. the name of the god on some silver coins of Dhara- 
ghosha, the Audumbara Chief noted above), and one of bis 
aspects is described as Vatuka Bhairava (Pl. XI, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however, 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz., those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god ia 

16—1854 B. 
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invariably two-armed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries 4 water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last feature 
strongly reminds us of a similar feature in the figure of 
Visvimitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above, and 
of the device of standing Herakles appearing on the coins of 
some Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (cf. also the figure 
of Heraklcs on some coins of Huvishka (PI. J, fig. 18). The 
treatment of the jata differs in individual specimens, two 
modes being discernible, onc where the matted locks are 
gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of the 
head, while in the other mode, bencath it is shown a convex- 
shaped object which may be the hair treated in a fashion 
similar to that on the head of Siva in the Chatresvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham's Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 13), the deity seems 
to be polycephalous; Cunningham has, however, described 
the figure simply as Siva. In the coms of Kanishka and 
Fluvishka the iconography of Siva acquires a new orientation, 
and both the two-armed and the four-armed figures are found 
with a variety of attributes reminiscent of the varied 
iconpgraphy of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount, and when he is two-armed, he 
carries a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left 
(Whitehead suggests the possibility of the latter being a 
human head, but that is unlikely). On some copper coins 
of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva grasps a spear or a 
staff with right hand while his left hand rests on a club. 
On several types of gold and copper coins of Kanishka the 
god is four-armed and is shown wearing a garland or neck- 
lace, but different sets of attributes appear on different 
specimens ; on one set of Kanishka’s and Huvishka’s coins 
Siva holds in the upper right hand vajra (small band- 
drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead; but the 
object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is held by 
Vajrapini, the constant attendant of Buddha in Gandhara 
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art), in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards 
(an unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. IX, fig. 15). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephunt-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of crowd- 
ing two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the repre- 
sentations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
Siva on some copper coins of Kanishka holds noose in lower 
right hand, while the lower left is sometimes empty, but at 
other times resting on hip or hanging down, it holds a water- 
vessel, the other attributes being similar to the above. 
Some gold coins of Huvishka show three-faced and four- 
aimed Siva, holding water-vessel, thunderbolt, trident and 
club respectively in the four hands from the lower right 
upwards (Pl. TX, fig. 16); on other gold coins of the same 
king Siva appears as one-faced with more or less the same 
attribuics, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand: 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of 
Ins copper coins, that the attributes held by the hands of 
Siva are seldom fully discernible. 


Huvishka’s gold coin described by Gardner in p. 148 of 
his book (PI. XXVIII, 16) has a type of Siva figure on the 
reverse, which is of outstanding interest trom iconographic 
as well as cult point of view. His description is as follows, 
‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate ; clad only in waist band, 
ithyphallic; has four arms and hands, in which are goat, 
wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ° (Pl. EX, fig. 17). Trisala, 
tajra and cakra are recognisable in the front left, back left 
and back right hands respectively ; the goat or antelope in 
the front right is not so very distinct. There are undoubt- 
edly three-heads encircled by a halo (this is sometimes absent 
round the heads of different deities); whether the faces 
are all human is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the 
hands and the drdhealinga, the latter so common in 
sculptural representations of Siva from the late Kushan 
period onwards appearing here for the first time (no 
other early coin representations of Siva in his human form 
bears it), are noteworthy characteristics. The device seems 
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to show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Hari-Hara of subsequent days: it may also be of the same 
nature as that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimirti.’ But 
the suggestion that it stands for a composite icon, which is 
also the nature of the Gandhara Trimirti, is fully borne out 
by the evidence of a unique nicolo seal noticed by Cunning- 
ham long ago. Cunningham, however, could not understand 
its character, and his description of it was not accurate. 
He described the device in this manner :—‘a Kushan chief 
(identified by him as Huvishka on account of the similarity 
of bis headdress and garment with those of the Kushan King) 
standing in a respectful pore with folded hands before the 
four-armed god Visnu; the god carries in bis four hands a 
wheel (shown exactly like a cart-whecl), a mace, a ring-like 
object and a globular thing ; there is an inscription in iNegible 
characters by the side of the god.’ Cunningham identified 
the four-armed figure as Visnu on account of the emblems of 
cakra and gadé. The inscription which could not be read 
by him has, however, been deciphered by R. Ghirsman. 
According to the latter it is written in Tocharian script (an 
adaptation of Greek of a very cursive character), and it 
contains in the Tocharian Janguage the na‘nes of Mihira 
(the Tranian form of the Sun god), Visnu, and Siva. He 
also differed from Cunningham regarding the identity of the 
foreign devotee who, in his opinion, stands for some unknown 
Hephtalite Huna chief. The dress and features of the 
worshipping figure led him to suggest it, and the seal device 
would thus be two or three centuries later than the time of 
Huvishka. But the seal device is of unique interest from 
the cult point of view, for it seems to emphasise a further 
development in the process of cult amalgam, which probably 
began in the time of Huvishka. It may be observed inci- 


1 A.S.TA.R., 1019-34. pp. 276 ff., pl LXXWa. Natesa Aivar desembes 
the Gandhara rehef ag o three-headed and «ix-armed Trimirti, the bead to the 
proper right being that of Vigna and the one to the proper le’t being that of 
Brahmd; the central head ia tbat of Siva recumbent on his bull ut from the 
piste, the animal mount appears to be an elephant; the composite character of the 
image is emphesised by such features ws cakra (of Vignu), vojra and the third 
eye (both of Giva and Indra) and the elephant mount (of Indra), 
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dentally that if was these Kushan rulers (Kanishka and 
Huvisbka specially) who showed a great deal of eclecticism 
in their religious views, and it is in the fitness of things that 
we find during their period the beginning of the process of 
cult amalgam. The iconography of the composite figure of 
the god is also very interesting, for in the emblems held by 
the god those of Visnu and Siva can be clearly recognised; 
the wheel is the emblem par ercellence of the former, and the 
mace is curiously reminiscent of the club held by Siva in 
the seal of Sivarakgita already mentioned. In the two other 
indistinct objects held by this composite figure may be found 
the distinctive emblem of the Iranian Mibira (Indian Sirya ; 
Pl. XI, fig. 2). Such a composite cult icon would also remind 
us of similar figures of a much later date, one of the most 
representative of which is the Dula Deo (Khajuraho) temple 
icon of Bralma-Visnu-Siva-Sirya.* 

One unique copper coin of Huvishka in the collection of 
the Indian Museum has the figure of ‘an archer standing 
right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards ; 
legend right in peculiar characters, which look like old 
Brahmi for Ganega’—Sumuth (Pl. X, fig. 8). Only one other 
specimen of such a coin was known when Smith published his 
Catalogue, and these two coins are of outstanding interest from 
both the numismatie and the iconographic point of view. 
These are the two exceptional pieces where Brahmi script is 
used to describe the deity in the imperial Kushan series, and 
the device here has nothing to do with the elephant-headed and 
pot-bellied deity bearing that name. Here Siva is most 
presumably indicated by the word which is also mentioned 
in the sixth canto of the Ramayana as one of the attributive 
epithets of Siva (Ganeso lokasambhusca lokapilo mahabha- 
jah 1 Mahabhigo mahadsili mahaddamstri mahesvarah). 
If the identification of this device is accepted, then we have 
here a unique representation of Siva of early times where a 
bow is his principal attribute (cf. the Rgvedic description of 

2 For OCunomgham's views about the micolo seal device, refer to Nuntismatic 


Chronicle, 1898, pp. 126-7, Pl. X, Fig. 2; for Ghiraman’s views, of. Les Chionites 
‘ Hephtslites by BR. Ghiraman, pp. 65-8, Fig. 65 end Pl, VI, 1. 
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Rudra already noted in the second chapter—Arhan vibharsi 
sdyakini dhanvérhan niskam, ctc.). Our survey of the 
iconographic types of Siva represented on Huvishka’s coins 
will be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique 
quarter stater of the same ruler, in the collection of the 
Punjab Museum, which has two figures, one male and the 
other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushan 
monogram between them, the former being described as 
Oeso (Bhavega) and the latter as Nana. Now there can be 
very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutter 
with Uma, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found 
on a unique coin of the same Kusban ruler, where the god- 
dess was correctly described as OMMO (Umi) by the die- 
cutter; this coin was noticed by EH. J. Rapson in 
J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324. Cunningham had two gold 
coins in his collection, one a stater and the other a 
quarter stater, which were later acquired by the British 
Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum (P.M. C., Vol. I, p. 197, Pl. XVIIT, fig. 135) just 
described, but the former is the same in which Rapson 
recognised the figure of Umi. Cunningham wrongly des- 
cribed both the pieces in the same manner; Siva ts no doubt 
identical in both, but on the stater piece the guddess holds 
a different object in her right hand (in the other, Nana holds 
her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s head) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as OMMO (Umi). 
Rapson remarked : ‘ not only is the inscription quite distinct, 
but the symbol which the female deity holds in her hand, it 
may perhaps be a flower, is quite different fiom the well- 
known symbol of Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesita- 
tingly add Uma to the list of Indian deities represented on 
Kushan coins’ (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was fully 
correct in the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence 
in its support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka 
reproduced in P]. XVIII (No. 186) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
* Figure of goddess with the cornucopia as on No. 130, with 
name to 1, which is quite blundered and illegible.” But 
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if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson reads 
OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in Numis- 
matic Chronicle, (Ser. IIT, Vol. XII, Pl. XTID) and Coins of 
the Indo-Scythians and Kushans (P\. XXIII, fig. 1), it can 
be read in the same manner. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
but the third letter (the second M) shows two short additional 
strokes attached to it, and the last letter, an O, due to 
exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the second M. 
The whole Jegend reads OMMO (PI. XI, fig. 7). The, 
goddess Uma here holds a cornucopia like Demeter, Tyche 
and Ardochso; but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some 
such transpositions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopia 
after the Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-Kuméaradevi coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 


We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god accompanied by his mount, is 
usually depicted as two-armed and having one face or three 
faces. A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears 
Siva with three heads and four arms, standing to front; 
water vessel, noose, trident and tiger-shin are placed in the 
four hands from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got 
a bell attached to its neck (C.I.K., Pt. II, p. 74, Pl. XXIV, 
fig. 9). When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invari- 
ably holds a noose (pasa) in the right hand and a trident in the 
left. As regards the treatment of the head, one curious 
feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the 
residue of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the 
centre of the head, descending down the sides of the face, 
is treated in such a manner as to give a spurious appearance 
of the deity being three-headed. But on the other 
specimens, the additional faces, one on either side of the 
central face, can undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis 
of the noose in the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, 
Cunningham describes ‘Siva as Yama’; but the association of 
Siva or Rudra-Siva with noose is also comparatively old, 
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and in the later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva 
system, piéa (fetters) is very intimately connected with the 
god. Hp is the binder of the individual souls, as he is also 
the loosener of them. Thus, the Svetasvatara Upanigad, 
where Rudra-Siva is the god extolled, says—Tat karanam 
sinkhyayogddhigamyam jnatvd deram mucyate sarvapasaih 
(V1. 18); the Atharvasiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanigsad extolling the glories of Siva, describes in detail a 
rite called the Pasupata, known also as Pasupasarimoksana. 
The god Siva, as he appears one-headed and two-armed on 
the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototype of the devices 
of some of the later Kushan coins and those of the 
Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir." 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhigavata shrines of the pre-Christian and 
early post-Christian period, as previously noted, very few 
representations of the cult pod Vasudeva-Visnu are 
found on the coins of the same period. On the other hand, 
though the numismatic portrayal of the other cult deity 
Siva is so very elaborate, very few epigraphic reference to 
Saiva shrines of the contemporancous periods are forthcom- 
ing ; still, there can be no doubt that there were such shrines as 
fully proved by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. 
One can refer here in passim to the Kharosthi inscription 
of the Ist century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the 
Mahaban range, where a Saiva shrine is most probably 
mentioned; the inscription bears the date 122. If 
Cunningham’s eyecopy of it is accurate, there can be no 
question about the correctness of Konow’s reading of a part of 
the 2nd line as moike urumujaputre karuvide sivathale, 
which has been translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious 
ground by Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory 


1 The description of many of the coin-types selected ahave are based on a 
elose observation of specimens im the collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
ang the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The reader is referred to the relevant 
sections of the catalogues of the respective musenms. Some descriptions are alec 
based on Cunningham's plates appearing in bis Coins of the Indo-Seythians and 
Kushons (Pl. XV, 11, Pl. XXIV, 6, 7, 8, 9). 
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section to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, ‘‘ What 
a Sivathala is, 1 cannot say. The word may mean ‘ a Siva 
sanctuary ' or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the latter 
meaning is probably the more likely one."’ But the alter- 
native meaning, which he has himself suggested but 
discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The words 
sthala and sthéna are very frequently used in epic 
literature (cf. the word Brahmasthana in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rajendra Brahmasthanamanuttamam, Mahabharata 
TI, 84, 103) and the inscriptions (ef. the word mahdsthana 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘a sanctuary, ‘a shrine.” The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, ag well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great object of worship among the people 
of north-western India. Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the gud of Gandhara; Hesychius 
writes, *‘ Gandaros o Taurokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Viisudeva-Vignu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both thexe localities, as we have shown, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Krgna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krsna tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected, and Sri-Laksmi has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
so-called Paficila Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Visudeva-Vignu. The coin was issued by Visnumitra, and 
in evidont allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins to be dated 
in the Ist century B.C. The figure is described by 
17-1854 B. 
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Cunningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘his robes hanging down giving an 
effect which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘lt is possible that he 
ig represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so small 
and their preservation is so indifferent that it is impossible 
to be sure about the iconographic features of the deity 
figured on them. But the artistic convention of separating 
the arms frum the elbow downwards is well-known in India 
and many early medimval specimens are known where this 
is adopted by the image-maker. Al Idrisi’s deseription of 
the Siirya image enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is 
to be noted in this connection; he says that ‘its arms, 
below the elbow, seem to be four in number’ (Elliot’s 
History of India, Vo). I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, 
the only certain one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the 
god, but it is held by the rim and not placed on the top of 
a pole.* 

This is the only Visnu figure on one of the early 
Indian coins of the Ist century B.C. or thereabouts, 
known to me. D. C. Sircar, presumably on the basis of 
V. A. Smith's reading of the legend on a copper coin of 
Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum, has sup- 
gested that Vignu appears on some coins of the Kushan ruler 
(Age of Imperial Unity, p. 439). The reverse device of this 
coin has been reproduced here in Plate X, fig. 10; the 
emblems in the hands of the four-armed deity are not distinct 
at all, but they seem to have more affinity with those of Siva 
(a trident or a staff, a thunderbolt, an antelope, etc.) than 
with those of Vignu. Smith reads the legend, it is true, as 
oosno in cursive Greek, and this reading would suggest that 
the god shown here should be Visnu ; but the reading of the 


1 For Vignumitra's coina, refer to Cunningham (C.4.0., p. 84, Pl VIT. 
fig. 21; J. Allan, op, et.. pp. cxix, 202, Pl XXIX, 6-9). 
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legend is not without doubt, and the figure may stand for 
Siva. Some coins of Huvishka bear blundering legends. 
Some emblems particularly associated with the Vasudeva 
cult, can, however, be recognised in several of the devices 
on the indigenous coins of India of a very early period. 
We have already suggested the possibility of finding the 
garuda or makara emblems in the symbols of a few 
of the early punch-marked coins of India. Several double- 
die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse a 
symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (Pl. IT, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing frag- 
mentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the 
reverse a symbol described by Allan as ‘a bushy tree in 
ruling ;° but a consideration of the figures 1-6 of Pl. XLVII 
of Allan's book enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that 
these are really columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals 
(Pl. TT, fig. 3). A comparison with representations of 
ordinary palm trees which appear on some coins of Ayodhya 
lends support to this view. Reference has already been 
made to the fan-palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and 
Pawiya, the former in the old Bhopal and the latter in the old 
Gwalior State. hus, it is probable that these symbols are 
really based on the votive columns connected with Bhaga- 
vatism, viz., the garuda, mina (makara) and tala capitals asso- 
ciated with Vasudeva-Visnu, Pradyumna and Samkargana 
respectively. The claborate wheel appearing on the reverse 
of the unique silver coin of the Vreni Rajanya gana has been 
described by Cunningham and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but 
its appearance on a coin of Vrsnirajanya, with which clan 
according to consistent Epic and Puranic tradition the name 
of Vasudeva-Krena is associated, makes it highly probable 
that the cakra stands for the Sudarganacakra of Vasudeva- 
Visnu, one of the best revered symbols among the early 
Paficaritrins and the Vaisnavas (PI. I, fig. 7). The basic 
idea underlying the wheel in its association with Vasudeva is 
solar, and the wheel as a symbol par excellence of the god 
is undoubtedly one of the tangible signs of his connection 
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with the Vedie Vigsnu, an aspect of the Sun. If this sugges- 
tion is accepted, we are to seek for the interpretation of the 
composite pillar capital made up of the foreparts of a lion 
and an elephant appearing on the obverse of the same coin 
from the early Paficaratra mythological \iterature (Pl. TJ, 
fig. 10). The wheel surrounded by a. circle of dots appearing 
on the obverse of the Kauliita chief Virayasas (c. Ist century 
A. D.), as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins 
of the Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation 
(Allan, op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as 
“a probable dharmacalra * by Allan in the Introduction to his 
book (p. ¢.), but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two noted 
above, appears on the reverse of the copper coins of Acyuta, 
one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. 11 is of the 
same type as that held by the hand of the composite deity on 
the nicolo seal wrongly attributed to Huvishka by Cunnng- 
ham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one of the 
twenty -four names of Para Vasudeva, the wielder of Sudargana. 
and the Indians from early times had special predilection for 
adopting the names of the gods of their choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practices of two of the major Brahmanical cults of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply us regarding the usage of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad's attempts to read Tantricixm, 

} For the aymbot on the donble-die Taxila coin. refer to Allan, op. eit., 
p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibtd., pl. XVII, figs. 10-12: for the Vreni 
coin refer to Cunningham, op. oit., p. 70, pl. TV. fig. 15, and Allan, op. cit., 
p. 381, pl. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced and described the unique Vrani coin 
along with the two Audumbara coins, one silver and the other copper; he does 
not say anything about its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from 
the northern Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse-—' The obverse js a pillar 


surmounted by en animal, half lion and helf elephant, above which ig 9 
nandipdda,” p. civ, 


¥ 
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expecially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism, and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Laksint (Gaja-Laksmi, Sri), the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, have already been recog- 
nised on some of them. Allan observes, ‘ on the reverse of 
Bhadraghosa’s coins (Paficila Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghoga .... 3’ he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the goddesses 
hearing this epithet. She is probably none other than 
Lakgmi, or she may also represent the goddess Durga who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and Baladeva as 
Kkinamsa or Subhadra ; in the Skandapurdya Krsna is made 
to say, ‘in the white fortnight of the month of Asadha, in the 
second day which is in the Pusyé naksatra, after placing 
Bhadrii with Rama and myself on the chariot...’ (Asd- 
dhasya site pakge dvitiya pusyasamyuta 1 Tasyam rathe 
samdropya Raman mam Bhadrayd saha ||—as quoted in the 
Sabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The  Brhatsanhita 
writes; Lkanamsa karya devi Baladera-Krsnayormadhye | 
Katisamsthitavamakara sarojumitarena codvahati (ch. 57, 
verse 37).’, Thus, the Jotus in the hand alone would not 
ilways justify us in identifying the figure as Laksmi unless 
come other distinctive marks are present ; the lotus on which 
a few of these goddesses are made to stand is not also the 
characteristic of Laksmi alone, for the lotus pedestal is one 
of the commonest pedestals on which the images of cult 
divinities are placed in Gupta and post-Gupta art. The coins 
simply give earlier evidence; they also emphasise another 
vommon pedestal used in earlier times, viz., railing pedestal 
which has been invariably and in most cases quite unjusti- 


1 For the association of Ekadnaméa Subhadraé with the Saki (Durga) im 
one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh’s paper on Ekinanés in J.B A.S.B., 
1936, pp. 41-46 and VI. 7. For Bhadraghoga’s coms, refer to Allan, op. utt., 
pp. cxvhn, 197, and plates. 
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fiably described by Cunningham as ‘Buddhist basement 
railing’ in his account of early Indian coins. On the basis 
of these observations, one will be justified to hold that 
some of these female figures on coins with lotus in their right 
hands and their left hands resting on hip are variants of the 
goddess Durga. Their association with particular animals, 
however, will help us to differentiate between these two classes 
of goddesses. Now, on the coins of the Kunindas, we almost 
invariably find a stag (at first incorrectly identified by 
Theobold as a buffalo) along with a goddess standing on lotus 
and holding a lotus flower in her right hand. 5S. V. Ven- 
kateavara, in his article on Vedic Iconography discussed by 
me in the second chapter of this book, writes, ‘In the latest 
(Khila) Vedic texts we have the goddess Sri represented as a 
golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold.’ 
This form of the goddess is based on a passage in the S7i-Sakta 
(R. V., Poona Edition, Khila, IT. 6), and it is possible that 
we find in this ‘coin device’ both the human and 
animal forms of the goddess. The Mahdmayiiri (verse 82) 
refers to the Yaksa Ustrapida who was the special 
object of worship in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada 
Kunindesu). Ustrapida means a being, either buman or 
animal, with the feet of a camel, and not a camel; if we 
recognise the Yaksa Ustrapaida in the animal represented on 
the Kuninda coins, then the attendant female figure alone may 
stand for Laksmi. The obverse of the coin type No. 
30 of Azes in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. 1, p. 129, 
has been described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess Lakgmi standing 
to front with flower in raised right hand.” Gardner writes 
about the same device, ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus: 
beside her, lion? (Luaksmi?).’? The forepart of the lion 


1 Gardner, op.cit., p. 85, Pl. XIX. 5. Gardver says, ‘It is probable that 
the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as standing on @ lotus, and 
holding a flower is either Parvati, the dread wife of Siva, or Lakgmi, the goddess 
of fortune; the euppesed lion, which seems to he under her left elbow, may be 
after all only a lump of oxide’ (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the 
mount of the goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly en Indian 
goddess, be sho Lakgm or Parvati. Cosmsraswamy recognises in her Lakymi, 
ig hus article on ‘ Karly Indian Tconography * noticed above 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that we find here a representation of Durgi- 
simhavahini, the consort of Siva (Pl. IX, fig. 5). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised 
tight hand would indicate the possibility of her being 
Laksmi ; but its nature may be more or less similar to that 
of the reverse device of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins, 
and the lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the 
imperial Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on 
a lion, holding a lotus flower or cornucopia in her left hand and 
a fillet in her right hand and with her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus Jed Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika (CGCBM, 
Ixxii-Ixxili, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhitéd passage has already 
heen quoted in my support; many texts like the Agamas give 
ws more or less identical descriptions of two-armed Durgi- 
Gauri images (Daksine cotpalam haste vamahastam pralam- 
bitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite goddess 
Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan coins and 
seals as riding on a lion (Pl. I, fig. 24); but the mode of her 
presentation is quite different from the device under dis- 
cussion.” The goddess in the Azes coin, however, is purely 
Indian; her graceful tribhanga pose, the katthasta feature 
and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian charac- 
teristics. The magnificent ‘ humped bull’ on the reverse, 
(Pl. IX, fig. 6), evidently Siva in his animal form, also 
supports the identification of the goddess as Durgé. 
That Siva was the god par excellence in the Gandhara 
region has already been noted; it is no wonder that 
his consort Ambiki should also be well recognised as an 
object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Tsang’s 
reference to the shrine of Bhimadevi, the spouse of Tévara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhimasthana in the Mahabharata, previously mentioned, 
should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of Huvishka also, appears a goddess 
who is described as Nana; we have already seen that OESO 


1 Cumningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, p. 68, Pl. XXII, 
fig 19. 
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(Bhavega or Siva) is depicted in company with Nana on some 
of his gold coins (CCIK, pp. 65-66, Pl. XXIII, 2, and 
Whitehead PMC, Vol. I, p. 197, Pl. XVIII, 135). On the 
other coin of Huvishka noticed above in connection with Siva 
device, Siva is accompanied by another goddess who is des- 
cribed as Uma (OMMO). It has already been shown that 
we can correctly recognise the goddess Uma by her name on 
the gold coin of Huvishka in the Punjab Museum (PMC., PI. 
XVIII, fig. 186); here, however, the goddess holds a cornu- 
copia instead of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind 
that we do not get from others the help which is rendered to 
us by the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies. But that there lie hid some more 
Indian divinities among the medley of coin devices appearing 
on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is highly probable. 
The Sakas were ruling over part of northernmost India and 
it is natural to expect that they would show on their coins 
some of the Indian cult divinities, the objects of worship 
among their subjects for whose use these coins were issued. 
Several unidentified goddesses appear on the reverse sides of cer- 
tain copper and silver coins of the Indo-Seythian rulers, Maues 
and Azes. Gardner remarks, ‘ When we reach the issues of 
king Maues (Pls. XVI, XVIT), we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure 
resembling Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in 
the other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII, 10, 11)... .’" 
The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left hand 
distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand of the 
ithyphallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, as also of 
the other in the hand of the composite divinity in the Heph- 
talite seal (Pl. IX, fig. 2). Comparison may be made 
between this goddess on Maues ’ bronze coins with the sculp- 
ture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country repro- 
duced by V..A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in India and 


1 P, Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greck and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, p. lviii. 
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Ceylon (1st Ed., fig. 78) ; the latter is, however, four-armed, 
holding in her hands among other objects, a cakra and a gada, 
and is most probably a Hellenistic representation of Vaignavi, 
the gaktz of Visnu. The goddess standing on a lotus, facing and 
holding an uncertain object in her raised right hand (a tree 
branch with three leaves attached to it?), with the left one 
resting on her hip, on the coins of Paficala Phalgunimitra 
may depict the asterism Phalguni whose name is borne by 
the striker (Allan, op. cit., pp. 194-5, and plates).’ If it be 
a representation of Phalguni at all, its iconography is in no 
way similar to that of Pirva-Phalguni or Uttara-Phalguni 
as it appears in the late compilation of Hemadri. Piirva- 
Phalguni is described by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, 
two-armed with parrot in her hands and seated upon a wheel 
(Pirva hasti-mukhi sphastha sukahastadvayaruna), while 
Uttara-Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in 
colour, her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and 
khatodnga (Vyighrinanottara gosthi subhravarnad catur- 
bhuja 1 Dvyaksini  siitrakhatvdngadharinit —_parikirttita ; 
aksini here means sun and moon). 

Sirya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of India. But the mode of his representa- 
tion is not anthropomorphic. The commonest symbol to be 
found on the early punch-marked coins of India, designated 
by scholars as solar, is the wheel and its numerous variants 
(Pl. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in them so many forms of the 
Dharmacakra symbol ; but the previous suggestion that most 
of them stand for the sun is more acceptable. We have already 
seen that spoked wheel and its variants appearing on some 
tribal coins may stand for the Sudaréana of Visnu, and 
Vedic Visnu was an aspect of the Sun god with whom 
Vasudeva was identified. On some of the earliest coins in 
the punch-marked series and on the Eran money (dated as 
early as the 8rd century B. C.), we very frequently find the 
figure of the lotus; in the latter the cight-petalled lotus is 


% or eome detailed observations of mine on the Indian elementa in the 
coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader is referred to 1.H.Q., 
Vol. XIV, pp. 203 ff. 

16-1864 B, 
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clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., p. 143). Now, the lotus 
was intimately connected with the sun from very ancient 
times ; it played a conspicuous part in the mythology of 
Brahmanism, and its association with the sun is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Pugainas which enjoin the execution 
in sculpture of a twelve-petalled lotus, on different petals of 
which figures of the different aspects of the sun god are to be 
placed with the god Bhaskara on the central pericarp 
(karnika).* The lotus symbolising the sun and the creative 
force (Stirya is Savitr—sarvasya prasavitr, the producer of all) 
came to hold a unique place in Indian art of all ages and all 
religious creeds ; the author of the Vignudharmottara realised 
the importance of this motif in iconographic art and gave full 
and detailed instructions for its mode of representation 
(Book ITI, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the sculptures of divinities, 
lotus is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on early coins, may be taken to 
represent the sun. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the so-called Taurine symbol very frequently found 
on these as well as on later coins of India. Jt was suggested 
by me long ago that it might symbolise the sun and the moon 
represented together, the disc symbolising the former, the 
latter being symbolised by the crescent attached to it.” A 
few round cast copper coins of Kida (probably « tribal name) 
of the 3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large 
rayed circle which has been correctly described by Allan as 
‘Sun’ (Allan, CAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most 
significant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 


1 Henidn im his Caluroargacintamani, Vratakhanda, Pt. Il, pp. 528-33, 
536-37 and 539, quotes from the Ahavigya-, Skanda- and Matsya-Puranas, tho 
teapective passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, Aséditya Vratam and Piryanakte 
Vratam. See also Hemadri, sbid., p. 658, about Sdrya Vreta from Saura Dharma: 
* Upalipya ducou defo Siiryam tatra samarccayst | Samlkhet tatra padmantu 
doédasiram sakarnikaml 

2 Indian Antiquery, 1025; J. N. Banerjee on ‘The Representation of Sirye 
in Brahmanical Art’, p. 162, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the samo suggestion in 
tus article on ‘The Panch-marked coins: A Survival of the Indus Civilisation a 
J.R.A.S,, 1985, p. 814. 
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B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Siryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘Vaicala Mitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘ as a ball from which rays radiate ; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a platform, 
as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in the 
latter he is also shown as ‘ a radiate globe placed immediately 
on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan, CAI, 
pp. exviil-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship between 
the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now, what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
evidence of the Brahmanic symbol for the sun used in 
sacrificial rites as a regular object of worship (PI. I, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun (S8.B., 
VIT, 4. 1. 10); in Siiryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed dise of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the fire altar, which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, there can 
be very little doubt that at the time when these coins were 
being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been much 
mixed up with far-reaching religious changes, and thus 
ib happens that the sun-symbol appears in the réle of an 
area or an image on these coins. As regards the anthropo- 
morphic representation of this god on coins, we do not find 
any such on the early indigenous coins of India ; but figures 
of the sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued 
by the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans. 
These figures of the Sun god, however, are associated with 
non-Indian cults of the ancient Greeks and Zoroastrians, and 
known by such names as Helios, Mihira, ete. A few of 
them should be noticed here, for they furnish us with instances 
of some parallel forms on the one hand, and cases of distant 
alien prototypes of some variety of Indian Sirya figures on 
the other. The figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed 
chariot appearing as the reverse-device on the coins of the 
ephemeral Bactrian Greek King Plato, probably a sub-king 
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of the line of Eukratides, has its parallel in the figure of the 
Indian Sun god driving in a chariot drawn by four horses as 
carved on one of the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya. There 
is some faint resemblance between these two Indian and 
non-Indian representations of the god, but it can, on no 
account, be suggested that the coin device of Plato could 
ever have served as the model of the Bodh Gaya relief. But 
the figure of the Sun god depicted on the obverse side of a 
bronze coin of Philoxenus deserves special notice hero. It - 
has been described by Gardner in this manner, ‘ Sun god, 
facing, radiate, clad in chiton, himation and boots; holds 
in ]. hand long sceptre; r. extended.’ A comparison of this 
figure with that of Helios or Mihira on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka will fully prove that such a type of representa- 
tion of the god like the former must have served as the 
prototype of the latter. The North-Indian sun icons of the 
Gupta or earlier periods, again, were close adaptations of 
such alien forms of the deity, as the peculiar type of sun cult 
prevalent in parts of northern, eastern and western India 
was a modificd form of the east Iranian sun cult of ancient 
times.’ 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
the five principal gods of the five chief cults (riz., Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in Jater 
texts (Padcopdsand, the worship of Ganesddi Paficaderata), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 


. 1 For Plato's coin, cf. P. Gardner, op. cit., Pl. VI, Fig. 11, and Rodh Gaya 
relief, Coomaraswamy, H.1.1.A., Pl. XVII, Fig. 61; for Philoxenus' coin device, cf, 
Gardner, op. cft., Pl. XIU, Hig. 3, and Helios or Mihira on Kushan coins, ibid 
Pl XXVI, Figs. 2, 10; Pl. XXVIL, Figs. 24, ctc.; for the prosent 
writer's views sbout the evolution of the North-Indian Sarya image and the culé, of 
J.1.8.0.4., Vol. XVI, pp. 68 ff. : 
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his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhy& of an early date (c. 1st 
century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as * Cock on top of post * (Pl. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, noticed in the preceding chapter.' 
I have already shown that the standing figure carrying staff 
and vase on certain Ujjayini coins cannot be called Karitikeya 
but should be described as Siva. But the former god 
appears in human form sometimes in a polycephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.J). The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-arined Kirttikeya (Gadanana), holding a 
long spear (sakti, the emblem special to Kiarttikeya) in his 
right hand, the Jeft hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Lakgmi, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes. 
The legend on the silver coin has heen reconstructed by Allan 
as Yaudheya-bhagarata-seGmino Brahmanya (sa or sya) and 
on the copper coins as Bhagavata-svimino Brahmanya- 
derasya (or sa) Kuméarasya (or sa) (Allan, CAT, p. exlix, el) 
Allan renders the two legends into English in this manner : 
‘Of Brahmanya (a name of Kiarttikeya), the divine lord of 
the Yaudheyas’ and ‘of Kumara, the divine lord Brahmanya- 


1 V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. TI, p. 151, Nos. 29, 81, 32. Sometimes the 
cock is placed ‘on ground in front of post', as on No, 29 of Viysyamitra. Allan 
does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in his Plate XVII, fig. 28, a coin 
of Vijayamitra ia reproduced with the device of the ‘cock on pillar‘; in the body 
of the Catalogue, he invariably describes the bird aa a cock, but in his introduction 
(pr. ixxxix) he writes about it as ‘a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hamsa.’ T have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra in the Indian 
Museum, Calontta, and I have no doubt thet Smith’s desrription is correct. 
Considered slong with the Lala Bhagat finds, the above suggestion should be 
accepted. 
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deva.’ In both the cases the genitive case-ending of the 
name of the divinity and of the attributive epithet svdmi 
(the reading Bhagavato in place of Bhigavata would better 
fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) shows that 
the coins were issued in the name of the deity. This is very 
interesting, because it shows that the Yaudheyas had dedi- 
cated their state to the god of their choice who wus regarded 
by them not only as their spiritual but also as their 
temporal ruler.’ 

Sir John Marshall's description of a very well-executed 
terracotta sea) with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D., found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
tion in this connection. Tt is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line (river?) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above ; the Jegend around the margin is 
* Sri Vindhyaredhamahdrajasya Mahesvara-Mahisendlisrsta- 
rajyasya Vrsadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya.’ Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows: ‘‘ Of the illustrious Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, the penctrator of the Vindhyas, 
who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
Karttikeya.’" The appellation Mahescara-Mahdsenitisrsta- 
nijyasya is significant. He remarks, ‘ It seems to indicate 
that in ancient times there may have existed a pious custom 
according to which rulers on the occasion of thcir accession 
entrusted their kingdom to their is{adevata and considered 
themselves as their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical 
case of Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanibha- 
disa, they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I 
may observe here that I had suggested my-interpretation of the 
particular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 


1 V. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by « chief calling 
bimeelf Svémt Brahmenya Yaudheya. A proper interpretation of the legend as 
well as that of the Chatredvara coin of the Kunipdes previously noted loads to 
one conclusion—that suggested by me. The topic of the existence of a type of 
theocracy based on auch numismatic data has been elaborately dealt with by me 
in J.N.8.J., Vol. XIII, pp. 160-63. 
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Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the dyudhajivt 
Kgatriyas, also known as Mattamayiirakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Maha- 
bhérata passage (IT. 32, 4-5) :—-Tato bahudhanam ramyam 
gavidhyam dhunadhinyarat | Karttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
kamupddravat 1 Tatra yuddham mahaccasit surairmatta- 
mayirakath. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device. The Mahamayiiri also informs 
us that Kumira Karttikeya was the world-famed tutelary 
deity of Rohitaka (ver. 21, Rohitake Kéarttikeyah Kumdaro 
lokavigrutah). As regards the name Svimi Brahmanya or 
Sviii Brahmanvadeva Kumara, reference may be made to 
the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumaragupta I (date 
96 G.K.=415-16 A.D.), which records some additions by 
one Dhruvasarman to the temple of Svimi Mahisena already 
existing in the locality.?. The iconographic type of Karttikeya 
differs on the other class of the Yandheya coins (class 6 of 
Allan) of a quite late date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which 
show undoubted Kushan influence; the one-faced War-god 
stands facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left 
resting ou hip, with his cahana on the left (the peacock is 
not usually shown on the other type—-a few specimens of 


1 In the Jafsandhavadha parvidhyiya of the Mahabharata (II. 21, 9), 
Kryya, while recounting to Bhima and Arjuna the characteristic excellence of 
Réjagrha, seys that in Rajagrha was the residence of Svastika and Maniniga 
(Srastikaspilaygseaira Maninggasye cottamah). This means that there were sbrines 
of Svastika and Maniniga at Rajagrha; excavations in the locality known even 
now as ‘ Mautyér Math’ at Rajgir by the Indian Archueological department have 
brought to light much interesting evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at 
that place (ef, M. Bh., III. 84, 107). 

2 Fleet, CIT, ITI, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeva ig also ascribed here 
ta the god :-— bhagacatastraiokyateassambhérasamtatadbhutamirtter... 
Brahmanyadevasya ... Seami Mahdsenasyiyatane, otc., etc. Bilsad is in the Etah 
district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the south-east of Rohitake or Rhotak. 
dhe Vakataka Maharaja Rudrasena I is frequontly described in the Vakiteka 
copper-plate inscriptions as aftyanta Sodmi-Mahdbhairavabhektasya, i.e,, a great 
devotee of Syimt Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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which, however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. 
Allan, p. 272, Pl. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian Museum 
coitis bearing the device of six-headed Brahmdnyadeva, I 
could recognise the bird mount only on one specimen. 
Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on the reverse of 
the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumaragupta I. It shows 
the god Karitikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Paravani) 
holding spear in left hand over shoulder, his right hand being 
in the varada pose; his figure is placed on an elaborate 
paficuratha pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the 
late Gupta and subsequent periods. There can be very little 
doubt that here we find a replica of the image of the favourite 
deity of Kumaragupta I—probably the very image enshrined 
in a temple built by the Gupta King in the royal capital. The 
iconographic importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently 
stressed. Smith’s description of it as ‘goddess (Knmiridevi?)’ 
was corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’; but a part 
of Allan’s description will have to be modified. Fle writes 
that the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (pithikd) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 
incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.c., that of conferring a boon (Pi. X, fig. 5).* 

~ Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Visikha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Visakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahfsena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the samghdti 
usually found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 


4 Smith, op. cit., pp. 118-14, Pl. XVI, 8; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. f4 ff. 
and plates. Kumdragupta was certsiniy in urgent need of tha graces of the War- 
got Karttikeya, for the last period of his rulo was troubled by the ruthless 
invasions of the Hugas and the Pugyamitras, and his special predilection for 
this martial god is also mamfest in the name of one of his sons, mz., Skanda, 
if not of himself. 
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suggests holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock—-cf. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya— 
Skandah Kuntairariipah saktidharo barhiketuéca, Brhatsam- 
hita Ch. 57, v. 41) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the 
sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (Pl. X, fig. 9). Next 
we find Skanda-Kumira and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by a bird (it is not clear in the reproduc- 
tion; what seems a bird might be a combination of the letter 
M of KOMARO and part of the hair or turban of the god) while 
the latter or both of them hold a long spear (Pi. X, fig. 6). 
On the coin, Visakha is shown clasping the right hand of 
Skanda-Kumara who touches the former with his left hand 
(Gardner, op, ctt., Plo XXVITI, fig. 22). Tuastly, we 
find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double platform 
with a linear representation of a superstructure having 
side it three figures on the pedestal; the whole device has 
been described by Gardner as ‘‘Niche on Lasis, within which, 
Skanda and Visikha standing as above; between them 
Mahisena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad in chlamys ; 
sword at waist’’ (Pl. X, fig. 7).'. Gardner's description 
of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin device may be 
correct, but the figure on the right does not seem to have any 
halo carved round the head, while the other two distinctly 
bear the traces of halo round their heads. But this point 
need not be stressed far, because, as I have previously 
observed, sometimes the aurcole is missing from the heads 
of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the three 
divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from their 
representations of the other coins of Huvishka noted above, 
that they cannot but engage our attention. In any case, 
we have no grounds for supporting D. R. Bhandarkar in’ his 
assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are four 
figures corresponding to four different gods, riz., Skanda, 
Kumfira, Visikha and Mahasena (Carmichael Lectures, 


1 Gardner, op. cit., p. 188, Pl. XXVT1, fig. 16; p 149, Pl, XXVIT, figs. 
29 and.28; p. 150, PL XXVIII. fig. 24, 


19-1854 B, 
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1921, pp, 22-23). If these coins prove anything, they prove 
that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the 
same god—riz., Skanda-Kumira, Visikha and Mahisena. 
The Mahabharata lnys down Skanda's several forms as 
brothers or sons, tiz., Sikha, Vidéikha, Naigameya; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mahiisena; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about the 
origin of Skanda shows that various god-concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three (or 
two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all 
intents and purposes the same god. Tatafijali’s mention 
of Skanda and Visakha has been noticed on a previous 
occasion; these coin tvpes bear out in a characteristic 
manner what is incidentally observed by him. The 
Mahamayiiri passage previously quoted shows that bv the 
time the text was written (which must have been within a 
century and a half of Tuvishka’s time) Karttikevn and 
Kumara denoted the same deity having his famous shrine at 
Rohitaka. 

Among the other members of the Brahmanie pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the carly enin 
devices, mention may be made of Indra and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Tndramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Paficila series. Javneupta’s 
coins in the same series may also show the god Tndra on 
their reverse. On Indramitra’s coins. Indra is crudely 
represented in two different ways: first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an wneertain obiect in his 
right hand (ef. Allan’s P]. XXTX, figs. 1 and 2: a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘arehway’—Allan), where other 
details are absolntelv Jacking (these are very amall coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagunta’s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins shows a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform hetween two pillars; five flames 
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represented bis hair; his right hand 1s raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian icunegraphic manner 
(katihasta) ; some object (a sword or a club?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from lus hip. Most numismatists identily 
bun as Agni; but Mme. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Paficila. She Jays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bbiimunitra’s coins 
with the sume of Agnimitra and describes the two us above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as ‘standing on Buddhist 
railing; head with five rays’ and remarked, ‘The figure is 
probably that of Bhiimi, or the earth personified’ (CAT, 
p. 88). Allan observes about it, ‘His attitude — is 
sunilar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
shukes (napas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Karth goddess Bhimi 
but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Niigas representing the earth’ (CCAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates uppearing in Cunningham's (Pl. VU, 
figs. 12-16) and Allan’s books (Pl. XXVIII, tigs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices are almost identical, and whichever 
may be the designation of the one is the same as that of the 
other; but on some coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity 1s made to stand on a lotus, and shoots of 
flames of niigas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations, R. Burns, however, says, ‘The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhiimimitra. Tf these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhiimi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’* Thus, the whole question is still an open one, 
and unless better preserved coins are available, .no certainty 

1 Mme. Hagin Fouher's article appeared im Etudes d'Orentalisme, Musee 


Ganmet, Vol, 1, p. 145.) for R. Burn's remarks quoted above. cf A B.IA.As,. 
1998, p. 24. 
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can be arrived at. . The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in wvome cases, represent the 
residences of the different Yaksas (Vrksacattyas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of Zeus on the coins of 
HKukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers, 
and on those of Maues. On the havigsiye nayara deratd coms ol 
Kukratides, the god (usually described in the coin cataloguos 
as AZcus) ts shown seated Jeft on throne, holding wreath 
in the right hand and pal branch in the lett; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right und « conieal object in the left field!” The same device 
appears on the reverse of several hemidrachinae of Antialkidas, 
where the object in the left field is, however, not distinct. 
Rapson definitely described the conical object as a mountain, 
and, to explain this type, he drew our attention to the state- 
ment of Hiuen Tsang regarding the elephant having been the 
presiding genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain to the svuth- 
west of Kapiga. The Chinese traveller refors to a suburban 
city of Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-lo-fa-la-izu which is the Chinese 
transliteration of Svetavatilaya according to Watters. Now, 
Svetaratilaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamayiri tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
Jatter. Indrapura 1s probably to be located in the north-west 
on account of its association with Varnu, another locality in 
the samie region. So, it is highly probable, if not certain, that 
we find on the above device representations of Indra in his 
theriomorphic as well as anthropomorphic forms, the latter 
being evidently identified with Zeus, the exact Greek counter- 
part of the Indian king of the gods (deraraja). On the 
reverse of an interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the collec- 
tion of the British Muscuin appears the same deity standing or 


1 Whitehead has doubted this identification; he think» that the enthroned 
dety female and may stand for Deiweter or Tyehe: Numumatie Chronicle, 1047, 
yp. ZO-AL, ‘The present writer however, acceply Rapson's suggestion that it stands 
for Zeup-Indra (J.N.S.. 1050. Presidential Address, pp. 7-8). ; 
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advancing to left with a long sceptre in his left hand and the 
right hand hanging down, and the elephant, with ity trunk 
at the salute, Nike on its head and a bell round its neck, also 
striding to the left. Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘Notes on Indo-Greck Numismatics’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, Pl. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘Appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Plate X, fig. I 
shows un exactly similar device which appears on the reverse 
of a silver coin in the collection of the Fitz-William Muscum, 
Cambridge. Figure 2 in the same plate shows Zeus-Indra 
seated on throne bolding Nike in jis extended right hand; the 
forepart of the elephant with its trunk at the salute is facing 
the enthroned deity. The juxtaposition of the animal and 
the deity appears to suggest that in this representation 
of Greek Zeus, the king of the Olympic gods, we also find the 
Indian Indra, the Devarija (‘the king of the godx’). Thus, we 
see in the devices the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthro- 
pomorphic representations of Indra; just same is the mode of 
representing Siva on some Ujjavini coins and Kushan coins 
(the deity and his animal mount). On some square copper 
coins of Maues, however, we find a new orientation in the re- 
presentation of Indra; on the obverse of the coins, numbered 
12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, op. cit., p. 70, Pl. 
AVI, fig. 9), the enthroned deity appears with a long sceptre 
in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on the shoulder 
of a human figure. Gardner described the Jatter as a ‘small 
winged female figure’. But the wings and the female charac- 
ter of the figure are not at all clear from the plate; what he 
described as wings appear to be the prongs of the rajra. The 
figure, however, as has rightly been suggested by Gardner, 
‘seems to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt’ (Pl. X, 
fig. 8). This reminds us of the Indian practice of occasionally 
representing the attributes in the hands of divinities as per- 
sonified beings (dyudhapurusas). The iconography of Indra 
in the Hellenistic presentations of the god on the coins noted 
above partially tallies with the description of his image given 
in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihiza (Suklascaturvisino 
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dvipo Mahendrasya vajrapdnitvam | Tiryaglaldatasamstham 
iptiyamapi locanam cthnum—ch. 57, v. 42). 

The Yaksas and Yakginis, so frequently represented 1 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indige- 
nous coins, though comparatively rarely. The UjjayinT coins 
again, furnish us with an important clue in this connection. 
Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue (P]. XXXVI, 
figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, according to him, 
two draped female figures standing facing side by side, the 
one on the left holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand; a river with fishes is shown below (ibid., p. 257). 
With regard to another fragmentary coin mecluded by him in 
the same series, be remarks in his Introduction, ‘Variety ¢ 
(of the class 4 of the Ujjayini coins, the two-figure coins 
belong to Var. 6 of the same class) is a broken coin, but seems 
to have had three figures on it; the type was probably the 
same as the three figures found on certain punch-marked silver 
coins (p. 87, 1).’ He further says that he has grouped 
together as class 4 ‘four varictics with deities on the obverse’ 
(of the remaining two varieties, one has the abhiseka-Laksmi 
or Gaja-Laksmi, the other bas u standing figure and three 
other symbols). Now, two years before the publication of 
Allan’s Catalogue, [ published one square com from Avanti 
or Ujjayini, which is identical with the vanety b of class 4 of 
Allan, just noticed. Then it was unique of its kind, and I 
remarked that it ‘differs from all the known varictics of the 
Ujjayini coins, in so far as its obverse side bears two human 
figures, a male and a female one. The dress and attitude of 
the figures remind us of a Yakga and Yakyini from Bhilsa 
(Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeological collection of the 
Gwalior Muscum) who are dressed similarly and _repre- 


1 Tam not sure whether the clephaut’s head which appears on the obverse 
of some round copper coins of Demetrius and Maues has anything io do with 
Svetavat, the mornt of Tudra; Demetrnn and Lysits are sometimes shown with 
elephant's scalp on the top of their diademed heads, All these points have beeu 
divcussed by me in my article on ‘Indian Klement, in Cosa Devs of Marly 
Foreign Rulers of India,’ im Indian Historioal Quarterly (Vol, XIV, 1998, pp, 208- 
308, and the acvompanying plate, figs, 1-4). 
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sented in the same attitude.’ I am certain about my 
description, because the male figure bears on its neck the 
graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently worn by the 
Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other places. It is 
thus highly probable that on this variety of coins hailing 
from Ujjayini and of a date as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
if not earlier, we find «a comparatively early representation 
of the Yaksa and Yaksini couple.’ As regards the Naga 
devices on coins, IT may draw the attention of scholars to the 
enst coins (Nos, 21 and 22) reproduced in Plate TT of Cunning- 
ham’s Coins of Ancient India. The author remarks about 
them, ‘Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on which a snake is 
the prominent figure. The Jegend, in Aégoka characters, 
reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have some reference to 
the descendants of the serpents called Kadru’’ (p. 62). Allan 
distinguishes as many as five varieties of the same coin and 
deseribes one of the devices on them as ‘undulating line 
presumably representing a snake’; but from one observation 
of his with regard to Var. d of the same series, viz., ‘one side 
is completely filled by an clephant and the other has the usual 
snake, taurine and legend.’ it is certain that he accepts 
Cunningham’s suggestion (Allan, Catalouge af the Coins of 
Ancient India, pp. xcii-xciii). Nagas depicted as human 
beings with snakehoods attached to the back of their heads. a 
ivpe often found in early and late Indian art, have been recog- 
nised by Mme. Bazin Foucher in the reverse devices of the two 
Paficlla kings, Agnimitra and Bhimimitra. But T have 
already shown above that her suggestion has not heen 
universally accepted. 

Tn the foregoing survey of the devices on the early indi- 
“enous and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted, 
Some of the symbols appearing on the carly punch-marked 
and east coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious prac- 
tices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and die- 
struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 


+ hie Djjayint coin waa published hy me in 1.7.Q.. Vol. X. 1934, pp. 723-25 
wad plete. 
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continuation: of devices already met with in the earlier series, 
with the difference that now their nature is more clearly 
understandable than in their previous presentation, It should 
also be borne in mind that the same device was equally 
available to the various sectaries of those days to illustrate 
their own religious faith, and a cakra, which in one place 
might definitely represent Buddhist dharmacakra, could 
in another setting stand for the Sudargana emblem of Visnu, 
which, as we have shown, is a symbol of the Sun god. 
Coomaraswamy rightly remarks, ‘The vocabulary of these sym- 
bols was equally available to all sects, Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Jains, each employing therm in senses of their own’ (HIIA, 
p. 44). Cunningham was oblivions about it, and he invariably 
described the railing, so frequently to be found on these coins, 
as ‘Buddhist basement railing’, the tree ax ‘Bodhi tree’, the 
pillar as ‘Buddhist pillar’, and so on. In these early cast 
and die-struck coins, however, we hght upon the representa- 
tions of regular icons, which were objects of worship, und 
various gods and goddesses make their appearance with some- 
what elaborate iconographic features. In the case of the eft- 
reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his various types 
show that varieties of Saiva icons were being made on which 
these coin devices were based. Again, such observations of 
previous scholars, that ‘the appearance of the figure of Siva 
and not a Linga as an object of worship on the Kushan coins 
clearly shows that. wp to the time of the Kushan king Vasudeva, 
Siva worship had not come to be identified with Linga wor- 
ship’ will have to be sct aside. TD. R. Bhandarkar observes 
further in his Carmichael Lectures (pp, 19-21) that Siva 
was certainly being worshipped in his anthropomorphic form 
up till the 7th century A.D., for ‘Siva recumbent on his mount’ 
figures on the reverse of Sas&nka’s gold coins. But on the 
basis of evidence of much earlier coins and seals, we know 
for certain that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic 
form, That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time 
of Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic (urdhvalinga) 
feature of the unique figure of the composite god on one of the 
gold coins of this Kushan emperor already noted. Much 
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eartier evidence in the shape of the uninscribed cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjayini and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjayini coins are specially 
interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form, while others show his phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his bull 
form in the Gandhara region (cf., Hesychius’ statement quoted 
above), still by the time the Kushans had begun their rule, 
the bull was regarded as his mount, and bis human form was 
predominant. This is proved by the many extant coins of the 
Saiva Kushan emperor, Wema Kadphises. In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, it was not even thought necessary 
to associate his theriomorphic form with the anthropomorphic 
one, But in Vasudeva’s time, the older practice was resumed, 
and thenceforward Siva, in several aspects of his representa- 
tion, was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the 
shrines which had invariably the Linga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent place 
in front of it, in order that he may always look at his Jord in 
the symbolic form (cf., my observations about Siva and bull 
on an Ujjayini coin). It should not also be forgotten that, by 
the time of Huvishka, the movement for cult amalgam and 
for combining the iconography of two or more different cult 
divinities had already begun, which was to culminate in later 
times in the Smarta cult of Paftcopasané. While assigning 
attributes to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing 
also upon earlier indigenous modes, for, as we have seen, the 
staff and water-vessel which are the characteristic emblems of 
Siva in the Ujjayini coins are also used by them. The three 
heads of Siva are figured too after the earlier mode, and most 
of the features are based on indigenous mythological details. 
The plastic form of this deity, as well as of the other 
deities appearing on the Kushan money, is no doubt Hellenis- 
tic, hut thé subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjayini coins to the third-second 
20-1854 B. 
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centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the first 
time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this Indo- 
Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying human 
figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked coins des- 
cribed by Allan (op. cif., Introduction, xxxvi ; see Pl. I, 
fig. 4).1. Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his emblems, such 
as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced, figures somewhat 
rarely on the early indigenous coins: but it must be observed 
that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu images 
are known, none of the coins of the devout Bhagavata kings 
bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The Paramabhigavatas, 
however, invariably used the Garuda emblem on most of 
their coins, thus showing their cult affiliation. Of the other 
gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently reproduced on 
eertain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently the base 
of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is generally wor- 
shipped in the south. The god had several iconographic types, 
as the coins show, which also prove that much of the mytho- 
logy about him was already in existence in the 2nd century 
A.D). As regards several other constituents of the Brabmanio 
pantheon, the Paficaéla Mitra coins supply us with some useful 
data. It has rightly been observed that ‘the reverses are of 
special interest to the student of Hindu iconography, as we 
have nothing similar elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). 
It is regrettable that their usefulness has to a certain extent 
been minimised by the smallness of the size of some and 
the imperfect state of preservation of others. The goddess 
Durga-Parvati is not clearly recognisable in any of the carly 

2 Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked caine closely related {o 
those which contain the above, as ‘a rudely made human figure with the dumb-bell 
symbols on either side,’ and thinks that hoth probably represent the same deity 
named Kérttukeya. But I have shown that Siva is the god that ja figured 
on the other type. As regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been 
hased on the ‘ golden man ' in the Agnicayana ceremony; the Satapatha Brahmana 
expressly refere to one mode of moking him, ‘ Let him make no arms to this 
golden man, Iest he should cause him to be redundant; for these two apoons are 


tin lien of) hia arms.’ In the coin device, this rudely made figure is withoat arms 
and the dumb-hell-like symbols (apoons?) are on either side; see Pl. I, fig. 26. 
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indigenous coins, though some of the female figures appeuring 
on their reverse, and usually identified as Laksmi, may 
represent her. On some coins of Azes I, she may be recog- 
nised if we are certain about the identity of the forepart of 
her lion mount beside her. But, without doubt, she figures 
on a few coins of Huvishka; Rapson was the first to identily 
her correctly. In one of the two figures, a female carrying 4 
Jotus flower in her hand, and standing by the side of a male 
figure (Siva), on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely puts 
down her name in four Greek letters by her side, which were 
correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Umi). T read the name 
hy the side of a female figure appearing singly on the reverse 
of a gold coin of the same Kushan emperor in the collection 
af the Lahore Museum. But this tirfe she is made to hold 
a cornucopia, after the manner of an Ardochso, a Demeter 
or a Tyche (as represented on the money of the Indo-Greek 
and the Indo-Seythic rulers), showing clearly how these 
Indian deities were being presented in their Hellenistic garb. 
The reverses of some of the coins of Huvishka, thus like 
those of the Paficila Mitra coins, are of special interest to the 
students of Brabmanical iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
vhove will not be out of place here. In this way one can with 
some justification appraise indirectly the standard of art 
reached by the artist in different localities and different periods. 
But a word of caution is necessary here. The early punch- 
marked coins, which were current throughout India from c. 
6th or 7th century B.C. to as Jate as the Ist or 2nd century 
A.D., do little justice to the standard of plastic art, how- 
ever imperfect, that might have been reached by the indi- 
genous artists before the Maurya period and afterwards. 
Sir John Marshall, after comparing the monetary technique 
of the Indians as manifest in the above coins with the same 
of another Indian ruler (?) Saubhiiti (Gr. form ‘Sophytes’) 
by name, who was a contemporary of Alexander and who 
adopted Greek style in his money, observes, ‘‘ The rudimen- 
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tary character of Indian art at this period is well exemplified 
by the current indigenous coins known commonly as ‘ punch- 
marked,” which are singularly crude and ugly, neither their 
form, which ix unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit’? (A Guide to Tawila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). This observation is trac up to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, almost down to modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known as 
dhimgla which were being manufactured by the goldsmiths of 
Umarda, under the orders of the old Udaypur State, to suppls 
the State coffers with’ small token money (W. W. Webb, 
The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). If we are 10 judge 
the standard of the art of the locality from that manifest in 
this type of money, then we shal] give very little credit to 
it. It is a fact that the Indians, especially in their 
punch-marked coins, did not achieve anv success in the 
matter of monetary technique. But they were not so 
unsuccessful in their cast coins, and the devices which they 
executed in the negative moulds sometimes show faint traces 
of modelling. The elephant, bull and other animal devices ou 
the carly rectangular cast coins, and the figure of Sri-Laksmi 
on the uninseribed coin of Kausambi, and of Siva and the 
Yaksa couple on Ujjayini coins, none of which can be dated 
later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much earlier, 
bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the aforesaid types of coins, 
and the modelling of these animal or human figures follows 
the indigenous style adopted in contemporary sculptures 
. of these motifs. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 


1 Whitehead, however, has rained reasonable doubts about the Indian 
nationality of Sophytes; according to him, this ruler was an castern satrap ruling 
in the Oxus region in the lest quarter of the fourth century B.C. (Num. Chron., 
1948, pp. 60-72 and pilates). 
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imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millennia ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Visvimitra) on the bi- 
scriptual silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, 
however, show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of 
wuscles in the body indicates ; these silver pieces uppear to 
have been based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Euthydemus LU and Apollodotus. The device, however, is taken 
from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver pieces of 
the Kunindas also, though their devices are all indigenous, 
are reminiscent of the Greek monetary technique. The 
figures of Siva on the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kushan coins, and the very remarkable figure of the composite 
god on a nicolo seal, wrongly attributed by Cunningham to 
Huvishka, are undoubtedly Hellenistic in character, and 
there can be very little doubt that they were based on similar 
plastic forms of the divinities current in the extreme north 
of Tndia. ‘The deities appearing on the coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers illustrate in a very characteristic manner the 
peculiar features of the Gupta style of sculpture. 


CHAPTER V 
DEITIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON EARLY INDIAN SEALS 


Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her 
glyptic ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of 
representing her divinities in different periods. The innu- 
merable varieties of scals and similar objects that have been 
unearthed in various parts of Northern India and that can 
be dated from the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late 
Gupta period and afterwards contain numerous figures, many 
of which have been assumed with a great deal of justification 
to stand for various divinities im their anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. 
On many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, inost 
of these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I bave already drawn the 
attention of imy readers, in the previous chapter, to the 
Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the necessary 
clue for the identification of Siva in certain coin-devices of 
Maucs. Mention has also been made by me there of a few 
other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and the Gupta 
periods, which supply us with characteristic representations 
of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as well as a few of 
their emblems. I shall presently draw the attention of my 
readers to a goud many seals of the Gupta period (a few 
amongst them going back to the Kushan age), that were 
unearthed at such old sites of India as Bhita, Basarh, 
Rajghat, ete. But before I begin a systematic study of some 
of these seals and seal-matrices, from the iconographic point 
of view, it will be necessary for me to refer briefly to the many 
hundreds of sealings that were discovered in the course of 
excavations at the pre-historic Indus Valley sites of Mohenjo- 
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daro and Harappa. Whatever might have been the parti- 
cular purpose that was served by them, there is little doubt 
that the figures which very frequently appear on their surface 
had some connection with the religion that was practised by 
these pre-historic Indians. The very interesting seal 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned 
figure ‘seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double bencath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic dsana known as kiirmasana, where the heels are placed 
under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to the mode 
described above. It will be of interest here to give a fuller 
account of the device, so carefully studied by Sir John 
Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which are covered 
with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands, with thumbs 
to front, rest on his knees; on his neck and breast is placed 
a series of necklaces or torques in a manner similar to that 
of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the neck and breaat of 
the Yaksa figures of the Suga and the post-Sunga period; 
the lower limbs seem to be bare and the figure appears to be 
ithy phallic ; his head is crowned by a pair of horns meeting 
in a tall head-dress. To either side of the god are four 
animals, an elephant and a tiger on his proper right, a rhino- 
ceros and a buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two 
deer standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre. Just below the trunk of the elephant on the top 
left corner and above the tiger is the crude outline of a human 
figure (Pl. VII, fig. 1). Marshall is justifiably sure about 
the divine character of the figure, and from its peculiarly 
distinctive attributes, such as three faces, the Yogic dsana, 
its association with animals, as many as five or six in number, 
its deer-throne and its horns, he concludes that the figure is a 
prototype of the historic Siva-Padupati.” The seal just 


} Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, pp. 62-6, pl. KIT, 17. We mins, in the assembly 
of animals by the side of the god, Siva's bull Nandi. Marshall has very rightly 
referted to the association of deer with tbe historic Siva. As regards the horns, 
there 3% no need to assume that they ‘ took the form of the tréila or trident in leter 
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noticed at length is the same as No. 420 in 
Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at Mohenjo-daro. 
Two other seals (Nos. 222 and 235) in the same list, contain 
different representations of apparently the same deity, 
though many of the details of Mackay’s No. 420 are 
omitted. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only one 
face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging down 
on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of the 
figures in these two seals (Nos. 222 and 235) are very similiar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in the 
one case and only a single branch on the other.’ Mackay 
remarks about this head-dress, ‘The larger figure on seal 
42() lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female 
figurines.” ' 

Marshall refers to two seala found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-lhiman half-animal form of a 


dsys, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva"; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, a5 is evident not only from the epic passage 
which reeds. Svargddultungamamalam ovsénam yalra sidsnal | Svamatmartatan 
arstea marttyah s:vapuram vrajet (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, ch. 8& v. 8), but 
also from the fact that the horn as an inatrnment of music in very offen placed m 
one of the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal Hopkins thinks 
that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to the crest of the mage 
o° Siva (Epic Mythology, p. 73). 
Saletore attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New Revrew, 55, X, 1939, 

bus his grounds of objection to Marshall's view were refuted hy Moraes in a 
subsequent issue of the same journel. In one of the issues of J.R.A.S.B., 
the problem of the identity of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the 
ethnological point of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall's :denti- 
feation (Lettera, Vol V, pp. 401-06). 

1 Mackay, Futther Excavations at Mohenjo-dero, Vol. I, p. 336; Vol. 11, 
Pl. LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 285, and Pl. XCIV, fig. 420. Mackay is not sure 
whether there sre horns on the head of the figures on seals Nos, 420 and 222; 
with regard to the latter, he says, ‘ The horns, if indeed they are horna, are 
definitely separate from the head; they are, moreover, represented as fastened to 
the base of the twig.” What has been described as a probable dirdhoclinga feature 
of the figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, where 
they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth comparable, according 
to Mackay, with lyangot (kaupina?), so frequently worn by yogis and sannyanis of 
{mdia, 

A. Atyappan has made some uncful suggestions with regard to the 
horned head-dress in J.8.4.8.B., Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-6. 
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Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.J.C., Vol. ITZ, CXVI, 
29 and CXVII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, tle whole serpent-body 
and sometimes only its one or many hoods (five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 
is also adopted in the Sunga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the ohe followed by the Bharhut 
urtist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja's 
visit to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached belund his bead. On these Indus-valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
juman figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures of a more complex form 
arc also found on these seals; human-faced goat or ram, part 
bull, and part elephant with human countenance,—all these 
are figured on seals Nos, 378, 380 and 381 (M.J.C., Vol. I. 
p- 66). These curious composite forms, so clearly reminiscent 
of the Pramathas or Ganas, the attendants of Siva, of sub- 
sequent days, are apparently also represented in the stone 
images in the round, illustrated in M.I.C., Vol. III, Pl. C, 
7 and 9. Marshall remarks, ‘ Such stone :mages can hardly 
have been other than cult objects intended for worship; on the 
other hand, the seals, like most of the seals found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were almost certainly amulets which 
were used by the votarics of this curious syncretic 
form of deity’ (/bid., Vol. I, pp. 66-7). Mackay’s 
excavations at Mahenjo-daro brought to light a few more 
seals with the composite animal figures. The beast on his 
seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘a combination of 
the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, those of an 
antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible explanation 
suggested by him about this unusual device is that ‘its owner 

311884 B. 
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may have sought the protection or assistance of three separate 
deities represented by the heads of these three animals.’ * The 
same archaeologist also records the discovery of four seals 
numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, from the lower levels, 
having the curiaus human-faced composite animal similar to 
that on Marshall’s seals numbering 378, 880 and 88], 
already noticed by me. In this figure, there is a fusion of 
as many as three, or possibly four, animals,—forelegs of an 
ox-like animal, the striped hind-quarters and feet of a tiger, 
short curved horns of a bull or an antelope and the lolling 
trunk of an elephant and its pair of tusks. Mackay observes 
that this composite figure perhaps represented a deity that 
was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro ; he is also inclined to think 
that ‘it was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the 
representation of it on the seals shows it to be wearing 
garlands with which it is likely that its images were 
adorned.’ These chimaera-like creatures distinctly remind 
us of the human-faced winged bulls and griffins of the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, whose prototypes have been 
sought by Griinwedel and others in the similar creatures of 
imagination portrayed in the early art of Western Asia I 
may, however, draw the attention of my readers to one very 
significant observation of Mackay, in this connection: 
‘Composite animals are, of course, well-known in ancient 
art in other parts of the world; they sre supposed to have been 
invented, if we may thus term it, m Sumer and Elam, 
whence came the Jater ‘‘beast art’? of Europe. It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a 
composite anima] originated in India and spread from there 
gradually to the west by the land route." Reference may be 
made here to the terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided 
tapering prism, unearthed from mound F at Harappa. 
Each of its three faces contains a standing mythical figure, 


1 Mackay, Further Eacavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p 388. 

2 Mackay, op. est, Vol. T, 1. 388; Vol II, Pts. LXXXID, XcIv, xav 
XCVI, XCVITI. ‘ These composite auimele appear only on the seals of iis alee 
occupations,’ as is evident from the fact that the latter are found only in the lower 
level, but the fact of their not being found in the upper strata should not Le stressed 
too far. For such composite ammala, see Pl. VIII, Figs. 1-8, 
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but the one on the left face is very interesting, it being 
human above the waist and bovine below. The figures 
on the right und middle faces also seem to be human above and 
animal below (Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. 1, p. 44; 
Pl. VII, Fig. 1). [ have already mentioned the name of the 
Ganas and the Pramathas, while referring to the human- 
faced animal forms. The Gurudas, Gandharvas, Konnaras, 
Isumbhiandas and others of the cpic and Puranic literature and 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the historic period should 
also be considered in this connection. The base of some of the 
above is undoubtedly Vedic in character (Garuda-Garutman, 
sun conceived as a bird in the Ryveda); but who can doubt 
that these creatures of imagination owed much for their 
origin and evolution to the gim memories of the remote past 
in the minds of the Indians of the age of the Mahabharata 
and of the Puranas? 

Some of these seals also contain elaborate representations 
of seenes which scem to illustrate mythological — stories 
current among the pre-historic people of this region. These 
seal devices can very well be compared with the iconographic 
presentation of various myths associated with different. reli- 
gious creeds of India in the subsequent period. A reference 
to a few such seal devices will not be out of place here. Vats 
describes a triangular prism sealing of terracotta with a 
blurred legendary scene on each side. One face of this seal 
shows & god in a standing posture ; his right arm is profuscly 
decorated, but the left one is indistinct. Its second face 
shows a tall stalwart man engaged in fighting a bison which 
has been firmly caught by the horns. Vats observes, ‘ The 
scene muy be a representation of Ka-bani fighting a bison in 
a jungle.’ The third face shows to left a human figure, most 
presumably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
another figure to right seated on its haunches.* The 
same author fully describes an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 


1 Excarateons at Harappa. Vol. 1, p. 129; Vol TI, Pl. XCTIJ, 910. The 
tentative cxplenation of the scene depicted on the firat face may be correct; but 
the scene depicted on the third face 18 undoubtedly Indien in nature. 
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order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is sv very interosting for the purpose 
of our present study that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of alla man attacking a tiger from a méachan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree. The deity is next 
shown seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (ef. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one in the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid, and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a tndent-headed 
post, with his head bent down a hitle, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
Tt * looks like a combined side clevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch-—both of open 
work in front, but scemingly the two-storted room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners hy somewhat conical finials.” If is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 
Vats remarks, ‘‘ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out." The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 


1M. RB. Vats, op cit. pp 129-30, PI XCITT, 908, Roth these terracotta 
seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to Stratum No. TIT. 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals’ (M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjayini coins, which I have reproduced 
in Pl. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right band of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (ef. Pl. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, that the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a_ water-vessel-like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. Pl. T, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 
a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s hack; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay remarks, with a great deal of diffidence, 
that this scene ‘may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
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it by means of incantations.’’ The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is nu doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Duryd-saptasati, which, while deseribing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalo-demon, says, * s@rudhd tam 
muhdsuram paidenikramya kanthe ca silenainamatadayat,’ 
te, ‘(the goddess jumped) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her sala’ Gt may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The Purainic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddint lave 
very little similarity to the scene ou the Indus seals just 
described. Mackay'’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked « number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an cpisode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhahitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god. 
or the emblem of a god, attacking lus enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his character 
of a“ Strong Bull ** gores a prostrate enemy” 

Tt is time now to refer to a few more early Indus V alley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of 1 somewhat similar 
nature, that seem t@ prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the peaple of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Suktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 


t Mackay, op. ctt., Vol 1, p 886, Vol JI, PI, LXXXVIT, fig 279, Pla 

XCI, 4a, XCIT, 11b. He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi legend, Oppert ‘a 

Onrental (ovidently a misprint for Origena!) Inhabitants of India, pp. 473-74. In 

the 9th chapter of the Avantikeetramihitmyain of the Avantya-Khandam of the 

Skandapuraze, we find the story of the buffalo-demon named Hilahals being kivjed 

by the Ganes of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Rodrakgetra. neor 
vantl. 


2 Mackay, op. otf., Vol. I, pp. 8867; Vol, II, plate XCVI, fig, 510 
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phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also in Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley in that they are not full-length images." 
The great majority of these female figurines appear ay ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins, with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a_ long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 
Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save _ for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dresses.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb; her arms are shown in the same position in 
Which those of the prototype of Siva-Pagupati are shown ; 
at her left side are shown a pair of tigers standing facing 
each other (these are regarded by Marshall as two genii, 
animal ministrants of the deity). The left part of the reverse 
side of this seal contains two human figures, one male and 
the other female ; the latter seated, with her hair dishevelled, 
raises her hands in supplication to the male who stands in 
front of her in a threatening altitude with a shield-like thing 
and a sickle-shaped object in his Jeft and right hands respec- 
tively. Marshall suggests that the ‘ scene is intended to 
portray a human sacrifice connected with the Earth Goddess 
depicted on the other side, with whom we must also associate 
the two genii.” This striking and unique representation of 


1 Marshall, M.I.C., Vel. I, p. 48 #. Marshall refers to the wide belt of 
the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these figurines have been 
found; he is sure thet they are ‘ effigies of the great Mother-Goddess or of one or 
other of her local manifestations.’ 
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the goddess with a plant issuing from her womb is compared 

by Marshall with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age 

from Bhita on which the goddess is shown with her legs in 

much the same position, but with a lotus issuing from her 

neck instead of from her womb.' One of the most interesting 
veals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time 4 

tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 

tree, an agvattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 

‘top right corner, is represented by its two branches only ~ 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 

lvanches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 

horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trigila horns, and armlets; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with Jong hair, armlets and 

horns (between a pair of these horns a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable), behind whom stands a goat with human 

face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 

cach dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 

spray of leaves or a feather in the hair; beyond the foot of 

the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 

similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 

daro (P]. VIT, Fig. 2). Marshall 1s of opinion that the whole 
xeene represents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the 
composite human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 

divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 

the presence of the tree-goddess.” 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in with the category of sealings, stil! 1 feel a brief 


1 Marshall, M. 1. (, Vol. T, p. 52, pl XIT, fig. 12. M. 8. Vata, op. cit., 
Val I, p. 42, Vol. IT, pl. XCIIT, 804. Marshall, after comparing the two animal 
** genir "’ on thia sealing with those hailing from the Aegean area and Mesopotamian, 
remarks: * That the conception of these siumal genn arose independently m Greece, 
Mesopotamia and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the Fast 
or West has yet to be determined.’ 

® Marshall, op. ott., Vol. I, pp. 63-8, pl. XIT, fig. 18. Mackay, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 887-8; Vol. II, pt. XCTV, fig. 430, pl. XCIX, A. The goddess standing 
batween the branches of the tree is reminisconf of one of the variants of the goddess 
Lakemi, in which she is made to stend on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus 


flowers and leaves on Jong atalkn epreading on her either side; of, Hw I. 1. A., pl 
XIV, fig. 62. oe 
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reference to them will be of some use tous in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappsa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 
are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating ; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoi] form ‘ 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions, and his original interpretation that these are 
to he regarded as representations of yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct onc. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli—they are so realistic that they 
cannot he explained in any other way (cf. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stone phalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places)—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya (or yont) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout-like projection, 
from which the pijabhdga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a prandli or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god.’ These phalli and the ring 


1 The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional Sivalitgas of the sub- 
sequent period were definitely regarded as illustrating the female principle as the 


20—1654 B. 
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stones thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are highly 
esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has referred to his 
own discovery of several curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila, one from 
inside the structures uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila), and one at Kosam. The Hathial one is described 
by Marshall, thus: ‘It is of polished sandstone 33” 
in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole’ (A.8.J.A.R., 
1927-28, P. 66, Pl. XX, Fig. 7). It will be of interest now to 
compare with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc, about 24” in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface 
a very wellcarved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine symbol near her left shoulder) ; then follow 
in successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal. a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, a second palm-tree, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular dise near her left shoulder, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that, 
unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
seroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 


iconographic texts of a comparatively Jate date, ns well as many late Sanskrit 

a , works, 
prove. Tt must be noted, however, that these elaborate pedestals are caval 
absent in the phallic emblems of an earlier date. * 
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on this piece in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the same 
age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs belong. 
The same Museum has in its collection another fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Rajghat near Banaras, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the dise 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a creeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which was acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Banaras, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 


Brabmi. The inscription reads,...... ma m tha m ka 
bha dé ma tha lo ga tara $a a ga la(?) na(nt?) ka ye la m 
ca lew... ; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 


it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddesses between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pro-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Saktas, 
the Visnupattas of the Vaisnavas and the dydgapatas of the 
Jainas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter- 
day Sakta cult, appears to be closer." Marshall observes 


t Rai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Museum, kindly gave mo 
permission to utilise the stone-discs in the collection of the Bherat Kala Bhaven 
for my book. JT may here refer iq cne cylindrical amulet-like object of red stestite 
ebout 14” in length and 3” m breadth, found at Rajghat, which is somewhat similer 
to a few cylindrical seals (atnulets?) unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are threc 
shallow incure bands, two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing 
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about the Taxila discs, ‘In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as ex toto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.” 
The association of the mother-goddess of some of these 
discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed Sakti 
cult in India. In mediaeval Parvati images of Bengal, an 
alligator (or iguana, yodha) is almost invariably shown 
on the pedestal. Godhaé plays a prominent part in the 
mythology of the goddess Candi and Kalaketu in the mediaeval 
mangalakavyas of Bengal. The animal is also found in 
many Umi-Maheévara reliefs of southern India. One of the 
earliest reliefs in which a godha is shown stretched in two 
hands of the twelve-armed goddess Mahusamarddimi is carved 
on the ‘Chandragupta cave’ facade at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, 
Madhya Bharat) can be difinitely dated in the first or second 
year of the fifth century A.D. These details fully prove 
that the moorings of the Sakti cult in India go hack to many 
centuries before the Christian era. Mention may be madc 
in this connection of the twenty-one stone-discs that were 
accidentally discovered from a deep drain in May, 1951, in 
Murtaziganj Mahalla of the Patna City (a section of ancient 
Pataliputra). They are of soapstone, and the carvings on 
many of them are of a very high order; their date probably 
falls in the Sunga period. Five of them contain the figures 
of the nude mother or the fertility goddesses associated with 
various animals and birds like lion (some of them are winged), 
elephant, horse, antelope, stag, ram, goose, peacock and 


the small cylinder in two fairly oqusl sections; in one of them are found, im order, 
a taurine,  long-cared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped camel and # lon, 
while the other section beara i succession a taurine, » horse, the jong-cared and 
shoré-tarled amma! and an elephant. 

: ' WIC, Vol I. pp. 623. In the f.n. No. 1 on page 68, be says, ' That 
ing-stoncs of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India ia shown by the discovery 
- of another specimen at Sahet-Mabet {ancient Srévasti) in the U.P , and by the fact 
_ + that thay were copied by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude 

-Sgures of the goddess were elimineted.' 


aan ee 
ay we, 
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parrot. In this strange medley of animals no alligator or 
iguana is seen, it is true, but the association of lion and other 
animals and that of the birds with the goddesses is very 
significant. Profuse plant and vegetation designs, like 
those of lotus flower, palinyra, date-palm, etc., cluster round 
the goddess or goddesses, and they may emphasise the vegeta- 
tion aspect of the deity so prominent in the Purani¢ con- 
cept and worship of the goddess Durga, the divine Mother. 
They must have been used as cult objects, and did not merely 
‘serve the purpose of decorating walls or doors’ as suggested 
by Shere, and they fall in line with the other stone discs and 
rings recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley on- 
wards. <A ring-stone similar to the Taxila ring-stone, but 
with a Mauryan Brahmi inscription visakha (Patna Museum 
Archeological Exhibit No, 8814) was wrongly described by 
Jayaswal as a toy-wheel; it has, however, no animal, plant 
or human figures, but has some decorative and geometrical 
designs in several rows round the central hole. Tt should 
be noted incidentally that these cult objects of the historical 
poriod were recovered mostly from historical sites such as 
Taxila, Kosam (Kaudimbi), Mathura, Banaras (Rajghat) 
and Patna (for an objective description of the Patna stone 
discs and ring, cf. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXXVITI (1951), 
pp. 178 ff. and plates: see also Pl. XII, Figs. 1-5). 


The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also. as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 
portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality: ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
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attributes.’ On several sealings of the Indus region (M_.I.C.. 
Vol. I, Pl. XI, Figs. 16, 20, 21, 25, 26), various sacred trees 
are represented which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be like 
those enclosed by walls or railings commonly surrounding 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacuityas) depicted in 
the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth chapter 
of this book, I have drawn the attention of my readers to one 
of the commonest devices on the early indigenous coins of 
India, which is ‘tree within railing.’ These enclosed 
trees on the Indus seals can very well be compared with the 
above and can justifiably be taken as distant prototypes of 
the vrksacaityas and the sthalacrksas represented by the 
Jatter. The terracotta seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa 
has as its obverse device ‘a deity wearing a kilt or short 
tunic and a three-pointed head-dress (or trisila horns?), 
standing under an ornamental arch, which appears to be 
made of the bent bough of a pipal tree. The lower onds of 
this bough are rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a 
star. The head of the deity is turned a little towards the 
right and on both arms he wears 41 nomber of armlets ’ 
(Vats, ibid., Vol. I, pp. 43-4). The device on one of the sides 
of a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
can be described thus: On the extreme right a horned 
figure with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between 
two pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess; beyond it a knceling horned 
deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding 
out her hands, a small offering table with something 
like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left (Mackay, 
tbid., Vol. I, p. 851; Vol. II, Pl. LXXXIT, Nos. 1-c and 
2-c). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi- 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay (ibid., Vol. I, p. 355, Pl. XC, 23-b) may be 
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referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree, torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the Puranic story of the Yamalarjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thereby releasing the 
two spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic 
presentatior in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards, 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.’ 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Vallev has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the behefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 
their gods and goddesses after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.” Marshall makes the interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past that ‘ the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic’; for, the highly convention- 


1 The two Arjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yakga king Kubera, 
mz., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursod by Nireda to be changed into 
trees. Kysna released them from this accureed existence by uprooting the trees. 
The scene cu the Mohenjo-daro amulet is somewhat diffcrent from ita puranic 
counterpart, inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands. 

2 In the second chapter of the first editicn, I had hesitated to endorse tally the 
conclusions of Marshall, Mackay ond Chands. But I subsequently went to Harappa 
and studied the seals and other avtiquities on the spot. I could then accept many of 
their findings. 
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alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pasupati, ‘its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being a copy of a cult idol.” The decoration (cf. the 
armlets, head-dress, ctc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures. some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, 18 shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
being worshipped by the people in those days. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in this connection 
is that the ideology which seems to underlie many of the 
above divinities corresponds very little to the corcept of such 
Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. It 
is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of so many Hindu 
gods, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu deities. The apparent reproductions of 
mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also have 
contained the germs of different mythologies of the later 
period. It is not suggested, however, that the myths current 
about many of the Vedic gods and the anthropomorphic 
conceptions underlying them had nothing to do with the 
shaping and development of a good many of their epic and 
purénic counterparts. JT have already written about the 
great part which the former had to play in formulating the 
various god-concepts of later times; this can also be fully 


1 M.I.C., Vol. 1. p. 56, Italics are mine, 
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demonstrated in any work dealing with the images of the 
various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what I want to 
emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the latter, especially 
in the case of some of the cult divinities, were really super- 
imposed on their primitive pre-Vedic core. As the Vedic 
period was far nearer to the epic and puranic times and as 
copious literary data of the former age are available to us, 
we can trace out the analogies and influences with more 
certainty. Further researches and excavations in various old 
sites of India, Jet us hope, will supply us with more clues and 
links of the intervening period, that are now missing, which 
will enable us to connect the Indus Valley evidence with the 
epic and the puripic data with more definiteness. Even the 
changes in the Vedic heticfs and practices of a date later than 
that of the early Rgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these prehistoric people of India. 
Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface, which can be dated in the Maurya 
or the Sufga period, are very rare. The small stone discs 
with the figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) 
carved around their central hole have already been mentioned 
by me in connection with the ring-stones discovered in the 
sites of the Indus Valley ; but they cannot be described as so 
many seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with 
Hindu divinities and their emblems on them, have been 
unearthed in two of the old sites in Northern India, viz., 
Basarh and Bhita, which are of great archeeological interest ; 
these mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being of a still earlier date. To these will have to be added 
the terracotta seals of the Kushan and Gupta periods found 
at Rajghat near Banaras (a few in this lot even go back to 
the Sunga date, though they donot bear any iconographic 
device); some of them bear representations of deities and 
their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also unearthed 
at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest from icono- 
graphic point of view; they, however, mostly date from the 
late Gupta period and afterwards. Different purposes were 
28-1864 B. 
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served by these seals: some were attached with a string to 
letter tablets ; others were royal, official or mercantile guild 
tokens meant for the use of their servants and followers; a 
few of them again were undoubtedly manufactured for the 
use of the heads of religious establishments and their retainers, 
and a vast number were also the sealings of private 
individuals. Tt has been suggested that as a large number 
of such seals (over 700) were discovered in one single spot at 
Basarh, it is likely that the seal matrices were manufactured 
there ; so many impressions—somctimes double, triple, and 
multiple—on a single lump of clay denoted that the former 
were being tested in that way. The finished seals were 
usually made of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of 
the processes to be mentioned in connection with the manu- 
facture of terracotta images in the next chapter Most of 
them were burnt after they had received the impressions 
from the particular seal matrices, some heing very lightly 
burnt, while a few others were merely sun-burnt Many of 
the above varieties of seals bear the figures of several 
Brahmanical gods and their emblems, the former being 
fewer in comparison with the latter. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompamed with son auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblem, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cares, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the scals, as we find on some coins of the 
Paficila series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarli, viz., that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were coniparatively in- 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, .be connected -with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
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Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the gankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva and his emblems are found depicted on the seals in 
various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga form between two trees with the legend 
* padapegvara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which I 
jound in the collection of Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalinga with a trident-battle-axe 
symbol (Bloch simply says trigiéla, but the combined trigila- 
paragsu is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being 4Imratakegvara, meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(Pl. X, Fig. 9). Now Amritaka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bioch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lingas men- 
tioned in the Malsyapurdna, viz., Harigécandra, Amratake- 
Svara, Jaledvara, Sriparvata, Mahalaya, Krmicandedvara, 
JXedara and Mababhairava, which, according to him, were 
sitiuted in Avimukta, é.c., Banaras (A.S.1.4.8., 1908-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, Pl. XT, 2). Bloch remarks about it: ‘ The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amritakegvara’ (Ibid., p. 104). 
The oval seal (No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. 111) simply 
bears the legend Nama Pagupateh. The square seal matrix 
(No. 574) discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site 
(Basarh) in 1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual 
Report of the vear (Pl XLIX) bears three symbols on the top 
section and the legend Baftjulaka in carly Gupta characters in 
the lower one, the sections being separated by two closely 
parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one 
is a trigila with a short handle, that on the right ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brahmi character for dhu * is nothing but 
a longish water-vesse! as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra ’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one of the hands of the same deity appearing on some of 
Havishka’s coins. So, these are nothing but the three attri- 
butes usually held by Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal 
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impression of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at 
Basarh (ibid., pp. 121, 150, Pl. L, No. 672) shows ‘a very 
roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent 
moon above ' (the suggested reading Mdradatta cannot be 
supported if one refers to the plate, and I can suggest no other 
reading us the plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, 
nothing but Siva with crescent moon (Sasankasekhara) in his 
theriomorphic form (Nandin). The unique seal impression 
(ibid., p. 129, No. 84, Pl. XTV1) shows on the upper edge of 
ita slightly concave surface a small conventional gaikha in 
outline and a very good lumped bull recumbent to left in the 
middle of the field ; the legend is Rudraderasya. The former 
may have no Visnuite assuciation here and may simply stand 
for the sarkhanidhi. The humped bull appears on several 
other seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the 
owner, such as Rudraraksita, ete., in them (a good many of 
them are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there 
is a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian mfluence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list (ibid., 
p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, Pl] XLYVITT) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, which 
has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; (4) a 
battle-axe to Ieft surmounted by a trident; (5) a kalasa with 
rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in Gupta characters reads 
Aramikisvurasya (i.c., seal of the temple) of Aramikisvara. 
The seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the inscription 
on it shaws, and of the five cmblems, the trident-axe 
particularly belongs to this cult ; the vase, represented twice, 
one on each end, in different forms, may stand for 
mongalaghata with twigs on both of them—the slender 
one on the left side may be a variant of an water-vessel 
which is sometimes placed in the hands of Siva on Kushan 
coins; the central device may represent, though in a 
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schematic way, the somewhat realistic linga on a wide base, 
while the one to its immediate proper right is nothing but 
a Sakti (spear) with a long flat blade. There is, thus, not 
much difficulty in defining the five objects, as Spooner thinks ; 
an interesting detail which has been missed by him is that 
all these five eniblenis are placed on separate pedestals on 
‘the ribbon-like horizontal band a little below the true 
centre,’ thus indicating their sacred character. The fine 
seal No. 764 (ibid., p. 152, Pl. L) contains a device which 
has been described by Spooner as follows—‘ a tall female 
figure standing facing, with the upper part of the body bent 
considerably to the proper left, left hand on hip; right 
extended toward the right as in the varadamudra. The figure 
In Secmingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and 
right from the level of the waist, and some garland or drapery 
pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist ;...... the most curious feature of all is the head- 
dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer 
floating to the (proper) left.’ L had to quote the above descrip- 
tion at some length for the correct understanding of the 
iconography of the figure; the seal is very imperfectly 
reproduced in the plate, a reference to which will enable us 
to add some features unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively 
explain their nature. The left breast of the figure is 
abnormally large in proportion to the right one, which holds 
a staff-like object in its mght hand; ‘ the curious head-dress 
like a single bigh horn’ is nothing but the longish 
coil of jat@ shown on the heads of Siva figures, and 
it should be noted, it is deliberately placed on one,—t.e., the 
rightside of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of the 
irdhvalinga feature on the front part of the waist. On the 
basis of these observations of mine, there can be no hesitation 
about the identity of the figure; it really represents the 
Ardhanariévara aspect of Siva, in which the left half is 
that of Uma, and the right that of the god himself. The 
staff in the right hand, the Jongish coil of jatd placed on the 
right side of the head, the prominence given to the left breast 
(the right breast is much smaller than the left one and belongs 
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to a male figure) and the probable ardhnalinga feature—all 
these support my suggestion. The legend could not be fully 
read by Spooner and its hazy reproduction does net help us 
to improve the reading which is...tipuraksasasthidattah. It 
may he observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Ardhanarisvara aspect of Siva in art; I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to Bardasanes’ 
mention of it. V. S. Agrawala draws our attention to a 
miniature relief depicting the same theme, which belongs to 
the Kushan period ; it was iv the collection of the late Pandit 
Radhakrishna of Mathura (/.1.8.0.4., 19387, p. 124, Pl. 
XLIV, 2). The concave impress of a seal (No, 422, ibid., 
p. 148, Pl. XLVITI) has a battle-axe, with a Jong handle laid 
lengthwise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in 
very stnall characters is not legible, but seems to end in 
dattasya. The battle-uxe is a Saiva emblem and it is very 
frequently found in Siva images of later period (cf. 
Paragumrgavarabhitihastam) ; the Siva figure of the Gudi- 
maliam liaga, one of the carhest sculptures of Siva, carries 
in one of its two hands a haittle-axe, 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features ; not only are various Saiva emblems hke the linga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipida and the bull (the bull in some 
instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appearing 
on Satavahana coins) clearly recognisable on them, as well 
as on the seals of the officials. localities and private indivi- 
duals, but there appear also liuman representations of Siva, 
though rarely. Some of the religious seals bear the different 
appellations of Siva such as Kalesvara, Kalafijara-bhattaraka, 
Bhadresvara, Mahedvara (?) and Nandi—the last being the 
name of his mount. One of the oval seals in Marshall’s list 
(4.5.0.4.R., 1911-12, pp. 47, 49, Pl. XVIIT, No. 14) has a 
trident-axe flanked by a diagram of dots, really a hill symbol, 
and an unidentified emblem on its left; the legend in eastern 
Gupta characters is Kalescarah priyatém (‘May Kaledvara be 
pleased "). Marshall observes that Kale4vara is the name of 
a Sivalinga according to Skandapuriina, and this tablet 
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would seem to have been presented as an offering at some 
shrine of Siva at Bhita. The seal next in the list is aleo 
faiva in nature; it bears a realistic Sivalitga with an 
umbrella on one side and a trident on the other. The linga 
is placed on a hill in the form of a well-arranged pile of round 
balls, below which is a waved line probably standing for 1 
river ; the legend in northern Gupta characters is Kalaftjara- 
bhattdrakasya, i.e., * of the lord of Kalaijara.’ Kalafijara, 
according to Cunningham, is the name of a hill in Bundel- 
khand, the favourite resort of Saiva tapasvins from very 
early times (A.S.R., XXI, p. 20 ff). The manner in which 
the Mahabhdrata refers twice to the Saiva shrines at 
Kalaijara in its Tirthayatri Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvan 
definitely proves their importance.’ This scal was evidently 
issucd from a Saiva shrine on the Kalafjara bill, though no 
remains of a temple exist on the hill at present. The seal 
No. 16 bears also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, 
placed on a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one 
side and a trident-axe on the other, having a legend 
N(ala(Ajara im north-eastern Gupta characters (Pl. XI, 
Fig. 9). But the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique 
iconographic interest ; it bears a two-armed male figure seated 
in lalitasana pose on a pddapitha with uncertain objects in 
ius hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over 
head and shoulders ; the legend 1 northern characters of the 
4th or 5th century A.D. is Bhadresvara (Pl. XI, Fig. 10). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivaliniga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurdéna (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 


1 Ch. 83, Verses 36-57. Atra Kalanjaran. nama parvatam lokavisrutam } 
Tatra derahrade snateg gosahasraphalam labhet |} Yah snatastarpayet talra giran 
Kalanjare nrpal Seargaloke mahiyeta naro nistyatra saméayah || Thus the waved 
line belaw the hill, evidently the Kalafjara hill, 18 the river or devahrada near it 
where 4 dip 1s specially recommended; cf. also Chapter 87, verse 21—Htranyavindul, 
kathsto giraun Kadlatjare mrpa. In the Matsyapurdna we find mention of 
Kihfyaravana as one of the places very much sacred on account of Siva’s presence; 
Rabfjaravanaicaiva fankukatnam sthaleévaram | tan ca pevitrani einnidhydddhi 
mama priye ||—Ch. 181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near 
Prayiga and Citrakajs. The Kalinjaravana of the Mateyapurina 18 evidently 
the same as Kilahjara of the Epie and of the seals. 
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be Siva in the Bhadreévara aspect.’ The figure is unmistak- 
ably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic and human 
mode of representing the divinity. Tf the reading of the 
legend on seal No. 28 as Bhagavatu Ma(h)esrarasya is correct, 
Marshall says that it w® problematic (cbid , p. 50, Pl. XVII), 
then the two-armed male figure standing facing with right 
hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds of drapery 
falling on both sides, may also represent Siva, The three 
Bhita seals numbermy 26-28, described by Marshall in 
A.S.1.A.R., 1911-12 (p. 5) and Pl, XVITN, require notice in 
this connection. The first bears on 1¢ a bull standing to left 
with a crescent under iis neck ; a woman stands in front, with 
her right hand outstretched and Jeft hand on hip; a 
post or a thunderbolt appears behind the bull; bow 
with arrow and pile of balls (i.¢c., the symbol for mountain), 
similar to those in Kolhapur series of the Andhra 
coins, areshown in cxergue.  Sinular figures are present 
on the second (No. 27) though in a transposed manner 
and on the third (28), the latter being much worn. The legend 
on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautamiputrasya Sri Sirameghasya in 
characters af the 2nd-3rd century A.D , whtle the legend in 
similar characters on No. 27 is (Ra)jfia Vasasu (Vasisthi) 
putrasya Sri Bhimasena (sya). Marshall remarks about the 
first that ‘the bull and crescent point to the king’s leaning 
towards Saivism ;’ the bow and arrow as well as the mountain 
are also characteristic emblems of Siva. The female figure on 
the seals very probably stands for Durga, the consort of Siva, 
her standing posture and the hand-pose closely coinciding with 
the same on seal No. 23, where we may find the god himself 
in human form.” The Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, 
showing bull standing facing, with round object between 
horns, is interesting, becatse in it the main device is flanked 
by a wheel in side clevation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ 
(Marshall) ; their sacred character is fully emphasised by the 


1 The king Sivameghe of the Bhita sea} seems to be identical with the one 
nentioned in inscription No. IT from Kosam, edited by D RK. Sabu in Epigrapina 
Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 159-60, and notived sino by Aien Konow m I6sd,, Vol. XXIII, 
pr. 245-8. For the coins of Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichandra‘n 
article on ‘A Hoard of Kaussmbi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.8.7., Tl, pp. 05-108. 
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fact that all three are placed on pedestals. The early Gupta 
legend in northern characters is Dandandyaka-Sri Sankara- 
dattasya ; the name of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so 
the animal form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite 
appropriate ; but to this sectary, Visnu is also an object of 
adoration, for his two emblems (we shall see presently that 
‘the uncertain symbol’ 1s a Vaisnava one) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The 
devices of particularly Saiva connection that are to be found 
on the other seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita 
are bull, trident, trident-axe, nandipada, ete. 

The unique seals of the Jate Gupta and the early medi@val 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Brahmanical deities and their emblems, interesting both 
from the artistic and the iconographic point of view. It will be 
possible to notice at some length only some of them in this 
connection. Nalanda was principally associated with 
Buddhisin, and it is interesting to find so many Brahmanical 
Hindu deities and their emblems on these seals. But such 
devices appear mostly on the sealings of royal personages, 
private officials and village organisations (yrdma or graémika 
janapada), the Mahavihira seals mostly bearing Buddhist 
emblems. It proves that the rulers of the land as well as a 
good many of their subjects living around the famous 
Buddhist monastery and scat of learning were followers of 
the Brahmanical creeds. Sometimes scals with Brahmanical 
deities on them were tested on lumps of clay bearing 
impressions of monastic seals, Hindu and Buddhist deyices 
thus appearing side by side. A four-armed goddess seated 
on a lotus seat on the back of a lion, described in the seal 
legend as Srimad-Devegvari is shown on a sealing (8.I., 305) 
which bears on another side the nime and emblems of 
the Nalanda monastery. She 1s most probably Durga Sirhha- 
vahini; she appears thus on another monastic sealing 
(8. 9, 75), three of her hands holding a mace (gad@), a sword 
(khadga) and a lotus stalk, the animal below her looking 
like a buffalo. Buffalo is the usual mount of Yama, the god 
of death, as well as that of Varahi, one of the Sapta- 
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Matrkas, but here the goddess does not look like her. Another 
buffalo-riding four-armed Devi appears on a_ sealing 
(§.1., 547) with a sword and a wheel (cakra) in her upper 
tight and Jeft, hands, and a trident (trigila) in her lower 
right, the object in the lower left being indistinct. She also 
does not look like Varahi, and the emblems held by her hands 
are indicative of cult amalgam. A fragmentary seal 
(8.J., 915) has a six-armed goddess riding on a bull, and she 
may stand for Maheswari, a sakti of Siva and one of the 
Matrkas, the number of hands being unusual. A round burnt 
red clas sealing (S. 9, R. 92) contains a seated goddess with a 
noose (paisa), a trident, a lotus bud and a water-vessel 
(kamandalu) respectively in her four hands from the lower right 
onwards : the two-line legend 15 Brahmani-graimajanapadasya 
(the legend and at least two of her attributes may partially 
associate her with Brahmani, another of the Matrkis). An 
eight-armed goddess seated on a lion, presumably the goddess 
Durga, appears on an * clongated oval’ sealing of a grima- 
janapada (S. 9, R. 19); a wheel, a bow and a trident can be 
recognised among her emblems. Devices on two seals (S_ 9, 
R. 55 and $. 9, R. 144) with the respective legends Kah- 
grimaliya-janapada and Sri Nalandd-pratibaddha-Bhitika- 
(grama...... )...Janapadasya are very interesting from the 
iconographic point of view. They appear to be four-armed 
goddesses riding on alligators or iguanas; the association of 
these animals (godhda) has already been noticed by mc in some 
ring-stones of the Manrya period. The device on a_ seal 
(S. 9, R. IA.) shows the eight-armed goddess Durga 
Sitbhavahini with a sword, a lotus, a_ bell (ghanta), a 
snake (?), a noose, etc., in her hands, two of them being 
shown in the ‘ assurance’ (abhaya) and boon-conferring 
(varada) poses. But the most interesting device appears on 
# seal (S. 9, R. TA) in the form of a skeleton goddess holding 
in four hands a skull cup (kapfla), a sword (?), a scythe 
(kartr) and a trident from the lower right onwards; she is 
seated facing right on a dead body (pretisana), this feature 
being unnoticed by Hirananda Sastri. He identifies her as 
Mah&kili, but her sunken belly (possibly with a scorpion 
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mark on it not distinguishable from the reproduction), flesh- 
les# and haggard look (nirmaémsd), her sitting posture and 
attributes leave little doubt that she stands for Camunda, one 
of the most terrific forms of the goddess Durgi (Pl. X, 
Fig. 11). The aforesaid devices fully prove that Nalanda and 
its environs were flourishing seats of Sakti worship in the late 
Gupta and early mediwval periods, when many of the icono- 
graphic varieties of the goddess served as objects of worship 
to the local people. 

The other Bralmanical creeds were also followed in the 
region. A sealing of the Udumbaraka village (legend 
Udumbaruka-gramasya, $.1., 789) contains a seated Ganega 
with four hands holding a rosary (aksamalé), a hatchet 
(paragsu), an clephant yoad (arkusa) and a dish of sweets 
Qnodakabhdnda) from the lower right onwards ; ihe elephant 
head with the trunk apphed to the pot of sweetmeat is quite 
distinct. The lump of clay having two seal impressions 
(S.I., 645 and 811) has on one of them the two-armed figure 
of Siva seated on a flat stool between a tree on the 
right and a trident on the left, snakes being shown round 
his head and the trident; the Ieft side of this clay-lump bears 
the dharima-cakra device used on the seals of the Caturddi- 
séryya bhiksusamgha (‘ the congregation of the monks from 
dour quarters ©) at Nalanda. The device on the seal (8.Ta., 
442) of the Kalapinika-grama consists of a four-armed Siva 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, flanked by a tree and a lighted 
lamp on a stand on either side, holding a trident and other 
objects in his hands. The name of the village Kalapinika, 
should be noted in this connection; Siva is Kala or Maha- 
kala (the ‘ Time Eternal’) op the ope hand and Pinaki 
(‘ wielder of the pindka bow’ on the other) (Pl. X, Fig. 12). 
The two-armed figure of probably the same deity holding a 
water-pot and an indistinct object in his hands, also adorned 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, served as the seal device of 
Purika-grimajanapada (8.1., 374). The figure of a Siva-linga 
with a crescent on its top and flanked by a female attendant on 
either side was used as the device of the adhikarana (‘court of 
justice ’) in the district of the Sona-doab (Sondnturdlavigaye 
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adhikaranasya ; $.1., 790). There are other divinities and 
emblems on the seal impressions, and it is not possible to refer 
to cach and everyone (f them in detail. Jt is interesting to 
note, however, that figures of Vignu are conspicuous by their 
absence on these sealings, though figures of Gaja-~Lakgmi and 
Garuda can be recognised among the devices." 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and  pre-Gupta periods which 
have been discovered at Rajghat near Banaras, and which 
contain the representations of some Saiva cmblems.* A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a combined 
trident-axe in front; the legend below reads—A vimuklesvara- 
bhattéraka. A fragmentary circular seal with the legend 
Rajfio Abhayasya in the Ist and 2nd century A.1). Brahmi 
script bears a bull to the left with the three-arched symbol 
(a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of a cahra, a Sankha 
and a spear. This shows » combination of Vaisnava and 
Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend Phalgunimitrasya 
in 1st century B.C. Brahmi script bears a bull standing to 
left facing «a standard (trident?). A cireular seal with 
indistinct legend in Gupta characters bears a Sivalinga 
flanked by a combined trident-axe on left and a double-faced 
thunderbolt on right. A lenticular sealing with the legend 
Yogesvara in Gupta script has a serpent device with a trident 
on one side and a rosary on the other. The circular sealing 
bearing the legend in early Gupta script, Sri devaderasrami 
(nah), is of unique interest; for it undoubtedly shows one 
mode of representing Siva in human form, the deradevasvami 
of the inseription. The god stands facing, on an elaborate 
pedestal, with outstretched arms holding a wreath (or a noose ?) 
in the right and a flask in the left band, a serpent being shown 
to his left. One can compare this variety of Siva figure with 


1 HArananda Sastri, Nalanda and Ite Epigraphic Material, M.A.S.I. No. 66, 
pp. 87 ff. There are some inaccureries mm Sestri’s descrpiions, which have been 
corrected here. . 

2 These seala lave not sll bean published and T am much indebted for the 
nolice of mine to the courtesy and kindnes, of Sri Krinhnadas, the Curator of the 
Raneras Bharat Kalabhavan, and his assistant Sri Vijaykrishna; I studied the seals 
on the spot and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in the 
museum records. 
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the Bhadregvara one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The 
device on another seal with legend Sri-Avt(mu)ktegvara in 
Gupta script can be usefully compared with the large Gupta 
seal noticed first in this series (one with the legend 
Avimuktesvara-bhattaraka). Here also, the bull is seated to 
Jeft, but it is flanked by a trident to the left and a tridandi to 
the right. A circular seal of black clay shows an ankuésa 
(elephant-goad) on a pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah 
in Gupta characters below. A circular seal has the device of 
i. bull seated to left on pedestal; the legend below in the 
Brahmi script of the Sunga period reads Copasenasa. 
Another circwar black clay seal impression shows a_ bull 
standing to left with a yipa standard in front and a cakra 
standard behind; the legend below is Ndgarjunasa in early 
Kushan Brahmi script. An oval seal with bull seated to left 
has the owner's name as Candesvaradasa in Gupta characters ; 
it means ‘ the slave or devotee of Candeévara ’’. Candesvara 
is one of the names of Siva and is also the name of one of 
the principal Sivaganas (cf. the Candesanugrahamirti of 
Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 
terracotta seals, a scal from Basarh, numbered 31, described 
by 'T. Bloch in A.S.J.A.R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, Pl. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows: 
‘ Ornamental trifala in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, gankha and solar disc ; to left symbol for moon 
and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the two- 
lined legend is (1) Sri-Visnupidasvdmi-Naé- (2) raya(na)’, 
meaning ‘ Narayana, the Jord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks, * This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the 
famous shrine at Gaya. If T am right, the seal would prove 
the existence of this ternple in the 4th century A.D.’ (ibid., 
p. 104). The seal being thus without doubt a Vaisnava one, 
the central position given to a Saiva emblem is queer ; but the 
symbol is certainly not ornamental trigéla, but an ornate 
variant of the much simpler one which is sometimes described 
as ‘ naga ’ symbol, (cf., figs. ll and12in Pl. IT). The Bhita 
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seal No. 36, as described by Marshall (4.9 /.4.8., 1911-12, 
p. 58, Pl. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 2 
variant of the above symbol, named ‘ uncertain symbol ’ by 
him, between the two; Marshall rightly remarked that the 
other two symbols being Vaignava, the intervening one must 
also be a Vaisnava one, but he was unable to identify it. All 
these different symbols are originally derived from the so- 
called Naga symbol just mentioned, in which D. RB. 
Bhandarkar recognised the kaustubha mani, the jewel par 
excellence, which adorns the breast of Visnu (kaustubhamant- 
bhisttoraskah ; Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, v. 31) ; he saw the sign 
on the breast of the Visnu figure sculptured in the verandah of 
the cave at Udayagiri, bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also 
on the breast of the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar 
column (A.9./.A.9., 1918-14, p. 211). A. K. Coomuraswamy, 
on the other hand, would identify it us the sriratsa mark, one 
of the eight auspicious signs (astamaigala) in Jain literature 
and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol (Osf-Asiatische 
Zeitschrift, 1927-28, pp. 183-4). Varahamilhira describes 
the image of Visnu as §rivatsankitavaksa and so Coomara- 
swamy's suggestion is not less likely. ln any case, there is 
no doubt about the Vaisnava character of the symbol and its 
variants in its present association and we have sven how one 
form of it appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now 
the symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff consisting of seven dots’ (Pl. I, Big. 12) is 
nothing but the Indian variant of the peculiar club shown in 
the hands of Siva on Maues’ coin, the biscriptual copper seal 
of Sivaraksita, and in one of the hands of the four-armed 
composite god on the nicolo seal wrongly attributed by 
Cunningham to Huvishka already described in Chapter TV. 
This peculiar kind of club (yada) 18 placed on the back right 
hand of one four-armed Visnu image of late Kushan or 
still later period, that was discovered at Taxila (4.9.1.4 R., 
1935-36, Pl. Xa) ; it is also similar to the handle of a trident 
placed in the front left hand of a late mediaval image of the 
Téana aspect of Siva, belonging to the eastern schoo! of Indian 
sculpture. Thus, though in the early representations, 
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numismatic as well as sculptural, the emblem in question is 
associated with Siva as wel] as Visnu, yet there is no doubt 
about its closer association with the latter in later times, 
though in a changed manner ; in its Visnuite association it is 
to be described as a variant of gadd, while in its Sivaite one, 
as a form of danda. Now the remaining symbols on the 
seal in question, gahkha on one side and cakra on the other, are 
undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, the sun and the moon being 
shown as adjuncts on the top; and in a temple seal of Sri 
Visnupaida-Svimi Narayana all these are quite appropriate.’ 
The seals numbering 32 and 384° deseribed by Bloch 
(A.S..AR , 1908-04, p. 111, Pl. XLT) bear ornamental 
wheel on altar with two saikhas one on either side; the 
former bears the fegend in two hnes below the horizontal 
fine with its ends turned up, Jayaty-ananto bhagavan 
s-Ambah, translated by him as ‘ Victorious is the Jord 
Ananta (Siva) with Amba (Durgi).’ But the emblems 
being Vaisnava, Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva- 
Visnu (cf. Bhagaradgitd, V¥, 16—Arjuna describes the 
Lord—Pasydmi team sarrato’nantaripam, Ndantam na 
madhyam na punastarddim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva 
are known from medieval times onward) and his consort 
Laksmi (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the Srirafsa (wrongly described as shield 
by Bloch) on an altar flanked by two sankhas, with a two-line 
inscription, Jitam bhagarato’nantasya namde(sva)rirara- 
svaminath), the reading of which is doubtful ; Bloch translates 
it thus, ‘ Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen 
husband of Nandegvari (Durga)’.. The same remark as has 
been made with regard to Bloch’s interpretation of the 
legend on No, 32 is applicable here; Nandegvari is no doubt 
another synonym of Durga, but it could also mean Laksmi, 
the consort of Visnu (in the lexicons Nanda is given as 


1 Coomaraswamy's description of this seal reproduced by lim as fig. 16 on 
Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after what has been written above. 
He has not noticed the fanhkha, and the left symbol should be properly named 
yad@ and the right one is not fan as has been so hesiletingly suggested by him, 
Big suggestion that the central emblem is érivatsg is correct, 
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another name of the god)—the character of the emblems 
supporting the above suggestion. Spooner’s excavations in 
the Basarh site in 1913-14 brought up among others a few 
seals which are unique from the standpoint of Visnuite 
iconography. The seal No. 54, without legend bears on its oval 
area a finely executed figure of a boar recumbent to the left ; 
the boar represents the Varaha avatdra of Visnu. But the 
oval seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting 1n the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, his man-lion incarnation, 
seated facing in the lalitésana pose on a high pedestal ; his 
right arm is raised, while the left rests on hip; the legend, 
however, is extremely faint, and no certain reading of it can 
he offered. Spooner nghtly remarks that ‘1t provides us 
with our oldest datable representation of the deity Nrsimha 
in India’; the sealing 1s certainly of Gupta daic. This 
device is very important, for it definitely shows that as early 
as the period when it was manufactured, this particular 
incarnatory form of Visnu had acquired the form of the 
regular cult-picture usually placed in the main sanctum of a 
temple ; it is distinct from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of 
the mythology underlying this incarnation, which were 
usually prominently placed in the subsidiary strines in a 
Vaisnava temple. | 

Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series contains 
the legend in northern Gupta characters—(Namo Bhagava) 
te Vasude(vdya). Marshall says that the sealing is interest- 
ing, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple of Vasudeva 
in the Gupta period. The male figure on the seal No. 22, 
standing facing with its night hand outstretched helow which 
is the variant of the srivatsa mark (Marshall describes the 
latter as a mark identical with the one figuring on a lead coin 
of Pulimayi, reproduced by Rapson in C.C.A.W K.T.B., 
Pl. V, 105) and its left hand on hip with a conch-shell near 
left foot, is undoubtedly of Visnu. The sacred character- 
of the figure and the symbols is fully proved by the fact that 
all the three are placed on pedestals; the legend, however, 
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is defaced. Among the seals of officials and private indivi- 
duals are to be found emblems which are Vaisnava in 
charactcr, the names of the former in many cases showing 
Vaisnava features. Thus, the §rivatsa mark on seal No. 86 
is accompanied with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, 
the wheel mark on No. 88, with Padmandbha, etc. Marshall 
remarks about the latter. ‘ The device of wheel may have 
been selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also 
an epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel’ (A.S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58; Pls. XVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the Jegend (De ?)varitasvémin(t ?) in Gupta script 
hears a cakra flanked on either side by a gankha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears the 
legend Buddhasya in the Brihmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a_ fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
owner's name (Buddha) in association with the above 
emblems is interesting. 

Laksimi very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. 1 have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1), reconciles this difference ; 
he says, ‘Some of the May4 figures on the bahustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of Sri- 
Laksmi, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the Sri-Laksmi type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little doubt about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 

25—1654 B. - 
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Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta eoins, she 1s figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.I.A.R., 1918-14, p. 116, Pl. XTIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by TT. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (.1.8.J.A.R., 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff., Pls. XL and XUI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Laksmi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kumaraimityadhikarana (ibid, p. 107, No. 3; 3° specimens 
were found) shows Tiaksmi standing in the midst of a group of 
trees with elephants pouring water over her and two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money-bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, Pl. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent ; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discov red, shows 
the Gaja-Laksmi type, the left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower and the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-Laksmi as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on cach side with a knob on his head and with a 
money-bag in front of cach from which he throws down 
small round objects which are coins (Pl. XI, Fig. 1; the 
shape of the money-bag is exactly sunilar {o that of the 
several bags shown under the so-called Kalpadruma capital 
found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
Chapter TTT). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch aud it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of Laksmi in these seals that 
they were figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of rownd pots, is not wholly correct; for 
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they are not really Kuberas, but his Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this (goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere clse in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.” I may, 
however, refer here to the Méarkandeyapurdna passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Besnagar 
Capital in Chapter TIT ; in connection with the enu- 
meration of cight mnidhis, the Purana says, Padmini 
nama ya vidya Lahsmistasyidhiderata | Tadadharasea nidha- 
yastan me nigadatah srnu.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which are 
varticularly associated with Kubera are the ddhdras of 
Padmini ridya@ whose presiding deity is the goddess Laksmi. 
The unique seal No. 93, dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
(A.S TLALR., 1913-14, pp. 129-30, Pl. XLVI), bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimbate, facing. with her left hand on 
Lip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal placed 
in the central part of what looks lke a barge covering the 
entire area of the scaling. The presence of a small 
naturalistic gankha to the left in the exergue above (the 
small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distinguished 
from Spooncr’s plate) discloses her probable identity. If we 
are justified in describing her as Taksmi, then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying—Vdnijye 
vasate Laksmih), and did not many of the owners of these 
seals belong to the order of the Sresthi-sdrthavaha-kulika- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
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tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 184, Pl. XLVID), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Lakgmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a Sankha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the sriratsa 
mark. The legend read by Spooner as ‘ Vesdlinimakunde 
kumarimatyddhikaranasya’ is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to Hiuen Tsang, commemorated the 
miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. The 
long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand outstretched and the Jef{ on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stalk; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 (bid, 
p. 140, PL XLVII), bears the device of a standing female 
fipure, facing, with her right hand extended und the left 
clasping a tall Jotus which rises above her shoulder; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every reason 
to believe that in both Laksmi is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 82 (A S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, Pl. XVIID 
bears Gaja-Laksmi, the elephants dousing her being placed on 
lotuses ; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which may be Garuda, 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi- 
fied as a chauri held downwards, ita handle looking like the 
neck of a bird; a cakra is placed to the immediate right. 
The namc Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
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assuciation of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Caja-Laksmi on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
en lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess ; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 (bid., p. 54, Pl. XUX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
hands being raised above the clhows, her right hand holding 
gankha, while her left, probably Garuda or the chauri; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but the little dots explained 
thus hy Marshall may stand for coins or treasure. 
CGoomaraswamy has discussed at great length the svm- 
bolism underlying the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and the 
attending elephants in Ins article on ‘ Early Indian Ico- 
nography * (Eastern Art, Vol. T, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18, 
found at Bhita (ibid , p. 50, Pl. XVID, contains a vase 
(bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarasratt. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghata 
emblem. It has heen suggested that the female figure stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivamegha and 
Bhimasena found at Bhita may stand for Durga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid , p. 57, Pl. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is outstretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them are ascribed to Visnu, who 
also has some very intimate mythological connection with a 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, meaning also a lion). 


¢ 
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Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing figures of goddesses. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, Vdrdnasyddhi(stha)nddhikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus ; to her proper right 
is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down, Another oval seal of sun-burnt 
clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a long 
pedestal, holding a wreath in the left hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right; her hair is braided; a snake with its 
face downwards is shown on her right ; the legend below 
in Gupta script is Durggah (does the der7 stand for Durga, 
the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and foliage on 
a pedestal and Gupta legend Sri sdrasrata reminds us of the 
Bhita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. Another 
oval sealing of the carly Kushan period shows a goddess 
standing facing with hands akimbo; the legend on her proper 
right is Saghamita (@) ; she may, however, belong to the 
Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
real No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (4.8.1.4.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, Pl. XLTX) contains a_ perfect 
example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc placed 
above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhagavata 
Adityasya, I recognised on the coins of Paficila Bhanumitra 
the same deity, rzz., sun placed on an altar ; but here there 
may be some justification for Spooncr’s suggestion that the 
altar is a Persian fire-aliar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire- and sun- 
worshipping Tranian Magi who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98), suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence ; the fire-altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, on those of Wema Kadphises and others. Thus, this 
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will not prove Spooner’s contention that ‘this particular 
form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, without atten- 
dant figures, is not due to any modification of Sassartian 
coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to the survival, 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian traditiot 
in such matters, which antedates the Sassanians themselves 
by many centuries.’ A part of his other suggestion, that 
this particular seal with the legend noted above ‘must be the 
seal of some temple, presumably in Eastern India, to the 
divinity of the Blessed Sun as worshipped in the cultus of the 
Persians domiciled in India,’ is more acceptable ; but in place 
of the Persians domiciled in India, we are to understand 
eastern Iranians who migrated to India in large numbers 
with their cultus in the early post-Christian period. Bloch 
illustrated a seal found by him at Basarh (A.8.J.A.R., 1908- 
O04, PL. XL, No. 9) with the significant legend Ravidisa (h), 
‘the slave of the sun '. Marshall found a seal at Bhita 
(A.S.J.A.R., 1911-12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same 
device with the legend Adityasya ; he rightly says that ‘this 
emblem occurs on the coins of the Kushans, Guptas, Indo- 
Sassanians as also on a Gupta seal from Sunct’,—the last one 
was described by Rapson whose remark about it has just been 
quoted. All these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.])., the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was 
thoroughly acclimatised in northern and castern India and 
the nortb-Indian sun icons of the Gupta period and after- 
wards show unmistakable evidence of it. 

Among other cult-deities whose emblems or names can 
be found on those interesting terracotta objects, mention may 
be made of Skanda and Dhanada. An oval seal bearing a 
peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend S77 
SkandaSiirasya was found by Marsha‘l at Bhita (op. cit., 
p. 58, No. 83). The oblong seal, No. 14, discovered by Spooner 
at Basarh bears a ‘ fan-tail peacock’ facing, the emblem 
peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver coins, issued 
by Kumiragupta I and some other successors of his; the 
name of the banker, issuing it, is Vyaghrabala (A.9.1.A.R., 
1913-14, p. 125, Pl. XLVI, No. 271; several impressions 
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of this seal were found at Basarh). An ivory seal matrix 
found at Rajghat sbows a fau-ta.l peacock with legend 
Stiragupta in Gupta Script; the name and the emblem 
associate it with Karttikeya. Another oval scal of the Gupta 
period, from the same place, shows two soldiers standing, 
holding spear in their right hands and with their left lands 
akimbo; the legend on the right reads-——Mahddi(a imistake 
for §#?)rasya. This scal device reminds us of the figures of 
Skanda-Komaro and Bizago on some coins of Huvishka 
already noted and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such 
indo-Greek kings as Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal 
No. 722 unearthed at Basarh (Spooner, ibid, p USL, Pl. T) 
‘is exceptional, in that the device, a small naturalistic sankha, 
uccurs below the legend, which is in very raised ahgaras and 
reads (Sri-)Dhanadakusya.. Now, Dhanada is a name of 
Kubera and the conch-shell here may justly stand for the 
fankhanidhi of that god after whom the issuer of the seal 
was named. Some other unrecognisable figures, most 
probably of divinitics, and unassignable emblems are found 
on these seals. One or two can be noticed here. A very 
interesting seal was discovercd by Bloch at Basirh, which 
has for its device a man seated in Indian fashion, Ins raised 
left hand holding probably a branch of a tree ind the long 
slender object placed in his right hand stretched over tlic 
knee is unrecognisable ; the legend in Gupta characters is 
Udana-kiipe parigadah (A.S.I A.R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. 
XL, 12). The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull 
by its horns, with uncertain legend on a seal that was also 
unearthed at Basarh by the same scholars 1s unidentifiable ; 
Bloch says that ‘it looks like an adoption of some classical 
design’ (ibid., p. 106, Pl. XLT, 17). The identity of the 
iemale figure standing between two trees appearing on ap 
indifferently preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained 
(ibid., p. 119, Pl. XLIT, 56). A haman figure, standing 
facing, right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging 
down (it distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjayini 
coins, though the water-vessel is not present and the style is 
different), with an uncertain object to his right and defaced 
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legend in exergue, appears on the seal impression (b) on No. 
109, discovered by Marshall at Bhita; he suggests that it is 
a ‘representation of some sort of a gramadevatdé of the village’, 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No, 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters~— 
Vicchigrima, the ancient name of Bhita (A.S.J.A.R., 
1911-12, p. 59, Pl. XXI). ‘The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedisa’ dug up in the same place may be an auspi- 
cious symbol of general application, as many other symbols, 
not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can be assumed 
to be. But when there is such uncertainty in the determi- 
nation of the iconography of the device appearing on the seal, 
we shall not be justified in arriving at any far-reaching con- 
clusions on the basis of this very feature alone. Spooner’s 
conclusions based on this (cf. his lengthy dissertation on seal 
impression No. 572 A, 4.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 146-47, as 
also on pp. 120 and 129-30 -the character of the last two has 
been determined in a different way) were easily challenged 
by others who could not see eye to eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data which 
are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanica] Hindu 
iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his exca- 
vations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on the seals, 
so far as they have any connection with religious worship, 
together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the 
seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged were 
followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists’ 
(A.S.J.A.R., 1903-04, p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the srivatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental] trisila, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol’; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club (gad@) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 

26—1884 B, 
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ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as Buddha- 
pada or Jina-pida; but in consideration of the symbols on 
many other seals they can much better be mterpreted as 
Visnu-pida. Similarly, the kulasa on so many seals in 
association with the particular legends and other emblems 
may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious sign. Moreover, 
the appearance of several Sivalingas more or less realistic in 
character, the different varieties of the goddess of fortune, 
the representations of Cini and Aiddbanarigvara, the earlest 
figure of Narasimha ax a cult deity, etc. on these seals and 
seal impressions greatly enhance our knowledge of Hindu 
iconography. 


CHAPTER VI 


IcoNO-PLASTIC ART IN INDIA—FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO ITS DEVELOPMENT 


The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc- 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian era 
and those immediately succeeding it. From the multi- 
plicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis it would 
be natural for us to expect a large number of very early images 
belonging to the various sectaries, both orthodox and hetero- 
dox from the Brahmanical standpoint, from various parts of 
India. ‘True it 1s that several free-standing Yaksa statues 
or relievo-figures principally associated with early Buddhist 
funerary monuments have been discovered, which can go 
back to two or possibly three centuries before the Christian 
era; it 1s also true that many Buddhist, and several Jain 
and Brahmanical images and seulptures have been discovered 
in stray groups from distant parts of India like Gandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati that belong to two or three centuries 
after its commencement. But when we consider the vastness 
of the Indian continent and think of the religious needs of 
the majority of her untold millions of people, we cannot but 
be struck with the fact that the actual discovery of the extant 
images going back to these carlicr times is quite incommen- 
surate with our expectations. The reasons for this extreme 
paucity have been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the 
last part of the introductory chapter of this book. The icono- 
clastic zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever-active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building materials 
by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern times and 
the ‘natural causes of decay and destruction were no doubt 
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responsible to a great extent for this comparative infrequency 
of early finds of images. The ancient practice of making 
images in such perishable materials as wood and clay is also 
one of the main reasons which explain the above fact. In 
the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the ritual implements 
that were necessary for the correct performance of particular 
sacrifices, wood was the principal material that was used, 
and the altars of various shapes and kinds were made of clay 
and bricks. In referring to the materials out of which the 
god Visgvakarmé could have created the universe the one that 
comes foremost to the mind of the Vedic scer is wood. The 
hymnist asks, ‘Which was the forest and what was the tree 
out of whose wood the heaven and earth were carved?’ 
(R.V., X, 81, 4—Kim svidvanam ka u sa ovrksa Gsa yato 
dydvaprthivi nistataksuh). Tt is natural that wood should 
be easily thought of in the construction of structures and 
other objects, for it is not only one of the easily procurable 
materials but also is-an important one among such, being 
the easiest to work upon. Tt is no wonder then that we find 
so Many passages in early Indian iconographic texts cxpatia- 
ting on the selection of wood to be used in the construction 
of images. Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention 
of the reader, however, needs to be drawn in passim to the 
extreme care and consideration, which is enjoined by the 
writers of these texts on the image-makers in the cutting of 
the particular trees whose wood should be employed by them 
for the shaping of the areca of the god. 

Some writers on Indian iconography and iconometry 
have noted the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimdlaksanam 
of Varihamihira’s Brhatsamhita (Sudhakar Nvivedi’s edition) 
and have utilised its contents to some extent ; but practically no 
notice has as vet been taken by them of the next chapter, 
niz., Vanasampravesadhyaya and its bearing on the art of 
image-making in ancient India. The latter lays down details 
regarding the ceremony of securing wood from the forest trees, 
and bringing it home for the purpose of making images of 
gods and goddesses. We are first told that the image-maker 
should enter into the forest on an auspicious day selected by 
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the astrologer and be careful about the omens which he might 
see on his way to it. Then a list of trees which are to be 
avoided in the search for proper wood is given ; trees which 
grow in cremation ground, by the side of roads, near temples, 
or on ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala 
vrksas, those growing by the confiuences of rivers, or which 
are planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with creepers, 
trees struek by lightning or broken by storms, falling by 
themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or burnt trees, or 
those on which bees make their hives, are not to be 
selected by the sculptor. Next are given the names of those 
the wood of which is to be used for making images ; deodar, 
candana, gamit, madhuka for images to be set up by Brahmans ; 
arista, aSvattha, khadira, bilva for those to be made for the 
Ksatriyas; jivaha, khadira, sindhuka and syandana are 
auspicious for images (to be enshrined) by the Vaisyas; 
tinduka, keSara, sarja, arjuna, Gmra and sala are (proper) 
for the Siidras.* Before the selected tree is to be felled by 
axe certain rites are to be performed by the sculptor. First 
he is to mark off on its trunk the various sections of the 
Lingam or image to be made out of it in order that the top, 
bottom and the sides of the object to be fashioned may corres- 
pond to those of the trunk of the tree.” Next he will 
propitiate the tree with various offerings and worship the 
gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, and 


1) Suraddra-candana-dami madhulhatararah 4ubha dvigatrndm | 
Keatrasyarispaéeattha-hhadira biled vietddhikarah || 
Vaisyanam jivake-khadira-sindhuka-syandandica dubhaphaladah | 
Tinduka-kedara-sarjarjundmrasdldéca sidranaim || 
(Verses 5-6). 
The same list is given by K&éyapa in his work; Utpale quotes three couplets 
from it in his commentary. 
2 Lingam vd pratimd va drumanat sthdpyg yathddifam yosmat | 
Taemaccihnayitavys digo dramasyordhoamathacddhal | (Veree 7). 
Kadyaps. says :— 
Vrkgavat pratimg karyd pragbhigtdyupalekgita i 
Pad&h pidegu korttavyh Argamirdhee tu bdreyet {i 
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Vindyakas at night and atter the lollowing mantra, touching 
the tree with his hands :— 


Ob, thou tree, salutation tu thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of this particular 
deity ; please accept this offering according to rules. 
May all the spirits which reside in this tree transfer 
their habitation elsewhere after accepting the offer- 
ings made according to rules ; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation — to 
them.* 


Lastly, in the morning, after sprinkhng water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling of the 
tree, omitted by lnm in this chapter, have been described in 
his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vustuvidyé, and the same 
should apply in this case also. The information which we 
gather from a study of this chapter is ulso supphed to us in 
various other texts like the sections on architecture and 
sculpture of the Puriinas like Bhavisya, Visnudharinotlara, 
Matsya und others and such works as Mdnasdra, ete. Of 
these the chapter of Bhavigyapuréna on Pratimévidhi 
(Ch. 13]) in the Prathama Brahma Parva which begins just 
after the chapter on Prdsddalaksanavarnanam gives details 
more or Jess simular to those noted above. Niirada, while 
explaining to Samba rules for the construction of images of 
gods in general and Siirya in particular, mentions that seven 
kinds of images tending to the welfare of the devotees are 
known, viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, carth or clay, 
stone, wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and 


lL Arodrihamamukasya tram devaaya parshalpital } 
Namaste orkea pajeyam mdhivat sampragrhyatam + 
: Yanitha ohatani wqsants tani balim qrhiteg odhwat ptayuktam | 
Anyaira vasam parikalpayantn hsamaniu tanyadya namo'stu 
lebhyah |} {Versea 0-11), 
The sawe wanttu i “to be tonud in the Bhavsyyepurdeia chapter on Pros. 
trividhi, a few other pasrages comamon to both can be found in the two. 
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other objects); of these Narada selects those made of wood 
as deserving special notice.' This shows that wood was the 
most frequently used material for image-making from 
very early times. In the Visnudharmottara a whole 
chapter entitled Devdlayirtha dairupariksanam (Bk. TH, 
Ch. 89) is devoted to the details of procuring wood for 
temple-building and image-making activities, and rules 
similar to the above for marking off the different sections of 
the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated.? The next two chapters deal with Silapariksa 
and Istakdpariksa, in the former of which rites enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Dadrupariksa. The Mdanasfira, a work giving details of 
architectural construction its foremost consideration, deals 
at great length with the topic of Ddrusamgrahana in lines 
251-3847 in the chapter on Stambhalaksanam (P. K. 
Acharya's Edition, Ch. XV, pp. 103 ff.). These particulars 
are of the same nature as those gleaned from the other texts, 
but here they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden 
columns. A formidable list of sakunas is given in lines 
“60-94; in lines 295-304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices 
{o the various kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas begin- 
ning with Indra and ending with Téina, to eght Riksasas 
like Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antariksa, Bhréa 


1 Atha te sampravakgydémi pratemaoidhicistaram | 
Sarvegameva devanamadstyasya viseratah | 
Arca saptamdha prokta bhaktanam déubharrddhaye | 
Kadftcani pajati tamrt parthint salad smytah |i 
Varksi calekhyakacel: murtssihanani sapta vat! 
Varksinidhanam te tira varnaytsyamyaésesatah | 
Bhavigyepurina, Bk 1, Ch, 181, Verses 1-8, 
2 Agram malam prayatnenn kartavyam tasya crhnani— 
Agram devasya miirdhdnam pidam milam tu kérayet | 
Arcakyté viparyaste trryaged maranaraha |i 
Agramiilan. viparyasan stambhinim ca srvarjayet | 
AgramBlaviparydse krte veémakgayam vrajet || 
Piiroigra cottardgra va drumad yoiya grhegu cal 


teenene wees ven eeu gawncars eee ones rescagousesonase® 


Tasmat sarvaprayatnena cihneistam karayed drumam | 
Agre mile oa dharmajfastatah samyak pravedayet | 
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and Piigan, and lastly to the Vanaspati.. The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastuvidyanukirtanam of the 
Matsyapurana deals with the Ddreadharanavidhi in 28 
Ruccinct way; the next few chapters (258-263) expatiate on 
details of iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring 
to different kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(pithika), the author remarks that stone, carthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which are 
made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, respectively.’ 
In the next chapter on Lingalaksanam, the author expressly 
mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lingas should be made of 
(such materials) as precious metals, crystals, earth and wood 
in the manner laid down in the previous lines.’ " 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta, purporting to quote from the Matsya- 
purdna and Hayasirsa Paftcaratra, supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, riz, citrapa those 
that are painted on canvas, wall or pdtra, i.e, a jar or a 
pot), lepaja (made of clay), pakaja (made of molten metal, 
t.e., cast images) and Sastrotkirnd (carved by metal instru- 
ments). The second list includes seven different varieties, 
viz., mrnmayi, darughatitd, lohaja, ratnaja, sailaja, gandhaja 
and kausumi. Tt will be scen that with the exception of the 


1 A few other details are recorded here, one such refers to three sex groups 
ainong the trees Tho last hnes in this section are 
Vrhgasya malam mfile ca agre cigram tathowe cu! 
Bhimssparéamukhan jfdtog tadardheam parabhdgatah |i 
The first of them can be freely travsleted thus ‘ The base (of the column) 38 
(to be marked) on the lower part of the trunk o” the tree, while the capital 
(of the column) is (ta be marked) on its upper pari" The second line does not 
meke any sense; Acharye’s translation of it as ‘the part other then these (i.e. 
the middle part) is known to be that which touches (i ¢., makes) the body, 1c. the 
sheft of the column" is unwarranted, 
3 Gasle éailamaytm dadytt parthive § partaehn ictha) 
Diruje dirujam kurydnmidre mifrim tathaiva oa fl 
8 Bram ratnamayom kurydt ephatrkam pérthivam tatha | 
Subham Airumayanedpi yadel’ manasi rooate || 
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last two in the second list (or one, viz., kausummi, because 
gandhafi may come under lepajé in the first list), which are 
evidently ksanika images, all the others in it can very well 
come under the first one. The Sukranitisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus:—Pratima satkati paisti lekhyd 
lepyd ca mrnmayil Varkst pasina-dhatattha sthira jneya 
yathottara (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new 
materials occur, such as sikaté (sand) and pista (substance 
ground and then mixed with water into a dough) ; the latter 
evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in colloquial Bengali it is called pijuli) and not 
to the compound which is called stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this fist is more durable than the preecding one, 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthira) among them. The Samaranganasitradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :—Pratimainamatha briimo laksanam 
dravyameva cal Suvarna-ripya-tdmrdsma-darulekhyani 
gaktitah || Citram ceti vinirdistam dravyamarcasu saptadha 
(Gaekwar Oriental Series, Vol. TI, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisyapurana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits reference 
io clay images while mentioning pictorial representations 
twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That clay was 
undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for making 
images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of kgantka 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by a very interesting 
passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from Hayasirsa Paficaratra 
which lays down rules about preparing clay for this purpose. 
It can be frecly translated thus :—‘Members of all castes, 
from the highest downwards, should collect earth from river 
banks, cultivated fields or sacred places; then equal portions 
of powdered stone, karkaré (sand) and iron should be mixed 
with it and the whole mixture should be pressed with some 
astringents; extracts of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, sri, venta 
(?) and kunkuma, keutaja and Gyasa wood, and curds, milk 
and clarified butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the 
above ; the whole compound should then be left over for a 
971954 B. 
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month till it is ready to be shaped into images.” This mode 
of the preparation of clay, however, shows that the material 
thus prepared was used for making images far more durable 
than ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being 
powdered iron and stone. This compound is much similar to 
the material known as stucco which was so copiously used by 
the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D. ; if we are to understand that limestone is meant 
by the word pagana, then the similarity becomes greater. 
This seems to be the substance which was so frequently used 
in making many figure sculptures on the towering gopuras 
of many of the south Indian temples. We are further 
informed in the same text that a central wooden frame or 
core designated here as pratimasgiila of a length of 120 or 125 
angulas (dasatéla or uttamadagatadla measurement) and made 
of khadira or yajiitya (yagtadumbura) wood is to be set up on 
the ratnanydsa (ratnavedi or altar on which the image is 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to 
be modelled according to the proportions laid down in the 
text.? Reference has already been made to the Matsya- 
punina passage where there is mention of mixed materials 
used for image-making ; evidently the compound just noted 
falls under this category. The text is of unique importance ; 
it not only gives the formula for the preparation of the stucco- 


like substance, but also shows how wood, clay and such other 
1 Mrttskavarnapirvena grhyiyussarcavarninah | 
Naditire'thavg ksetre punyasthane'thaca punah || 
Pdgana-harharé-lohaciirnang samabhagatah | 
Mritihayam prayosyatha hasdyena prapidayet | 
Khadwrenarjyunonaiha saryesriventakunkumath | 
Kaufajairayasak snchawrdadhshsiragh;ztadsbhih || 
Alodya mrttikam taistah sthane sthapya punch punch } 
Mésam paryustam hriva pretrmém parikalpayet || 
Haribhahtivilésa, 18th vilise. 
2 Sthapayet pratimddilam ratnanydsasya copart | 
Sitlatca hhdderadindm yajniyandm prakalpayet || 
Viméottaragatam siilam kuryadva paitcacimésatsh | 
Pratimangulamanena krted samsthapayed budhah, || 
Haribhaktivilasa, 18. 
This wooden core (pratimééila) in modern clay images of Bengal is described 
as kathamo in Bengali language; the word is derived from katha or kagtha mean- 
ivy wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits and straw. 
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perishable materials were mixed up for making images of a 
comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval India, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 
commonest media for making images. Texts like the 
Bhavisyapurina and the chapter 58 of the Brhatsamhita 
which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because 
they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some of the later 
texts like Agnipurdna, though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone. Scholars, 
alter a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
throughout India, came to the conclusion long ago that much 
ot the form and technique of their construction was influenced 
by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden structures. 
It can very well be presumed that some of the characteristic 
features of the several] extant early Indian sculptures in the 
round and many relief carvings show their intimate connection 
with wooden sculptures which were common in ancient 
limes. Fron: this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first Jearnt to use stone for 
wchitectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasao, a Jaina text, we find a clear 
reference to the wooden image of the Yaksa Moggarapani 
in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long after 
stone began to be principally used for image-making, wooden 
images continued to be made by the artists. The finely 
varved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now preserved 
in the Arial Museum, and the weather-beaten standing Visnu 
and several other objects of carved wood in the collection of the 
Dacca Museum show that wood remained as one of the prin- 
cipal media for image-making. The wooden images of Jagan- 
nitha, Balarama and Subhadrai enshrined in the main 
sanctum at Puri are renewed every twelve years and the old 
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ones are buried underground in an unfrequented part of the 
extensive temple compound. Images of many village and 
eult deities even now enshrined in Bengal for daily worship 
(nityapija) are mostly made of wood with bright colours 
painted on them ; these images are reconditioned and freshly 
painted at regular intervals. Very few wooden images, 
however, of any antiquity have so far been discovered ; the 
reason is obvious. In this tropical country with its humid 
climate and infested by destructive agencies like white ants 
and rats, wooden objects scldom attain to great age. Herein 
lies one of the explanations of the extreme paucity of the 
extant images of the pre-Christian period in India. Refer- 
ences to images in the literature and inscriptions of India to 
be dated in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are found ; 
hut few, if any, are the images discovered up til] now which 
can be confidently dated back to this period. Two other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have 
been greatly due to the fact that they made more systematic 
and constant use of such durable matcrialg as red sandstone, 
hlack slate and Chunar sandstone. The second 1s that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
80 much practised in carlicr times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom everywhere). 

Of the seven different kinds of miértisthdnas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others, such as 
meta], stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images, especially the bronze ones, fall 
under the pa@kaja class as has been mentioned above and the 
‘liscovery of some early specimens fully proves that the Indian 
artists wore quite adept in the art of bronze casting. In fact, 
the skill they displayed in the casting of the beautiful bronze 
Buddha of the early Gupta period, found at Sultanganj and 
now in the Birmingham Muscum and Art Gallery, is unique; 
it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The gold- 
plated bronze image of Mafijuéri recovered from the Balai 
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Dhap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthian and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier bronze images have so far been found, 
but the discovery of those mentioned above proves that the 
Indian artists had long experience in this branch of fine arts. 
The uninscribed and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian 
period, some of thern going back to an age as early as the 
2nd or 3rd century B.C,, if not carlier, do not portray, it is 
true, that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
a later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the punch- 
marked and cast coins, especially the former, were never 
very successful, and the crudeness with which some of the 
purely indigenous money were being manufactured up till 
recent times should be noted. The mcetal-casters’ art, 
especially in the fashioning of divine images, on the other 
hand, remained throughout at a high level and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of castern India, and 
Chamba, Rajputana, ete., of northern India and the bronze 
images found at Negapatam, Madura and various other parts 
of southern India amply testifv to the truth of the remark 
made above. 

Tt is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting images, 
there are many others which remain silent about it. The 
carhiest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules for 
making images in wood and clay, materials com- 
paratively inexpensive and easily procurable. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his god 
would naturally think about stone of various kinds ; and texts 
incorporated in the Purinas and Agamas give minute details 


1 The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewer, now known aa dkingl2, and some 
of thom formerly known also as trisdliai on account of their bearing on them the 
device of a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. Webb informe us thet 
these coins were still being manufactured us late as the sixties of the last century : 
The Currencies of Rajputana, p. 1% 
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about the method of stone-carving. But the casting of large- 
sized metal images was an elaborate process and required a 
great deal of expense and could thus be practised only occasion- 
ally. This is borne out by the significant observation of T. 
A, G, Rao that ‘metal is rarely cmployed in the making of 
dhruva-beras; this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsava, snapana and bali images,’ the latter being 
usually small ones cast solid. The compilers of the later 
group of the iconographic and iconomctric texts usually 
incorporated rules and canons which would be mostly in 
demand for supplying the religious needs of the general class 
of devotees belonging to various sects. But rules about 
the method of casting for the use of the more skilled techni- 
cians were no doubt collected by some of the ancient and 
mediaeval iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this method, 
called the ‘ Madhicchista-ridhdnam,’ on these collections 
The word madhicchista means bees’ wax, 7.e., what is left over 
(ucchista) after the honey is strained. In this process, which 
is known ,to the western artists as ‘cire perdue’ or ‘lost 
wax’, the molten metal is left over in the earthen mould to 
congeal after the wax is gradually melted away by heat, and 
as the bees’ wax played the most important part in it, the 
process acquired its name after it. Gopinath Rao quotes 
three passages from Kédranigama, Suprabhedagama and 
Visnusamhita ; the first two merely testify to the use of bees’ 
wax in metal casting, while the last mentions _ briefly 
the process thus : ‘if an image is to be made of metal, it must 
first be made in wax and then coated with earth; gold or 
other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) and a 
complete (and fully solid-—sarratughanam) image _ is 
thus obtained by capable workmen.’”’ The Mdéanasdra (P. 
K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter (LX VIII) 
for describing the method of casting images in metal. 


+ T A. G. Rao, op, ert, Vol. T, Part I, Introduction, p. 51: lohe sktha- 
mayim arcam hairay:led mrdaortim suvernddin: samsodhya vidranyahgdaravapunah 


kugalath kdrayed yotnat sampirnem sarvato ghanam; Vignusemhita, Patala 
XIV (a Pificaratra text), ee a 
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S. K. Saraswati rightly points out, however, that the 
whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is hardly intelligible, on 
account of the extremely corrupt form of the text. Saras- 
wati has drawn our attention to the first prakarana of the 
Abhilasitarthacintamani, also known as Manasollésa Sdstra, 
said to have been composed by king Soinesvara Bhilokamalla 
of the Western Calukya line of Kalyani, who came to the throne 
in 1124-25 A.D. In connection with the topic of ‘adoration 
to the gods’ (devataibhakti) the prakarana, consisting of 21 
yerses, gives a succinct but by far the best account about the 
process of manufacture of metal images.' 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (7.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly said 
so here) complete with all the details, according to the navatala 
measurement ; then instructions are given about the placing 
of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Rules 
for the preparation of the clay are given in detail and it is 
needless to say that thev are very different from those men- 
tioned in the Hayasirsa Paiicaritra. The clay coatings 
should be made in regular intervals and be carefully dried up 
in the shade. The textual injunction to be noted is that the 
amount of wax used to prepare the model should be weighed 
in the very beginning by the wise artist (sikthakam tolaye- 
didavarccélaqgnam vicaksanah). Then the particular metal 
vut of which the casting is to be done should be measured 
according to certain proportions ; if the image is to be made 
of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a variant reading), if of silver, twelve 
times, and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax 
model, according to the specific gravity of the metals. Then 
the measured metal should be encased in a cocoanut shaped 
earthen crucible (narikelakrtim miisém), and the wax from 
the clay-coated mould should be melted away by heating the 


2 J.18.0.4,, Vol TV, No. 2, p. 180f, 8. K. Saraswati on ‘An ancient text 
on the casting of metal images’. 
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image in fire. The crucible with the metal within ought to 
be so heated that the latter may form a liquid mass; then 
after puncturing the top of the crucible with an iron rod, the 
whole molten metal should be carefully poured down the 
mouth of the tube. When the molten metal has congealed 
after cooling down, the clay coating should be broken up 
very carefully. Any superfiuous meta] and tubes adhering to 
the fully fashioned metal image should be filed away with a 
cérana (a file?), and lastly the whole should be brightly 
polished (paseadujjratataon nayet). When this is all done in 
the manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual] rites and should offer 
daily worship to it.’ Saraswati remarks that the above text 
‘does not say whether the model would have to be made of 
solid wax or with an inner core.” But a perusal of the text 
will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting which 
was the general rule in case of small images. Tn the case 
of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems to have 
been followed in consideration of their cost and weight. Several 
of the earliest big metal images of Tndia, the Mahasthin 
Mafjusri and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax modc] was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rubbed 
clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the same 
ingredients that were used in the preparation of the clay for 
applying to the outside of the wax mould. Another edited 
text on metal casting is found in a section of the Silparatna 
of Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D.; it 
may be noted here. It consists of twenty-two verses 
incorporated in the second chapter (verses 32-53) 
of the printed edition of Silparatna, Part II, by T. 
Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, seems to lay 
down details which are concerned with hollow casting. The 
first verse (Madhiicchistena nirmaya sakalam niskalam tu 
oil Baddhra mrda drdham Sugkamadhicchistam bahih 


' The above is # summary of 8. K. Saraswat:'s translation of the text 
under observation, 
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sryet) and verses 42ff. speak of a process in which the inside 
of the image remains hollow after the wax inside and the wax 
vutside are melted away by heat. The last verse (No. 53, 
viz., Ghanam cellohajam vimbam madhicchistena kevalah } 
Krivad mrllepanddini piirvavat kramataégcaret) does nothing 
but refer to the casting of ghana, i.e., solid images. That 
metal images cast hollow were made is fully proved by writers 
on Smrti works like Manu and others who refer to such 
images heated from within which an adulterer would have to 
embrace as a sort of punishment. The Revedic passage 
sirmyam susirdmiva (VIII. 69, 12), though not referring to 
an image of the god meant for worship, seems also to refer to 
the practice of hoHow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
ahout the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
Bhavisyapurana, Brhatsamhité and the Matsyapurana. 
The Visnudharmottara lays down elaborate rules not only for 
the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to be used 
m1 making durable images of gods. The whole of the nine- 
teenth chapter, entitled Sildpariksad, of the third book of the 
Visnudharmottara deals with this topic and the details men- 
tioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection with 
Diérupariksa. Tn the first few verses it is laid down that the 
sthapati will go to a hill and select a particular kind of stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one-coloured, 
smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of sand in its 
layers, good to look at, washed by spring water or merged in 
water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred tirthas, of 
good length, breadth and thickness (dydmaparinadhadhyam). 
Stones, that are not so, are those which are burnt by sun-rays, 
which are used for other works, which contain alkaline 
water, which are very rough, which are marked with minute 
spots or patches of different shape and size (Tilath sambhiisita 
y0 tu vicitrairvindumisriti) and so on (on this authority the 

28~-1854 B. 
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spotted red sandstone of Mathura will be unsuited for image- 
making). Then mention is made of various modes of testing 
the selected stone,—the test consisting of different kinds of 
Silalepas, a few recipes of which are given; the application 
of this test to the stone and the reactions which will follow 
will show whether the stone is worth collecting for images 
or not. After being fully satisfied on all these points, the 
artist will take the selected stone according to rules to the 
temple for being fashioned into the divine image. The last 
part of the eighteenth vilasa of Gopala Bhatta's Haribhakti- 
vilasa, entitled Siligrahanam, is devoted to the consideration 
of the same subject. He quotes extensively from the section 
of the Hayasirsa Pasicaratra, which elaborately deals with the 
rituals connected with entrance into the forest, selection of 
flawless one-coloured stone, worshipping the god Visnu, 
offering of bali to the guardians of the quarters, worshipping 
the selected stone with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya 
and propitiating the various Yatudhinas, Guhyakas and 
Siddhas who may reside in the stone or in its vicinity and 
asking their permission to use the stone for the image of 
Vignu and entreating them to go to reside in another place 
with these words—‘ Visnuvimbarthamasmakam yatraisa 
Kesavdjfiaya 1 Visnvartham yadbhavet karyam yugmakamapi 
tad bhavet || Anena balidéinena prita bhavatha sarvatha } 
Ksemena gacchatanyatra mukta sthinamidam punah'. 
The Paficarftra text also refers to the significance of the 
various dreams which the selectors of the stone might dream 
while sleeping at night near it. Then early in the morning 
of the next day, after the performance of the daily rites and 
paying respects to the stone and the stone-cutting implements, 
the sculptor with the fanka (stone-mason’s chisel) in hand 
(Silpt tankahastah) should commence his work. The stone 
tor the image should measure a little more than the image to 
be fashioned out of it. After cutting it out and raising it up, it 
should be brought near the temple, and the wise (donor) should 
have the work begun by expert artists (Tatah pravartayet 
karma vidvan vijhaistu Silpibhih). In the section under Sila- 
laksanam, the H. ayagtrsa refers to various kinds of stones that 
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are to be avoided.’ A list of different kinds of stone fit for 
being fashioned into the images of Vasudeva Visnu is now 
given. Those stones which are procured from sacred places, 
which are found merged in rivers, on shady hills or under 
ground, not burnt by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing 
colour like pale brown, red, yellow or black (paindura caruné 
pita krsna Susi ca varniniim) are recommended. Then 
details are given about different types of stones such as yuvd 
(youthful), madhyai (of middle age), bala (very young) and 
vrddha (old), of which the first two only are to be used for 
images (these refer to the geological age of particular varie- 
ties) ; stones of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to 
be distinguished with the help of their characteristic signs 
such as their ring and their glaze. The main image should 
be made of masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while 
the pindika (lowermost base) of the neuter (Pumlingaih 
pratima kdryd strilingath pddapithika 1 Pindikértham tu 
sd grahya drstca ya sandalaksana). This injunction would 
mean that the above three were made of separate stones ; but 
in most cases, the actual practice was different, the three 
bemg made out of one single block of stone. Tf the stones 
at the time of being cut and dressed show circular patches 
inside them, they are to he avoided as far as possible ; 
stones with different kinds of patches (many are enumer- 
ated) bring forth various kinds of misfortunes, if they 
are worked upon. The Hayagirsa then goes on to describe 
the characteristic signs of the pindika and pitha of the image 
proper. Elaborate details are given and as many as ten 
different kinds of the former, such as sthandila, yakst, vedi, 
mandala, piirnacandra, vajrd, padma, ardhasagi and trikona 
(the name of the tenth is not given), are enumerated. As 
regards the height of the image and its pedestal, it is expressly 
Jaid down here that the shrine door should be divided into 


1 Ketrdmlesenta yd ca neditirasamudbhavd 1 Puramadhya sthsta ya ca 
tuthipi tu vane sthitall Catugpathe sthith yh ca mryochilapakkane ca 48} 
Usare ca tatha madhye valmike rapt ya sthité || Saryaraémés-pratepta ya yB oa 
dagdhé davigninag Anyakarmmopayukta yd anyadevdrthanirmita! Kravyads. 
dyairupahata varjyd yatnena cai Hl41 Yena kenacid anita varjjaniyd tathe la 8 
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eight equal units; the mage proper should measure two of these 
units, while the pindika should measure one part of the height 
of the image divided into three equal parts." The Matsyapurana 
distinctly says that all this work connected with the fashion- 
ing of the image in all its nunute details should be done in a 
covered secluded place by the image-maker in a pious and well- 
controlled manner, and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him.’ Detailed instructions are incorporated in most of 
the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various scctions and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the details about the canons of iconometry in Chapter VIIT of 
this book where some of these iconometric texts are discussed 
will testify to the thoroughness and accuracy of the ideal which 
was set before the ancient and medieval iconographers of 
India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and medieval Tndia ; this custom still persists 
in present times, but the background on which the image is 
now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is found 
inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in stone, 
bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often worship him 


1 Dearoechrayasya yanmanamastadhg tattu kérayet | Bhdagadcayena 
pratamam tribhdgihrleg tat punuh |) Pindsha bhadgatah haryad natiniecad nu cocehrita. 
The distinction between pindika ond pithika or patha is not very clear; in the 
text, under pindikalakganam, we are told that the former shonld measure half 
the height of the main image in its altitude and be equa? in iis width to the sama 
of the inago—Uechrayam pratwnarddhanca datrghyena pratimisama. Then after 
enumerating the ten different kinds of pidshds noted above, the text lays down 
some interesting details in the following lines some of winch I quoted from the 
Matsyapuréna in « previous chapter .--Sale — sarlumayim pindim parthive 
parthivim = tatha'! «= Daruje = darujdne = kuryanmisre madre tathaiva = ca} 
Nanyayonistu karyd var sadai ‘ubhaphalepsubkth | Arcodyiimaramam dairghyam 
lingayamasamam tetha) Yasya devaeya yi patni tam mithe partkalpayet ; then 
ie adds, Hvamcoa samdkhyatam saméeat pithatahsanam. 

§ Visikte samorte sthane sthapatth samyatendriyal | 

Parcavat kiladegayhuh sastrajnar Suklabhisanah 1 
Prayato niyatéharo devatedhyénatatparah | 
Yajam4ninukilena vidvan karma somdacarei } 

All the quotations from the Hayafirsa Pancarutra and the Mateyapurina 

are here taken from the 18th rilaaa of Gopala Bhatta's Hartbhaktirilase, 
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in ‘ ghata * and ‘ pata,’ i.e., in a water-vessel with vermilion 
and sandal or other paints on it and in a picture of the deity 
painted (and nowadays printed) on paper and encased in a 
wooden frame (this custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, 
where it 1s called in Jocal dialect—‘yhate pate pija’), In 
earlier tintes, cloth or canvas was the principal medium and 
the word pata which originally signified cloth acquired the 
sense of pictorial representation of a deity or of some mytho- 
logy connected with it. This is citra in a more restricted 
sense of the term, one of its wider significance being seulp- 
ture fully in the round. It 1s used in the former sense in 
many of the texts dealing with iconographic matter, and when 
the Mutsyapurdna refers to the first of the four different kinds 
of images it undoubtedly uses the word in the former sense. 
But the scope of these citrajd images, as we have seen, is 
much wider, for 14 refers to divine images painted not only on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate kiidye ca patre cd 
citraja pratima smrta). Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also freseoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta are included in this group of icons. The pdtras are 
evidently water-vessels, e.g., ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and these were painted in colour on their 
outer surface with the figures of divinities. The Visnudhar- 
motiara gives a detailed account of the rules of painting, 
which 1s of unique interest and importance for a thorough 
appreciation of the great advance that the Indian artists of 
ancient and medieval times made in the art of painting.’ 


1 Vrsnudharmottara, published by the Venkatesvara Press, Hook 
VXI, chs. 2. 27, 35-48 ‘Translation with imtroduction and notes hy 
Btella Kramrisch, Calcutta Unversity Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 81-62. Several 
emendations of this translation were made by A. K. Coomaraswamy, in 
J.A.0.8., Vol. 52, 1982, pp. 18-21. The (rtralekgana, said to have been composed by 
Nagnaj:t, now available only in its Tibetan version, deels extensively with the 
roles of painting. The Silparatna alzo has e& nection which deals with painting. 
The sections on Pafavidhana in Arya Manjusrimalakalpa (edited by T. Ganapati 
Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) alse contain some useful information on 
thie art; but it 38 more concerned with the iconographic presentation of the 
Mehéyana and Vajrayane divinities M. Lalou im the work on Toonographie Der 
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The Hayaéirsa Paficardtra expressly culogises the pictorial 
representations of Hari and says that he who paints beautiful 
vipas of Visnu (on cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand 
yugas of blissful residence in the Vignuloka ; as Hari is 
always present in the frescoes (lepya citra), so he should 
always be worshipped in his lepya citra forms; as beauty, 
ornament, expressions, etc. are clearly discernible in huis 
painted forms, therefore, Janarddana approaches them ; so 
the sages ordain that hundredfold virtue accrues to the 
‘worshippers of the lord in these forms ; seeing Pundarikaksa 
in picture, full of grace and fascinating beauty, one is freed 
from sin hoarded through untold numbers of births ; therefore, 
the god Narayana should be worshipped in pictures (pata- 
sthah) by those who want welfare and religious merit.’ 

A short account may be given here about a peculiar 
practice of painting divine figures and mythologies associated 
with them with coloured rice-powder in particular parts of 
the shrine current cven now in different parts of India. In 
many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal it is sti]! adopted to illus- 
trate the stories connected with the early life of Krsna 
through the medium of differently coloured, but dry, rice- 
powder. A part of the shrinc, gencrally a section of the 
natamandapa, is set apart for this purpose; on a raised flat 
platform (usually wooden) there, are painted these scenes with 
great care by the judicious and deft use of this dry powder. 
This is done at the time of such Vaisnava festivals as 
Jhulanayatra, Janmastami, Risayitra, ctc., and its purpose is 
mainly decorative and edifying. Such pictorial representation 


Etoffes Pemtes (Pata) has translated these chapters in French, given their Tabetan 
version and written a very useful mtroduction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1930), 

' Hayafirga Paftcaratra in connection with the installation of cifras images, 
as quoted by Gopala Bhatia: Yavanis Vigsnurtipdn: suripantha lehhayet 1 
Tanudyugaschasrani Vignuloke mahiyate! Lepye citre Harirnityam sannidhana- 
mupaiti hil Taemat sareaprayatnenc lepya-ctiragatam yajet | Kaéntibhasana- 
bhavddyddctire yasmat sphutam athitsh 1 Aiah sénnidhyamayati ertrapdsu 
Janérddanah' = Tasmdccitnirccene punyom  amrtam dategurom bydhaiht 
Citrastham Punderikaksam savilasam savibhramam | Dretoa vimucyats papasrjjan- 
oe is Tasmaochubharthibhirdhirairmahadpunya-jigigaya 1 Patasthah 
pdjaniy eo Nardyonah prabhuh (Horibhaktivilas i 7 
@abbae, p. 694) pre ( eiMsa, Bengal Edition, 1787 
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is most probably referred to in the Silpatatna as Dhiilicitra. 
Dhillicitra is not the same as Alpond as has been suggested 
by Kramrisch (cf. Visnudharmottara, C.U., 1928, p. 8); 
the latter seems to be referred to by Sri Kumara as Rasacitra. 
The author of the Silparatna tells us that there are three 
kinds of citras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhiilicitra and citra (Rasa- 
atram tatha dhilicitram citramiti tridha). The second in 
this list is described by him in this manner :—‘ After pow- 
dering separately fire and other colours (methods of prepar- 
ing different mixed colours such as autumnal green, the 
colour of elephant, those of vakula fruit, fire, water, etc., 
are first aceounted for), a beautiful altar (platform) 
should be painted temporarily with these powders. The 
old painters have described this as Dhalicitra ; in it likeness 
is shown just as reflection appears in a mirror’.” It should 
be noted that Sri Kumara here lays stress on the different 
kinds of colours, but does not explicitly state the nature of 
the medium with the powder of which these dry colour 
powders are to be mixed. But that this method of painting 
was old is distinctly proved by the author's statement that it 
was described by the old painters. 

Reference ought to be made here, for the sake of com- 
pleteness to various other modes of representing the deity. 
The Agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi- 
precious stones like sphatika (crystal), padmaradga (lapis- 
lazuli), vajra (diamond), vaidiirya (cat’s eye), vidruma 
(coral), pusya(?) and ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very 
skilfully handled and fashioned into beautiful forms is 
proved by the discovery of the excellently carved crystal 
bowl with fish handle among the relics of Buddha 
inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa. This class of 
images really falls under the ratnaja group of the Hayasirsa 
and the Sastrotkirnaé one of the Matsyapurana, the latter 


1 Silparaina, Part I, Ch. 46, verses 144 45 — 
Etanyanalavarnéni ciirnayited prthak prthak | 
Hiaveireath sthandsle ramye keanikani vilepayet || 
Dhalicitremdam kiyatam citrakéraik purdtanaih t 
Sddréyam dréyate yattu darpane prativimbavat |} 


ates. 
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also including images made of wood and stone. To the 
gastrotkirnad class will also belong those metal plaques, of 
gold and other metals, which bear on them the effigies of 
gods. Mention has already been made of the Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the repre- 
sentations of a nude goddess; among the several other tiny 
gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at Piprawa, 
a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a crude human 
figure, ete.,—can still be recognised, though their character 
cannot be determined with certainty. The unique represen- 
tation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave plaque of pure 
gold, 24 inches high, found on the site of the Patna fort, if 
it is genuine, is one of the most interesting finds of this nature.’ 
Metal plaques containing the figures of Vasudeva-Vignu and his 
incarnations, described by some scholars as Visnupattas (these 
were also made of stone), as also of various other divinities 
ure to be grouped along with the above. There was not 
much of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted 
in the fashioning of such objects of worship, and the texts 
are usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. 
The same remark cannot be made with regard to the 
ornamental stone ring and stone discs of the Maurya-Sunga 
period described in Chapter V, which also fal] under the 
fastrotkirnd class. They undoubtedly testify to the excel- 
lence of the technical skill of the unknown carvers of these 
objects, wha seem to have belonged to the finest class of 
Japidaries of ancient times. As regards the ratnaja class of 
images, little or no details about their manufacturing 


1K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Patalputra Siva-Pirvati Gold Plaque’ in J.08,0.A., 
Vol. TI, 1984, p. 1. Jayaswal writes: ‘ Below the jata knot of the male figure, 
there is s crescent-lke band. Jts Jeft hand tonches ihe bosom of the female figure. 
It is undoubtedly a figure of Siva-Parvati Tho figures are not nimbate; the style 
of the female figure is that of the Didarganj Yaksi and that of the male figure of 
the Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment nsaign it to the 
Maurya or Pre-Maurya times’ If the dating 1s accepted, then 1¢ becomes the 
eathest joint representation of these two deities im the historic period, the second 
sm point of date being that on the coms of Huvishke, noted in a previons chapter ; 
but 1¢ is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj Yakel hes 
been asaigned by Marshall to as late a date as the lst century B.C. or later, in lis 
latest work, viz., Monuments of Sanchi. Tt is also to be noted that there are 
grave doubts about the genuinenosa of the gold plague. 
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technique are to be found in the general body of the icono- 
graphic literature for the obvious reason that these images, 
being expensive ones, were seldom in demand by the common 
class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy ones were in 
need of them, the highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers 
of ancient and mediaeval India were never handicapped for 
lack of instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the padkaja 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the terracotta figurines that have 
been discovered in untold numbers from various parts of 
India with dates ranging from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly a cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys; numerous others, again, are clay 
seals which were stamped with the particular signs of royalties, 
court officials, trade-guilds, religious establishments and 
others, and lightly burnt afterwards. The last group 
sometimes bore on their surface the various Brahmanic 
deities and their emblems which were certainly based on the 
contemporary mode of their representation. Terracotta 
plaques bearing figures of cult-deities and mythological 
stories associated with them were very frequently used in 
Bengal and many other parts of India as outer decorations 
of stipas, vihdiras and temples for the edification of 
pious sectarian devotees. These were comparatively cheap 
and easily available, and so the potters’ art was extensively 
patronised by the sectaries. Attention has already been 
drawn to the terracotta objects described by Mackay as images 
of gods in the Indus Valley sites; Mackay expressly tells us 
that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were 
manufactured in the factories of image-makers of these 
regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vaiéali, Bhita, 
Sravasti, Kauéambi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundravarddhana 
(Mahisthin), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda, etc., have brought 
to light large numbers of the terracotta objects belonging 
to the different categories noticed above, and some of 
them are particularly useful for the study of Hindu icono- 
graphy. Thus the diverse representations of a nude female 

291854 B. 
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figure in burnt clay, dating from a few centuries before the 
Christian era, have been taken by Coomaraswamy to stand 
for the mother goddess whose cult seems to have been much 
in vogue not only among the original settlers of India, later 
finding a wider currency there, but also in the countries of 
the near East and eastern Mediterranean. As regards the 
seal impressions, reference has already been made in Chapter 
V to those found at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, 
Rajghat, Nalanda, etc., which are of unique interest and 
importance for the study of Hindu iconography. It has often 
heen said that these were ordinary clay objects which were 
either sunburnt or burnt in kilns after they had received the 
impression of the device from the seal matrix, the negative 
of the plaques, and such other moulds. But it is possible 
that some sort of preparation was necessary for the ordinary 
olay and a few other ingredicnts had to be mixed with it. I 
have already referred to the formula laid down in the Haya- 
Sirsa for preparing clay for image-making ; but this was not 
ordinary clay, but some kind of stucco, and when the image 
was made out of it, it was not burnt. Brief reference has also 
been made by me to the clay compound which was used in the 
casting of metal images as written in the Manasollusa ; it may 
be mentioned now in detail. ‘To clay should be added charred 
husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a 
little salt finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) 
should be finely ground on a smooth stone." The Silparatna 


1 flaranwati's translation of the original which runs thns: Masim tusamayim 
ghrstvd  harpdsam = éatadch kgatam} Lavanam cirnitem dlakgnam svalpam 
samyoyayenmrda 1 Pegayet sarvamekatra sudlakgne ca fldtale. Evidently this 
compound was also ured in the making of the cracible in which the motal limp was 
melted on fire. The Silparatna (Pt. II, p. 11) refers to five kinds of clay compounds 
With their constituents, used in metal casting, in these Lines :—Kathind mandakathina 
mrdei mpdutara tathad | M@gdkaranayogyeti paficadhé mrtiiha smrla | Parcoktam 
ndkujam odtha mptendmaddya yatnatah | Myllostactryasamyuktam yathayukti 
vimardayet { Suddhambhast pigacarmasaram yuktya suyojayet1 Karayet kathi- 
namecam sbemugalatagitam || Tasmin gomayasamyukte syanmandakathsné punah 1 
Mrdbhandactirnasamyuktam tatpadaméakemitikdm! Peganydm pesayed yom 28 
medviti kathité pura] Tadeoa gomayayuta mriend mrdutard smrid || Tusadyanga- 
tackrnona somyukla ghatemrittka 1 Karpasapatacirnena samam musalapidita 1 
Ega mipamrdakhyata kartacya sanaya drdham | Yatkinedipsitem. tantu kineinnyana- 
Pramdnateh. It can be summed up in English as follows: ‘The five kinds of ciay 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta lingas (pakva- 
lingas), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says: good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground; then it should be left 
over for a month in paftcagavya (i.e., milk, milk-curd, 
clarified butter, urine and dung of the cow) and afterwards 
burnt in fire.’ 

T. A. G. Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
Silpa text, brick, kadi-sarkaraé and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadi-sarkaraé, according 
to him, is limestone, the others are not named by him; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayasirsa as quoted 
by Gopala Bhatta, in which, as we saw, powdered limestone 
was one of the main constituents. The text there refers to 


tompounds are. kathww (hard), manda kathina (medium-hard), mrdci (soft), mrduterd 
txofter) and miisakerayayogya (clay fit for making crumbles); the first is made of 
otdinary clay or that ‘rom ant-lul!s (aa@kujd) thoroughly mixed with finely powdered 
buick-dust, pure walter and extracts of betel-nnt husks (pitgacarmasira); when the 
above compound 1s mixed up with cowdung, 1¢ constitutes the second variety; finely 
powdered dust of carthen pots mixed with clay in proporticn of one to four makes up 
the third, while cowndung added io the same, the fourth; Isstly, the fifth is made by 
mixuug charred husk, carthen pot dust and destecated cotton cloth all in equal pro- 
Fortions und all fincly powdered. Jt will bo seen that the fifth compound 16 miore 
or Jess the same as that given in the Manasolldsa 
1 Sulparatna, T, Ganapati Sustri’s Edition, Pt II, p 6, verses 49-50 

Athaod kevalam mrtsenam karmayogyam vicirnitam1 Marditam patcagacyad- 
vhirmisamatram tathusttém || Grhitré kérayellngam sapithom tristamaénatah | 
Vipacet kugalatragnou pakealiigam tu tad bharet. The other clay compound which 
18 mentioned mm the same text (Pt. II, pp. 5-6, vv. 44-8) for making durable clay 
images (without being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the Hayaéiréa in- 
asmuch en if mentions four different kinds of clay, viz., white, red, yellow and 
tlack; among the other ingredients are grams of barley, wheat, & kind of pulse 
(mas2), bdellium (guggule) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, syéma, kunduriksa(?), 
pancagavya, oil, etc. In this thero is no mention of powdered iron, stone 
and sand; this seems to be the real clay compound ani not the stucco- 
liko substance mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture 
was—Tém mydim marditim pakgam méasamatrogstim puna Grhited karayel- 
higam sapitham leksaganvitam 1 Masam tu dogayed gharme vimeamdmam tu 
mirttikam ; i.¢., the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over for 
month; after that linge with the pitha and its charactenstic signs should be made 
‘out of it; then the liga with its pitha should be dried for 3 month ini the sun; this 
image is sunbaked, (mer, t.c., not burnt). 
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karkard as another of the materials, and karkara and Sarkard 
denote the same thing, riz., little stone-chips, perhaps lime- 
stone chips; the Sabdakalpadruma records that karkaram 
means ciirnajanakakgudra-pasdna-khandam, kaftkara ghutim 
iti bhdsd. Sarkard also is explained in Sanskrit-English 
lexicons as ‘a pebble’, ‘ gravel’ and ‘ small stone’. Rao 
further informs us, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-sarkard 
images are also occasionally met with in several 
temples; in the famous temples at Srirangam and 
Trivandrum (Anantasgayanam), the main central images are 
understood to be of this kind.’* As regards brick and mortar 
images, the same author refers to one such image of Maha- 
sadigivamirti found by him in Vaitti4varankovil (Tanjore 
District). This image corresponds to the textual description 
(as given in the Manasara) that this form should have fifty 
arms and twenty-five faces—-each of the five aspects of Siva 
(Vamadeva, Sadyojita, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Téana) being 
represented by five fuces. ‘The heads are arranged in tiers 
in arithmetical progression—thus the topmost tier has only 
one head, the next one beJow has threc, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ ? 

The ahove presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the post- 
Christian period. The services of the wood-carver, the potter, 
the stone-mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal- 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 
people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians 
as the simplest manifestation of the inner religious experience 
‘18 inculcated in bhakti. Some of the intellectual thinkers, 


1 7, A. G. Rao, Op. cst., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 49. 

* T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 374, Pl. CXIV, fig. 2. Reference may 
be made en passim to the similar arrangement of heads of the multi-headed 
Avalokitedvara figures belonging to the Vajraylina pantheon of Tibet and Nepal 
One such eleven-headed standing figure hag been illustrated by Grinwedel in his 
Buddhest Art, p. 208, fig. 148, 
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as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not much in love 
with this religious practice, but they could not ignore it alto- 
gether and, however grudgingly, allowed it a place of import- 
ance in their works. Texts refer, often in a curious manner, 
to this acceptance when they say that the gods were visible 
to men jn the satya, tretaé and dvapara yugas, but that with 
the advent of kali they are not so and they are now to be 
found in their images.’ The Visnudharmottara tells us that 
the gods were worshipped in their visible forms, not images, 
in the satya yuga; in the treta and dvapara yugas, worship 
was done both in their visible forms and in their images. 
In the treta yuga they were worshipped in the house and in the 
drapara in the forest; in the kali yuga, however, the practice 
of building houses of gods (2.e., temples) in town was begun. 
The cnshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in Jand suitable for such purpose, which should be donated 
according to the rules followed in gifts of Jands. The above 
is a free translation of the following :—‘Satyayuge devanam 
pratyaksapijanam—tretadraparayoh pratyaksapija pratimasu 
ca—tatripi iretayuge grhe dvapare caranye—kalau ca 
devayatananirmitirnagaresu samdrabdha, bhimidinam 
ridhayawra derdyatanapratistha karyd, devdlayayoqyabhiim? 
(a summary of Vv. 1-9 of Visnudharmottara, Bk. ITI, Ch. 93). 

Several factors wil] have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 
importance of this practice and the consequent development 
.f the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide prevalence of 
sectarianism in India in the centuries of the Christian era 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all- 
embracing. The Indians came to be gradually divided 
into a multiple number of sects, and if we leave aside 
the Buddhists and the Jains, and their various sub-sects, 
which were heterodox from the Brahmanical point of view, 
there were still the five stereotyped sectaries—the followers 


1 Kytatretdédvaperesy norak pasyent: devatah | 
Tryem prépye na pasyanti pajdetoarccdgaté yaotah il 
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and worshippers of the Paficadevatis, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, 
Sarya and Ganapati. Over and above these five well- 
known principal sectaries, there were numbers of others 
which had grown up and had found their particular places 
under the ever-expanding shelter of composite Hinduism 
In the chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira 
gives a list of several sects which had been flourishing for 
a long time before his work was composed. He says that the 
images of Visnu, Surya, Sambhu (Siva), Méatrganas, 
Ysrahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consocrated 
and installed by the Bhigavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmcared 
twice-born ones (i.e., the Pagupatas), those well acquainted 
with the pija of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed in the 
Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the unclad ones respectively, 
according to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual 
gods.'' The list may not be an exhaustive one but is highly 


1 Brhatsamhita, 8. Dvivedi's Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Vienorbhagavatén magéméca savituh sambhoh sabhasmadoijan t 
Matrrnamayn = mondelakramavido wpran vidurbrahmaysah | 
Sthydn sarvahitasya éantamanaso nagnin ysnanam vidu- | 
Rye yam devamupaénitéh svaridhind tatstasya arya kriyd |l 
Utpala elaborately comments on the sbove; a part of his commentary is quoted 
here for tho better understandmg of the teat: 

Deijan brahmerin sabhasmaén bhasma-sahitan padupatanityarthah | | Matrrndn 
Rrahmyadindm (septa matrkah) mandalakramavido yo mandalukramay pitjyakramam 
oidants janonti |... ......... Servahitesya Buddhasya gantamenaso jrtendriyasya sakyan 
raktapatan oiduk (it seems the Bauddhas m Utpala’s time used to wenr red robes); 
Jinandmarhatam nagnan nagnaksepapakdn ciuluh The lust part of the commentary 
is very interesting : Ye nard yam devamupdéritch saranyam bhaktibhaecna praptastar- 
naraislasya devasya svavidhing dimiyadaréunoktena vidhinenn |} Par aratravidhina 
Vignoh | Sauraderéanavidhanena Sovstuh! Vatulatantroktenanyatantrokteowdhina 
ed Sambhohl Matrrném svakalpavthetavidhdénena Bréhmeyairvedavihitakarmand 
(Brahmono Veda ...?) Buddhasya péiramitakramena) Arhatim  iaddaréand- 
odhind kriyd karya tls. 

Tt can be freely translated thus :—~' The mstallation of different divinities who 
are worshipped by different groups of people with bhekti should be done according 
fo their respective tenets; thus, the images of Visnu should be installed according 
to the P&ficaritra, those of Siirya according to the Saura, those of Siva according 
to the rites mentioned in the Vatulotantra, the images of the Mitrganas, sccording 
to thoir individual tenets, that of Brahm& according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Pa&ramit& rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to their own 
system The Vétulatentra evidently refera to some euch astro of the Padupatas 
as the Pdéupatasatres, according to which, the means or doors for the attainment 
of thy highest powers by them are ‘such apparently insane acts as krdthana (‘offect- 
ing to be asleep when one is awake’), spondana (‘shaking the limbs as if they 
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significant; the Ganapatyas as a sect are not included here. 
and it is presumable that though the worship of Ganapati- 
Vinayaka was in vogue from a time much earlier, still the 
sect of his exclusive worshippers had yet to be organised. 
The Iranian element in the worship of the sun especially in 
northern India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata 
(known also as the Paficaratra) and the Pagupata were still 
the authorised names of the sects centering respectively 
round Vasudeva-Visnu and Rudra-Siva ; the worship of 
the Matrganas (the Saptamatrikih) was the chief manifes- 
tation of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians 
had even not given up their efforts for the inclusion 
of Prajapati-Brahma, the Vedic-Brahmanic god par ezcel- 
lence, as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a losing cause ; eighth century sculptures in 
illustration of the mythology of S:va’s curse on Brahma for 
his immorality (falschood—cf. the Ellora Lingodbhavamirti 
of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against his power- 
ful and virile rivals like Siva and Vignu. There can be no 
doubt about the existence of feclings of jealousy and rivalry 
among these sectaries, though, as we have shown in the first 
chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness might not have been 
*s keen and destructive as in the countries of Kurope, long 
after this period ; still the feelings of rivalry were there and 
helped to create new iconic forms for the edification of and wor- 
ship by the individual sectaries. I have already drawn attention 
to the particular type of the Saiva image known as Sarabha 
which was a direct counterpart of the Vaisnava one, Nara- 
simha, itself pre-eminently sectarian in character. Our atten- 
tion to this particular type was first drawn by T. A. G. Rao 
who also emphasised the nature of the Trimirti icons of south- 
ern India in which Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with 
Brahmé and Siva half-issuing from his either side with their 
were paralysed‘) mandana (‘walking as if one’s legs and other hmbs were disabled’), 
frigérana (‘showing oneself to be in love by means of amorcus gestures as if on 
teeing a beautiful woman’), avitatkarana (‘domg s thing condemned by all as if 


cne were devoid of the sense of discrimination’), cvitadbhasage (‘speaking nonsensi- 
cal end absurd things °), 
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hands in the afjali pose. It is not a simple presentation of 
the later Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is 
a direct sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamirti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapada 
described in the epic texts both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahmi 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the afjali pose. Rao remarks, ‘In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisuavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
Cod as Vignu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
him.’ ' Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in Jarge mumbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Rao has noted in the same connection, that ‘ often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Vignu and 
equally often is Visnu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
‘Lhe presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture af sculpturos thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradinamirti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption of Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dagarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avatdras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brihmanas and the Kegatriyas), etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for Kificlpura—Conjeevaram), has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapeévara where Visnu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalinga (ibid., pp. 42-3, pl. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new god 


\ T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1., Introduction, p. 45, pl. F; for the 
Serabha image and Rao‘s remarke on st, see ibid., p. 44, pl. E, 
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or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in which 
also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a Saiva 
devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity between 
Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the latter mean- 
ing a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other class of 
images which show definite efforts towards a rapprochement 
between the different sects. I have already referred to 
several of them, in which this tendency is clearly 
present, in the introductory chapter of this work, and such 
images as Hari-Hara, Dattitreya (Hari-Hara-Pitimaha), 
Arddhandrigvara, etc. are evidently of this class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
comprising the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries, necessitated the cons- 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of-them. 
The Vedic Indo-Aryans believed in multiple gods; an attempt 
is made in many of the early and late Vedic texts to fix the 
aggregate of thirty-three gods divided in one list into three 
groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, the second 
with earth and the third with waters or sometimes with the 
antartksa region equated with the last. But this number is 
never strictly adhered to, and Yaska’s enumeration of three 
orders based on the above, viz., prthivisthina, antariksa- 
sthana or madhyamasthana and dyusthéna, centering round 
three principal deities, viz., Agni on earth, Vayu or Indra in 
air and Sirya in heaven, contains a number of minor deities 
and deified objects which far exceeded the stereotyped list. 
It may be argued that as these gods were not iconically 
represented, the question of their number does not arise at 
all. But many were the Vedic divinities who came to be 
intimately associated with one or other of the later cult- 
deities and lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their 
multifarious iconic representations. An epithet, which 
served to emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later 
gave rise to the composition of an elaborate story for em-' 
phasising that trait of the same deity in his Purinic setting, 
and reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance: Rudra in the Vedas, 

80—1884 B. 
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especially in the Satarudriya section, is given an epithet 
‘ galled kritivasa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasamharamirti 
in ilustration whereof so many images of Siva, in which he is 
shown as using the hide of the slain clephant-demon as his 
outer covering, were made. In the Vajasaneyi recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. 63), Rudra the fearful is 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father ; reverence to thee ; destroy us not’ 
(Sivo namasi svadhitiste pita namaste astu ma ma himsih). 
In the Rgveda, Rudra is described as ksayad-vira, generally 
explained by scholars as the ruler over heroes, and 
wise, his terrific aspect being also much emphasised ; thus the 
hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Rudra, do not, out of thy 
anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, our 
cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, we invoke thee 
always with offerings’ (I. 114, 8—Ma@ nastoke tanaye ma 
na dyau m& no gosu ma no asvesu ririsah | Virin mi no Rudro 
bhimito badhir havismantah sadamit tra havaimahe). In 
the Mahabhaérata (Anusasana Parvan), Krsna praises the god 
before Yudhisthira thus, ‘Brahmanas versed in the Vedas 
know two bodies of this god, one awful, one auspicious ; and 
these two bodies again have many forms’ (Dove tani tasya 
devasya vedajiah brahmanah vidih | Ghorant” anyam Ssivam 
anyim te tani bahudhaé punah). Now, this idea is consis 
tently given expression to in many of the multifarious reliefs 
of Siva where the great god is depicted as the destroyer (cf. 
his so many Samharamirtis), or as the bestower of favour 
(ef. his multifarious Anugrahamirtis). Visnu in the early 
Vedic texts is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often 
extolled there for his feat of having taken three strides and 
thus covering the whole universe (iredhd nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made, 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his Vamana 
incarnation. It will be needless to multiply instances here, 
as this aspect of iconic representations of the Brahmanical 
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gods will be discussed later in this book. But one 
point should always be borne in mind, viz., that the purpose 
of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was decorative 
and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order to enshrine 
the Linga of Siva as the principal cult object in the main 
sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the mythological stories 
connected with him were plastically represented and used as 
so many accessories for the edification of the devotees in the 
different parts of the same. But, in the case of Visnuite 
icons, the same iconic motif, which could in one place serve 
as a Parévadevataé (i.e., a deity serving as an accessory and 
placed in a side-niche of the main sanctum), could in another 
shrine be the principal object of worship. Thus, the Sesa- 
Sayanamirti of Visnu-Nairayana—that again a mythological 
elaboration of the Rgveda, X. 82, 5 and 6—is used in one of 
the three niches of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, 
Jhansi district) ; but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava 
shrines, the chief icon in the main sanctum is Ranhganatha 
which is one of the names of the above type of Visnu images 
in South India. 

Many divinities, again, were new entrants into the 
orthodox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or 
cther as objects of veneration of particular classes of people, 
but they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. 
The Brahmans also incorporated in a very interesting manner 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, the two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avatéras of Visnu; Visnupurana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude the asuras with false doctrines and thus destroy them. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twenty-four Forms of 
Vasudeva-Visnu (Caturvimsatimiiritayah) and the Pafica- 
brahma forms of Siva (Téanddayah) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner some of the cardinal tenets of 
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the Paficardtra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering 
round the Vyihavdda and Siva’s five saktis (Adiéakti, 
Pardsakti, Iechaéakti, Jianagakti and Kriyasgaktt), respec- 
tively. Innumerable icons were made in illustration of the 
above, and this gave a great impetus to the activities of the 
icon-makers of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the 
development of iconographers’ art in this country was 
undoubtedly her contact with the foreigners, especially with 
the Grecks in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. The exact character of the influence which 
was exercised by the Greeks on the cultural activities of 
this country has been a much-debated question, and contro- 
versy has been specially keen regarding the indebtedness of 
the Indians to the Hellenistic Greeks for their own 
icon-making art. Discussions concerning the latter gene- 
rally centred round the problem about the origin of the 
Buddha image, and incidentally the wider aspect of it, viz., 
the iconical representation of the cult-gods and worshipping 
them through those media, was brought in. It is not necessary 
here to refer at length to different views of well-known 
scholars about the above; it will be sufficient to observe, 
however, that, though images were made and worshipped in 
certain places in ancient India,—for which we have cited 
numbers of early texts in the second and third chapters of 
this book, the image-making activity of the early Indians 
received a new impetus after they came in contact with the 
Greeks. Images used to be made of the Vyantara or inter- 
mediate divinities, really the objects of worship among the 
general mass of the people and the previous settlers of India, 
and therein lay the root cause of the recognition of this 
practice by the higher section of the people ; but that one of 
the prime factors contributing to its development was the 
example set up by the Hellenistic Greeks of Gandhara can 
be fully demonstrated with the help of the coins. Tt has 
been shown in the previous chapter that Siva was being 
worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form at the time the 
region was being ruled over by the Bactrian Greeks ; shortly 
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afterwards, during the rule of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans, the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as 
animal representation of Siva was certainly not unknown 
in different parts of central and northern India, 
as is proved by the coins of much earlicr times. In 
fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters must have made themselves 
familiar with the staff- and water-vessel-carrying Siva figures 
of the latter and utilised this iconographic knowledge in 
giving shape to the Gandhara Sivas. But, the plastic 
treatment and new orientation they gave to them on the 
coins show the nature and extent of the transformation of 
the theme. This is the reason why several scholars were 
sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side of some 
coins of Gondophares and why the freatment of this deity on 
some of the tribal and Kushan coins forcibly reminds us of a 
Herakles of the Indo-Greck and the Indo-Scythic coins. 
The striking figure of Vi¢vimitra, really Siva as Visvamitra, 
on the obverse of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghoga 
cannot but convince us of the truth of the above remark ; 
there is some thing, it is true, that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard's skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself’ (CAT., 
p. 67); the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic, and a comparison can profitably be made 
between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjayini in 
Central India with this Visvamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A comparison can also be profitably 
made between the figure of Hermes used as a device on some 
coins of Azes I and the Siva figure appearing on some coins 
of Maues. The scarf displayed on the upper half of Hermes’ 
body, his standing posture, his extended right hand, the 
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manner of his holding the caduceus (a wand intertwined with 
snakes)—all these features are very much similar to those cha- 
racteristic of Siva on Maues’ coin and the Sirkap seal already 
noted. A contrast made between the iconographic presen- 
tation of two other gods, viz., Indra and Sirya, on early 
indigenous coins and their figures on the Indo-Greek and 
Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate our 
hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure of Indra 
enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the Paficala series ; 
the same deity appears veritably in the garb of a Zeus on the 
coins of Eukratides and a number of Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west of India. Nay, 
there is no doubt that in this region, Indra used also to 
be represented in his elephant form as has been shown in a 
previous chapter; but a Zeus type could very conveniently 
be utilised to represent the god who was the city-deity of 
Kapiga. In the numerous sculptural representations of the 
same god in Gandhira, however, he appears in the réle of 
a worshipping attendant of Buddha, but still the type re- 
produced there is in striking contrast to another indigenous 
one presented by the figure of the same god in the Bhaja 
facade. As regards Sirya figures on early indigenous coins, 
we have secn what was their mode of representation ; the 
Indians were quite justified in reproducing him as he is 
visible to all (pratyakga), but they also represented him in 
lmman form as the Bhaja, Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya relicfs 
show.’ But the type of the north-Indian Sirya image which 
came to be regularly worshipped by the Sauras was certainly 
stylistically connected with the one so often represented on 
the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. The association of 
the latter with the Hellenistic Sun-God as also many other 
matters concerning the former will be treated in Chapter X of 
this book. But it will be sufficient to note here that in this 
case a very striking example is produced to show how some 
of the plastic features of an image type, that survived fill a 


very late period, were undoubtedly influenced by their 

1 HB. H. Johnston, however, identified the Bhaja Sirya and Indra as Indea 
and Mara respectively; J.I.9.0.4., VIT, 1989, pp. 1-7, pls. i and ii. The present 
writer hae criticised his views in J.1.8.0.4., XVI, 1948, pp. 04-5. 
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Hellenistic counterparts. This was the nature and extent 
of the contribution that was made by this art of north- 
western region—and in fact, it was at its apogee during the 
rule of the Kushan emperors—to the development of icono- 
plastic art in India. The themes were in most cases 
Indian, but the technique of presentation of some varieties 
of them at least was greatly influenced by these alien motifs. 
Even when the former was in a decadent stage, as is proved 
by the stone sculptures of the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. in the north-west (but the art was still flourishing in 
stucco as has so ably been demonstrated by Marshall), the 
Ardochso type of the late Kushan coins (cf, those represen- 
ted on those of Vasu Kushan) could influence the Laksmi 
type on those of the early imperial Guptas; but the latter, 
undoubtedly far more cultured than the late Kushans, soon 
gave it a character which was far nobler and more artistic 
than the crude schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important factors 
conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic art. 
Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, of the 
Paficaraitra, Saiva and Sakta samhitas, dgamas and tantras 
incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of the temple- 
builder and the image-maker. It would be doing an injustice 
to the compilers of these practical guidances actually based 
on the experience of generations of artists, if we remark that 
‘the most potent cause that injuriously affected Indian icono- 
plastic art is the hard and fast rules laid down in the Agamas 
and the Tantras for the making of images’ (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol, I., Introduction, p. 31). It is like suggesting that the 
canonisation of the rules of speech and writing would 
adversely affect the language of a people. In the hands of an 
expert worker these rules, even if they were meticulously 
followed, would, instead of being so many impediments, 
verve as useful guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had 
also certain stereotyped canons before them which were really 
derived from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed these canons, and we have statues of 
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various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of limbs, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyclitan, 
Argive-Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc. ‘‘An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in 
art is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arith- 
metical proportions......... > Polyclitus not only published his 
theory of sculpture in a work called ‘The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the body, 
carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise.’ That is the 
attitude of the compilers of these Indian iconographic and 
iconometric texts, which is summed up in a very character- 
istic manner by the author of the Sukranitisdra. He writes : 
‘That image is called beautiful which is neither in excess of 
correct ‘proportions nor short of them...... The limbs of 
those images which have been praised by sages (t.¢., experts 
in iconography) never exceed or fal] short of the correct pro- 
portions and thus are to be regarded as beautiful. All the 
limbs that are neither too fat nor too lean are pleasing from 
all points of view. Onc in one hundred thousand images is 
excellent in all its parts; so that image which is so according 
to the gastric proportions is really beautiful, others are not. 
Those images which go against the above are not good to the 
sages.’” In this view of the case, Rao’s statement about the 
‘handicap of the artist’ and about his ‘losing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 

3 E. A. Gardner, Sez Greek Sculptors, pp. 118 and 120. 

3 Sukranitisdra, IV. 4, 210-216 :—Manato nadhtkam hinam tadvimbam 
ramyamucyate 1] TadvijRath prastuta ye ye mirtteravayavah sada) Na hind 
nddhika mandi te te qieyh sudobhandh | No sthiud na krsé ops sarve saroa- 
manoramah! Sarvdigath saroaramyo hi kadcillakge prajéycte 1 Sdstramanena yo 
ramyak aa ramyo nénya eva alt. But the author was also aware of the 
existence of a certain class of opinion accordmg to which ‘that image 
is beautiful in which one's heart is sttached '—Bkepimeva tadramyam lag- 
nom yatra oa yasya hrt. It is not clear, however, whether in this statement the 
author refers to his own appreciation of his work by the icon-maker or it simply 
means that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of ono (é.e., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then it signifies 
that the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its worshipper. The 


author's express observation is that ss very few sre the images which are really 


besutifol in all their limbs, if will be batter if the image-maker follows etriotly 
the authorised canons of proportions. 
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4 certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts (sddhand) of the innumerable devotees 
(bhaktas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Rao himself says, ‘Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules, 
therefore, facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in different periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants scem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 
down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the silpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods a 
special liking for beautiful images (@bhiriipyacca vimbanam 
devah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres of 
ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, eic., were the homelands of the master artists 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
wppear to have been based. The images fashioned by their 
chisel were in great demand in various other parts of India ; 
this is proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little about them, as they 
generally hid themselves behind the names of such mythical 
artists as Viévakarmai, Maya and others. We have no means 
of identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
Tt is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a 
few individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and 
architectural fragments of early period. The ivory-carvers 
of Vidisié might or might not have been responsible for the 
31-1854 B. 
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actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manas’ Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the inscription 
on the pedestal informs us), the stone mason (Silariipakara) 
Sivamitra was responsible for the early Kushan image of a 
Bodhisattva discovered in 1908-09 at Sravastt by Marshall 
(only the lower portion of the statue with the inscription was 
found) and Dinna, a resident of Mathura, fashioned a 
statuette of the Gupta period as also the famous Nirvana 
statue, both discovered at Kasia (the former was found by 
Vogel). One of the two Stirya images of the Gandian 
school in the collection of the British Museum bears on its 
pedestal an inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari 
characters of the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘Om Indra- 
nilamantsisyah Silaya buddhih salina | ghatitaya kritajtena 
Amrlena susi(l)pina. It has been translated thus by R. P. 
Chanda : ‘ (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, 
grateful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of IndraniJamani * 
(R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
Museum, p. 66, Pl. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of an 
artist of consummate skill and ability, who can well 
claim to be designated as a sustlpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above inscription is this: Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have becn of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 


1 A.S.1.A.R., 1922-28, p 165; if Vogel's reading of the pedestal inseryption 
of the Parkham Yakga is correct, then we find the name of another pupil of 
Kumka, vfz., Bhadapugarnn Gomitakn—Bhadapugarina(ka)...(ga) atha pt. Kani 
(ko) te vdsma (Gomttakena) katé. But the mecrption is extremely fragmentary 
and various readinga have beon suggested; still all agree in reading Kunike and 
so evidently this Yakga statue was also the handiwork of another pupil of Kunika; 
Mathara Mus. Cat., p. 88. Mathurena fildrapokarena Sivamitrega Rodhisattoa 
hyt&@; kytt(r)-Dinnasya m the Gupta statuette and Pratimd ceyam ghatitg Dinnena 
Mathurakeye, in the other one. 
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who could have given us a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranilamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting to the dovelopment of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 
and development of these sectarian religions were largely due 
to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion of 
_Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came to 
be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse its 
cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, as 
well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too found 
their champions not only in the persons of indigenous rulers, 
but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over different 
parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure and rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at all 
be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines were 
erected in the different parts of his empire under his imperial] 
patronage. His successors were probably eclectic in spirit, 
and they patronised equally the various religious cults 
Hourishing in their dominions." The imperial Guptas were 
devout Bhigavatas and it is certain that extensive patronage 
was given by them to this particular cult, but it is also proved 
by archaeological data that other sectaries, both orthodox and 
heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of view, flourished 
vide by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal were Parama- 
saugatas and the Senas were worshippers of Sad&siva. Many 
such other instances can be shown in which the royaltics 
extensively patronised one or other of the cults and those that 
were not professed by them did also prevail in their 


1 The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of kings 
has been challenged by Rapson (who himself once held the view) and Koennody. 
But the explanation which is given by Rapson of the varied reverse, if accepted 
by scholars, would also support my hypothesis. His latest view as expressed 
in his C.C.A.W.K.T.B, p, XII, f.n., is, ‘The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular 
form of religicn which prevailed in the district in which they were struck." 
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kingdoms. The temples and religious structures which were 
built by them or by rich and influential citizens in their 
realms had to be decorated with numbers of subsidiary figures 
and other forms. Images were also necessary for the 
primary purpose of enshrincment in the main sanctum. 
Not only were the shrines of these gods built, but also 
funerary structures in honour of their departed ancestors 
were erected by the royalties and rich magnates, and shrines 
with images of gods and goddesses were invariable adjuncts 
to them. Then again, monastic establishments, associated with 
one or other of the Brahmanical sectaries, would contain differ- 
ent devagrhas and daivatas (temples and images). Tuastly, 
Gurvvdyatanas were erected by various sectarian clericals, 
which also contained shrines and images of gods. One of the 
earliest Gurvvdyatanas that we know of is the one referred to 
in the stone pillar inscription of the time of Chandragupta IT 
(year 61 of the Gupta Era), which records the establish- 
ment of two images (Sivalingas), called Kapilesvara and 
Upamitegvara, in such a shrine, by the Pasupata Acarva Udita- 
cirya, after the names of his gurus. The base of the inscribed 
pilaster contains a three-eyed and two-armed human figure 
holding a club in the right hand and an unidentified object in 
the left hand shown akimbo (cf. the early Siva figures on 
Ujjayini cuvins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar as 
Lakuliéa, the founder or systematiser of the Padsupata sect." 
All these different religious and funerary structures contained 
numbers of divine images and emblems and served as a great in- 
centive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. These 
temple-building and image-making activities received a rude 
check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of India 
after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The relative 
prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 
India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a Iate period. and this 


1 Epigraphia Indeca, Vol. XX, pp. 4-8. 
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explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
were being made when such activities had already been much 
restricted in the north. Muslim rulers could not, on account 
of their creed, patronise them as the Hindu kings and emperors 
did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had to satisfy their 
pious needs with much smaller images and embijems in stone 
and bronze for worship in private chapels of their individual 
households. 


CHAPTER VII 
IconocraPHic TERMINOLOGY 


One studying Indian Iconography should know the 
meaning of certain technical terms in order to understand 
correctly the images of divinities and their accessories. 
The images are mostly depicted in an anthropomorphic fashion. 
The dress, ornaments, weapons, implements, ctc., as shown 
on them are mostly identical with what are used by men. 
I have already laid stress on Varihamihira’s dictum about the 
close similarity between the dress and ornaments worn by the 
people of a country and the same shown on the bodies of the 
gods worshipped there (Deéinuriipabhisanavesalankara- 
mirttibhih karyai). I have also suggested in the first 
chapter how an intensive study of images current in 
a particular locality will help one to throw much light on 
its social history. 1 now propose to explain the nature of 
some of these technical terms which are used to denote one 
or other of these various forms of dress, ornaments, weapons 
and implements; the various poses in which the different 
limbs of the images are shown by the artist will also be 
explained. These terms are very often used in the icono- 
graphic texts which, as every student of this subject knows, 
serve as the guide-books of the iconographer. While explain- 
ing some of them, I shall refer to their early and late forms 
of representation in art, whenever possible. T. A. G. Rao, 
in giving a fair account of these technicalities, hardly ever 
touched on this point. 

The various poses in which the bands of the images and 
the figures arranged round them are shown are quite intcrest- 
ing. The technical term, used in the texts to denote these 
poses, is neudra ; sometimes the word hasta is also used to de- 
note one or other of these hand-poses. The latter is generally 
used in cases where the whole of the arm along with the hand is 
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shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, kati- 
hasia, etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar 
posture in which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jfana- 
mudra, cinmudra or vydkhydna-mudra, yoga- or dhydna- 
mudrda, etc.). It must be observed, however, that sometimes, 
though comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the 
texts to signify particular hand-poses ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya-mudré and abhaya-hasta and varada-mudra 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that the 
term hasta can also be used in association with an emblem 
or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma-hasta, 
pustaka-hasta, gatdii-hasla, etc., would mean a hand holding 
a lotus, # book and a mace respectively. But sometimes, 
there has been confusion regarding the appropriate sense of 
a cortain term; thus, sic? means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it 
has also various other meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of 
pointing ’. Now when a deity is described as sict-hasta, he 
(or she) may hold a sewing needle in the hand: but the term 
may also signify the pointing pose. Again, danda-hasta may 
mean one holding a club in hand, or it may denote a specific 
gesture. 

Hastas and mudras thus usually indicate some action 
which the god or his attendant is shown to be engaged in. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational being, 
gifted with the power of speech, often finds if necessary 
to use such gestures to express completely his ideas ; some- 
times, a mere gesture of the hand or any other limb will 
contain a volume of ideas which would otherwise be only 
imperfectly expressed. How absolutely necessary will it be 


1 In India, many of the hand-poses were long stereotyped. Coomaraswamy 
observes, ‘‘Such motions must have been elaborated and codified at a very early 
date; and later on we find that the art of silent communication by means of signs, 
which is in effect a ‘deaf and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the ‘ sixty-four arts’ which every 
educated person should hava knowledge of.” He refers to Jétakea No. 546 (J. text, 
VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the auitability of a» woman for being his 
wife by commanicating to her through the medium of a particular hand-sign (hattha- 
muddé;; she understood 1t correctly and replied to him with another of her own; 
Coomaraswamy and Gopdlakrishnéyya, The Mirrer of Gesture, p. 24. 
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for him to endow his mute gods with such suggestive action- 
poses in order that the idea or ideas which he wants to be 
symbolised by his deities may be correctly explained | 
Herein — in this very act of showing the images belonging 
to the various Indian religious crecds with the different 
gestures — lay one of the marked and significant differcnces 
between the fetish of a Polynesian tribe and the developed 
image worshipped by the highly civilised Indians. In India 
of the pre-historic times, a few of the expressive poses 
were used to characttrise the representation of the divinities 
on seals, amulets and figurines. Some of the conven- 
tional hand-poses, that were common in carly and late 
mediaeval iconographic art of India, can be definitely recog- 
nised in the Central Indian art of the Sunga period. 

Tt should be noted here that the fully developed and 
technical mudrés, that are described in such Indian works 
on dramaturgy as Natyasastra, Abhinayadarpana, etc., have 
no practical application in our present study. It is true that 
some south Indian types of dancing Siva of the mediacval 
period or the Vajrayina deities of the same age in the north, 
specially the Jatter, are liberally characterised by these 
mudras ; but very few arc the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially of the earlier period, whose hands are shown in any 
of the highly technical poses. Such mudras as are repro- 
duced by me in Plate V from a Iate Buddhist text on ritnalism 
procured by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more 
such hand-poses) are usually adopted by a bhakia or a sidhaka 
in the Tantric form of worship or sddhané. R. K. Poduval 
distinguishes betwcen ‘ three broad divisions of mudrés, 
viz., Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik (mudnis in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘ 64 mudras in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic mudras are more or Jess finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.” 


1 Adméinsstration Report of the Archaeological Department, Travancore State, 
1107 M.E., pp. 6-7, and plate. In the outline drawing of mudras, Poduval wrongly 
describes the two well-known ones, o:2., abhaya and varada; what is really corads 
is deacribed by him as abhaye and that which is abhaya, as cerada. 
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Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudrds, which are 
described by him as afijali, vandani, yoni, vaindyaki, hrdaya, 
Siras, Sikhd, kavaca, astra, netra (-dvaya, -traya), garuda, 
galint (gGlini?), surabhi, abhivahini, stapini (sthapani?), san- 
nidhapani, sammukhi, avakundani (avagunthani?), prasidani, 
sannirodhini, sankha, gada, padma, parasu, harina, abhaya, 
varada, sila, kapdla, cakra, five types of prandhuti (perhaps 
symbolising the offering of five vital breaths or pafica pranah, 
viz., prana, apina, samdna, udéna and vydna), sara, ciipa, 
kiirma, jala, gandha, puspa, dhiipa, dipa, nivedya (naivedya), 
and matsya. A careful analysis of these names shows that 
some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, while 
others, with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upactras used in worship. A glance at his plate will show 
that there is a close parallelism between the pose outlined by 
the position of the hands and fingers, and the name by which 
the pose is described. To refer to one or twa instances: the 
vaindyaki-mudra characteristically outlines the elephant head 
of Viniyaka with its tolling trunk, the éankha-mudra, a 
conch-shell, the harina-mudra, a deer-head with its antlers, 
the hapala-mudrad, a skull with its concave side shown up, 
matsya-miudra, a fish and so on. But most, if not all, of 
these, were adopted by the devotee or the aspirant after salva- 
tion in the ritualistic performance of his piija@ or sddhand. 
Reference should also be made, in this connection, to 
Poduval’s diagrams of several mudraés which are used by the 
Nambudiri chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala; he has 
photographed as many as twenty-five of such hand-poses 
from actual life, assigning no name however to any of them." 


1 B. K. Poduval, op. cit., 1108 M.E., p. 8 and plate. He refora to a Sanskrit 
work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Balarémabhératam by name, written by king 
Balarims Kulaéekhara Vafici Bhipaéla of Travancore. The work deals with, among 
other thinga, the ahgas, updigas and pratyangas in Natya, and classifies them 
each under six subdivisions. ‘ The aagas include the movements of the head, hands, 
broast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the updfigas, those of the eyes, eyebrows, 
nose, cheeks, chin end bps; while under the pratysigas come the movements of the 
neck, arm, abdomen, loins, thighs and the shenks.’ There is hardly any doubt 
that this portion of the work is based on works on histribnica and drematurgy of 
a much esrlier date. The poses of the hand are classified into ssampyute- and 


32—1864 B. 
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Among the forty-five Tantric mudris illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also depicted 
in the early representations of the Indian divinities and their 
attendants ; these are abhaya, varada and afijali (capa-, sara- 
and kapéla-mudras may also come under this category, if we 
note that the hands of the deity holding a bow, an arrow and 
a skull are shown in the gestures as illustrated in the plate). 
Many more mudrds or hastas in which the hands of the 
images were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga, jnana, 
vyakhyana, dharmacakra, katyavalambita, kataka or simha- 
karna, gaja or danda, stici, tarjani, vismaya, bhtisparsa, etc., 
are not included in the list. But, as it has already been 
observed, the list is more indicative of the practice of the 
ritualist himself than the pose of any deity in particular. 
The abhaya-hasta is the same as Santida which latter term 
has been used by Varahamihira in his description of the 
two-, four- and eight-armed images of Visnu (Brhatsamhita, 
ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has been very characteristically 
explained by Utpala as ‘ the hand turned towards the visitor 
(i.e., turned to front) with fingers raised upwards’ (drastura- 
bhimukha ardhvangulih Ssantidah karah). On2 cannot 
improve upon this description, and a glance at the right-hand 
pose of the Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period, 
sketched in Fig. 5 of Plate III of this book, will show that 
it fittingly illustrates the description. The right hand of the 
Siva-Visvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghoga), sketched 
in Fig. 20 of Plate { of this book, is also in the same manner. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmeadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka at 
Bherhut, the right hand of the king is shown also in the 
same pose and thus the artist typifies the protection ‘assured’ 
by the king to the monkey chief, who is none other than the 
Buddha himself in one of his numerous previous births. 
Some of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. This 


samyuta-hastes, as meny as forty of the former aud twenty-seven of the latter 
being described in the book. See infra about 98 former and 18 latter types of 
hand-poses adopted in dancing, as mentioned in the Vignudharmottare. 
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is one of the commonest mudrds in which one or the other 
hand of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina images is 
shown, and it stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tran- 
quillity and protection given by the deity to his worshipper. 
Varada- or, simply, vara-mudra, also another of the typically 
common mudris in iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval 
India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or benediction by the 
god on his votary. In the Sivaite mythology, the act of 
grace or benediction (anugraha) is regarded as one of the 
five principal activities of the lord Siva (paftca-krtyas, viz., 
srsti, t.e., the act of creation, sthiti—of preservation, 
samhdira—of destruction, tirobhdva—of obscuration, and 
anugraha—of grace). The stereotyped manner of depicting 
this pose in art is by putting the palm spread outwards with 
the fingers pointing down ; in standing figures the arm usually 
hangs down by the side of the body, while in seated ones the 
arm is sometimes flexed according to artistic requirements. 
Varihamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of Ekinamsa says that one right band of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. Utpala 
explains the term varada as the pose in which the palm with 
fingers pointing downwards is shown inside out (uttdno’dho’n- 
gulirhasto varadah—Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, p. 780). The 
anjali-, randani- or namaskdra-mudrd is usually to be found 
in the hands of the devotees or in those of the attendant or 
subordinate deities... This is one of the earliest hand-poses 
recognisable in art, its antiquity going as far back as the age 
of the Indus Valley civilisation. I have referred in the last 
chapter to the supplicating pose of the figure knecling before 
the tree goddess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene 
being described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; 
the hands are, however, not joined together as they should 
be in the sampuldfjali pose. But this is also not wanting ; 
several of the terracotta human figurines that were discovered 
at Harappa distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few 


2 TI have not made any distinction between afffali-, vandeni- and namaskara- 
mudrés; the last denates also the action of touching the forehead with folded hands. 
The idea of reverence is present in everyone of these terme. 
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descriptions of such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats: 
‘No, 6 is a squatting male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is 
seated with hands folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8 a 
rough figure seated on its haunches with arms clasped about 
the knees and hands folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also 
show male figurines with their hands folded above the breast.’* 
Reference has already been made in the last chapter 
to the two Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a 
god seated in yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a 
half-human half-animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted 
in prayer. This evidence fully proves that the idea of worship 
was widely prevalent among the pre-Vedic people of the Tndus 
Valley. Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and 
the guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in this pose (PJ. TI, Fig. 19); many more are 
the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are shown with 
their hands in the devotional attitude. This is the most 
correct attitude of a devotee, and sometimes this pose alone 
enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one subordinate 
to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself in therio- 
morphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved oxactly 
like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of southern 
India; the only distinction lies in the fact that his ‘front’ 
hands are in the namaskdra pose (the ‘back’ hands, like those 
of Siva, carry paras and mrgqa) while Siva’s ‘front’ hands 
are shown in the abhaya and narada poses. 

Dhyana-, yoga-, or samadhi-mudra is that particular 
pose in which ‘ the palm of the night hand is placed in that 
of the left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated ‘mage’ (Rao). hus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
for the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the correct pose of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadgita, Which says that the yogi should be ‘ steady, 
holding his body, head, and neck balanced and mo 


| tionless, 
fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 


& Eacavations at Rarappa, p. 284, Pl. LXXVI. 
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him.’ Sémaffiaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist texts, 
also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
@ yogi in these words: ‘nisidati pallankam abhujitva ujum 
kéyam panidhadya parimukham satim upatthapetra’, i.e., 
* (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with crect body and setting up his 
memory (i-e., of the object of thought) in front.’* But it 
is noteworthy that in such descriptions there is not the least 
allusion to the pose of the hand, which, as the Indus Valley 
seals show, was different. The prototype of Siva-Pasupati 
shows his hands stretched sideways over the knees; this is 
also 2 yogic pose and ascetics seated entranced in this manner 
can be found in India even now.* The carliest approach to 
the dhyina-mudra of the texts, as explained by the quotation 
from Rao, is to he found in the figure of a deity seated on a 
lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of Ujjayini, that 
ean be dated in the 2nd-8rd century B.C. (Pl. TT, Fig. 16).* 


1 Bhagevadgita, VI, 18: Samam kayastrogrivam dharayannacalam sthirah 1 
Saomprekzya ndastkagram svam digagcinavalokayan, The translation given above 18 
tahon from W. D P. Hill's edition of the Bhagaradgita, p. 157. 

2 Digha Nikaya (P.T.8. Ed.), Vol. I, p 71. lt waa R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the Gita one, in order to explain the 
pecuhar look and attitude of the mutilated hmestone statue found at Mohenjc-daro 
aa well an the three. or onc-faced deity on seals, already noted; A.S [.4.R., 1929 80, 
pp. 191-92. Samkara in his commentary on the Gita passage quoted above saya that 
the phrase about ‘ fixing tus gaze on the tip of hrs nose ‘ 1s figuratively used and it 
really means ‘fixing the eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes that ‘there is 
na doubt that the physical posture was Iitorally recommended ' 

3 The description of Siva practising dhyinayoga in the Kumérasambhava, gives 
us a full idea of the hand-pose. The passage reads : Paryankabandhasthirapirvaka- 
yamrjodyatam samnamitobhayamsam | Uttanuponrdvayasamnivesat praphullarijioami- 
tdrkamadhye. The dsana is the same as padmasana where the legs are interlocked 
on the seat, the upper part of the body remains straight and woll spread, both the 
shoulders being bent a little; the palme turned upwards are placed on the lap hke 
a full-blown lotus, The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by KaAhd&sa in the following verse (TII, 47) : Kumestprahdsastimitogratarasr- 
bhrilmknyiys orvrataprasangath | Netrairavispanditapakgmamélaiz-lakgyikrioghrdna- 
madhomaytkhath. 

4 Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations of Buddha in 
the dhyina pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the great Yogi. The coin 
device is very much blurred snd it is not sure whether the palma of the forearms 
flexed inwards near the waist actuelly joined each other on the lap; my drawing 
is based on the obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham's Coins of Ancient 
India. 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of 
Buddha practising asceticism in the collections of the 
Peshawar and Lahore Museums.’ The red sandstone figure 
of Pargvanitha from Mathura, now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the jina seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhydna-mudra ; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.” Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogiisana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- 
ing it.’ 

Two other mudrdés which are also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jfidna- and rydkhydna-, vilarka- or cin- 
mudrad. Rao says that, in the former, ‘ the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate TIT of this book illustrates this pose. The 
‘front’ right hand of the figure of Narayana ia the Nara- 
Narayana relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be 
traced to a period far earlier than the Gupta age.* Drawing 
No. 1 in Plate ITI is based on the figure of Ajakilaka Yaksa 
in Bharhut with his right hand in the same characteristic 
pose; the standing male figure in the representation of a 
donor couple (or are they Yaksa and Yaksini?) in 
a part of the Bharhut railing has his left hand shown 
in the same pose, but it must he observed that in 


1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, Pl. 3. 
Cf. also statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum, this Gandhara stone figurine 
showing the ascetic Buddha 1s said to have becn found at Mahol: village about 
100 years ago, V. 8. Agrawnla, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum 
of Archaeology, Muttra, p. 52, Pl. XXIT, Fig. 43. 

2 Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., Pl. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

® V. 8, Agrawala, op. cf , D1. XXIT, Pig. 48, 

4 T. A. G. Ras, op. cif., Vol. IT, Pl. LXXI. Rao wrongly described this relief 
as the Jfana-Daksindinirt: of Siva; Yarde first corrected this mistake and identified 


the two ascetic figures seated side by side as Nara-Nara i 
skh naire y réyana on the basie of the 
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both a lotus flower is placed between the tips of the 
thumb and the index finger... We are not certain, how- 
ever, whether this typical pose was knowh under that 
name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; as regards the 
things held by the hands, it should be noted that different 
objects, such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, etc., are 
sometimes placed in them even when they typify some 
particular pose (for example, in some Dhyani Buddha 
figures, an alms-bow! is placed on the hands showing dhyana- 
mudra). The cinmudra is described by Rao thus,—‘ the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers being kept open. 
The palm of the hand is made to face the front.’ The hand 
in this pose is usually raised upwards near the breast and it 
appears that this is the exact counterpart of jf#ana-mudra. 
Rao remarks about it that it is the ‘ mudraé adopted when an 
explanation or exposition is being given; hence it is also 
called vydihhyana-mudra and sandargana-mudraé’ (P\. IT, 
Fig. 3). The extreme right section of a large panel in the 
Cave temple of Rimesvara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya 
teaching his father Siva the significance of Om; the right 
hand of the polycephalous god is shown in the vydkhyana 
pose, a rosary being shown in the palin.*? The two-armed 
figure of Nara in the Deogarh relief just referred to shows 
his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in 
the hand. One of the earliest representations of a teacher 
expounding his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bharhut 
where the sage Dirghatapasvi is shown in the attitude of 
instructing his pupils; he is sitting at ease.on a raised seat 
facing his four disciples seated below in a reverential attitude ; 
his left hand rests on his knee while his right hand is raised 
towards his breast with the thumb and index fingers project- 
ing outwards, the other fingers being bent inwards. It is 


1 For Atakalaka figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. Ill, Pl. LVIE, Fig. 
61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple at Bherhut, of. Coomaraswamy, H.1.1.A., 
PI OXI, Fig. 44. 

% T. A. G. Bao, op. cit., Vol. IE, p. 850, pl. CV. The centre and left sections 
of the panel portray the incidents connected with the marringe of Siva with Parvati. 
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true that the tips of the thumb and the forefinger are not 
joined together, but they also characteristically portray the 
expounding pege.t A reference now to the dharmacakra- 
mudra, though it is usually assomated with the Buddha 
images and not with those of any Bralmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the first 
preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, figura- 
tively speaking, setting thencefurward the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law’ in motion; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted ; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times the hand, seemingly 
in the abhaya pose, was used to serve the purpose. while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 
inward was placed near the breast, the }eft hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the ~ 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is imvariably presented m 
the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III, of this book. A 
glance af the drawing will at once show that this hand-pose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jfdna- and 
rydkhyana-mudras, the Icft hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive: Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.” 

The katyavalambita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease’ (Rav); but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 


1 B. M. Berva, Bharhut, Book III, P] LXXVIII, Fig. 104, the inscription 
above reads: Dighatlapasi sise anusisats, t.e., ‘ Dirghatapasot instructs his disciples.’ 
Fig. 18 in Pl. IZ of this book 18 based on! the Bharhut figure of Dirghatepasvi. 

3 This interpretation of the dharmacakra-mudra was tirst suggested by me in 
my article on ‘ The Webbed Fingers of Buddha ’, published in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1980, p. 722, f. n. 4. 
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of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the ieft hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is frequently met with). Figures 19, 20, 
21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of this book illustrate the manner in 
which it appears in the representation of deities on early Indian 
coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch-marked coin in 
the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Siva on some coins of Wema 
Kadphises, Fig. 20, from Siva-Viévimitra on Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva Chatresvara on some Kuninda 
coins, Fig. 22, from Laksmi on the unique coin with the 
legend ‘ Pakhatavadidevata ’ grouped by the numismatists 
in the Indo-Scythic series (both the obverse and reverse 
devices of this coin with the reverse legend meaning ‘the city 
deity of Puskalavati’ are reproduced in Pl. 1X, fig. 7 ; in 
association with the bull described as J'auros-Usabhe, 1.e., 
Vrsabha in the obverse legend, she may also be identified as 
Parvati, the consort of Siva shown here as a humped bull). 
The goddess appearing on some copper coins of Azes, 
identified by me as Durga Simhavahini or Ekanaméa, shows 
this characteristic pose (P]. IX, Fig. 5; the humped bull 
on the reverse side of this copper coin undoubtedly stands 
for her consort Siva in his theriomorphic form). 
Varihamihira described the image of Ekanamsa as 
katisumsthitavaimakaraé sarojamitarena codvahati, t.e., ‘with 
her left hand placed on her waist while the other (right) hand 
holds a lotus flower’ (Brhatsamhitd, p. 780). The standing 
images of Buddha, the Nagas and various other divinities, of 
the early Kushan and subsequent periods found at Mathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra, Anyor and Mankuwar images of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
in remarking that this pose along with the raised right hand 
was the iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Figure 14 in Plate II of this book, based 
on the device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the 
order was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, 
in Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
88—~1854 B. 
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kdyotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
ig described by Varihamibira as ajanulambabahu, t.e., * the 
arms Jong enough to reach the knees’ (this is one of the 
characteristic signs of great men and divine beings). R. P. 
Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this pose on some 
Indus Valley seals (cf. the seal with the epiphany of the 
tree-spirit, discussed by me in chapter V, reproduced here in 
Plate VI, Fig. 3); Hig. 13, in Plate Il, sketched by me from 
a punch-marked coin device, ulso portrays the same hand 
pose. 

Kataka- or simhakarna-hasia denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to 
the thum) so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s ear * 
(Rao), As Gopinath Rao has rightly understood, this pose 
1s very useful in the depiction of goddesses in one of 
whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earhest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of Sinini devata at Bharhut where ber nght 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, her 
left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta has got the technical sense of the arm thrown 
forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like a 
straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant (Pl. III, 
Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in the 
vaindyakt mudra ; in the well-known Nalaraja images of Siva, 
this mudra is clearly recognisable. This pose is usually met 
with in images of gods or goddesses shown in the dancing 
attitude. Siva Nataraja dancing vigorously on the back of 
Muyalaka or the Apasmira purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna 
Kaliyadamana, dancing Camund& and such other images 
have one of their hands in this pose. The figure of the 
danseuse on the right side in drawing No, 22, Plate TI, has 
her right arm stretched forward in a manner somewhat 
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different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
as another variety of the same pose. Several other dancing 
Apsarasas in Bharhut have one of their hands extended in a 
different manner, but all illustrate the idea of the stretching 
of a staff or an elephant trunk. The significance of siicthasta 
has already been explained by me; it is comparatively rare 
in iconographic art (Pl. IV, Fig. 6, but it should be shown 
upside down). Another very suggestive hand-pose is the 
tarjani-hasta, where the projected forefinger of the right hand 
points upwards (in the sic?, it usually points downwards, 
the hand being held down), ‘ as if the hand is warning or 
scolding another’ (Rao). A person while threatening or 
admonishing another very often holds his hand in this 
position, and so there is a characteristic conformity here 
between the actual practice and artistic representation 
(Pl. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayana sadhanas, Marict and several 
other goddesses are very often described as tarjant-pasahasta, 
i.e., ‘with a hand holding a tarjani-pasa’. It is not meant 
hereby that the deity holds a noose (psa) in one hand while 
another is shown in the tarjani pose, but the epithet really 
means that the noose which is meant for chastisement is placed 
in the same hand which is shown in the threatening pose; this 
interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the 
above goddesses. One of the earliest representations of this 
particular hasta is to be found in a Jataka relief on one of the 
coping stones at Bharhut; this scene has been tentatively 
identified by B. M. Barua as illustrating the Gahapati Jataka 
(Fausboll, 199). The standing figure on the right side in 
this section of the coping, none other than the Bodhisattva 
himself as the householder, is threatening and admonishing 
with the projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another 
male figure, shown seated below, cowering ; a female figure is 
seen peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points 
with both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are 
shown can with some justification he called siicz).* The right 

1 For the story and illustration, of. B. M. Barua, Bherhut, Bk. TT, pp. 105-106, 


Vol. TY, Pl. LXXXVI, Fig. 102. Barna thus describes the attitudes of the two 
male figures in the sceno: the seated man ‘ with downcast syes is pleading his 
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hand of Sudaréan’ Yakgini in Bharhut seems to be in @ pose 
practically similar to the tarjani (Pl. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksini when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while, the thumb remains stretched out’ ; his plate 
(op. cit., Vol. TH, Pl. LXIV, Fig. 74) as well as my drawing 
definitely shows that three fingers only are bent inwards, both 
the forefinger and the thumb remaming stretched upwards. 
T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ‘ vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. Tn this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer’ (Pl. IV, Fig. 4). 
The relief illustrating the Candeginugrahamirti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candega ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left land held in the vismaya pose’ (for 
the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. TI, 
p. 209 and Pl. XLIX, Fig. 2). Tt will be of use to refer 
here to Fig. No. 8 in Plate TV of this book ; the drawing 
*is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan period 
in the collection of the Mathura Museum. <A male figure 
is shown standing with the index and middle fingers placed 
on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified by V. 8. 
Agrawala and B. S. Upadhyay as the voung hermit Rsyaérnga ; 
they observe, ‘ This mudr@ is indicative of astonishment 
(vismaya) and reflection(ritarka). The eychalls are turned 
upwards and the whole expression is one of deliberation in 
which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent. 
Satisfaction beams on the face.’ The storv of Reyagriga is 
often narrated at length in the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
literature and the most suggestive moment in it is that in 
which the young Brahmacarit beholds a maiden for the first 
time; the artist has chosen this moment and has very 


innocence by referring to the women with the forofingers of his two hands directed 
towards her,’ while the standing one, the owner of the house, ‘ ia angrily asking 


tha sccused to explain his conduct, threatening him with the forefinger of his 
upraised hand.’ 
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effectively portrayed the pleasant’ wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-consciousness dawns in his 
mind.’ The hand-poses which are depicted in Figures 6 and 
7 in Plate No. LI of this book should be studied now. The 
former figure which is based on the bronze statuette of 
Harpocrates (thus identified by Marshall) unearthed at Taxila 
shows the right hand of the child-god raised towards his mouth 
with the index finger placed on the chin in token of silence. 
The latter is sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from 
Khajuraho whose front left hand is shown in a similar pose 
(the index finger hcre more suggestively touches the left 
corner of the lower lip); this is one of the most unique 
representations of Visnu, and no text is known to me which 
enjoins that Vignu is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhyay 
and Agrawala have very correctly drawn our attention in their 
article mentioned above to the Kumérasembhava passage 
which describes Nandi guarding the entrance of Siva’s place 
of meditation : ‘‘ Nandi posted at the entrance of the bower, 
having a golden staff resting against his forearm, bade the 
Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth.’? 7 The bronze image 
of Hanumiin, one of the four (the others being of Rama, 
Laksmana and Siti) belonging to the temple of Shermadevi 
in the Tinnevelly district of the Madras State, shows his right 
hand placed upon the mouth, indicating the attitude of silent 
respect and ungrudging obedience of the devoted follower.’ 


1 For the identification of this rottef, cf. ‘ A relief of Reyaériga in the Mathura 
Museum’, in J. Fr. &. O. A., Vol. TV, No. I, pp. 62-4, Pl. KI; see aleo V. 8. 
Agrawala, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p. 42, Pl. XVI, 
Fig. 58. 

i 2 Kumdrasambhasam, YI, 41: Latégrhadvdragato’tha Nandi odmaprakogthar- 
mttahemavetrah | Mukharpitaikangulisamjnayatoa mg cpaliyett gandn svyansaistt. 
For the Harpocrates figure, cf. Marshall, A Guide to Tazila, p. 79, Pl. XV; accord- 
ing to him, it is a late Hellenistic work. Végel identified the Reyadyige figure as 
‘ probably a Yaksa of a fashicnable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled that 
of Farpocrates (Ars Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion was rightly 
challenged by Agrawala and Upadhyay. For the Khajuraho Visnu, see J. J. §. 0. A., 
Vol. I, p. 108, Pl. XXX. 

8 7. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. LIV. Another bronze figure of the same 
monkey-god hailing from Ramesvaram portraya the identical pose. 
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Figure 21 in Plate II of this book is also another unnamed 
hand-pose where two fingers (index and thumb) are put inside 
the mouth in order to produce some whistling sound; the 
left hand is shown in that pose, while the right one waves 
high one end of the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing 
is based on a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the 
victory of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Bk. IIT, Pl. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in numerous 
reliefs from Gandhira. The waving of the cloth is called 
cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the great joy of the 
waver; the pose of the left hand, thus, ix also of similar 
import. Even now boys, who are able to do it, use the above 
expressive pose to give vent to their joy by winstling. I may 
say that T have not met with any such pose in my study of 
the Brahmanical sculptures of different periods. 

A somewhat detailed account has been given of the 
various hand-poses which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhisparsa 
or bhiimisparga pose, in which the left hand rests on the lap 
with palm outward and the right with the palm mward 
touches the seat below, is particularly associated with 
Buddhist iconography. This pose illustrates the story of 
Buddha's calling the earth as his witness for testifying to bis 
right to sit on the Vajrisana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of the 
legend ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation is mainly 
applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra- and the 
bhisparsa-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism, and in developed Mabayana iconography 
they were the typical hand-poses of the two Dhyani 
Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Aksobhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief already noted, where the god is seated in the ardha- 
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paryanka fashion on a raised seat with the index and the 
middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; but unlike 
the Buddhist mode of representing the mudrd, we find here 
the palm of the hand turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated hand-poses which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in character, 
adopted by the saédhaka in the performance of his sédhand or 
the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his choice. J have 
selected at random the eight mudrds from the manuscript text 
in order to show how the particular poses in which the hands 
of the sa@dhaka are shown in the most intricate processes of 
his sddhand are in keeping with the ideas contained in the 
mantras uttered by him in each case. The eight mantras 
assuciated with the eight figures are thus laid down in the text : 
J. Om cajrinalahandaha-pathamabhattjana hum; 2. Om 
barapasa hrim ; 3. Om vajrapuspe svaha ; 4. Om vajradvi(di)pe 
svahd 5 5. Om vajraankusa ja; 6. Om vajranaivedya svdha ; 
7. Om sarvvalathdgatasiddhivajrasamaya ttgtha esastvém 
dharayami vajrasativa hi hi hi hi humiti; 8. Om sarvvavit 
rajradhiipe tram. Now, the ideological association of the 
mudrds numbering |, 2, 3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras 
1s not difficult to follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way 
may contain the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant- 
goad and a pot of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nivedya or natoedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate; I may also observe that the 
Brahman priests, when they dedicate any naivedya 
(offering) to the deity, usually adopt this mudré and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (paisa) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are characteristi- 
cally expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses the 
invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, symbo- 
lised here by the vajra and ghanta (bell, does it also indicate 
time?) and asking it to stay with the sddhaka, as he holds 
these symbols in his hand; Fig. 8 simply shows the incense- 
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burner with smoke issuing from it held in the right hand, 
the left hand being placed below.’ 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types of Vigsnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, tiz., sthainaka 
(standing), dsana (seated) and sayana (reeumbent), in the 
Vaikhainasdgama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varicties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessones as the Vidvadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different kinds of stance 
are met with, while there are also numerous varicties of 
sitting postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 
different standing poses were usually shown by the Indian 
iconographer in representing the sthanahamiirtis ; they are 
called bhangas, i.e., ‘flexions’ or ‘attitudes’. These are sama- 
bhanyga or samapida, @bhanya, tribhanya and atibhanga. 
The first denotes the equipoised body where ‘ the right and 
left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the sifra or 
plumb line passing through the navel, from the c‘own of the 
head to a point midway between the heels’ (A. N. Tagore). 
Thus, the weight of the whole body is equally distributed on 
both the legs and the poise is firm and ereet, there being no 
bend in the body. Many are the Tndian images which are 
shown in this attitude, the most typical being the early and 
late figures of the Jain Tirthanharas whose hands also hang 
straight down by their sides without showing ihe least bend 
in them (hayotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist 
divinitics, when they are depicted in this attitude, usually 


1 Tho text from which these poses as well as the mantras are taken is a late 


18th centnry Vajrayana manuscript collected by P. 0. Bagchi from Nepal. In its 
colophon I read, ‘Iii érimacchakyaraja-durgotipansodhanamukyakhyana heguri(?) 
samapta | Samrat 915 paugasulle ebidasi brhaspativara kunhu(?)1 Suvarnapandri- 
mohénagure sanitqhatamahasthane hemGharamahavhdraves{rta tam liechito(?) 
rathyékivdharayd(?) srivayracarya naimesamatti uathaja(?) tha(?) durgatiparisodhana- 
samadhi-thamanam(?) coydjura(?) éubhah ’ The language is corrupt Sanskrit and 
there seems to be some inter-mixture of Newari in it. The date 915 Newar Samvat 
corresponds to c. 1796 A.D, 
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show various dispositions of their lands, either according to 
the nature of the ideas expressed by them, or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held by them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhanga attitude. Figures 7, 8 and 20 in 
Plate T (varieties of Sjva on Ujjayini and Audumbara coins), 
Figure 6 in Plate X1 (Gaja-Lakgmi on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure ¥ in Plate X (Mabasena on Huvishka’s 
coins) and Figure 1 in Plate XT (Gaja-Lakgsmi on a Bhita 
scv]) are shown in the above pose. JAbhanga is that form of 
standing pose ‘in which the plumb-line or the centre 
linc, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, a slight bend both in the upper and 
the lower halves of the figure is definitely perceptible 
in this form. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I 
(Siva on some Ujjayini coins and on some coins of 
Wem Kadphises), Figures 2 and 8 in Plate X1 and 2 in Plate 
IN (composite god on a nicolo seal, Uma on some coins of 
Huvishka, a goddess with cahra on Maues’ coins), Figures 
15-18 in Plate IX (Siva on a square copper coin of 
Maues and on w few coins of Huvishka), Figure 7 in Plate 
XL on a seal of the Saka period (it has been identified 
us Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river god), the figures 
of Skanda-Kumara and Visikha on Huvishka’s coins repro- 
duced in Plate X, Figure 6, Ganga and Sarasvati (?) in 
Plate TIX, Figure 3 and in Plate XI, Figure 3 (Ganga rides 
on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side of the Tiger- 
slayer type coins of Samudragupta and Sarasvati (?) 
appears on the coins of Narendravinata, a Bengal king of the 
late Gupta period) all these can be described as standing in the 
abhanga pose. The tribhanga pose has been described by 
A. N. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre live passes through 
the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, the left (or 
right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower limbs, from 
the hips to the feet, are displaced to the right (or left) of the 
figure, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left (or 
84--1854 B. 
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right), while the head Icans towards the right (or left).’ Tt 
should be noted that the number of bends in the figure is three 
and so the name is quite appropriate. The pose may not 
be as common as the other two, but it is also used in the 
iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India, especially 
in the representations of goddesses aud other attendants of 
principal deities. Rsyasriga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, 
Fig. 3) and the goddess ov certain copper coins of Azes, 
tentatively identified by me as Durga (1. VIII, Fig. 6), are 
undoubtedly depicted in the tribhanga pose. Atibhanga has 
rightly been described hy A. N. Tagore as really an empha- 
sised form of the tribhanga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve 
being considerably enhanced. The upper portion of the body 
above the limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards 
or forwards, like ‘a tree caught in a storm‘. This type is 
comparatively rarely represented in Tndian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action of the divinity ; several agra 
(terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and the various 
krodha-devatas of Vajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted 
in this manner. 

Reference may be made here to the alidha aad pratydlidha 
poses in which some sthdnahamiirtis are shown. Tldhapada, 
which 1s sometimes loosely called alidhisana, denotes that 
particular mode of standmg usually sideways in which 
the right knee is thrown tu the front and the leg re- 
tracted and the left leg is diagonally stretched behind, 
While pratyflidhapada is just its opposite; both these 
attitudes arc adopted by persons shooting arrows, and one of 
the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the 
two arrow-shooting figures of Osa and Pratydsi, goddesses of 
dawn, accompanying Sirya ina pillar of the old stone 
railing aut Bodh Gaya. Ina fragmentary Gandhara relief in 
es oe oe a an seated on a chariot 
being broken. A very carly : i . eee ee 
pose is outlined in the cea ae — pretyaliie 
based on a figure appearing aa ae 2 n is 2 Sao ri 
among the Purnca hoard. Siva i : gear ee 

, * appearing on the Sirkap 
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bronze seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues 
(Fig. 5 in Pl. XI and Fig. 18 in Pl. IX) is shown in the 
same posture, though he is not depicted as shooting arrows. 
Tantrasira describes the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideo- 
logically sinnlar to the same goddess in the Vajrayana 
pantheon and most probably derived from it, as ‘ fieree and 
standing in the pratydlidha attitude’ (pratydlidhapadéim 
yghorim). The standing pose shown in Figure 28, Plate I 
(drawing from a figurine on a few punch-marked coins in the 
Purnea hoard) is very interesting. The right knee flexed 
outwards with the right leg crossing the left leg firmly planted 
renunds us of the posture in which some Yaksinis on Bharhut 
and Mathura ratings are depicted; some mediaeval and 
modern images of Krsna in several of his lild@miirtis are also 
shown in this pose," 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthanas iv which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
aecording to the Vispudharmoattara, There is at first a list 
of mune major sthanas detailed in Book TIT, Ch. 89, verses 
1-32. Their names are vjedgata, anrju, sactkrtagarira, 
ardhatilocana, parseagqata, pardrrita, prsthigata, purdvrtta 
and samanata. tn verses 40-42 of the same chapter are 
cnumerated asx many as thirteen sth@nas on the basis of the 
law of ‘ fore-shortening ’ (ksaya-rrddhi). These are rjvd- 
qata, anrju, madhydrdha, ardha, ardhardha, sacikrtamukha, 
nata, ganduparacrtta, prsthagata, parsvdgata, ullepa, calita, 
uttdna and valita. The list may have been added later, for 
it is clear that it is an enlarged form of the earlier list. The 
above poses are characterised by the position of the legs and 
feet which are varied by a series of motions like raisakha, 
Glidha and pratyflidha (poses peculiar to archers—Tatra 
vaisakhamalidham  pratyalidham ca dhanvinéim), citra- 
gomutrakagata (?) and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword 
and shield), calita, khalita (valita ?), Gyasta (@yata ?) and 
Glidhaikapada (peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a 


1 Tho names of the 4 principal standing poses described above aro from A. N. 
Tagore's ‘ Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ’* (published by the Indien Socicty 
of Oriental Ari), pp. 11-18. 
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tomara, i.e., an iron club, a stone and a bhindipala, 1.e., a 
bmall javelin or dart), saralqita (in a sort of gallop ?—pose 
peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a trident, a mace, 
a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). These varieties of the posi- 
tions of legs and fect are in addition to the two principal 
groups of standing poses, viz., sama and arddhasama or 
asama which mean ‘ well-planted ’ and ‘ in motion ’ respec- 
tively (Samasgcarddhasamih paidah susthitani caléinit cal 
Sama&samapadastham ca dvinidham  sthanakam  bhavet). 
Samapéda is also known as the stance which is piadabhiyistha 
(feet firmly and squarely planted ?), while the other type (i.e., 
asama or arddhasama) should be (known as) mandala’ Gn 
rotatory motion): Tadgatrd padabhiiyistham sthénam sama- 
padam sinrtam | Mandalatica dritiyam syfit. .. . . One foot 
firmly planted, the other shown in moving posture, is really 
the arddha-samapada or ekasamapdada, as seems to be the sense 
in the description of the standing pose of the female figures 
in the following passage. The author of the Visnudharmottara 
thus describes the attitude in which the female figures should 
he shown—' one of the legs (should he) in the samasthana 
(straightly planted), the other im the cidgala (does it refer to 
the manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly 
planted leg ?—cf. Fig. 24 in Plate T, it is a female figure as 
is clear from the big braid behind the head), the body should 
be shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held Ly supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thnus should a sage paint a female figure.” 


1 Tho extracts travslated above are from Visnudharmottara, Bk. III, Ch. 89, 
verses 99-50. The description cof the poser 18 introdued there fo show how they 
au be painted with the help o * decrease and increase ' (gaya and reddit, translated 
by ®t. Kramnech as ‘the science of foreshortenmg')  Kramnsch’s translation of 
many of these passages is inaccurate Verses $1-50 read—Ekapédasam asthénant 
dostiyena tw vsdgalam | Satiram ca saflam ayat sitastambhaik kvaciddhriam (in the 
edited text the reading is keaciddrutam which 19 evidently incarrect)| Lilavilasact. 
bhréntam vrgalajaghanasthalam | Sthirakapadavnyasam slriripam miikhedbudhah 
These have been translated by her in this way ‘ The fight (lit, running away) of 
stout men is in seni casca depicted with ono leg ina straight position and fie 
the othor (placed in such a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the 
neck stretche? forward. The learned painter should paint & female figure with one 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted abové 
from the Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediwval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very ‘ rich in ideal proportions and in 
poses’ (pramdnasthana-lambhadhya) and which dealt with 
‘ happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the gods.” 
As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will require the 
representation of many different positions and movements, 
not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image of a god ’ 
(J, A. 0. 8., Vol 52, 1982, p. 15). That the ‘ frontal pose ’ 
was the most appropriate one in the depiction of the enlt deity 
is proved by the 51st verse of the chapter on Pratimalaksana 
in the Brhatsamhita ; it says that the image which leans to 
the left side causes harm to the wife and that Icaning to the 
right diminishes the span of life (of the donor ;— Vamdavanata 
patnim daksinavinata hinastydyuh). 

Various kinds of dsanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
sauté (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principa) 
dsanas, such as cakra, padma, kiirma, andiyiira, kaikkuta, 
vira, svastika, bhadra, simha, mukta and gomukha (Cakram 
padmdsanam kiirmam mdayiiram kaikkutam tathaé | Virdsanam 
svastikam ca bhadram simhdsanam tatha || Muktasanam 
gomukham ca mukhydnyetani Ndrada). After naming them, 
the author describes cach type of the sitting posture in detail ; 
all these are evidently yogic dsanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to the concentration of his mind. It should be noted that in 
this list some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 


foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and loing broad end flurried, on 
account of pmorous dalliance.’ There can be little doubt that both the couplets, my 
translation of which is given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. 
The passages are bristling with technical terms, many of which are not correctly 
printed in the text; the significance of 8 good many of them again is unknown to us 
as present and ao the tagk of translating them is extremely difficult. I have not 
attempted to translate literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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kiirmdsana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
goddess—cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is hierma- 
sand), whilo in another it would indicate that type of sitting 
pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make the heels 
come under the gluteals (Gidham = nipidya gulphabhyan: 
vyutkramena samithitah \ Elathirméasanam proktam yoga- 
siddhikaram param). The earliest example of this sitting 
pose, as T have elsewhere suggested, is to be found i the 
seated prototypes of Siva-Pasgupati on some Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals. Padmdsana may very well signify a lotus 
as the scat of the deity, but as a particular type of sitting pos- 
ture of a yogi it can be described as one in which * the two 
legs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest on 
the thighs’ (Urrorupari sainsthapya ubhe pddatale sukham | 
Padmdsanamidam proktam .... 2). The hubhutdsana as oe 
sitting posture is a variety of padmdsana, where the whole 
weight of the body rests on two arms placed on the ground 
on both sides, the body thus hanging in the ar (Padmiétsana- 
madhisthaya janvantararinissriau ) Karau bhiaman miresyattad 
vyomasthah kukkutdsanam). When the thighs are placed 
together and the left foot rests upon the right thigh and the left 
thigh on the nght foot it is known as cfrdsana (lh hatrorani 
samsthdpya pidamekamathetaram | urum pide nivesyaitad- 
rirdsanamudahriam) In the bhadrisana, the heels of | the 
legs which cross each other are placed under the testes and 
the two big toes of the feet are held by the hands. Rao says 
that ‘in the simhdsana the Jegs are crossed as in the 
kitrmasana ; the palms of the hands, with the fingers kept 
stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth 
is kept open and the cyes are fixed upon the tip of the nose’ 
(Nasdqra-nyastanayano vydttaraktra rjussudhth). A few of the 
cleven yoyic dsanas as mentioned in the Ahirbudh nyasamhila 
have heen described above: inany more are to be found in 
other texts. The Vydsa-bhdsya while commenting on 
Patafijali’s Yoga-siitra, TI. 46 (sthirasukhamasanam) names 
as many as thirteen main varicties of Yogic dsanas: 
padniisana, virisana, bhadrasana, srastikdsana, dandasana, 
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gopdsraya, paryanka, kraufcanisadana,  hastinigadana, 
ustranisadana, sumasansthdna, sthirasukha and yathasukha. 
Some names in this list are the same as in the Ahirbudhnya 
ouc, but others are different. The sopaéraya variety here 
evidently refers to the type of yogic dsana in which the aid 
of a yogapatta 1s necessary. The commentary has been 
unanimously dated by Sanskritists in the 4th century A.D., 
and 1¢ shows that alf these varieties were well-known to the 
Indians before that date.’ The Niruktatantra, as quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma, refers to inmumerable dsanas (as many 
as 84 lacs), and specially selects two among them, viz., 
siddhasana and kamaldsuna, But in the representations of 
bhe deities and their accessories, very few of them are actually 
used The most commonly depicted sitting posture among 
the above is the padmasana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in 
Plate WIT and fig. 16 in Plate If. Virasana is the mode in 
Which the Indians usually sit and is illustrated by Figures 15 
and Ik in Plate TL (No. 15 from an Ujjayini coin, No. 
I8 from a Bharhut relief). The Aihole figure of Visnu, 
lescribed by T. A. G. Rao as rirdsanamarti, docs not actually 
sit in the rirdsana mode, but is in a pose full of ease, which is 
hnown as suhhasana, where one leg, generally the left one, 
rests flat on the seat while the right knee is raised up- 
wards from it and the right arm is stretched out on the 
raised knee. The figure of Siva seated on his inount 
in Figure 12, Plate IX, is also depicted in a pose some- 
What similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is froin a gold coun 
of Saginka in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic 
Gsana which 1s sometimes to be found in the representations of 
deitics but which is not included in the list given above 
is the utkiatikdsana where one sits with heels kept close to the 
bottom and with the back slightly curved and the forearms 


1 Prof. H. D. Bhattacharya has kindly drawn my attention to ths passege. 

2 For the Athole Vianu figure, see T. A. G. Rao, op, ef., Vol 1, Pl. XXX 
On the obverse of the coms of Narendravinala, the hing 13 shown as seated on a 
couch in an almost similar pose, the left knee beimp fiexed apwards and the nght 
leg bent at the knee resting on the scat, This pose is also sometimes described as 
mahirajalilé. The Simhanida variety of Avalohitefvara and the Mafjuvara one of 
Mafijusri Bodhisattvas are usually depicted im this pove. 
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resting on the knees raised above the seat. In order to keep 
the knees firm in the position described, a cloth band known 
as yogapatta is tied round the raised knees (PI. IV, Fig. 5). 
This sitting poxc is used in some images of seated Kevala 
Narasimha (cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. 
Rao in his book, Vol. J, Pi. XLV) and of Lakuliga, the 
founder of the Lasupata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a 
Yaksa, found at Mahoh uear Mathura and now in the 
Mathura ‘Museum, who bas a band passing round his raised 
left knee and his projecting belly. Paryaikdsana can be 
understood in the sense of 4 sitting posture in which both the 
legs are made to dangle down from whatever type of seat the 
figure sits on; this type of sitting posture is sometimes 
curiously described as ‘ scated m a European fashion.’ 
Seated figures of Maitreya in mediacval Buddhist art are 
very frequently depicted in that mode; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
Kumiaradevi type sits on her lion mount in this manner (2). 
X, Fig. 8). Vajraparyanha, baddhupadmdsang and vajrdsana 
——all seem to denote the type of situng attitude similar ww 
padmvisana. The Tantrasdra deseribes tajrasana as a kind 
of dsana in which the feet are placed on the thighs one upon 
another with the toes shown upwards and on which the hands 
are placed (Crroh paidau kramannyasya janunoh pranmu- 
khangult | Karau nidadhyadikhyitam eajrisanamanuttamam). 
The Vajrayana sddhanas describe a type of Buddha image 
known as Vajrisana Buddha where the god is seated in the 
above pose with this difference that only bis left hand with 
palm upwards is placed on his lap and the right touches the 
Jotus-seat on which he is seated (bhisparsamudra). The 
oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree is also described as 
Vajrasana or the diamond throne in Buddhist texts. One 
of the commonest types of sitting modes is the arddhaparya- 
tka@sana, known also ax lalitésana or lalitaksepa, in which 
one leg, usually the left, is tucked upon the seat, while the 
right one dangles down along it. Many Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain deities who are profusely endowed with 
ornaments are often depicted in this pose. In the couch 
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type coins of Chandragupta II, the king is seated in this 
graceful pose with his right leg tucked up on the seat (a 
couch, paryanka) and the left leg hanging down.’ 

The word dsana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pitha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapitha would indicate the lotus scat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such dsanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
bhedigama, viz, anantisana, simhitsana, yogdsana, 
padnvisana and timaldsana. ‘According to Chandrajiiana, 
dnantdsund is a triangular seat, simhdsana rectangular, 
Limaldsana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal,and padmdsana 
circular.” But the manner in which reference is made to 
these five types of dsanas in the text proves that these were 
detached pithas which were used on particular occasions 
for placing the image on them. The Suprabheddgama writes, 
“ ananidsae sould be used as the seat for the image when 
it bax to witiess amusements, surhdsana when it has to be 
bathed, yoyTsana during invocation, padmdsana during the 
conduct of woiship, and viamalasana when the offerings are 
olfered.’ Rao describes four types of dsanas or pithas, viz., 
bhadrapitha (bhadrasuna), kiirmdsana, pretdsana and simha- 
sana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of 
which one forms the thickness of the updna or the basal 
layer, four of the jagati or the next higher layer, three of 
the kumuda, one of the pattikd, three of the kantha, one 
of the second pattika, two of the broader mahapattika and 
one of the ghrtavdri, the topmost layer.’ ? The bhadrdsana 


1 J Allan, C.C.G.D.BM, Pl. VI, Figs. 8, 9 

2 The Matsyapurana (ch. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that the height of the pitha 
should be divided into 16 parts, af which one part should be burned underground, then 
the part known as jegati should consiat of four parts, above it vrtta one part, then 
patala aiso one part, above that kanfha three parts, then kenthepatta thres parts, 
tirddhvapatta two parts and pattika one part; all the parts of the pitha from the 
qagati to the topment layer pafttikd should be shown above ground (nirgama). Parallel 
to the aurface of the pattikd should be made the prandlake or the outward projecting 
channel for draming out water poured on the top of the lshga or arcd which 12 
placed on the pitha. In the case cf the liga, however, its shaft goos through the 
whole length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the latter. The 
Mateyapurdna mentions as many as ten different kinds of pithas which were used for 


36—~—1854 B, 
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referred to by Varahamibira in connection with the prelimi- 
nary consecration (adhivdsa) of an image does not seem to 
have been such an elaborate dsana or pitha; Utpala simply 
explains the term as rdjdsana (perhaps he means a royal 
throne by this term). According to the Tamil work 
Saivasamayaneri, kirmasana is to be made of wood and is 
to be of oval shape ; it should be four angulas high and twelve 
angulas broad, and the face and feet of a tortoise should be 
shown on it. Pretésana is really a yogic dsana, in which 
the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse; but 
when Camunda, one of the Seven Mothers (méatrkda) is described 
as pretdsand, the iconographers represent her as seated on a 
dead body. Rao surnnses that here ‘ the Yogic fisana has 
materialised into the above curious carcass-scat.’ But the 
association of a dead body with this very terrific aspect of the 
Devi is certainly not curious at all when we know that she is 
endowed with all that is terrific and hideous in mythology 
and art; she is described as pisitaSana (carrion-eater), holder 
of a Ichatvaiga (the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a 
skull) and a fleshless skelcton goddess (kankali). Simhasana 
is a four-legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 
are carved in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress 
on its name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures 
have been found, below whose seat are curved one or two lions ; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of Gotama 
Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 

Sayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely rare. All that are known to me are 
principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, though 
in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, such 
as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying under the 
feet of the principal deity like Miyalaka or Apasmira- 
purusa (personifying the cvil of ignorance) wriggling 


placing different lands of deities; these wore sthand:ld, vdpi, yaksi, vedi, mandala, 
puirnecandrd, oajrd, padmd, arddhagadi and irskond. A deseriplion of each of these 
18 given next (ch. 262, vv. 6-18). 

i 4 Brhatsamhita, ch. 59, v. 7: Mandepamadhye sthang:lemupalepyastirya 
gikataystha kudail| Bhadrasanakrtesirsopadhanopadim nyaset pratumam, 
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beneath the feet of Siva Nataréja. Again, in some icono- 
graphic reliefs (showing a definitely sectarian bias) a god 
of one sect is sometimes shown lying prone under the feet of 
a deity belonging to a different sect. Thus, in the Sarabha- 
mirti of Siva, Narasimha, 7.e., the man-lion incarnation of 
Visnu, is shown underneath the curious hybrid form of Siva 
as Surabha; in some Vajrayéna Buddhist images, Ganapati 
the cult deity of onc of the five principal Brahmanical cults is 
also depicted in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities 
as Parnagavari, Aparajitaé and others (in this case, Ganapati 
may symbolise Vighnaraja, the obstacle in the way of the 
siidhaka, of which he is the remover according to the Hindu 
mythology, whence his name Vighnintaka). If we leave them 
aside, all of which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Sesagayana 
of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvinamirti of Buddha. 
Jalagiiyin and Vatapatrastyin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his SesaSayanamirti, are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; Jalagéyin is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Vatapatragiyin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the waters, 
and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesgagayana or Ananta- 
Sayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the folds of Adi 
or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving as a canopy 
over his head; there are several other figures shown round 
him, the chief among whom is Laksmi who is shampooing 
his Jegs. In the terracotta relief from the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (5th century A.D.) and the stone relief from the 
stone temple at Deogarh (6th century A.D.), the demons 
Madhn and Kaitabha in a fighting mood are also shown by 
his side. This type of Visnu image is one of the commonest 
images enshrined in the main sanctum of the South Indian 
Vaisnava shrines of some antiquity and importance ; there it 
is specially designated as Ranganatha or Rangasvimi. 
Really however, this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic 
representation of the cosmic god N&rfyana who is one of the 
constituent elements comprising the developed cult picture of 


’ 
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Bhigavatism or Vaisnavism, the others being Vasudeva and 
Visnu. The Manusamhita (I, 10) and the Mahabharata 
(XII, 341) record that the waters were called Naras because 
they were the sons of Nara, and since they were the first 
resting place of Prajapati, he came to be known as Nariyana.’ 
Tho ideology underlying the concept of Narfivana even goes 
back to the age of the Rgreda where the original principle 
known as Vigvakarman is described in this manner: - ‘ That 
which is beyond the sky, beyond the earth, bevond gods and 
spirits,—what earliest embrvo did the waters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld? The waters contained thrit 
earliest embryo in which all the gods were collected. One 
(receptacle) rested upon the navel of the nnborn, wherein all 
beings stood.’ ? This explanation of the recumbent images 
of Visnu shows the ideological difference that exists between 
them and the Mahfaparinirvina images of Ruddha. The 
Anantagayanamirti of Visnu, sculptured in one of the side 
niches of the Deogarh temple just referred to, ts one of the 
finest presentations of this motif in Indian art. Farnell 
detected in it a real resemblance to the Stockhalm Endymion, 
and Smith endorsed his view ; the Jatter schclar. after repro- 
ducing hoth the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar 
character of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be un- 
doubtedly derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
T feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ * Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
i its theme and treatment, although the artist ‘has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.” Tt should be noted, however, that the 


1 Apo nand tte prokta@ apo vai narasinavah 1 Ta yadasydyanam  piiriam 
tarmanndrayanal amrtak. The Mahébhérata couplet 1 m o slightly altered form -- 
Nivettilakgano dharmastathabhyudaysko ‘pi cal Nasadndmayanam khydtamahamekeh 
sondtanak|l “Apo nara itt prolté apo vai narasdnarah 1 Ayanam imama tutpdroamalo 
Narayano hyaham. 

2 R. V., X, 82, B and 6; Pare dina para end prthicya paro devebhirasurasrya- 
dast1) Kam seidgarbham prathaman. dadhra Gpo yatra devah samapasyants oréve | 
Ajasya nabhavadhyekamarpitam yasmin vitodni bhucandns tasthuh 

* Ost Asiatische Zestschrift, 1914, p. 25, Figs, 17 end 1& 
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resemblance (how far real it is, is a matter of opinion) exists 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 
reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of Jegs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

| hnve already referred to several Nytyamirtis of 
Prahinanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
exphuning the hand-pose known as dendahasta or gajahasta. 
Qt them, those of Siva are the most varied and remark- 
able Stva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact, nrtyadastra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Visnu- 
dharmottara (Bk. FIT, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Mrhegvara represents the science of dancing, as the various 
other sciences like itihasa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalaveda (fruit-culture), pdfcaratra 
(a relig.ous system), pasupata (another religious system), 
etc. are represented by Prajipati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Mahi (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Nd@tyaSisira of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing, and 
the Saivigamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. III, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Citra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representation) ; 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing, which again is supplemen- 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music.’ 


1 Coomaraswamy says that ‘certain of the dance poses possess not merely a 
general linguistic, but aleo a apecisl hieratio significance. ... Many of the gods sre 
themselves dancers, and, in particular, the everlasting operation of creation, con- 
tinuance, and destruction—the Eternal Becoming, informed by All-pervading Energy 
--ie marvellously represented in tha dance of Giva. He also exbibits dances of 
triumph and destruction.'—Coomaraswemy and Gopulakrishnayya, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 
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The 26th chapter of Book ITI of the same text deals 


with the names and descriptions of various types of hand- 
poses which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthavarnana). These names are :—caturasra, 
vrtta, laghumukha, arala, khatakamukha, aviddha, takrasam- 
vydsva(?), recita, arddharccita, avahitthah, pallavita, 
nitamba, kegavardheni, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
gajahasta or dandahasta discussed above), paksoddyota, 
artha(?)vardhita, garudapaksa, dandapaksa, trdhvamanda- 
laja, parsvamandalaja, parsvardhamandala, uromandala, 
istasvastika(?), avant, padmakausika, alipallava, ulvana, lalita 
and balita (verses 8-13). To the above fairly formidable list 
will have to be added twenty-two asamyuta- and thirteen sam- 
yuta-hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar 
to us. I have referred carlier in this chapter to Poduval’s 
division of the hand-poses into two groups, viz., samyuta and 
asamyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the 22 asamyutahastas adopted by 
one expert in dancing :—patakd, tripataka, kartare(i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, ata(ra?)la, guru(suka)tunda, musli, sikhira 
(should be gikhara), kaptttha, khatakamukha, siicyardha, 
padmakoga, mrgasirsa, mrga, langula, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara, hamsasya, hamsapaksa, sandaméa and mukula 
(verses 1-4). The thirteen samyutahastas are :—afjali, 
kapota, karkata, snastika, khataka, vardhamaina, utsanga, 
nisidha or nisadha, dola, puspaputa, makara, gajadanta 
and avahittha (vardhamana is again mentioned after 
this, but that would enhance the number to 14 ; verses 
5-7). The list given above is to a great oxtent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Natyasastra 
of Bharata and there is very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. Nandikesvara, 
the traditional author of the Abhinaya-darpana speaks 
of as many as 28 single (asamyuta) and 24 com- 
bined (samyuta) hand-poses (hastas). His list is not the same 
as the Visnudharmottarg list, inasmuch as it supplies us 
with a few names like ardhapataka, maytira, candrakala, sarpa- 
Sirsa, simhamukha, tamraciida and trisila in the case of the 
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asamyuta types (mrga in the Visnudharmottara list is omitted 
and solapadma in his list is probably the same as kdlapadma 
in the other list) ; the samyuta hastas in the Abhinayadarpana 
are more numerous, and new names, such as Siva-linga, 
kartari-svastika, Sakata, sankha, cakra, samputa, pdéa, 
kilaka, matsya, karma, vardha, garuda, ndga-bandha, khatvd 
and bherunda are included in the list which, however, omits 
four, viz., vardhamana, nisidha, makara and gajadanta from 
the Vigsnudharmottara one (khataka in the latter is a mistake 
for kataka which is written as kataka-vardhana in the former). 
These have been elaborately described in the Abhinayadarpana, 
and the joint authors of The Mirror of Gesture have made 
elaborate comments on the description and have illustrated 
many of these hand-poses by drawings from old sculptures and 
from life (Coomaraswamy and Gopialakrishnayya, The Mirror 
of Gesture, 2nd Edition, pp. 45 ff. and plates VII, VIII, 
XIV-XX). The names of some of these hand-poses were also 
uscd in designating several of the dancing modes which are 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. The great temple of 
Siva-Nataraja at Chidambaram contains well-arranged illus- 
trations of these interesting dance poses and the artists 
appended fully descriptive labels to each.’ But these sculp- 
tures, mainly carved on the walls flanking the passages in the 
great gopurams of the temple, are comparatively late—none 
of them dating from a period carlier than the 13th century 
A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas contain mainly 
the figures of female dancers. The principal image of 
Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, depicts him 
‘dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot trampling down 
Miyalaka, the left raised in the kuficitapdda with one right 
hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other in the abhayahasta, 


4 The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed at some 
length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but the acconnt was not folly 
comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, 8. Naidu and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on 
Téndacalakganam, published in 1986 by G. 8. Press, Mount Road, Madrasa, have 
collected @ good deal of information about them and have reproduced the 4th chapter, 
entitled Taéndavalakganam, of Bharata's Ndatyaédsira, and given the Enghsh 
translation thereof. Their reproduction of the photographs of the karapae with the 
English translation of the descriptive inscriptiona, as well as the glossary explaining 
the highly technical terms furnished by them, is interesting. 
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with one left hand holding the fire and the other in dandahasta 
pose.’ ’ Numerous bronze replicas of the same type of danc- 
ing Siva are found in Southern India, but most of them 
belong to the [4th or 15th century A.J). or even later. Much 
earlier figures of Siva dancing in various ways have been 
found in the Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora, and T. A. 
G. Rao has rendered useful service to students of iconography 
by recogmsing in them two of the karanas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates UXIT and 
LXTIL in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Tllora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita modes of dance 
as described by Bharata. Several other South Tndian bronze 
and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval period, reproduced 
by him portray other dance poses such as lalata-tilaka, calura 
and talasamsphotiia as delineated in the Ndlyasdstra. Sira 
dancing in the calura mode has been recognised in an carly 
relief at Badami. The mediaeval dancing images of Siva 
that have been found in Bengal usually show him ten- 
armed and dancing vigorously on the back of his mount 
Nandin ; this fits well the Matsyapurdna passage which says 
that the god endowed with ten arms and wiclding elephant 
hide should be shown dancing on his bull (259, 10-11 : 
Vaisikhasthanakam krtva nrtyabhinayasamsthiah || Nrtyan- 
dasabhujah karyo gajacarmadharastatha) In much earlier 
Todian art, especially the Central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
PL IT, Fig. 28, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mara's defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Téndaralaksanam could T fully identify these two 
danee types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the 
art of the Indus Valley. Several female figurines, 


1 The Améumadbhrdigama and Uttarakamikagama give « full description of 
thia dance pose The former names it as the first kind of dance and desenbes eight 
different other modes, though 1t saya that mm all there are 109 diferent kinds. The 
Jatier calls the Nefaraja dance ag bhujangatrasa; but tha bhujangatrasita, karana 
No. 24 in the hat of 108 dances in the Tandavalakgans chapter of Bharate’s 
Nafyafdstra, 19 somewhat different. 
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bronze and terracotta ones, have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male dancer. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. Tanfer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate threc- 
faced and T conjecture that be may represent youthful Siva 
Natarija. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’* Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
ubjects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying onc. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal cult deity or his emblem. 
The carly Buddhist monuments of Bharbut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesyar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; the first are bybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the second are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura ~ 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 


1 Marshall, M.1C., Vol. I, p. 46. 
36—1854 B. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear.’ Fig. 9 
in Pl. IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhdvalt of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. The garland-bear- 
ing cherubim and male and female flying figures were also fre- 
quently employed by the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.I., No. 25, Pl. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. III, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner: Rudrapramanah kartavyastatha vidyaidhari 
nrpa | Sapatnikasca te karya malydlankaradhdrinah|| Khadga- 
hastaéca te karya gagane vathava bhuvi. The sculptors of 
the medimval period introduce a new canon in using 
these motifs. They not only retain both the variants, 
viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but allot 

well-marked position to both in their comprehensive scheme 

of decorating the stele (prabhavalt). The hybrid couples, 

not being depicted now in the usual flying pose, are shown 

playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 

on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 

garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 

with their consorts placed on their bent legs, are shown hover- 

ing on either side of the kirtlimukha. The Manasara (p. 870, 

vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 

flymg posture in this manner: Puratah prsthapadau ca 

langalakaraveva cal Janvasritau (?janvésrayakriau) hastau 

gopuroddhrtahastakau || Evam vidyadharah proktah sarvd- 

bharanabhisitah. The second of the above three lines, espe- 

cially its last part, is difficult of interpretation (probably 

iV. A. Smith, ‘ Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura,’ Pl. XVI, 

Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side hy ride, the one to the left wilh its 


uiutilated face is purely human while the other is a nuxed heing mith says, how- 


ever, about the formor, ‘The mutilated malo figwie Lo the left of the wnbrella seema 
tu be intended for a Gandharva.' 
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there iy some mistake here in the text), but the meaning of 
the third line is quite clear. The first line most probably 
describes the flying pose in a very characteristic way ; it means 
‘with ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ 
This appears to be a very significant mode of describing the 
flying posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and medieval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough, and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Mdanasara_ describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
medimval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised. On rare 
oeceasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flving in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantagayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Karttikeya fiving in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medisval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and_ early 
Gupta stone reliofs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 
background. On carly Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust; the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, and could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices like fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, ctc., in their husts on 
the coins (cf. Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.1., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, Pl. XXVIII, Figs. 8-11, 18, 14 etc.). Ona 

1 Ménasara, p. 870, vv. 9-10: Nrtyam 04 vainavam vapi vatsakham 
sthanakam tu ol] Gtla-vind-vidhdnaisea gandharvaécets kathyaie 1 Carenam pasu- 


samdnam cordkeakéyam tu narabham || Vadanam garugabhavam bihukau oa 
pakgayuktau, 
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fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syima Jataka, the 
antartksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late medieval art, 
however, a distinct layer of Jozenge-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhédrali; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most parts of the body—the head, the cars, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist. the hip, the 
ankles, the fect—had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained, the same,-—they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Tndian art. and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Art, p. 31). The 
principal cult images of Buddhism and Jaimsm were no 
doubt free from this peculiar feature; but the ornaments 
which could not be shown on their body were depicted 
with greater zeal on the images of most of the subordinate 
deities like the Bodhisattvas and the Sisanadevatis. Of all 
the important types of the male Rodhisattvas, only one, viz., 
Simhanada Lokegvara, is known to he without any ornaments 
(nirbhisana) ; but the above peculiarity of this variety of 
Avalokitesvara can only be explained on the basis of his ideo- 
logical affinity with Siva whose anthropomorphic form is 
usually least endowed with ornaments. Even the very images 
of Buddha himself of the medieval period—especially in 
Eastern India, were sometimes endowed with jewelled crown 
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(kirtta) and an elaborately designed torque. Even the 
images of divinities shown in the Yogic postures, such as the 
yoga. varieties of Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamiarti of Siva, 
are decorated with ornaments, though their number may not 
be as many as in the other types of images (in the case of 
some Siva figures, thesc are shown as made of rudriksa, a 
kind of sacred seed). The Indian practice of endowing even 
the dhyana-yoga images of deities with ornaments goes back 
to the period of the Indus Valley culture ; the prototype of 
Siva-Pasupati on the seals is decorated with a number of 
bracelets, armlets, torques or a pectoral-like thing and a 
horned crown. This freqnent and excessive display of orna- 
ments on the images of their divinities by the Indians had an 
effect on the modelling of the human figure from the artistic 
pout of view. Griinwedel has observed that ‘the ornament, in 
the painfully careful execution it received, hindered very 
considerably the development of the human figure, since it 
always retained the conventional type for the forms’ (op. 
cit., p. 81). Tt must be said, however, that, unlike the 
Greek artists, the Indians were not in the habit of emphasis- 
ing the muscles on the body; thus, though the ornaments 
no doubt arrested the outline of the physical form being freely 
displayed, still the effect was not as harmful as could other- 
wise be feared. Therefore, the same scholar’s remark that 
“the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the arms and legs 
covered with metal ring, the bodies encircled with richly 
linked girdles, conld never have attained an anatomically 
correct form ’ should be accepted with some modification, 

Tt will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 

1 ON. G. Majurndar would recognise the Adi-Puddha in them (V. R. S.: Ann. 
Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs 4-6). But Ccomaraswamy haa disputed 
this suggestion and described them simply as the ‘ Crowned Buddha'; J. R. A. S., 
1928, p. 887. 

2 ‘The two figurea of Nara and Narayana on one of the side niches of Deogarh 
temple sre shown as two sages wearing no ornsments on their body ; of. T. A. G. 


Rao, op. cit., Vol. TI, P]. UXXI. Rao wrongly describes them as Jfians and Yoga 
Dakeinamirtis of Siva. 
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images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Mdnasdra under the 
general term mauli, which, according to him, are subdivided 
into jata-makuta, kirita-makuta, karanda-makuta, sirastraka, 
kuntala, keSabandha, dhammilla and alaka-ctidaka. It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatémakuta, specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
Manonmiani, consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, a crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddi which means 
* one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
of a shell’ (some Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan period 
at Mathura have the kapardda type of jatd-makuta on their 
heads ; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, Pl. TI). 
Several types of this variety of head-gear are reproduced by 
T. A. G. Rao in his book, Vol. T, Pls. VIT and TX; those in 
the 2nd plate have been described by him as jatébandha or 
jatdbalaya and = jatabhara*  — Kirita-makuta, specially 
appropriate for Narayana, according to the Ménasara, ‘is a 
conical cap sometimes ending in an ornamental top carrying 
a central pointed knob’ (Rao). This tvpe of head-gear was 
not worn, however, exclusively bv the God Narfvana-Visnu ; 
it could also be worn by Siirya and Kubera. Varaihamihira 
not only describes Visnu as kundalakiritadhari (wearing car- 
rings and kirita crown), but also savs that Ravi should be 
wearing a mauluta (mukutadhart) and Kubera should be 
rdma-kiriti, i.e., the kirtta should be placed slantingly on the 
left side of his head.* Figure 8 in Plate TV shows the outline 


t Rao quotes some extracts from Utlarakamhagama, describing the ugnisa 
in which tha jatamakufe is included; but, as he says, the description is somewhat 
unintelligible, Vol. I, pp. 27-28. 


3 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, vv 22, 47, 57; according to Tipala, mukuta, mauli 
and kirifa are used in the same sense. The exiant images show that in most cases 


there ia very little difference betweon the crown worn by Viann and that worn by 
Sirya. 
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of a kirita-makuta ; the so-called basket-like head-dress worn 
by Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandliadta seems to be an 
early variant of the former (Pl. IV, Fig. 7). Karanda-makuta 
is shaped like a conical basket with the narrow end shown 
upwards. This is the type of crown peculiar to most of the 
other gods and the goddesses and 1s indicative of subordinate 
stutus according to Rao. Strastraka (sirastrana) is an 
elaborate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads 
of the Yaksas, Nigas, Vidyadharas and other male figures 
depicted in the carly Indian art of the Sunga period. The 
figure of Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this 
elaborate turban (PI. X, Big. 4); the type of head-gear shown 
on the head of composite deity on the Hephthalite seal (Pl. X, 
lig. 2) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
With precision. It may be described as trigtkha mentioned 
in some texts as a type of head-dress ‘ with three peaks ’. 
Kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alakactdaka are, as 
hu» been said ubove, different modes of dressing the hair. 
These are appropriate to different goddesses, according to 
Manasa@ra; thus, the first is shown on the head of Indira 
(Lakgii), the first and second on those of Sarasvati and 
Savitri. The third and fourth are not mentioned in associa- 
tion with any goddess, but the former is recommended for 
the wives of such subordinate rulers like Méndalikas and the 
latter ‘ for the women who carry torches before a king and 
the wives of tbe king’s sword-bearers and shbield-bearers.’* 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by thie 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late (rupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kékapakga which is explained in the lexicons as 
* mastakaparsvadvaye kesaracandvisesah'' i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustration 


4 oT. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 26-80. The Manasdra (P. K. Acarya’s 
edition, p. 814) lays down thet kirija 1 to be worn by a S&rvabhauma, i.¢., the ruler 
‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the four bounding oceans’ and by an Adhiriya, 
t.e., one holding sway over seven provinces; karandamakuta x to be worn by a 
Narendra, i.e., one ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a Cakrevartin 
{evidently a ruler o° & lesser dignity than a Sirvabheuma in this context). 
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of this mode on some figures of Krgna at Paharpur, ¢f., 
M.A.S.1., No. 55, PJ. XXVIII). In the Hellenistic art of 
Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are shown 
by the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and Maitreya; 
the former has his hair tastefully arranged upwards with 
jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter has long hair 
tied sideways in a double knot just on the centre of the 
cranium. Spooner has referred to the later Buddhist texts 
in general which speak of different hair arrangements for 
different Bodhisattvas (4.8.J.A.#., 1906-07, p. 116). In 
some late Gandbara and most of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddha images, the hair is arranged schematically in separate 
short curls, each curl turnmg from left to right (daksind- 
vartakesa, a mahdpurusalaksana). The so-called cranial 
bump on the head of the Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as usnisa, the first of the 32 
mahdpurusalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me elsewhere, 
nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in a top-knot in 
the centre of the head ([-H.Q., 1931, pp. 499-514 & pls.). 
Moti Chandra has collected a Jot of information about 
* cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India’ and hes illustrated 
his elaborate article with very useful drawings (J.7.8.0.4., 
Vol. VIIT, 1940, pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and cars for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornuments is very old in 
India, and it is still current mainly among the women here 
though in a much restricted manner; but in ancient and 
mediaeval times it was common to both men and women. 
‘The ceremony of karnavedha (perforation of the car) is one 
of the important samskdras in the life of a twice-born, and the 
wearing of kundalus was once regarded as one of the privileges 
of a brahmacarin (student initiate) and of a grhastha (house- 
holder). The physical peculiarity of long and distended ears 
and ear-lobes, which was the direct outcome of the wearing 
Rare Ses oe vali ag a to be regarded as a 

atnes A 
signs of aeclnce ites ne ee een re 
g and distended ear-lobes 
of the figures of Buddha belonging to different periods and 
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localities in India also emphasise this peculiar custom. The 
Agnipuréna describes the unage of Buddha named by it as 
Santitman (‘he of the tranquil soul’) im this manner : 
Sdntdtinad lambakarnusca gauringascambaravrtah (‘Santatma 
is long-eared, fair in complexion and clad in garments’). 
Different kinds of ear-rings (kundalas) are shown on the ears 
of different types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of 
car-ornaments, v1z., patra-kundala, nakra-kundala, Sunkha- 
patra-kundala, ralna-kundala and sarpa-kundala. ‘Their very 
hames indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut- or 
palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
wooden picce) in the shape of the mythical makara (a crocodile- 
like animal), cut sections of cunch-shells, jewels, and (nctal, 
ivory ut Wwouden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. 
Siva and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa- 
hundalus, the patra- and sankhapatra-kundalas are usually 
shown on the cars of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
néhra-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appropriate- 
ness be uscd to decorate the ears of the divinitics of both sex. 
Varahamihira describes Visnu, Sirya and Baladeya as 
hivitaukundaladhirt,  kundalabhasitavadana and _ bibhrat 
kundalamekam, respectively. The ornament on the nose 18 
known by the name of vesarva (not a Sanskrit word) and is not 
to be found m early Indian images; in late figures of youthtul 
Krsna and goddesses hike Radhiké and her attendants, this 
ornament and its variants sometimes appear. Various kinds 
of ornaments were and are still used 10 decorate the neck, their 
names being niska, hara, graiveyaka, etc. ‘Lhe earliest form 
of neck-ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pagupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it scems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts ig really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd hymn 
of the Rgvcda, Rudra is deserybed as wearing a beautiful 
niska; in many other Vedic texts nigka is mentioned. Niska 
in most of the passages signifies a neck-ornament (necklace, 
torque, cte.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomas on 
the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
87-1854 B. 
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meant a necklace made up of niska coins.’ Hira also 
means a torque or a necklace, and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck- 
ornaments of the extant images show. Sirya is expressly 
described by Varaibamihira as pralambahari (with a long 
torque hanging from his neck), and Hara (Siva) is described 
in iconographic texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of havas ’ 
(harabhardrpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote a broad necklace in Sanskrit literature is gratveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of thc 
Yaksa and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (Visnu is described by Varabamihira as 
haustubhamantbhisitoraska).* ‘The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayanti (also sometimcs loosely called vanaméald) 1s 
pecuhar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurdna, it is 
five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (nila), ruby and diamond 
associated with the five elements. The yajiopavita or the 
sacred thread which is invariably worn by the male members 
of the twice-born is found on the images of the gods from 
the Gupta period onwards; in the earlier images it is not 
usuiuly to be found. In medimwval sculptures, what appears 
to be the representation of a jewelled yajfopavita sometimes 
accompanies that of the cotton one; all this, of course, is 


1 E. Thomas, Anctent Indian Weghts, p. 85) 1) TR. Bhandarkar in ins 
Carmichael Lectures (1921) furthe: pursued the iden und suggested that im same 
contexts nigka meant a gold coin, while in others, a necklace made of coms (pp 65-60), 
8. K. Chakravart:, however, suggests thut the word always meant a necklace (Studies 
an Ancient Indian Numuematics, p. 22ff.). 

2 The breasts of Visgu, Buddha and the Jinas are ulso chara terised by the 
frivaisa mark, Srivatsa 1s & sort of hairy mole, one of ihe mahdpurusalakgayas , 
Utpela explains it as a ‘romavaria’. Hao says, ‘In sculpture this mole is represented 
by a flower of four petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a snuple equilateral 
tiiangle, and 1s invariably placed on the right aide of the chest ' In several medieval 
Vignu figures of the northern and eastern India, 1 could reeagniac thug mark In 
Chapter V of this book, I heve referred to a symbol ond its variants frequently to 


be found on the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the érivatea 
mark; ef., Pl II, Figs. 11 and 12. 
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placed in the upavitt fashion, i.¢., it encircles the torso from 
the top of the left shoulder and below the right arm. 
Sometimes the skin of an antelope (krsnasdra) is thrown 
over the body of such deities like Nara and Narayana (cf. the 
Deogarh relief). 

Channavira, according to Rao, is ‘a_ kind of flat 
ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the 
makuta or hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over 
the chest.’ But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; 
the ornament is mentioned very often in the iconographic 
texts. An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn 
crosswise on the torso, one in the wpaviti and the other in the 
pricindvit? fashion (the latter is just the reverse of 
upaviti) with a flat disc placed on their junction near the 
centre of the chest, may illustrate channavira; this is 
sometimes found on some late south-Indian sculptures of 
Visnu or his incarnatory forms (cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. J, 
PL LV, Figs. of Rama and Gaksmana) and other images. 
‘uriously enough, T have seen similar ornaments decorating 
the torso of a few figures in the Taxila muscum. The 
Besnagar Yaksini scems to be adorned with this ornament 
(cf. also similar ornament on the figure of Culakoka devati 
in a Bharhat par; many other such examples can be shown). 
Two other ornaments of the torso are the kucabandha and 
the udarabandha; their names signify the purpose for which 
they were used. Both of them are flat bands, the former 
to keep the breasts in position and the latter, the protruding 
belly. Kucabandha is only used in female figures and not 
even in al] of them; Rao has observed that when a deity lke 
Visnu or Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on 
cither side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned 
with this ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this 
peculiarity is perhaps connected with the right hand manner 
of worshipping the devi’ is not at all convincing. 
Udarabandha is shown in many male figures and it reminds us 
of the band going round the top of the protruding stomach of 
80 many early representations of the Yakga figures (cf. the 
Parkham and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of 
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both the male and the female figures are tastefully decorated 
with several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katibandha 
(waistband), mekhala (girdle), kdficidama (a girdle furnished 
with small tinkling bells held in place by rows of chains), ete. 
Various types of such ornaments are met with in ancient, 
medieval and modern Indian art; attention of the readers 
may be drawn to such ornaments on the Besnagar and the 
Didarganj Yakgini figures. Tn mediawval reliefs, both of 
the north and south, they are far more elaborate. Mention 
of avyanga, the waist-girdle peculiar to the Sun images of 
the north, should be made in this connection. Tt is based 
on the Avestan aitetyaonghana, the sacred woollen thread 
gridle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles mostly 
of the female figures from the carly rehefs onwards, while 
the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as mafijira. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to he found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pasupati at Mohenjo-daro. and the 
many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the Maurva. 
Sunga and later periods portray various types of them. The 
names which are used in iconographic and other Sanskrit 
texts are such as kankana, valaya, keyiira, angada, ete ; the 
first two are worn on the lower and the last two on the upper 
arm. ‘Keyiira is a flat ornament worn on the arm just over 
the biceps muscle, the kankana or the bracelet is worn at 
the wrist’ (Rao). Sometimes the armlets were adorned with 
plaques containing interesting devices; one such is described 
by Végel, worn by a seated Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura 
museum, as ‘ embellished with plaques on which we observe 
a human figure riding on a conventional bird, probably a 
Garuda or a peacock."? The palms and fingers are sometimes 


1 


: MMC, p 58, Pl X The broad necklace displayed on the fignre is also 
Interesting, it 1s fastened with buckles mn the shape of animual-heads. Tt is also 


adomed with a string of amulet-holders, commonly found on the Bothisattvas of 
Gendhara, worn in the upacit? fashion, 
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adorned with ornaments; small round dises are held in the 
inside centre of the palm with two chains crossing at its back, 
and the fingers are adorned with rings (cf. Fig. 87 in 
Pi. XXIIT of Coomaraswamy’s H.J.I.A.). Such an 
ornament to decorate the hand is now known in Bengal by 
the name of ratanchiida. 

The early Indian artists attained a great deal of success 
in the treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male 
figures, is made up of a Join-cloth (dhott) whose folds are verv 
tastefully arranged in parallel rows in the carly and medieval 
period and a long scarf thrown looscly on the upper part of 
the hody. Tn the early figures of the Maurya-Sunga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to both 
the male or female figures (ef. the figures of Parkham Yakea 
and Besnagar Yaksinj, shown side by side in H-.J.I.A., 
Pl. WY, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much difference 
in the dressing of male and female figures in early 
Indian art, especially in the lower part of the bodv. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining mostly uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket-like garment (dngiya, adngrakha) being 
nowhere present. It is in the tvpes of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bharhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the fect. This is one method of representing 


1 The figure on the Bharhut pillar with the inscription, Bhadamtasa mahifasa 
thabho dénam, 1 the Indian Museum, as aleo the figures riding on winged lions in the 
eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this costume. cf. Rerna, Bharhut, BK. ITI, 
Pl. LXIT and Grinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 84, Fig. 10 If is curious that the 
heads of two of these figures aie encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with us 
two loose ends floating downwards; this ia very similar to the diadems worn 
by the Greek kinga on their heads. The Bharhut piller figure was tentatively 
described by me ag an idealised representation of an Indo-Greek King (of. Proceed:nga 
of the Bombay Session of the Fudan History Congress, 1047, pp. 65 ff.). 
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the udicyavesa named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Sirya, Citragupta and 
Dhanada (cf. Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani, Bibliotheca 
Indica Edition, Vratakhanda, Vol. IT, Pt. I, pp. 145-46); 
Varahamihira characterises it fully as gadham pidaduro yavat 
in his description of the Siirya figures. Tn the extant images 
of Stirya of an earlier date, the costume worn by the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like 
Wema Kadphises and Kanishka (cf. the sculptural and 
numismatic representations of these kings with the Stirva 
relief at Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belong. 
Tn the case of some late medimval figures, great care is 
bestowed by the artist on the carving of the garment: thus, the 
sari, i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvati, one of the Parévadevatis (deities 
shown on the side niches) of the Tingarija temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving. A few remarks ahout the dress shown on the body 
of the Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. Jt is made up of three pieces, 17z., 
the lower garment (antarandsaka) which hangs down to the 
ankles and is gathered round the Joins with a girdle: secondly, 
the upper garment (uttarasanqa) which covers the breast and 
shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly, the cloak 
(sanqhatt) worn over the two nnder-garmenis (M.M.C., 
p. 85). Of these three pieces, the last is most prominontly 
displayed in sculptures, though the artist does seldom fai] to 
suggest one or other of the under-garments. (Griimwedel and 
Vigel suggest that the treatment of the drapery was entirely 
derived from classical art. This is acceptable fo a certain 
extent, though the motif represented, as Végel himsclf 
suggests, is entirely Indian. But the remark of the latter 
scholar that ‘ the indication of the drapery is indeed foreign 
to Indian art’ (hid, p. 85) does not bear scrutiny. Tn its 
support he has compared the presentation of the drapery on 
the Buddha images of Gandhara and Mathura with the same 
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on those of the Gupta and the medisval periods. But as I 
have just shown, the central Indian artists of the pre- 
Shristian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediwval period, dress is represented with great care. 'The 
diaphanousness of the drapery on the Buddha figures of 
Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively suggested by the 
wists, and it certainly does not testify to their inabihty in 
indicating the garments. This brings in the question of the 
representation of nudity in Indian art. The Greek sculptures, 
in the figures of the athletes and the mythological beings 
very often went in for the representation of the nude human 
body; in this they had the free scope io reveal the beauty of 
the physical form. But this in rtself seems hardly to have 
been the alm and intention of the Indian artists ; whenever 
rarcly they represented the uncovered budy, they were either 
actuated by @ purpose of making the nudity repugnant to 
cultured taste or by mythological requirements.  ‘l'hus, 
some of the Mathara Yakstnis who appear to be nude or just 
about to divest themselves of their garments (most of these 
Lakgiis are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by 
the urtists as clothed in the most transparent of garments), 
or the nude female figures in the medieval art of Orissa and 
central India emphasise the carna] character of nakedness. 
Mythology again necessitated the representation of nude 
body, where, however, the voluptuous clement was entirely 
absent; we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or 
a Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a 
Bhiksatanamurti of Siva. Again, the idea which underlies 
the representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earhest times onwards is much the same as 18 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historic India and Siva-lingas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many 
other nations of the world did the same thing in diverse 
ways.’ 

1 Cf, Hartland’s article on ‘ Phallicism’ in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; Wall, Sez and Sex Worship, etc. 


* 
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T'wo other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in yeneral, which require some notice here, are the svrascakra 
and the prabhdvali. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus, while the 
latter stands for the larger halo round the whole of the divine 
body, really serving the purpose of the stele or the back-slab. 
Griinwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet 1t appeared very late in Creek art—in the time 
of Alexander’ (Buddhist Art, p. 86). But orginally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disc of gold placed behind the 
fire-altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhamandala or giragscakra (nimbus).’ ' In Gandhari 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while im the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it 1s endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divimiies 
in the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. Jn the medixval sculptures differeut types of 
Sirascakra are used to decorate the figures, the commonest o! 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
layers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira 
describes the image of Strya as having a prabhamandala 
shining with jewels (ratnojjvalappabhamandalasca). Rao says 
that the sirascakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a 
full-blown lotus, eleven angulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. ‘This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the siragcakra.’ But the 


1 H.ILI.A., p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saymg ‘ Just as the tree 
behind the empty altar or throne, representing Wuddha in the early art, remeing 
in the later art when the throne 18 occupied, so the sun-dise bebind the fire-altar 
may well have remamed there when the deity was first made visible ' He remarks 
further, ‘It is hard to begeve that the mmbus can have onginated outside the 


classic area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin. 
Toad., p. 57, fn. 1. 
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description is more appropriate in the case ot bronze images 
than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The medieval 
bronze Vigsnu images from Rungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report, Indian Archeological Survey, 
for the year 1V11-12 (pp. 152-58, Pls. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prubhdmandalas attached to their heads. The gtone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhavalit is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; il 1s sometimes endowed with a number of jvdlds or 
projecting tongues of flame. This 1s really the background 
or the original slab on which the image 1s carved in very 
high rehef. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very wel] appilcable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
ure executed alone they are never represented without an 
aurcole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. ‘Tlus fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe—the constant merging of 
historical persons in a system...... " (Buddhist Art, p. 30). 
Though, since this was written, several separate Yakga, 
Yaksini and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ‘ magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner: ‘In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the genera] decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose ’ 
(H.I.1.A., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
partially carved out of the back-slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the lege being fully chiselled out, giving 
38—165! B, 
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it the specious appearance of being fully in the round; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining 1ts relievo-character all the same. The prabliivali 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images (dhrura-beras) the 
ten avatéras are carved on it. In early and late medieval 
Hindu images of northern and castern India, 1f commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, ina fully 
complete stele, the order of arrangement ot the motifs from 
the pedestal (pithia) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant—yaja-Sirdila, sometimes the annmnals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the ma@kera transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandbarvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(mélédhart Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttemukha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion tace with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prabharali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland isswng out of either corners of its mouth. 
The hkala-nwhara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motuf. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deternimed 
with the help of its prabhacal?. In the carher period 
itis usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
kirtlimukha, leogryph, ete., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the rehefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore.’ 

The pitha or pithika, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with dsanas, is that portion of 

1° This was first observed by Stella Kramrisch im het atticle on ‘Pala and 


Sena Sculptures’ m Rupam. No. 40 She has also suggested .thet ‘ The grnnning 
face’ really evands for Raha m her Hindu Temple. 
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the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahambuja or visva- 
padma, t.e., a double-peialled lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down: 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnikd) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pafcaratha or saptaratha type. 
triratha and nararatha varietics being uncommon; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laving stress on the association 
of the wife, 7.¢.. sahadharmini, with her husband in the 
pious act), the partienlar mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the pijjopakaranas) such as a Jamp = (dipa), 
a bell (qhanta), offering (nairedya), ctc., are also figured 
there. Jn the pedestals of the carly medieval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of Jotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usnally 
carved in outline; but in those of the later medieval period 
(late Pila and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that 
the image with its accessories, with both the prabhavalt and 
the pitha are carved out of tle same slab of stone, thus all 
embodving an organic whole. Such other pithas as the 
bhadrapitha, a brief description of which has already been 
given, are usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are 
normally broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle 
ones being narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting 
remark about the shape of such pithas, ‘* The altar (used in 
Vedic sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and 
narrow in the middle ‘ like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently 
the prototype of the dsana and pitha of later images ”"’ 
(AT.T.A., p .41). 

T have reserved the consideration of the various kinds 
of objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last 
part of this chapter. These objects can be classed under 
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several heads like weapons, implements, musical instruments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes 
or emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are usually mentioned in iconographic texts 
are cakra, gada, danda, Ithetaka, dhanus, sara, ankusa, pxisa, 
khadga, purasu, sila, Sakti, vajra, agni, musdla and 
khatodnga, etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many 
important weapons, but adds to the above list three other 
objects such as sankha, tanka and hala which can also 
justifiably be described as such. Saithkla as an ordinary 
conchshell which was blown m ancient times by the warriors 
in the battle field for the purpose of inspiring their own 
soldiers with hope and striking terror into the minds of their 
opponents. In the first canto of the Bhaqaradqitad, Safijaya 
recounts the names of various gaikhas used by the principal 
warriors assembled im the field of WKurnksetra, the special 
fankha of Vasudeva-Visnu heing described as paiicajanya (said 
to have been made out of 2 bone of the demon Paiecajana, 
killed by the god). Janka, a stone-mason’s clusel, and hala, 
a plough-share, really fall under the category of implements, 
but could also be used as offensive weapons in early times 
Stra is another name of the ploughshare; it is the particular 
emblem of Samkarsana-Baladeva, as laithais of Siva Calera 
is @ wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu heing Sudar- 
fana and the Pificaratra texts hke the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita claboratcly describe the latter. In art it) is 
represented in two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf, PL. X, 
Fig. 2; Pl. VII, Wig. 2) or as an ornamental dise., sometimes 
in the form of a full-blown Jotus, the petals serving as the 
spokes, (ada or the Indian elab or mace is usually 
represented as thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. 
Tn the very early representations of this weapon fuund in 
some Indian coins and seals, no distinction is probably made 
between these two weapons, one form of which seeming to 
have some similarity to the knotted club of Tlerakles (cf. 
PI. I, Figs. 12 and 18; Pl. X, Fig. 2; Pl VIIT, Fig. 18 and 
Pl. X, Fig. 4; in the hands of the deity shown in Pl. I, 
Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 18 in Pl. VII, Fig. 16, the object is shown 
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simply as a short slender cudgel). The mace held in the 
hands of Visnu is known as kaumodaki or kaumodi. 
Sankha, cakra and gudai are collectively the attributes 
particular to Visnu, though individually the last two are 
sometimes placed in the hands of other divinities. Khetaka 
is a shield cither round or oblong in shape; it is primarily a 
weapon of defence and used to be made of wood, metal or 
skin (on account of its being also made of hide, it is very 
often named carma in iconographic texts). Dhanus and 
Sara are a bow and an arrow, and special names are given to 
the bows held by different gods; thus, the bows of Siva and 
Visnu are called pinaka and sarhga respectively. The bow 
held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva—the same as 
Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is floral (he is also called 
Puspadhanvai) and having arrows five in number (paficasgara), 
Manmatha, the God of-love, is sometimes (especially in the 
mediwval period), endowed with a sugar-cane bow. Anhkusa 
is an elephant goad and pasa, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies: the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (nfgapaéa). Khadqa menns a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities: the sword of Vasudeva-Visnu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistrimsa, The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and = Pradyvumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Krsna, are a 
khetaka and nistriméa respectively, their own weapons 
heing a mace and a bow (Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 40— 
Sambasca gadathastah Pradyumnascapabhrt — surtipasca | 
Anayoh  striyan ca  kdrye khetakanistriméa-dharinyau). 
Paragu and Stila, the weapons par ercellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axc and a trident, and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (cf. Pl. I, Figs. 16, 19, 21 and 
Pl. VT, Fig. 10; for éila shown separately, sce Pl. J, 
Fig. 15; Pl. VIIT, Figs. 16-18 and Pl. X, Fig. 4). Sabti 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durgi, while pajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented in 
early art in two different ways; one js clublike in appearance, 
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narrow in the middle and wider at both ends (cf. Pi. VHT, 
Fig. 15. in the upper right hand of Siva on a coin of 
Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon ending in 
projecting prongs at its both hands (cf. Pl. Vfl, Fig. 16, 
upper right hand; Pl. IX, Fig. 3--a rajra of this variety, 
shown behind its personified form on whose head the right 
hand of Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a ball of 
fire is placed m one of the hands of Siva-Natariija; it may 
also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an incendiary 
weapon. The carlest representation of aqni as the 
sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is found 
in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by Buddha 
for the conversion of Kasvapa) carved in) the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediaval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Pirvati, the 
Kalyapasundaramirti of Siva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cyhndrical rod of wood capable of beme 
used as an offensive weapon *; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarimia.  Khafediga is ‘a 
curious sort of chib, made up of the bone of the forearny or 
the leg, to the end of which a human’ skull is attached 
through its foramen’ (Rao). This description shows how 
hideous the weapon was, though in same of its late medieval 
representations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such 
as Camunda and Bhiairava. 

T have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are compara- 
tively rare in iconographic art, but in some of the images 
of the Alvirs and the Nayanmairs (the South IndianVisnu- 
bhaktas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom were historical 
persons) a few such implements are sometimes shown. Sruk 
and Sruva are sacrificial Jadies, the usual emblems of Brahma, 
the former for taking out the clarified butter from the butter- 
pot (Gjyapatra or aiyasthalt) and the latter for pouring it 
into the sacrificial fire. The same ladle was not used, as the 
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sruk if it came in contact with the fire would be ucchista, and 
11 would be improper to put it again into the butter-pot. 
Various kinds of musical instruments are represented in 
early and late iconographic art, and such names as vind, 
venu or murali, damaru, Sankha, ghania, mrdanga, haratala, 
ete., are well known. Vina in the Sunga art of Central India 
1g shown as @ stringed instrument like the Greek harp or lyre; 
the harp-like cina@ appears for the first tame in a Bharhut 
rail pillar. at being placed in the hand of a devata, probably 
the prototype of Sarasvati, the goddess of fine arts and learn- 
ing (ef. Pl XVII, Fig. 2). Samudragupta is shown playing 
on such a musical instrument in his Lyrist type coins of gold. 
Another mode of depicting it is the long stringed instrument 
somewhat similar to modern esréj, shown in the hands of 
the medieval and modern figures of  Sarasvati and 
Vinadharadaksinamirti of Siva. Venu or murali is the 
haumboo flute usually placed in the hands of some youthful 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damar 
or a sinall kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly recognised 
in the upper right hand of Siva on some coins of Huvishka 
(ef. Pl VIII, Figs. 13 and 15) by Gardner. Sankha also 
falls under the category of a musical instrument, while 
yhantd isa plain bell usually placed in one of the hands of 
the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mrdanga, a big drum 
wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, 18 sometimes 
shown as being played by the divine attendants. Karatdlas 
are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each other with 
both hands to keep time with the music; these are also rarely 
shown and are usually placed in the hands of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamala, darpana, 
‘apdla, pustaka, padma, etc. Kamandalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvati and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see Pl. I, Figs. 4, 7, 8, 13; Pl. 
VIII, Figs. 18, 15, 16). Aksaméla, or aksasiitra, sometimes 
simply called siitra, a rosary of beads of either rudraksa or 
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kamalakga variety ‘is found im the hands of Brahmi, 
Sarasvati and Siva, though rarely in association with other 
deities’ (Rao). Darpana is a maror made of highly polished 
metal as in vogue in ancient times and is one of the attributes 
of certain aspects of the Devi.” Pustaha, the special emblem 
of Braima and Sarasvati, is usually represented in art as a 
manuscript made of pal leaves. Padima, a jotus flower, an 
emblern common to many gods and goddesses, 19 usually 
depicted in several varieties, such as a lotus-bud. a full-blown 
flower round in shape, ora blue lotus (nilofpala) longish in 
appearance; Rao has shown that in the south fidian 
Bhogasthinahanirtis of Vignu, goddess Sri who stands to 
the meht of the god always holds a full-blown Jotus am ber 
hand while Bhidevi who is on his left, a nilotpala The 
sume writer has also observed that the South Indian unages 
of Sdrya almost mvariably hold two lotus-buds by there stalks 
tn other bands while the North Indian ones, two full- 
blossomed lotus flowers. Kapdla, the most characteristic 
emblem of some of the fearful aspects of Siva and Parvati, is 
a cup made out of a humau shull, to drmk wiue from which 
is one of the various rites of a Tantric sadhaka. Phe Cluuese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiung-nu 
tribe drank oul of such a cup made out of the skull ol the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of which he could 
only get himself md after severe pevances for the sin of 
Brabmanicide (ef. his Bhairavamirt) which is the same 
as Tsrahmasiraschedakamirti). Animals and birds are 
rarely placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Linga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. Pl. VIII, Figs. 13, 15 and 17). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 
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One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
éustom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of place 
here. J have already drawn the attention of my readers in a 
previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, Rao and Hocart 
about the multiplicity 6{ arms of the Hindu divinities, which 
feature was regarded by some writers like V. A. Smith as a 
monstrosity of the Indian iconographic art. The views of Rao 
and after lnm Hocart are far more acceptable than that of 
Macdonell. Coomaraswamy has fully shown in his article 
on ‘ Buddhist Primitives’ in his Dance of Siva, how 
Smith's charge is absolutely untenable. The idea of 
symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in however 
imperfect a manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing 
in these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. 
In the developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different pods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same ubjects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities ina secondary réle. The mythology at the root of 
the varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
‘Triad in the post-Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajaipati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva and 
pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became his 
special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of Visnu 
(a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of the 
two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva), has, in his cakra and his mount Garuda, his Vedic 
trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for the 
former ix the sun in the shape of a wheel and the latter the 
same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the cakra was 
also conceived as a weapon of war along with his other 
emblem gada, in order to cmphasise his character as the 
chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, an 
amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, the 

80—1854 B. 
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pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a cudgel, 
a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with which he 
destroys the world. But as side by side with this destructive 
aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also characteristic 
of him according to the epic and puranic literature, emblems 
indicative of these traits are not wanting in his medi@val 
representations. Samkarsana (Balarama), the elder brother 
of Vasndeva-Krsna and one of the Vyihas in the Pificaratra 
system, had certainly in his composition the traits of a 
harvest or bucolic deity. This idea seems 1o be at the root of 
his characteristic emblems, viz., a plough-share (hala), some- 
times a pestle used in pounding corn (musala) and the 
drinking vessel (péinapitra) emphasising his inebriety 
(Varthamihira describes him as Baladevo halapinirmadart- 
bhramalocanagca karttavyah | Vibhratkundalamekam 
gankhendumrndlagauratanuh, Brhatsamhité, Ch. 57, V. 36). 


CHAPTER VIII 
CANONS oF ICONOMETRY 


It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth 
chapter that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules 
of proportions in the making of images. I have criticised 
the view that the stereotyping of these rules and their 
adoption by the artists lay at the root of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of artists; if they were judiciously followed, they would 
not have been injurious to art. T. A. G. Rao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘.... the rules arrived at by the Indian 
artists do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
Kuropean artists, and if in Indian sculpture the resulis are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide books’ (Elements, ctc., Vol. 1, 
App. B, p. 8; ttalics are mine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s cve the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images are really the aids to the attainment of 
dhydnayogya (Dhyanayogasya samsiddhyai pratimAlaksanam 
smrtam | Pratimdkdrako marttyo yathadhyanarato bharet— 
Sulranitisira, TV, 147). But as very few sculptors could be 
snecessful in turning out really beautiful images (Survdigaih 
sarraramyo hi kascillakse prajayate), it would be better that 
all divine images conform to the correct proportions as laid 
down in the Sastras, for ‘ beautiful is that image which is 
made according to the canons detailed in the 4istras,—no 
other is so” (Sastramdnena yo ramyah sa ramyo ninya cra 
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hi). The practice of stereotyping these rules of proportions 
in the fashioning of human figures was not peculiar to the 
Indian artists alone, but was also adopted by many ancient 
nations of the world. W. W. Hyde says, ‘ The doctrine of 
human proportions is very ancient, originating in Ngyptian 
art.”’ The first canon employed by the Egyptians in the 
time of the Ancient Empire, ‘ divides an erect human 
figure over 18 squares, the highest of which ends, not at the 
top of the head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the 
dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or 
crowns which the Egyptian monuments display in such great 
variety.” * Hyde remarks very properly that the greatest 
artists—architects, painters and sculptors of all tumes have 
tatght and practised the doctrine that certain proportions 
are beautiful, ¢.g., the proportion of the height of the head 
or the length of the foot to the whole body.” In) modern 
times, we have only to mention such names as those of da 
Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days there 
were many artists who formulated such canons of proportions. 
1 have already stated that there were different schools 
of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old Argive, 
Polyclitan, Argive, Sicyonian or Lysippan, ete., which were 
distinguished from one another on the basis of the fixed 
proportions of the parts of the Inman figure. ‘These pro- 
portions were written down by subscquent artists and 
art-historians for the help and guidance of Jater sculptors 
and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several] of the most distinguished artists of antiquity; but 
none of these have been preserved to us... - . Tater 
compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, often 
without acknowledgement which we can trace with more or 


1 Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p 67. 

2 Jean Capart, Egyptean Ari, p. 156. 

5 W. W. Hyde, op. ett., p. 68. T shall presently show that in ancient and 
medieval Indie. the length of the face (frum the chin to the beginnmg of the harr- 
line—keéarekha) or the inside Iengih of the outstretched palm was the bigger unit 
known as téla in terms of which the whole hmghi of the body was calculated, 
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Jess certainty to these lost treatises.’’ Polyclitus, who 
flourished in the 5th century B.C. and was most probably 
a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the first to write 
such a work dealing with the proportions of the body; he 
embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the ‘Doryphorus’ 
(the treatise as well as the sculpture was described in the 
Greck works on art as the Canon). EKuphranor, the 
Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth century B.C. and 
who was both a sculptor and a painter, also wrote upon 
colouring and proportion; his study of proportion seems to 
indicate at once av imitation of Polyclitus and a departure 
from his Canon.* In the Hellenistic age such treatises 
became quite common, and this fact was not a little due to 
the influence of the great artist of this age, Tysippus, one 
of the most prolific sculptors of ancient Hellas. He was 
looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists and art-critics 
as the most academic of sculptors; he revolutionised the 
system of proportions adopted by his predecessors such as 
Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct. and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
XNenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (KE. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p- 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
thev could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 


1 4. A. Gardner, 4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 2. One can compare 
with the above statement my remarks 1n the firet chapter about the mdebtedness 
of various Indien writers on iconcgraphy and iconometry to their predecessors. 

2 BK A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 404. ‘ He evidently adopted unusually slender 
forma, in a reaction against the solid and heavy building of the Polychtan athlete.’ 
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sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of 
proportions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of this book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and medieval 
India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and medieval Indian 
Silpasastras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’* Such might or 
might not have been the case; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lav not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay decper. 
When Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who had lived and acted in this 
world in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the 
very common tendency of the human mind to endow the 
deities with haman emotions and passions. T have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Revedic description of the deities as diro naras, 
nrpegas (* men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear like mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Tieaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic divinities, even those 
gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are natural, 
really present cases of exaggerated anthropomorphism. 
In the proportional heights assigned to different types of 


1 A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p 8. He explains 
the line ' Serya-sevake-bhiresu pratimélakyanam smrtam,’ thus, ‘Images should 
conform to prescribed types when they are to be contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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divine images in early iconometric texts; we recognise the 
heights attained by several types of men in India. The 
‘Indians from a fairly early period believed in the existence 
ot five different types of men (paficamanugyavibhdga), 
which might or might not have ethnic bases. These five 
classes, according to Varahamihira, are Hamsa, Sasa, 
Rucaka, Bhadra and Mdalavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively." The height as well as the girth of 
the Humsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 aigulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.¢e., a Saga type of man will be 99 
an., a Rucaka—102 an., a Bhadra—105 an. and a Malavya— 
108 an.-).? 

Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed 
to the two of the various proportional heights mentioned 
above, viz., the first and the last. The astatala images,— 
fyzures of goddesses usually were made according to this 
height (cf. V. 88 in the Pratimaéménalaksanam, edited by 
P. Bose, which reads: Dirgham castamukham kuryad 
deviniim laksanam budhaih), though there were also several 
gods who were shown up to this stature,—were those which 
were 96 aigulas, just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 


1 Brhatsamhsia, ch. 68, vv. 1-2 .— 
Tarigrahairbalayutath svakgetrasvoccagaiscatug{ayagath | 
Paftcapurugadh pragasta yayante tanaham caksye |i 
Jinena bhavats hansah esaurena fasoh kusena rucakasca | 
Bhadro budhena balné malavyo dattyapiijyena || 
2 Brhatsamhita, ch. 68, v. 7: Sannavatsratgulanam cydyimo dirghata ca 
hamsasya! Sadarucakabhadramélavyasamjfrtastryangulanwrddhyd. An explanation 
18 necessary ebout the height and girth bemg the same of each of the different classes 
of mon. They are really nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the 
figure is equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to the 
sania of the other, both arma being fully extended each way in the same line with 
the chest. Vyayama or prthuta has been explained by Utpela as ‘ prasir:tabhujad- 
vayasya pramanam.’ This is one of the most important charecteriatic signe of the 
Mahipurugas (Mahapurugalakganas) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from 
Parigere to elucidate it further :—Ucchrdyah parsndhastu yosya tulyam Saririnah | 
Sa narah patthieo jieyo nyagrodhaparimandalah. For further observations on this 
term, the reader is referred to my Pratimdlekgayam (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 
77-79. 
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Varahamihira; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of & samaparimana or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Mdalavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatala 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.’ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the MGlavya seems to be the best and the heights of 
the Mdlavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are 
uniform.? The Matsyapurdna evidently refers to the Mdlarya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 falas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are greatly respected by the gods 
(ch. 145, v. LO: Apadatalamastako navatilo bharct tu 
yah | Samhatajinubahusca — daivatarrabhipiijyatc). The 
physical features of the former, which arc enumerated by 
Varaéhamihira, contain several of the major mahapurusa- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads: Malavyo nagandisah samabhu- 
jayugalo janusampraptahasto mdamsaih  pitrndngasandhih 
samaruciratanurmadhyabhage kréagca 1 Pattcéstau cordh- 
vamasyam srutivivaramapi tryangulonam ca tiryagdiptiksam 
satkapolam samasitadaganam natimdmsddharostham. One 
uunong these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.° 


1 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 80. 

2 Bhadra type, as we have scen, measures 105 oh.; but in verse 18 of the 
chapter on Paftcamanusyavibhags (ch. 68), Varabamilira tells us that such men 
are 84 an. high (Angulans navainéca sadindnyucchrayena); Utpala reconciles thia dia- 
vrepancy by commenting that when euch a type of man attame te the height of 105 
ah., he becomes a sircabhaumea monarch (Yadi pavcottaramangulasatam vyayamena 
darghyena ca bhavati tad& sakaldvaninathah sareabhaumo 1ajé bhavatilyarthah). 
But im the cage of two other types, o12., Sasa and Rucaka, the commentator doea not 
care to make any remark abont this discrepancy; in verses 21 and 29 of the same 
chapter in the Brhatsamhité, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 and 
100 angules. 

3 ‘This is mameath parndngasandhth which has been commented on by Utpala 
aa mamsash partpirndh sarcdngasandhayo yasyo | Anuloandsthirityarthah. The 
Sukranitisdra lays down that those umages in which the joints, bones, veins and 
arteras are hidden, are slways auspicious (IV, 4,146—Oadhasundhyasthidhamant 
sarvadé saukhyararddluni). 
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In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhanasdgama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (mdnas), viz., mana, 
pramdna, unimdind, parimdna, upamdna and lambamana.' 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mana is the measurement 
of the Jength of a body; praména 1s that of its breadth, 
that is, a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
im the same plane as the mana; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in whieh the mana and pramdina 
taeasures have been noted, are called unmana, which 
obviously means the measure of thickness; parimana is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
Images; upanidna refers to the measurements of inter- 
spaces, .... 3 and lastly, lambamdna is the name given 
fo measurements taken along plumb lines.’? Early texta, 
oth iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsamhitaé and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimdna, occurring 


1 Varkhdnasdgama, as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. otf., Vol. I, App. B, 
p. 60 —Hram manant bhavantt | Maénam pramapamunmaénam porimanomupamanem 
lambamanamiti sanmanam. It clearly enjoins that etatgganménatryutam beram 
Karayet, 

2 7, A. G. Rao, op. ert., Vol. I, App. B, pp. 4-5. The various eynonyme of 
the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vatkhanasdgema are :--ména— 
Gyama, ayata, dirgha; pramanu—vistira, ristria, tara, vesyli, visyta, oydsa, viedrita, 
vipula, tala, oskambha, evsala, unmana—boaala, nivra(?), ghana, ucchraya, tunga, 
unnata, udaya, utsedha, ucca, nsgkrama, mgkrti, nirgama, nirgats, rudra; porimana 
—méarga, praveéana, mata, parindha, orit, aerla; upaména—nierte, oteara, antara; 
lambamana- sutra, alambana (or according to another reading—siira, lambana, 
unnita), Teo's enurucration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the 
text 18 0 bit faulty; his errors are corrected here. 


40-—1854 B. 
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only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdna occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23, 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement—hkanthaddvddasa 
hrdayam hrdayinnadbhi ca tatpramanena). The measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vistirna 
(4, 18. 15, 25), vitata (5), prthula (5), vistéra (6), ripula 
(9—vaipulya in 22), prthuta; the measurement of length 
is indicated by the words, duirghya (4, 15), dyata (4, 18; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewisc), dirgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchraya (10), dyama 
(14), mana (17), utsedha (19); the terms parindha (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 2¥ and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, he explains the 
term ucchriya by auccya (10), dyaéma by vishembha (14— 
dydmato viskambhadityarthah, but compare the Vatkhana- 
sigama text quoted above, where riskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, t.e., the width measure- 
ment), parindha by parimdndalya (22-—tat parindhastayoh 
parimindalyam) and cedha by gambhirya (23). The words 
mana, unmdna and pamdna occur in the Jaina Kalpasiitra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body; the passage, 
man’-unméinappamana-padipunna - sujaya-savv-Gmga-sum dar- 
aingam, has been translated by Jacobi as * a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length’ (S.B.E., XXIT, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Naréyana, are described in the Mahabharata as 
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sama-minonmindh (Vangavasi edition, XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mdna meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to meun width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyayrodhaparimandala sign of 
the Mahapurugas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmana by Rao, viz., thickness. Nilakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahabharata passage in his 
commentary when he writes, médnasgconméno’pamdanagsca 
samau yesim te, for there can be no question of the 
upaminas (ihe measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mdna (height) and unméina (really vyama or 
ryaydma, asx explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words méina-unmdna-ppamana in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a hody whose) médna 
and unmédna are pamdna, i.e., full and equal’ (the word 
pamina being not used in its technical sense here)’ It 
has been shown that the term parindha, according to the 
Vaikhdinasdgama, is a synonym of parimana which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Parasara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parindha in the sense of rydy@ma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsyapurana, whose author fully 
explains it.? : 

Tt is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, angula and téla, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images was measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the Jatter and was more 
universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 

1 Pratimalakganam, C. U. Presa, p. 78; or if unmana is taken to mean 
height in the Kalpasiira and Mahabhérata passages, then ména, which may mesn 
any kind of messurement, should aignify syayama. 

2 Matsyapurana, Vangavasi edition, Ch. 49, verses, 61-2: Mahadhanur- 
dhardécaina tretdydm cakracartiinak 1 Sarovalaksanapirndste nyagrodhapanmar- 


Galak} Nyagradhan tu smrtau baht sydmo nyagrodha ucyate1 Vyamena ticchrayo 
yasya ata arddhoantu dehinch{ Samocchrayah parigtha nyagrodhaparimendalah|| 
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only in the measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term afgula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purusasittkta (R. V., A. 9O), the Purusa is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 angulas (Sa bhaimim viscato 
vrtvd atyatisthaddasa@igulam). In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajaipati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths; for the sacrifice bemg a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here ; 
these fingers are his lowest measure (lasyaisicvanut matra 
yadangulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The Sulbasfitras, which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (redis and aynis) 
used in the performance of nitya and hkamya yajnas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.*| Three different kinds 
of angulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period; these are mdndhgula, matrangula 
and dehalabdhaigula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived froin the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhita lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
paraménu. A rajus (a speck of dust) is made up of cight 
such paraminus; a baligra (the tip of one single hair), a 
liksa (the egg of a louse), a ythka (a louse), a yera 
(barley-corn) and an angula are cach made up of cight 
units of its preceding object, a balagra measuring the same 
as eight particles of dust.’ But this type of angula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 


1° A pedi 14 @ raised altar on which the yajfia was performed and on wluch 


kat the persons performing the ceremony, namely, the sacrificer, the Hot&é, the 
Adhvaryu, the Rivik, etc. An aga is an altar for keeping the fire’; J.J.8.0.A., 
Vol. VOI, p 89 

2 Brhatsamhita, Ch 57, verses 12: Jélanterage bhanan yadanutaram 
dargéanam rojo yaétil Tadeendyat paramanunm prathamam  iaddhi pramaganam || 
Paraméquraobalagralikeiyakem yano'igulam ceti: Aptagunans yathottaramatgu- 
lamckam bhacati sankhya | 
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iconographers of ancient and mediwval India. The width 
of eight barley-corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula known as métringula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
tou be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the teimple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
iinage, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis; but the latter, as T shall presently show, 
Was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the méatrdagula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the Sukranitisdra; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. TV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
Scasramustescaturtho'mso hyangulam  parikirttitam), In 
the Pratimamdnalaksanam edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of angula (Pallaranam ecaturbhiago mapanamgulika 
smrtai). Flere the word pallara is used in place of mustt, 
pallara evidently meaning the palm of the hand (hara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghuvamsa, VII, 7-—-Latera samnaddha-manojfapallava) ; 
the fourth part of one’s fist and the same of the middle of 
one’s palm are equal in measurement. But the question is 
whose palm or fist is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
soa in the Sulranitisdra passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first linc of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsamhita (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image; it reads— 
Svairangulapramanairdvadasa vistirnamayatam ca mukham. 
Utpala's commentary on the above line is very interesting ; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
It reads—Yasmat kasthat pasinddikadva pratima kriyate 
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taddairghyam pithapramanavivarjitam dvadasabhaga- 
vibhaktam Iriva tatraiko bhadgo nacadha kéryah so’ngula- 
sanjna bhavati | Yasmadastadhikamangulasatam pratiméa- 
praminam vaksyati 1 = Svairangulapramanairiti | Prati- 
mayah — svairatmiyairangulapramanairmukham — vadanam 
dvddasanguldni ristirnam vipulamdyatam ca dirgham 
karyam. 

It can be freely translated thus :——' The term angula 
is derived in this manner; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the argula wnit, thus, 
the height of an image is 198 angulas; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, t.¢c., the angula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha angula or dehdingula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark ean he 
made with regard to Utpala’s manner of defining the term 
aigula. Fie says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be made, only leaving 
out the pedestal (pitha). Uf by pitha, he means the stele 
(the pithika or pindiké and prabharali combined) of the 
image, then he is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise; beeause, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the siragcakra (halo) of the mage as 
well as the top section of the prabhdvali was carved out. 
The basis of this dehalabdha angula is also described in 
more or Jess the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Hayasirsa Paticaraitra says—Abhipretapramdinantu navadha 
-pravibhajayet 1  Navame bhaskarairbhakter-bhagah — sva- 
ngulamucyate, i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhdskara—iaditya—12 ddityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an angula. The Néarada- 
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purdna makes a similar statement in these lines :— 
Vimbamanantu navadha procchrayat samvibhajya vai | 
Bhagam bhigam tato bhiiyo bhaveddvddagadha advija | 
Tadangulam syadvimbasyeti.t In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatédla images only, 
not to images of larger (dasatala or uttamadaégatéila) or 
smaller (aslutdla, saptatala, ctc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 angulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varalamihira's observa- 
tion that the figures of Raima, the son of Dasaratha, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana, should be 120 aigulas in height; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 angulas from 
iis imuiediately preceding one, i.¢., the best type of 
image should be Jess than 120 angulas by 12, i.¢., 108 
angulas, the medium one 12 an. less than 108 (i.e., 96) 
and the inferior one 84 ah.? The Vaikhanasaigama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down: Berotsedham  tattilavagena 


1 Both the above extracts are fiom Hanbhaktinlise, elisa 18. The Agni- 
purdna says the same thing in the couplet-—Silam &lpi tu navadhd vibhajya nava- 
me'mngake | Sdrpa (should be Sarya)-bhaktah Alayantu bhagam sodtigulamucyate. 
It should be noted thaf prumara in the Hayafirga extract means length or height; 
but the worda mana and ucchraya (or ucchréya) in the Naradapurdna passage are 
appropriately used. 

2 Brhatsamhtd, ch. 57, v. 30; Dasarathatanayo Ramo Ralifca vatrocanth 
fatam ornsam 1 Dvaddasahanyat sesth pravarasamanyinaparrmanah. Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it is worth quoting: Daéarathaputro Ramah 1 Virocanapntrasca Ralih | 
Viméatyadhikamangulasatam karyamityarthah 1 Any&h pratima dvadaéakadvddasaka- 
hinateena pravarasamd nyiinaporimanadh bhavantil Vimdsatyadhihidangulaéat- 
dddradadéngulanyapasydstadhskam fatamangulanam pratima pradhdnd bhavaté | 
Tato'p: doaidatakamapasya gannavatyangulasama madhyamé bhaveti] Tato'pt 
dvaidasakamapiaya calurafityanguld nyinaparimana pratimé bhavat: |! Svairahgula- 
promanairdvddaéavistirnamayatam ca mukham'ityanena nydyena ya pratimokta 
sas{angulam éaiamadhikam bhevotil Yadatroktam ‘' Dagarathatanayo Ramo 
Raliécea vairocanth éatam siméam" ityaamin doaddadinamanguléndmadhikinam 
tawadhikena pariminah karyah sarvdvayavaéndnm | Evem hinaive ‘pyanupita 
evetyanuktam ;fidyata sis. — 

It may be incidentally remarked bere that an image of Bsli the demon king 
18 mentioned along with that of Diéarathi Rims, one of the incarnatory forms of 
Vienu. But Bali's image wus an object of veneration to the devont Vaignavas, for 
he was one of the greatest devotees of Vasudeva-Viynu. This is the reanon why the 
images of the Ajvirs and the Na&yanmirs were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Veignava and Saive shrines respectively. 
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vibhdjyaikaméam dehalabdhdigulam tadastamsam yavamiti 
t.€., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its téla is a dehalabdhangula, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yara. It means 
that if the image be a dasatala one, then 1/12Uth part of it is its 
angula, and 1f an astatéla one, 1/96th part of it is its ahgula 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Flect’s 
criticism of the term srena=svamdnena is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry; he writes: ‘As regards the 
expression sva-mdnena, it stands to reason that the measures 
must be taken according to an angula or enbit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ' 
(.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as hishku, prajipatyd, 
etc., have no place in iconometry ; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of ma@ndngula.’ But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an aigula of the relative variety and of 
ils higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms arc of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
angula is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
angulas, alegi and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three angulas, agni (sacrificial fre of three kinds: géarha- 
patya, dGharaniya and daksina), ritma (three Réamas: 
Dasarathh, Bhargava and Ralarfima), guna (three gunas : 
sattra, rajas and tamas) ete? 


2 The following is the measure :— 


21 angu'as cr ménafigulas mohe 1 kighu 
25 


” » 1 préjapatya 
26 ” v + 1 dhanutgraha 
27 ” * » 1 dhanurmusti 
4 dhanurmustts » 2 danda. 


Rao correctly rematks that ‘ the measure called danda 13 employed in ascerteinmg 
large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village’; Rao, op. ctt., Vol. I, 
App B., p. 2. . 

2 The Varkhanasdgema supplies us with the following list :—1 ahgula= marti, 
tindu, oidvambhard, moksa, uta; 2 angulas = kala, golahe, aseimi, yugma, b ahmana, 
vihaga, akgi, paksa; 8 akgulas=agni, rudradkgi (three eyes of Rudra), guna, arna, 
kala, #ila, rma, varga, madhya; 4 ahgulas= veda, pratitht, jati, kara, abjajanana 
43 faces of Bralima, born of lotus). yuga, titrya, turiya; 5 atgulas=oseaye, indriya, 
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I have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have becn sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mitrangula was worked out for the detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There wag another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varihamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) im height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty." This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the umage. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 
temple. ‘Thus, Varihamihira informs us that the beight 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal.” The author, 


bhita, igu, supratigtha, prthivi; 6 angulae=kerma, anga, rasa, samaya, gayatri, 
hrttiekd, humdrimana (ax faces of Kumara or Skanda-Karttikeya), kaudika, rtu; 7 
angular =patdla, munt (seven rgis), dhatu, loka, uyntk, rohint, dvipa, aig, 
ambhonidi; & aitgulae=lolapala (Agtadikpélas, the guardians of the eight quarters), 
nage, uraga, vasu, anugtup, gana; 9 ahgulas=brhati, graha (navagrahas), randhra 
(navadvdra, the 9 doors or ortfices of the body), Nanda (Nava nandéih, the nine 
Nanda Kings of Magadha), si#ire; 10 atgulas=dsh, pradurbhdea, nadi, parkti, 
11 oigulas=rudra (Wkidaéa Rudres), trigtup, 12 angulas=ertests, mukha, tala, 
yama, arka (Sirya—Aditya), rad, jagalt; 18 atgulae=atyagatt; 14 afigulas= 
manu, Sakvart; 18 an.=atiéakrart, tthi; 16 an. =kreyd, agfi, indukalé; 17 ak.= 
atyagts; 18 ah.=smryli, dhrts; 19 ah, =atidhpti; 20 ak.=krtt; 21 ak.=prakyic; 
92 ah. =Gkrit; 28 ah. =vihpte; 24 ak.meamakyti; 25 oh. matikpti; 96 an.<utkrtr; 
QT ah.=nakgatra (there are 27 stars or constellations —Advini, Bharanf, Kyttka, 
Bohini, etc.). Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, pp. 59-60; a few errors emended here 
have crept in Rao's translation of this part of the Vaikhanasagema, ibid., pp. 8-4. 

1 Brhateamhité, ch. 57, v 49: Sawnyd tu hastamétra vosudé hastadea- 
yochrté pratima 1 Kgemasubhekgiye bhavet tricatur-hastepraman2 ya. Here the 
‘ase of the word pramane is to be noted; 16 means height or length measurement. 

2 Prhatsamiutt, ch. 87, v. 8: Devdgdradedrasyéstamsoncsya  yastyti. 
yo'mnéah | Tatpindikapramanam pratema teddeiguyaparimigd || 

411854 B. 
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however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Hayasgirsa Paitcaratra; it says that the neasure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal, which should be 
neither too high nor too low.’ It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, uccording to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image.” The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Vigsnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 
calacala variety).2 The Matsyapurdna distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/16th part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the wltama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling, or hanistha, i.e , the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account should the 


4 = Hayasirga as quoted by Gopala Bhatta  DvGrocchrayasya yanmdana- 
mastadhé tuttu kdrayet! Bhagadvayena pratsmam itnbhagrkriva tat puna | 
Pindtka bhagatah harya natintea nacocchiita!! But the Matsyapuréna (ch. 258, 
vv, 24-40) with the addition of one line to the ebove supphes ua with tho in- 
formation identiwal with that given by the Brhalsamhiid: after the first Ime 
dvdrocchrayasya, ete, is placed~-Bhagamekam tatastyakiva paridigtaniu yad 
vhavet, then follow two linea similar to the above quoted fiom the Hayaéirga, 

® Na@redopafcaratra, as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Vimbamanad yatha 
Pitham kurydd devasya tacchrnul Caturasramyn ca tad viddii caturasrayatam itu 
vali Vembocchrayasamam pitham paritaécaroa visirtamt Tadarddhenonnatan 
kuryadetat sdmanyalakeanam| 

8 Tuo refers to one of the modes of classifying tho images, viz., cala 
(movable), arala (immovable, petmanently placed in shrines) and calaécala (winch 
is permanently enshrined, but can alee be removed on ceremonial occasions); op. 
cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 
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image measure more than 1/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine.’ 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me asa higher unit of which the angula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhdnasdgama informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 angulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, rasi and jagati; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimaméanalaksana (3) 
says, ‘ (a unit of) 12 angulas is known as a téla, vitasti or 
mukha’ (Dedidasangulitilam ca vitastirmukhameva ca). The 
mulkha as well as vitasti is 12 angulas ; vitasti is the distance 
hetween the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the Jength of the middle of the oxtended palm 
(Pl. VI, figs 2 & 3). The Matsyapurana uses the word mulha 
in the passage Srakiyanqulimanena mukham  sydddvada- 
Singulam, i.e., the mulkha or the face of the image 
(equivalent to a (ala) should be 12 angulas of its own ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mukhamdnena karttavya sarrvvévayavakalpand, ch. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Purana then Jays down the whole 
height of the image as follows: The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 anyulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 bhaga (i.c., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 bhaga; from the 
navel to the (lop of the) organ, 1 bhdga; the thighs are two 
bhagas and the patella of the knee, 4 afgulas; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the fect) measure two 
bhagas in height, the feet being four angulas high.” The 


2 Maleayopurana, ch, 258, vy. 22-8: Angusthaparcvadarabhya vitastim 
yavadena (nl Grhe vas pratima karya nadhika éasyate budhath {| Axzodasattu 
rae karttacyé nadhika totah 1 Mathyottematanigtht tu = kiry® cittanusa 
ratah| 

2 Matayapurana, ch. 258, vy. 2629° Pratamamukhamanena navabhigan 
prakelpayet 1 Caturangula bhaved griva bhagena hrdayam punahil Nablustasmad 
adhah karya bhagenaikena éobhand 1 Nabheradhastatha medhram bhagenatkena 
kalpayet 1 Deibhagendyatavara yanunt caturangulell Jatighe doibhage vikhydte 
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full height of the image as given in the Brhatsamhita ir 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angnulas: verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 anrgulas; then in verses 16 and 17, the heights of 
the other parts of the body are given.’ A glance at Plate VI, 
Fig. 1 will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own angula and it should be noted that 
the part above the kesarekha (hair-line) is not included 
in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the ahove texts, 
the word tala is mentioned, though in the Matsyapurina a 
bricf reference is made to the dagatdla jmages of Rima 
(Dasarathi), Bali the son of Viroecana, Varaha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatala image of Vamana? One should 
refer in this connection to the utfama, madhyama and 
adhama dagataéla and severa) other varieties of the other 
tdla measurements like nardrddha tila, uttama naratila, 
satryangula navatala, navatala, astatala, suptatdlu, ete, as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhdinasdgama, Karana- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhanasigama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Sia showld be made 
according to the uttumadagatilu (124 angus), of Sxi, 
Bhinni, Uma, and Sarasvati, according to madhyamadugatala 
(120 aigulas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Siirya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the cleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Agvins, Blirgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sesa, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Reis, according to the adhama- 
dagatdla (116 an.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
natardhatéla (114 an), while the lords of the Daitvas, 


padan ca cuturanigulau. The sum-total of the above ig just 108 anguias; the 
height of the skull or rcatp is not melnded in the above for the reason that it mw 
generally put mside acme sort of a crown or head gear. which according to the 
same authority is 14 atgulas high (Caturddadangulastadranmaulirasya prakirtitah), 

1 Kanthiddradasa = hrdayam = hrdayannabhi ca tatpramanena | Nabhi- 
madhydnmedhrantaram ca tattulyameroklam|}) Ura cafigulaminatératuryuta 
vimdetistathd jetghc] Janukamwche caturangule ca paidau tattulyau, 

3° Ch. 259, of. 1-2—Dadatélah smrlo Ramo Balirrairacanistatha}l 
Nérasimhasoa saptatatasia Vimanah. The Brhalsamhita also, as T 
shown, refers {o the 120 atgula image of D&%arathi 
does not use the word tala, 


Varaho 
have already 
Rima and Vairocani Bali, but 


ayer 
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Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Céranas should be uttaomna- 
navatala (112 an.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanujas, perhaps the same as the 
mahdipurusas) should measure satryangula-navatila (111 an.) 
«nd those of Riksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatéla (108 an.); 
astatdla (96 an.) is prescribed for men, saptatala (84 an.) for 
Vetilas, sattala (72 an.) for pretas, patcatéla (60 an.) for 
hunchbacks, catustd@la (48 an.) for dwarfs, tritala (36 an.) 
for Bhitas and Kinnaras, deitila (24 an.) for Kusmandas 
(? Kumbhiindas) and ekatdila (12 ah.) for Kabandhas.’ 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsamhitd, nor Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi- 
valents. Kasyapa also, a8 quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is silent about it (Brhatsamhita, pp. 776-78). The 
Pratimilaksanam (edited by me, C. U. Press, 1932) follows 
these earlier works and does not mention the word tala. 
But most of the other works dealing with iconometry, which 
cannot be piven a very early. date, not only use it but 
also record very intricate details about it. Does it prove that 
tila ss a higher unit in iconometry was a comparatively late 
introduction, the carlier mode of distinguishing the well- 
known varieties of measurements being in terms of the lower 
unit, the aagula? 1 cannot help quoting the following lines 
from Gopinath Rao for elucidating my point: ‘* The reader 
would be inclined to believe that the phrases dagatala, 


1 'T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. Tho text further says 
that each of the above tdla measurements has three varieties, viz., ultama, 
madhyama and adhema (tesa pratyekamuttamamadhyamadhumebhedim bhavcantt), 
at being understood that the first and the last varieties are respectively 4 angulas 
tore and 4 angulas lesa than tho middle one which is normal. Sri-Kumira gives 
us a very detailed account of all these different tala measurements and their sub- 
varietses (Silparatna, T. 8. 8., Vol. II, pp. 94-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tri-tila 
images, it ia simply mentioned, ‘ Tridoyekatalameydnim prateminim vicakganah | 
Atgopahgadimanani pronneyet pirocéactrateh ‘|| The text enjoins that imeges of 
Gapapati (Vighnefa) should be made according to the wttame-pattcatéla or 
madhyoma-paficatéla measurements, some details of which sre afso appended. 
Tise hex fully utilised this text n bis work on iconometry (Talamana, M.A.9.I., 3). 
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paficatdla and ckatdla mean lengths equal to ten, five and one 
tala respectively, but unfortunately this interpretation does 
not seem to agree with the actual measurements; for example, 
the total length of an image made according to the uitama- 
dagatéla measurement is 124 angulas and the téla of this 
image measures 13% aiigulas ; dividing the total length by the 
length of the tala we find that there are only 9 falas in it; 
again, the total length of a catustéla image is 48 airgulas and 
its tala is 8 angulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set 
of proportions ’’ (Rav, Talamina or Jeonometry, p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the Jength of the 
tila in the above cases is the @gama literature (ef, his table, 
on. cit., pp. 86-37). Te could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, lis only remark being 
‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in’ the 
names given to the various proportions.’ Tt is possible that 
originally there was never a (fala unit of such varving 
measurements as laid down m the later figamice literature; 
over and above the smaller angula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of aigula was known (used in’ differentiating 
between the prarura, sama and nyina images of Varaha- 
mihira). This Jarger unit was composed of 12 aigulas, Iut 
was not referred to as a fala in the carlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and iconomediy 
(Pratimalaksana) has not been discovered as vet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ahgulas lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a fala Thus it is 
quite hkely that the la of different mesaurements wax 
a comparatively late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 
texts, both early and late, this unit of 12 angulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconometric texts were never 
mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 


a 
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W. S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalam mean- 
ing a short span’) and afigula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
tiz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or & equal parts of the whole height, 7.e., 
dasa, nava, asta, sapta or pafica lilas respectively; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
wigula, which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
gavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
stl more minule measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.’ It 1s 
ule, however, on the authonty of the earhest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one ab an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
baxed his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Tndian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

1 have already shown that several carly iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
bemg 12 angulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two afgtulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 angulas and the Jatter 12. 
Varihamihira mentions the naine of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Drainida mana in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
laksanam, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 28. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the Jength 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 angulus (Asyam sakeganicayam sodasa 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15); Utpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(Tathi- ca Nagnajit—Dvyangula kesarckhairam mukham 
sydt sodaséngulam). The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamadagatila variety, as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Kéranagama, Kamikagama, Vat- 


1 W. 8. Hadaway, * Some Hindu Silpadisiras, 0.2., 1914, p. 87. 
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khinaségama and Stlparatna, is also 133 to 14 angulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13}, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it). The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian iconographic 
art from a very carly time. An interesting comparison of the 
Dravida measure can be made with the face-length of the 
Buddha image as laid down in the Pratimalaksanam. This 
text says that the face of the Buddha image should be 133 
aigulas long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the 
forehead, the portion beneath it down to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence {o the end of the chin. The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 aiyulas, the portion below the nose 
down to the end of the chin should be a little in excess 
(; angulas according to the Chinese translation of the teat 
and 14 according to its Sanskrit original.® But the 
Kriyd-samuccaya, which includes a sort of a commentary 
on the above text on Buddhist iconometry, expressly says 
that the length of each of the three parts of the face is 44 
angulas. Reference may be made here, in vassim, to the 
face-length of the Mdlanya type of men as referred to by 
Varahamihira. The length of the face of this type of men 
should be 18 argulas; the passaye—pantcastau corddhvami- 
syam—bas been commented on by Utpala in the following 
way :—paiica ca astau ca paicastan tiayodasangulini | 
Orddhvamasyamirdhvadhaménenasyam civukdllalatantam 
yavat trayodasdngulam bhavati. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that though the full height of the Buddha image accord- 
ing fo the above Buddhist text uearly corresponds to the same 
of an image of the uttemadasatila type (the former measures 


1 Rac, Télamane, p. 44 :— 
1. End of the front hair to the akgisitra—4 an, 4 yavas, 
2. Akgisitra to nasikanta (end of the nose)—-4 an. 4 yavas, 
8. Nésikanta to owukanta (end of the chin)—4, an. 4 yavae, 
Total 18 ah. 4 yavas--Karana and Kamikayamas. 
In the Vatkhdnasdgama and Silparaina euch of the above seclions js 
reduced by 1 yava, so that the total length of the face becomen 
18 an. 1 yara. 
2 Pratimalakganam (C. U. Press, 1992), vv. 2-8 (p. 10). 
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126 angulas in height, thus being only 1 angula in excess of 
the height of the latter), the height of a Malavya type is only 
108 angulas. 

It will be of intcrest now to compare briefly the Indian 
canons of proportion with those in vogue among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of ancient times. I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to the very early 
Egyptian mode of dividing an crect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head, which occupies two squares, is thus ith of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the Jength of the medius.’ 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate types of head-dresses.” The basis of 
the canons fullowed in the Hgyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 


1 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156, 

2 1, K Acerya is wrong when he aays that the talamane as a sculptural 
measurement denoted a system in which the length of the face including the head 
ia stated to be the unit. Another statement of his, viz., ‘an image in of dasetale 
measure when its whole length is equal to 10 times the face including the head’, 
is also incorrect. P. K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22. 
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Agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (cf. the Varkhanasa- 
gama passage—Purusasya dakgmnahastamadhyamangulerma- 
dhyamaparvani vistaram ayatam va matrangulam). The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Ponipeii, now in the Naples Museum ; * it represents 
a young man in the very prite of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about onc-serenth of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess 1s due rather to obstinate 
power of endurance than to quickness or versatility’ (KE. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in bis bronze statues (of which 
copies only are extant) shows lis artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportious and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leatling with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’s Amazon, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who, 
though female in sex, is male m modelling and proportion ; 
her head with 1ts squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually reduced the figures to slimmer propor- 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles's sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heracum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’s ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
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accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7:1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’s Canon. One of his 
other statucs, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies), proves the same truth. The goddess, represonted 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head, and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
‘which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
vf academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 
‘Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller (about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.”* 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the bead to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompsou 
‘have shown, in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon onc special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules therefrom’ (p. 255). Still, it seems the Western 


2 H. A. Gardner, op cit., p. 489; ttalecs are mine. Lysippus wos one 
of the earliest sculptors to mtroduce the principle of making mon end things, 
hot as they were in nature (which was the mode of the earlier Greek sculptors), 
but as they appeared to ba; ‘that is to say, he did not so much consider the 
correctness t nature of the actual material form of his work, but rather the 
affect it produced on the eye of the spéctator, and was, so far, an impressionist.’ 
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artists generally follow this mode in representing an adult 
male body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we 
leave out the measurement of the dome of the head and 
ineasure the whole height of the figure in terms of the face- 
length, it will appear that the full height will approximate to 
nearly 9 times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
silpasdstras (P1. V1, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 
art, schools also arc usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body.' 

A few words are peeessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual parctice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flournshed in ancient’ and 
medieval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the Jarge number of available 
iconograpluc and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyahsambuddhabhiasita- 
buddhapratimalaksanam by name, J noted some measure- 
ments of as many ax L6 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. T found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approxunated to the corresponding details faid 
down in the text ; very few uf the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. By way of 
comparison [ measured several comparatively well-preserved 
images of Brahmanical divinities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Caleutta, and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found- that am many 


2 Rao saya that according to the canons ot Kuropean ait. a well-propor- 


tioned male figure ta equal to eight times the length of the head, a 
is eeven and o half times that of its head. He 15 not quite accurate when he 
describes the two types as agfatdla and sardhucaptatala respectively, He further 
observes, * Accordmg to European aitina the ear ia aud to extend from a Hne 
drawn actoss the side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which 
is drawn ou a fevel with the w ing of the pose: or, an the language of the Indian 
artist hetwean the bheusitra und the nasiputa-sitra, Sinulerly, the other rules 
arrived al by the Indian artist du not appear ta be divergent from those evolved 
by the Kuropean artist;’ T, A. G, Rao, Hlements, ete., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 


female figure 
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t 
instances the appoximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 
the 9th-L0th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Hastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
micasurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
ments being mainly of their height and rarely of their width. 
1 append the results of my observations in Appendix Cj in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimdimanalaksanam and 
for the sake of comparison quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsamhita.* A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

1 conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of 
V. A. Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian 
Iieratic art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these 
canons. Smith says, ‘“Phere is in the Hindu system nothing 
complicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other capou of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 
than are any other aids or methods..... ...... These Sistras are 
the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of 
Northern or Southern India.’* (.A., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). 
Hadaway remarks, ‘‘ The Hindu image-maker or sculptor 
does not work from life, as is the usual practice among 
Europeans, but he has, in place of the Jiving model, a most 
elaborate und beautiful system of proportions, which he uses 
constantly, combining these with close observation and study 
of natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatumical rules 


1 Pratimamanalakganam hus heen edited by P. Bose. But this edition 
is very defective, and it seems to have been based on an indifferent copy. I am 
indebted to my friend and sometime colleaguc st the (Calcutta University, Dr. 
P, C. Bagchi, Dr. es. Lettres, for kindly allowing me to utthee a much better 
copy of thus text brought by Inm from Nepal. 
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and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system which I know of, for the Indian one treats 
of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more ‘ scientific’ attachments of muscles and the 
articulation of bones ’’ (U.Z., 1914, p. 34). 


CHAPTER IX 
Cutt Icons 


Vyantara Devatas 


It has been shown in Chapter IiI of this book how the 
element of Bhakti ushered in striking changes in the religious 
outlook of a large section of the people of India. This ele- 
ment had Jong been present in the country especially among 
the previous settlers and the lower orders of the Indians, who 
used to offer homage and adoration (pijd) to the gods and 
goddesses of their choice. These deities were different in 
their essential traits from those venerated by the higher 
orders of the people, most of whom had their moorings in 
the Vedas. The transformation of a few of the latter into 
central deities of various orthodox cults originating in the 
post-Vedic period, and the appearance of newer sectarian 
deities as a result of the deification of some of the historical, 
semi-historical and mythical personages of ancient India 
seem to have been much influenced by the beliefs and 
practices of the primitive Indians. With the rise to import- 
ance of these newer cult-deities, the primitive folk gods and 
goddesses were relegated to the position of inferior or 
secondary deities described in early Jaina texts as Vyantara 
Devataés. In the changed set-up of the religious life of the 
people, most of them became accessories and attendants of 
the chosen divinities of the various sectaries, or of their 
principal aspects, while others appeared in the role of the 
opponents of the higher gods. But there can be no doubt 
that it was these primitive deities and their worship, which 
lay at the root of the evolution of the various cults associated 
with Brahmanical Hinduism, and to a certain extent with 
the development of Buddhism and Jainism. One of the ‘five 
recognised Brahmanical Hindu cults, tz., that of Ganapati, 
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retained to a great extent in the iconic type of its central 
deity its primitive form, and some of the forms of the 
principal deities of the other major Brahmanical cults seem 
to have been appreciably influenced by the earlier image types 
of the various folk divinities. 

The Jaina canonical literature enumerates the Vyantara 
Devatas usually im this manner: Pisicas, Bhiitas, Yakgas, 
Raksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and 
Gandharvas. The Buddinst texts also mention similar 
orders of divinities us Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Rakesasas, 
Gandbarvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas. 
Various sections of Brahmanical Hindu literature contain 
not only the names of these, but add many more names of 
such mythical beings, as Kumbhindas, Kabandhas, Daityas, 
Dinavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas, Sidhyas, Vidyfdharas, Pra- 
mathas, Ganas, etc. In fact, most, if not all, of these 
different groups are conmmon to the various early texts of 
India. The word ‘ Deva’ (or * Devati ©) in the Buddhist 
list is of special significance in this context, for it denotes 
the original character of many of these beings of which the 
Yaksas and the Nagas form the most mportant and interest- 
ing groups. These two along with the groups of the 
Gandharvas and the Apsarasas occupy also a very prominent 
place in the Brahmanical Hindu mythology. Reference may 
be made in this connection to the first three lines of the 
mantra recited by many Hindus in the tarpana and érdddha 
ceremonies when they offer water and other objects to the 
manes (Pitrganas), mythical heroes like Rama and Bhigma, 
the gods, the Yaksas and others. These three lines contain 
the names of most of the orders of these Vyantara Devatas : 
Devas, Yahsas, Nagas, Candharvas, Apsarasas, Asuras, 
Sarpas, Suparnas (Garudas), Trees (sacred ones), Jihmagas 
(a class of sacred reptiles), Khagas (sacred birds), Vidya- 
dharas, Jaladharas (sacred acquatic animals), Akasgagimis 
(Sadhyas and Siddhas), ete.’ 


» Deed Yaksastatha Naga Qandhareapsaraso'surik'| Krarah Sarph Supar 


gdéea tarava Jihmagah Khagqah| Vedyadhera Tatidhéniat hoivtkadagaminah | 
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Whatever may be the root meaning of the word Yakga', 
it does not fail to make its appearance in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of a class of beings, supernatural no doubt, but 
undoubtedly of a category far dissimilar to the order of the 
proper Vedic divinities. One of the earliest allusions to the 
Yaksas is to be found in the Atharvaveda where they are 
named as Itarajanih, ‘ other folks’; in the Paippalada 
version of the same text, however, the word used is 
‘ Punyajanah ’, ‘ sacred folks’. In later lexicons, both the 
words Punyajana and Itarajang are regarded as the synonyms 
of the word Yaksa, and that this was also their meaning in 
the Atharraveda passage is proved by the mention of Kubera 
or Vaigravaya as the king of the Yaksas (Yaksega, Yaksaraja, 
Yaksendra, etc.) ; in the developed mythology of later times, 
he was also the guardian of the northern quarter 
(CUttaradikpati). The association of the Yakgas and their 
king Kubera with mches (he is also called Dhanapati, 
Nidhipati) and one of their principal appellations, 
Guhyakas, mainly indicative of ‘ concealment ', may also be 
traced to this Atharvareda passage. Reference is made in 
it to the ‘ milking of ‘‘ concealment '’ (terodhd) out of the 
Universe (Viraj) by the ‘‘Rajatanabhi son’’ of Ka(au)bera ’.” 
The Yaksapati or Guhyakapati Vaisravana is referred to by 
Patafjali in his Mahdbhdsya several times, though his more 
common name Kubera is not mentioned. While comment- 
ing on Varitika 2 on Panini’s Sitra VI. 3, 26 (Devatddvandve 
ca) he appears to distinguish between two different types of 
divinities, namely, Vaidika and Laukika, and the gods men- 
tioned in this context by him can be placed under these two 
different groups. The names of the gods included in the two 


* 

3‘ Vedie Yakga, quick, ray of light, but aleo ‘“‘ ghost '', from yaks to move 
quickly; perhaps, swift creatures, changing their abode quickly and at will’: 
Rhys Davids and Stede, Pal:-Rnglsh Dietsonary, under Yakkha. In the Pali 
commentaries, the word Yakkha means ‘a being to whom a sacrifice (of expiation 
or propitiation) ws given’. Coomsraswamy thinks thet the word is non-Arysn in 
its origin. 

9 A.V., VIII. 10, 28: SodakramatsetarajandndgacchatiGmiterajand upahi- 
yanta tirodha chiti, Tasyah Kubero Vatsracano vatea Asidimapdtram patram. 
Tam Rajatandbhsk Kaberako'dhoktam tirodhameoddhok. 


48—1854 B, 
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compounds, Siva-Vaisravanau and Shkanda-Visakhau, un- 
-doubtedly fall under the Laukika (folk) group. Again, 
while commenting on Pammni’s Saitra, V. 2, 129 (Vatatisara- 
bhyam kukea), he says that Vaigravana had Pigicas (as his 
attendants—pisdcakt Vaisruvanah). There can be little 
doubt that the commentator refers here to the Yaksa 
attendants of Kubera, described here as Pisacas. His 
commentary on Varttika 2 on Sitra LT. 1, 133 (nrultrcau), 
clearly refers to the raised pedestals of (the images of) 
Vaisravana (ulthita dsaka Vaisravanasycti). Lastly, while 
commenting on Sitra Lf. 2, 34 (alpdctarau), he refers to the 
temples of Dhanapati (Kubera-Vaisravana), Rima (evidently 
Balarama) and Wesava (Krsna) were vamous kinds of 
musical instruments were played on in the assemblage of the 
worshippers (ardangasankha-tinarah prthaiinadanti sam- 
sadi prasdde Dhanapati-Riima-Kesaranam). 

Patafijali's evidence regarding the existence of Yakga 
images and shrines 1s corroborated by early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts, copious references to which have been collected 
by Coomaraswamy in his Yahsas (Part 1, pp. 17 ff). The 
Mahabharata tells us that there were far-famed shrines of 
Yakoinis at Mufijavata and Rajagrha where daily (naityaka) 
rituals were performed (IT. 83, 23 and TIT. &4, 85). The 
Agnipunina, while referring to respective positions of the 
temples of different deities in a town. enjoins that those of 
Yaksa and Guha (Karttikeya) should be set up in the 
northern sector of it (saumye Yaksa-Guhasya ca; Ch. 39, 
verse 12). It is a fact, however, that iconographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any 
explicit description of the Yaksa images. T. A. G. Rao hag 
collected several texis descriptive of such iconographic types 
as Vasus, Nigas (Nagadeva),. Sadhvas, Asuras, Apsarasas, 
Pisacas, Vetalas, ete., from various sources, but no mention 
of the Yakga type is made by him (op. cit., Vol. Il, Appendix 
B, Pratimalakganani, pp. 271-76). So, Hemadri’s charac- 
terisation of it on the basis of the Mayasamqraha is of great 
interest 7 the Yaksas should be made pot-bellied, two-armed, 
holding nidhis in their hands, and (he shown) fierce (due to) 
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drunkenness ; (their lord) Vaiéravana should hold a club in 
his hand '.” But there is no dearth of texts describing the 
iconic type or types of the cluef of the Yaksas, the reason 
undoubtedly lying in the fact that he was regarded as one of 
the Guardians of the Eight Quarters (Astadikpalas). Some 
of the important Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Vayu, Varuna 
aud others were his companions in this set-up, and thus he 
could command sufficient iconographic notice along with 
them. <A careful study of such texts characterising bis 
images brings out several important traits; these are: he is 
usually two-armed (rarely four), holding a club or mace 
(gada@) in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis 
(gahkha and padma) personiticd or not, is sometimes terrific 
in appearance, has cither aman (nara, no ordinary or mortal 
man, but some mythical anthropomorphic type) or a Jamb 
lor Ins mount, is pot-bellied and long-armed, But the fairly 
Jong description of Dhanada given in the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. OT, Ch. 58, Vv. 1-7) contains some interesting addi- 
tional iconographic traits, the most important of them being 
his northerner’s dress and armour (aptcyavesa, havaci), his 
four hands (the right ones carrying a mace and a spear, the 
left, a jewel and a pot), his fangs and moustache, and his 
consort Rddhi (Prosperity personified) seated on his left lap. 
There can be little doubt that many of these features are 
based on an iconographie type derived from the Kubera 
(sometimes described as Paficika) and Hiriti compositions of 
the Hellenistic art of Gandhiira.*?, It may also be noted here 
incidentally that the Kubera figures of the carly and late 
mediacval periods usually carved on the outer faces of 
Vaisnava or Saiva shrines as a Dikpila retain the pot-bellied 
feature and hold either a bag or sack (evidently of treasure), 
Caturvargacimtimant, Vo), U,- Viatakhayda, Pt. IT, p 188; Tundla 
dribhujah haryyd medhthastth madotkatah| Gadi Vatsracanah....... Hemadri 
mentions in this connection the names of such Yaksas as Siddhartha, Manibbadra, 
Rumanaé, Naudane. Kandut1, Pafcaka, Satkha, Manimin, Padma, Rimaka and 
others, and their king ia described us Dhan&dhipa (Kubera-Vaidravana). 
® The different iconographic texts collectively noticed above are in T. A. G. 
Rao, op. et, Vol. JI, App., pp. 263-6b. Knubera-Hariti reliefs from Gandhira 


have been studied by Foucher in his lecture on the Tutelary Pair in Gaul and 
India published in The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. 140-46, Pl. XVIII. 
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or ix shown squeezing the neck of a mongoose vomiting 
jewels ; they are generally seated on lotus in ardhaparyanka, 
the dangling leg resting upon either two jars (indicating the 
nidhis, Sankha and padma) or eght jars, one of which is 
upturned, representing the astanidhis : padma, mahapadma, 
makara, kacchapa, mukunda, nila, nanda and gankha (accord- 

ing to the Markandeyapurdna list). 
in comparing theory with the actual practice of the 
ancient Indian iconographers, we should bear in mind that 
though Yaksa types of the Maurya-Sunga period are known, 
there is no corresponding iconographic texts of that period. 
It has been suggested on several occasions im this book that 
in most cases the actual icome types of very early times 
were at the root of these texts, and this can he well demon- 
strated in this connection. A glance at the Yaksa image 
from Parkham (Mathura Museum), Patna Yaksas (Tndiau 
Museum) and Manibhadra Yaksa (Gwalior Museum) shows 
how the tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yakgas was incor- 
porated in a much later text utilised by Hemfadri. In most. 
of these images, the head and jiands are either gone or 
grievously damaged, thus making recognition of many other 
features difficult: and sometimes impossible. The Parkham 
Yaksa shows the Indian dress with long waist- and 
chest-bands, necklace, and broad breast-chain (graireyaka- 
haérabhari) and ear-ornaments ; its hands are gone, and thus 
we do not know what (if any) objects were placed in them. 
The Patna Yaksas are slightly differently dressed, but there 
cannot be any doubt about the Indian character of their 
Gresses. Manibhadra (PI. NITI, Fig. 3) wears thinner waist- 
and chest-bands and appears to have a sacred thread worn in 
the upariti fashion ; a round pot-hke object, it may be a purse 
or encased treasure (nidhi), hangs from his left hand, while 
his right hand (broken) seems to have held a yak-tail, the 
latter object being apparently one of the attributes of the 
Patna Yaksas.’ The original pedestals, wherever they are 
For s detatled discussion about the Patna, Parkham and Pawaya eculp- 


tures, cof Ro FP Chanda’s artucle on ‘ Four Ancient Yakea Statues’ an J.D.L 
Vol. (V (1921), pp. 47-84, a7! 
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preserved, are all very high, and this fact explains Patafijali’s 
observation about Vaisravana’s ‘raised pedestal’ (utthita 
dsaka Vaisravanasya) noted above. All these images, as also 
several other extant images of more or less similar types, 
were cult objects regularly worshipped by their devotees (the 
pedestal inscription of the Manibhadra image clearly proves 
it), and were set up in different shrines. But shrines might 
not necessarily mean structural temples in all cases, and 
many were the images that were placed under big leafy trees 
with which these Yaksas were prominently associated. It 
may be incidentally observed here that the usual association 
of many of the higher cult deities hke Visnu and Siva with 
particular trees (referred to in Brahmanical religious texts 
as sthala trhsas) should be traced to this primitive custom of 
associating these folk divinities with different trees. Refer- 
ence has already been made in Chapter VI of this book to 
the solicitation of the ritualists to the spirits residing in the 
irce (being felled for its wood to be used for making a divine 
image) to leave it and reside elsewhere (Brhaltsamhita, Ch. 57, 
v. 11). Some early archacological evidence in support of 
this trait of the primitive folk cults may be noted here. 
Plate VIUI, figure 5 of this book contains a line drawing 
of an Amaravati seulpture in which a human face is shown 
on a tree-trunk; there is no doubt that the face stands for 
the spirit residing in the tree. Another fragmentary sculp- 
ture (P]. XJII, Fig. 2) finally settles this point; it shows 
the head and upper pari of a big-eyed Yaksa beneath some 
sort of a structure with the top portion of a tree and prob- 
ably a heap of coins arranged in cylindrical form in the 
background. ‘The inscription in Brahmi script of the 2nd 
or 1st century B.C. gives out the identity of the Yaksa as 
Candramukha, and of the particular tree where it dwelt as 
Vakula (the tree in the relief may stand for this species 
botanically known as Mimusops Elengt).’ It is unfortunate 


2 The inscription was read by RK. P, Chanda es Yegocada mugocaka nivesi. 
But there is no doubt about tts correct form read by Sivaramamurti, which i 
Yakho cedamukho vaku(la)nivdsi meanmwg ‘the Yakga Candramnkhs, the dweller 
of the Vakula (tree)’. Sivaramamurt: remarks, ‘The presence of @ tree snd & 
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that the figure of Candramukha Yakga, the dweller of the 
Vakula tree, was not found intact, and we are not in a 
position to say what its attributes and mount were. It is 
probable, however, that his hands might have been in the 
namaskara mudra, as the hands of Kubera and some other 
Yaksas in Bharhut are, their role, here and at Bharhut, 
being that of so many worshippers of Buddha. ‘The extant 
Yaksa figures on the Bharhut rail have been labelled by the 
artists of Bharhut as Virndako Yakho, Kupiro Yakho, 
Ajakalako Yakho, Gangeya Yakho, Sucilomo Yakho and 
Supavaso Yakho. Of them Viridaka and Kubcra Yaksas 
are the guardians of the southern and northern quarters 
respectively, while the other four are not associated with any 
major or Minor quarters. But the Bharhut artists appear 
to have distinguished their separate identities by means of 
different mounts (réhanas) or pedestals shown under them. 
Virudaka Yakha (Virtidhaka Yaksa), Kupiro  (Kubera- 
Vaisravana), Gangeya (Gamgito in the Pah texts), Saiciloma 
(the ‘ needle-baired '), Supaviisa (Supravasa)—all have their 
hands in the namaskara mudra and are dressed in a similar 
manner, but they have different mounts beneath them. 
Thus, Kubera stands on the back of a malformed pot-bellied 
Yaksa sitting on his haunches (PJ. NUT, Pig. 1), Viridhaka, 
on a high rocky ground (trees are shown on cither face of the 
pedestal), Gamgito’s right leg is placed on the top of a tree, 
while his left one is firmly placed on the back of a tusker, 
Hitciloma stands erect on the coping stone (ugnisa) of a rail- 
ing (redvka), and Supravasa stands with right knee slightly 
bent on a caparisoned tusker trotting to right. AjakAlaka, 
whose hands are shown in different poses (his right hand 
holds a half-blossomed Jotus-flower, his left hand being in 
the katthasta pose) stands in a graceful pose on the back of a 
composite animal, unfortunately very much broken, with 


Cattya besde the Yakea (named Caudiamukba) should explain the word valu, 
for Yakgas often lived im trees. The tree should then no doubt be a vakula tree 


(Mimusops Elengs), the sculptor having missed the letter la', Amarapats Sculp- 
tures, p. &2 
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‘ the tail of a makaru (a mythical aquatic animal somewhat 
resembling an alligator) and the forelegs of a lion or tiger ’. 
The unnamed figure carved on one of the uprights of the 
Bharhut railing, however, does not seem to belong to any 
order of the Vyantara Devatas. It was described by 
Cunningham as a foreign soldier on account of its dress and 
other features (some sort of foot-wear, close-fitting coat and 
broad sword). KR. P. Chanda on the same grounds identified 
it as Asura (demon) Vapracitti who is described in the 
Samyukta Nihdya as wearing boots and moving about armed 
with a dagger. Barna would identify it as Mihira, the 
framan Sun God, on account of its northern dress (udicya- 
resa, the main characteristic of the North Indian Sirya 
image). But none of these suggestions appears to be correct, 
for they do not account for ‘ the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow with its long ends 
streaming in the end’ (Cunningham). Cunningham could 
not understand its significance, though his description of it 
Is correct. Jt seems to be nothing but the Indian way of 
representing the * diadem’, the wunistakable sign of Greek 
royalty. This feature and the non-Indian dress as well as 
the grape-bunch in its right hand led me to suggest that the 
figure may be an idealised representation of some Indo-Greek 
king, probably Menander, who had close connection, politi- 
“atl and cultural, with Indian interior (Pl. XII, Fig. 4). 
Several unnamed figures which may represent Yaksas 
are found in Bharhut, the identifving inseriptions by their 
side being lost, their exact identity cannot be ascertained ; 
many such figures in the early Buddhist art of India 
leave little doubt about the existence of an elaborate icono- 
graphy of the primitive deities long before the iconographic 
details of the higher cult gods and goddesses were systema- 
tised,—some on the lines of these earlier folk deities. When, 


1 For elaborate comments on these Pharut reliefs and their reproductions, 
ser B. M. Barua, Bharut, Vol. TI, pp. 67 f., and Vol, TIT, Plates LV-LIX. 

2 For fuller detaila in support of my suggestion, of. my article ‘A Dharhut 
Railing Sculpture’ in Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the Indian History 
Cougress (1947), pp. 66-8, 
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however, this was done, the latter had been much absorbed 
in the principal divimities or their various aspects, and many 
details about their earlier seonographic traits were forgotten 
and not canonised. We meet their counterparts in the 
various yate-keepers (dvarapalas) of the shrines of a Siva or 
a Vigne, and in similar other accessories of the cult-deities. 
The Mahabharata (111. 83, 9 and 52 and 208) seems to 
indicate this process of gradual transformation, when it 
emphasises the association of the Yakgas as ‘ treasure-hiders ' 
with the Nagas, the former being described as the * gate- 
keepers of the Naga-Tirtha at Kurukgetra, riz., Arantuka 
and Tarantuka on one side and Macakruka on the other ; 
these are Yaksa gate-keepers, as well as places bounding the 
holy land '.! But Kubera, the lord of the Yakgas, did not 
lose his separate entity even m= much later times, though 
his image was necessarily of a subsidiary character. Refer- 
ence may be made here to one such icon of the god belonging 
tu the late Gupta period, now in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum. ‘''wo-armed bejewelled Kubera, slightly — pot- 
bellied, is shown seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on a 
cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure, 
perhaps symbolising the gaidkha- and padma-nidhis) on one 
of which dns right Jeg is placed ; he holds a cup in bis right 
hand and a pouch in his left and is shown attended on either 
side by a bearded male, and a female (Pl. XIV, Fig. 2). 
The iconography has no doubt developed to a great extent by 
this period, but its former traits are not altogether 
obliterated, 

The next group of folk gods and goddesses retained till 
much later tunes their iconographic entity to a greater 
degree, though here also elaborate developments took place. 
The Nagas and the Naginis had far more individualistic 
iconographic traits from the carliest times, and the wide pre- 
valence of the ‘ snake-cult’ in India also explains their 
retention. Before the question of the iconographic types is 
discusred it is necessary to say a few words about the cult 


+ EH. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p, 149. 
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itself. The practice of adoration of the serpent is very 
primitive in India and it has also some Vedic association 
(most probably the result of the culture contact of the Aryans 
with the previous settlers of India). The Rgvedic Ahi 
budhnya, the ‘ serpent of the Deep ’, representing the bene- 
ficent aspect of Ahi Vrtra, may stand for an atmospheric 
deity; in this association the serpent form seems to be 
emphasised more or less figuratively. But many passages 
in the later Vedas, like the Yajus and the Atharra, especially 
in the latter, unmistakably refer to the great awe and venera- 
tion in which these dread, and at the same time beautiful, 
objects of nature were held. Various snake-gods are men- 
tioned by name in the Atharvaveda in different contexts,’ 
and they are associated in some passages with the Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Punyajanas (Yaksas) and the Manes (VIII, 8, 15: 
Gandharvdpsarasah — sarpdinderanpunyajandinpitrrn). Five 
among them, Tirasciraji, Prdaku, Svajo, Kalmasagrivo and 
Svitro are the respective guardians (raksitd) of the southern, 
western, northern, eastern and upper quarters. Nay, even 
in one of these Atharcareda passages (VIIT. 10, 29) we find 
probably the first mention of the epic Taksaka described here 
as a descendant of Visala (Taksako Vaisdleyo). Dirtarastra, 
the son of Trivant (Dhrtarastra Airivato) is also named in 
this connection as the person who milked poison, the subsis- 
tence of the serpents, from Viraj (the Universe) ; Dhrtarastra 
is sometimes the name of a Nagaraja in Jater Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts. He is the best of the Nagas according 
to a Mahabharata passage (IV. 2, 17), and the later 
confusion between the two meanings of the word naga (‘a 
snake ’ and ‘ an elephant ’) seems to be present in another 
statement in the same passage that Airivana (in southern 
rescension, Airavata) is the best among elephants. The 
Great Epic also meritions one Manimat, a Naga, and the 


1A, V., TH. 26 & 97; V. 18, 66; VIT. 56, 1: X. 4, 18. Some of the 
names are Tiradcirfjt, Aeita, Svaja, Babhru, Prd&ku, Katkeparvan, Kairate, 
Prena, Wpatrpya, TaimSte, Apodaka, Svitra, etc. These names are not common 
in the epic and Purfinic texts, though in the name of Babhruvahana, the son of 
Arjuna and the Naga princess, we may find the survival of the Vedic Babhru, 
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nate perlaps contains an allusion to the common belief 
persisient through the ages that the serpents bear jewels on 
their hoods. The epic and Puragic tales about the Nagas 
being the sons of Kadru and many other myths associated 
with them leave little doubt about the fact that popular 
Imagination was greatly excited about them. Their males 
were Inany, and as ip the case of the Yakgas and the Yaksinis, 
the Niigas and the Nagiis were some of the most common 
umong the folk divinities. The Grhyustitra account of the 
‘ Surpabah *, the performance of which amnual rite was pro- 
Jonged for no Jess a period than the four months of the rains, 
served * the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding off 
the snakes’. The custom of worshipping the Astandgas 
(Vasuki, Takgaka, Sega, Ananta and others) and the snake 
goddess Manasi during the rains and especially an the Niga- 
paficwnl day (usually falling in the month of Srivana), even 
How current 1 Bengal, seems to he the popular counterpart 
Of the Sarpabah of the Grhyasutras. The citly Buddhist 
and Jaina religious texts also do vot tal to supply us many 
interesting facts about the wide prevalence of the popular 
cull in India. Vayel has rightly drawn our attention to the 
passage in the Cullaraqqa (VL 6) in which four tribes ol 
kerpent-Kings (ahirdje-hulanid ae mentioned *, The names 
of the kings are Virupaikhha, Krapatha (dlapatrad, Chabya- 
pula and Kaohagatamakas of (bese the first {wo are well 
known in Buddhist hterature.” The Buddhist texts 
frequently refer also to various Naga chiefs Uke Muca(ilinda, 
Naihya, Apalala and others Who came to pay respects to the 
Buddha on different occasions, There ave many early reliefs 
hailing from different places of India where these themes are 
Musirated. Reference should he niude 
to the ope and Purime account of Krana’s eneounter 
With Naga Niliya of the Mathis region, and his victory over 
and severe chastisement of the serpent chief, the inner nigni- 


in this connection 


‘The vehef is very old: Varihamubirea save, © Th 
f ; ‘ Ye. & auakes of the line 
of ‘Takyaho and Vasuh:, and the snekee romnme ut owill (hamagahy baa chan 
biue-tinged pearls in their hoods ** (Lrhateantata, LXXKI 25) : 
1B. Vo sel, Inchan Serpent Lore, » 10 ; 
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ficance of the whole story being the supersession of the more 
primitive Naga cult by the newer and more generally accepted 
Krsna cult of the Mathura region (cf. supra, p. 112). A 
candidate for admission to the Buddhist order was often 
asked whether he was a Niga or not (Griinwedel, Buddhist 
Art, p. 44). It may be presumed that the question was put 
to ascertain whether the particular person was primanily an 
adherent of the Naga cult or not. 

Before | describe sume of the early and late iconographic 
types of the Nagas and the Naginis as represented in Indian 
art, T shall refer only to a few of the texts of the mediacval 
period, which describe the Naga or Niagini types. This is 
necessary to show in what manner the nature of the latter 
was determined by the former. Heniidri quotes five couplets 
from Maya (evidently Mayasamygraha from which he takes 
his materials for the description of the Yaksas), where the 
pecuharitics of the figures of Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Sanhhapala and Kulika Nagas are described. 
In the last part of the extract are given the following common 
traits of the reonograplie type : ‘ the Nagas have two tongues 
and arms, and seven hoods with jewels on them; they hold 
rosary of beads (aksusitra) in their hands and are endowed 
with curling tails; their wives and children bear erther one 
or three hoods’. The Visnudharmottara (Bk. TTT, Ch. 65, 
verses 2-8) describes Ananta Naga as ‘ four-armed, endowed 
with many hoods with the beautiful earth goddess standing 
on the central hood; in the right hands of the god are to be 
placed a lotus and a pestle, while his left hands should hold 
n ploughshare and a conch-shell’. Mention here of the 
‘ sea of liquor’, ‘ palm tree ’ and other features in associa- 
tion with the divine Niga leaves little doubt that Ananta in 
this context is no other than an incarnation of the Tord 
Visnu, and is closely associated from the iconographic point 
of view with Samkargana or Balarima. The 17th century 
text of Silparatna characterises the iconography of the 


' Hemadri, cp. ct, p. 199. The Iast three lines of the tant read; 
Dojikra biharah supta phandmanisamencitak | Akgasittradharih: sarve hundska- 
putchasamyutal | Rksbhagdeteibhaga ta hyctajjaytsutadayeh} 
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Nagas in two couplets: these verses lay down that ‘ the 
Nagas are human in shape from the navel upwards, their 
lower part being serpentine in form; they have encircling 
hoods on their heads; the hoods may be one, three, five, 
seven or nine; they should have two tongues, and should hold 
a sword and a shield in their (two) bands ’.' 

Two of the carliest figures of the Nigariijax are to be 
found in the Bharhut railings. Of these that of Elapatra 
on the Prasenajit pillar in the scene of the Naga chief's 
meeting the Buddha is very interesting. Plate X1V, Fig. J, 
depicts first the five-hooded Nagaraja in his natural form in 
his element (water) with a damsel standing on his middle 
hood (cf. the Visnudharmottara description of Ananta) ; 
then in the right corner he is shown advancing towards the 
left with his hands in the namashara mudrd accompanied 
by his queen and daughter, and lastly im the left corner he 
alone is shown kneeling down and paying homage to the 
Buddha symbolised by the Bodhi tree with Vajrisana 
beneath it. In the second appearance of Elipatra, only the 
upper parts of him and his queen and daughter are shown, 
and they are all human with the snake-loods behind their 
heads, the two ladies having only one hood each (cf. the 
Mayasamgraha description of the Naginis), Finally, we 
see the all-human Nagaraja making his obeisance to the 
master, his five snake-hoods being shown sideways on his 
head by the artist in order that the spectator may have a full 
view of them. Cakravaka Nagaraja on another Bharhut 
railing is shown standing with his hands in the namaskara 
mudra on a high rock by the side of a lotus lake, having a 
heavy turban and the usual five snake-hoods; here also the 
figure is all human except the hood attachment behind the 
head. _ These as well as similar other figures in the carly 
Buddhist art of Central India, Gandhara and Amaravati are 
to be understood as representing the Niigas assuming some- 


}  Silperatna (aa quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op, eit., Vol. IT, A i 
p. 2374): Na&ganam vakeyate ripan nabherurdhoam narakrtsh | Gide a. 
bhigam masiake bhogamandalam|| Ekam phanatrayom capi patiea of sapta rh 
nava| Dvijikvaste mdhatevyah khadgacarmakarairgntahh 
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times the almost complete human form in the presence of 
the Buddha, just as the Yaksas (the names of some of them 
are probably indicative of their original beast form,—ef. the 
name Siciloma, perhaps it describes a porcupine) hid some 
of their ungainly physical features before the Master. But 
the Naga images, found in the Mathura region and mostly 
to be dated in the early centuries of the Christian cra, are 
real cult objects, masmuch as they were cnshrined by their 
votarics, A Suwnskrit inscription (in the Lucknow Museum 
collection) tells us of a local deity, by the name of Dadhikarna, 
whose shrinc was probably near the Buddhist Vihara 
founded by Huvishka in the year 47 (Kanishka Era). The 
Naga image from Chargaon (a village, 5 miles due south of 
Mathura) is a typical cult. object of this type where the hoods 
(now their number is raised to seven) are ‘ part of a complete 
serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the front and 
at the back of the sculpture’. The dual nature of Nagadeva 
is fully given expression to by the artist ‘ by portraying a 
human being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent ’.? 
The type in a modified form was similar to Baladeva, one 
of whose aspects is based on a trait of this primitive folk cult. 

Most of the Naga and the Niagini figures of the Gupta 
and later periods are shown in the role of accessories to the 
higher cult gods, especially Visnu. Their hybrid icono- 
graphic type is retamed; but when the figures of Adi, Sega 
or Ananta Naga are shown as so many seats or couches of 
Visnu seated or Jying down, they are usually represented in 
their original form of huge polyeephalous snakes with many 
coils. Sesa Naga or his consort in the Varaha reliefs are 
shown, however, according to the conventional hybrid form, 
their upper part being human and lower, serpentine. But 


8 3. P. A. Vogel, op. cit., p. 42, Pl. Via) and (6). Vogel emphasises the 
spirited attitude of the standing Naga with his raised mght arm (left broken, pro- 
leably the hand held a cup). The mecnption engraved on the baek of the 
image shows that it was orginally set up st a tank during Huviehke's time 
(year 40 of the Kanishka Era). The Kukargam Naéga image also reproduced by 
Vogel (op. cit., Pl. VIb) haa the upper part much better preserved; the cup in the 
left hand and the raised right hand are in tact (is the right hand in the abhaya 
pose?). The Naga appears to wear a vanemild. 
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shown singly, the Naga appears as a buman being with 
snake-hoods attached belund his head. This motif is illus- 
trated by the very beautiful Naga mage from Khitching in 
the district of Mayurbhany (Orissa) reproduced here (Pi. XLV, 
Vig. 8). The two-wrmed Naga stands in a charming pose 
(dvibhanya) holding # Jong thick garland in his two hands, 
wearing many ornaments, and having a gracelu) canopy of 
seven hoods. But the eaquisite Nagin tigure from the same 
place is part woman and part serpent, her lower half coiling 
round a column: she has three hoods in accordance with the 
iconographic texts, and holds a yak-tail (caurt) and a pitcher 
in her right and leit hands respectively (PIL. XX, Fig. 1). Tt 
is profitable to compare these two beautiful art objects: of 
Orissa of the mediaeval period with two hicratie figures of 
Naginis from Central and Eastern India. The first of these 
hails from Sutna (Madhya Pradesh) and shows an elaborate 
composition with the central figure of the Nigini, an eight- 
armed female seated in lelitahsepa on a dowble-petalled Jotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion, with various attendants 
on all her sides (PI. XX, Fig. . The poddesy is otherwise 
human in appearance, but her snake-hoods (possibly seven 
in mmaber, this being a departure from the textual mjunction) 
and a jarge number of hands distinguish her from ordmary 
mortals. In order to establish her identity definitely the 
artist engraves the label—S7r7 Naini (Sit Nagini) in mediaeval 
Braluni characters. She may wWustrate the Jaina version 
of the snake goddess, her Bralimanical counterpart being 
Manasi. The latter 1s represented by the other relief hailing 
from Birbhum in West Bengal. The seven-hooded and 
two-armed goddess is scated in the same pose on a double- 
petalled lotus placed over a jar from which two snakes are 
coming out; she wears various ornamenis among which is 
shown a sarpa-kucabandha (breast-band made of snakes) and 
holds a hoeded snake in her left hand, the object in her right 
hand being indistinct; Saratkiru and Astika, her husband 
and son respectively according to the epic and Puranic 
tradition, are seated on cither side of her. Both the sculp- 
tures stand for the snake goddess conceived in different ways, 
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and their divine character is emphasised by the number of 
hoods and of the Lands in the case of the former. 

The Gandharvas and Kinnaras are two other classes of 
mythical beings of a semi-divine character, which played a 
secondary part in the religious literature and art of ancient 
and mediaeval India. One of the earliest references to the 
former is to be found in the same section of the Atharvaveda 
(VII. 10) wherefrom the allusions to the Yaksas and the 
Nagas have becn cited above. The Gandharvas are men- 
tioned in this context with the Apsarasas (‘ the maidens of 
the waters ’), and special mention is made here of Citraratha, 
Vasuruci and Stiryavareas in this connection. In post-Vedic 
literature their names are often found associated with 
various myths, and Citraratha is almost invariably described 
as the hing of the Gandharvas in the Makabtharata and the 
Ramayana. The Gaudharvas are believed to be the deni- 
zeps of the air or atmospheric region, and the towns 
associated with their name, Gandharra nagaras, are 
supposed to have no real existence. This belief is found very 
early, for we find Patafijal referring to it while commenting 
on a Varttiha of Panini’s Siitra, Striyd@m (IV. 3).2 But it 
has not prevented in any way the formation of concrete con- 
cepts about them physical forms m the minds of the Indians 
from early times. They arc described in some comparatively 
late iconographic texts such as Mfnasira, Mayasamyraha 
(as quoted by Hemidri in his Caturcargacintémani, Vrata- 
khanda, Part 1, p. 189), ete. Mdnasdra in its section on 
Yakga-Vidyadharadilaksanam describes the Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras together, but the verses are corrupt. The descrip- 
tion given here seems to characterise both as having animal- 
like legs (really lower part of the body), the upper part being 
human in form with a face like that of Garuda; their arms 
are endowed with wings, (they wear) lotus crown and (have) 
colour of the shade of a flower; they are also associated with 


2 Mahabhaaye, Kielhorn’s Edition, Vol. If, p. 106; Yatha Gandharna- 
Regerdnt dirate dréyanta upeértya ca ndpaiabhyante..... 
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sweet songs and musical instruments.’ In Chapter VIL of 
this book a distinction has been made between these two 
iconographic 4ypes, and Kinnaris have been equated with 
horse-faced (Aévamukhi) Yaksinis. But the Mdnasdra does 
not seem to distinguish between the two. The Mayasai- 
graha does not at all refer to the hybrid form of the 
Gandharvas (Kinnaras are not described here), but gives a 
general idea about them in this way: ‘ The Gandharva, 
handsome in appearance, should be made as conferring boon 
on his devotees, wearing a crown and car-ornaments, holding 
a club, and engaged in playing on a lyre ’.? 

The iconograpne types of the Gandharvas, as preserved 
in Indian art from a very early period, conform partially to 
the description given in the Méanasira. Some of the garland- 
bearers (mdlidhdris), shown hovering in the air round such 
symbolic representations of the Buddha as a stépa, ete., in 
the carly Buddiist monumeuts of Central India (Bharhut. 
Sanchi), are very olden shown with bird-like lower parts, with 
wings attached to their arms, with a luman head and torso. 
and adorned with crowns, ear-rings and other ornaments. The 
musical instrument is no doubt absent here, but it should be 
noted that their hands are shown holding garlands in these 
reliefs, Gandharvas, both male and female, however, are 
painted in the Ajanta frescoes with sitnilar hybrid forms, 
but are shown playing on the rin@ with their hands. This 
is also the way in which they are represented in early and 
late mediaeval relief compositions as accessories to the 
central figures of different cult-icons, Visnu, Siva and others. 
To heighten the cmotional ocffect of such representations, 
they are often shown in pairs on the prabhavali of the cult 
image, the male playing on a musical instrument and the 


30 Gitarmaridhanas ca Gandhareamity hathyate| 
Caranam pasuramanam cordhoakayam fu narabhomll 
Vadanay Garudabhivam bahuhau(ca) pakgayultau} 
Mokutam kamalaysktam puspasacchdyam varnam'l 
Paritah karuparinam Kennarasya tu avariipam| 
These lines appear to he equally applicable to the Gendharvas and the 
Kinnatas; Manasira (Acharya), Ch 58, p. 370, 
2 Varada bhaktalohandm kit? hundali gadt| 
Karyassurapi Gandharco otndvadyatatastatha|i—as quoted by Hemidri 
op. cit., Vratakhanda, Pt. I, p. 199. 
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female dancing to its tune. A Gandharva or Kinnara couple 
from Deogarh (Lalitpur sub-division, Jhansi district, 
Madhya Bharat) of the late Gupta period, illustrated here 
(Pl. XVI, Fig. 1), is of great interest in this connection. 
The pair stand facing each other on either side of a tall tree 
inside a beautifwly designed arc of a medallion; their upper 
part is human with wings (the arms are not distinct, but 
the wings are), the legs below the knee are also human, the 
feet only being those of a bird; they have ‘ goggle eyes’, 
like those of a Garuda as represented in early and late 
mediaeval art. Griinwedel’s remark about the Gandharva- 
Kinnara type, which he considers to be a purely Indian one, 
should be quoted here: ‘ These secondary deities may have 
been originally represented in the costume of the aborigines 
of India... .’ It is based on the representation of a 
Kinnara couple in one of the reliefs on the coping stone of 
the Bharhut railing, illustrating the Kinnara Jataka; the 
couple are ‘ so represented as to be scen only to the knees 
and who appear to be wearing leaves of trees round the body 
(parna: leaf and feather)’.’ The Apsarasas did not appear 
to have had any peculiar iconographic trait of their own, 
inasmuch as they are usually shown in the forms of exceed- 
ingly beautiful damsels from the carly period onwards. The 
Bharhut rehef depicting the joy and merriment among the 
gods after Mira’s defeat contains the dancing figures of the 
four Apsarasas described by the artist as: (1) Misrakest, 
(2) Alambusi, (8) Subhadri and (4) Padmavati (cf. Pl. TI, 
Fig. 23). They appear as so many beautiful danseuse and 
very similar is the way in which they are represented in 
Indian art of Jater times. The river goddess, Ganga and 
Yamuna, so frequently shown on the temple doors of the 
Gupta and the early mediaeval periods can justifiably be 
traced to these proto-types, though they are not depicted in 
the dancing pose. Their gracefully standing figures as 
¥ Grinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 48, fig. 22. Though he has no doubt about 
the Indian character of the type, he thinka that the winga are of Wert Asian 


form, and the airen type of these secondary deitics was a result of the admixture 
ef primitive Indian and ‘ antique" forms, 
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architectural decorations (cf. the Besnagar Gang’) are after- 
wards endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities (cf. the 
Isvaripur Ganga) or exceedingly beautiful women of a volup- 
tuous type (cf. the figure of Ganga in the Rajshahi Museum ; 
Pl. XVII, Fig. 3). The Besnagar Ganga stands in a very 
graceful pose on the back of a Makara, a mythical crocodile, 
with legs crossed (? the ridgala pose as described in the 
Visnudharmottara) ; her right elbow rests on the shoulder of 
an attendant, and a male figure on the left corner is striking 
a biow to the snout of the animal (this may be Bhagiratha 
goading it to move swiftly (Pl. XV, Fig. 4). 

Before an account of the ‘ Devatiis ’, the Yaksinis and 
the iconographic types based’ on them are given, it is 
necessary to study an iconic type and its variants which 
appear to have been derived from the Yaksa and Naga types 
discussed above. Images of Ganapati, the god who became 
the principal object of worship of the Gainapatyas, one of the 
five recognised Brahmanical sects, appear to be basically 
connected with these two groups of folk divinities. A brief 
notice of the origin of the cult itself will be necessary before 
the iconic forms of the god and a few of the corresponding 
iconographic texts are considered at some Jength. Tt has 
been the opinion of many scholars that the cult of 
Ganapati was a comparatively late development. R. G. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that as there is no mention of 
Ganapati and his worshippers in any of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions and ag the description of the image of Ganapati in the 
chapter on Pratimilaksanam of the Brhatsamhitai seems to 
be an interpolation, this elephant-headed and pot-bellied god 
came to be regularly worshipped after the late Gupta age. 
He, however, traces the beginnings of this worship to the 
veneration paid by many Indians to such ‘ imps and evil 
spirits’ as Sala, Katamkata, Usmita, Kugmandardjaputra, 
Devayajana and others mentioned in the Manava Grhyastitra 
and the Yajfavatkya Smrti* They are collectively described 

1 HR. G@ Bhandarkar, Vatsrariem, Saivism and Mumor Religious Systems, 


FP. 148-50. He doubts whether all the six sub-sects of the Gandpetyas se described 
hy Anantiuandagin in his Sembharadigesjayabaeya actually exuwted at the time af 
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in these texts as well as in the Mahabharata og Vinayakas 
who were prone to possess men and women, make them 
failures in life and put obstacles in their performance of good 
deeds ; the texts also lay down various ways of propitiating 
these spirits and thus freeing oneself from their possession. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the main characteris- 
tics of Ganapati-Viniyaka os the ‘ King of obstacles ’ 
(Vighnaraja), the * destroyer of obstacles ’ (Vighna-vinasana) 
and the ‘ bestower of success’ (Siddhidata) after proper 
propitiation can be traced to the traits of the ‘ imps and evil 
spirits ’, the like of whom can even be found in the earlier 
Grhyasitras (cf. supra, p. 73, f. n.),. In the Yajaavalkya 
smrti (I. 271 ff.) one Vinaiyaka came to be described for the 
first time as the son of Ambiki, and this was the beginning 
of the very confused mythology about the origin of Ganapati 
to be found in later literature. T. A. G. Rao has collected 
& good many stories about this topic from several Puranas 
and Agamas, in which the god is variously described ag the 
son of Parvati alone, as the son of Siva and Parvati, and 
even having an independent origin.’ This shows the 
attempts of the later mythologists to bring this cult-god in line 
with the more important cult deities, Siva and Sakti, of much 
carlier origin. It should be noted, however, that Ganapati’s 
affiliation was at first sought mainly with those of the cult 
deities who had many primitive and un-Aryan traits in their 
composition ; but in much later Puranas like the Brahma- 
vaivartta Ganega is sometimes described as one of the 
aspects of Krsna. The literal meaning of Ganapati is ‘ the 
leader of the Ganas ’ who have almost invariably been asso- 
ciated with Siva (the association of Rudra, the Vedic 
counterpart of Siva, with Marutganas should be noted in this 
connection). Siva is sometimes described in the Maha- 
bhéirata as Ganegvara, and this may also explain his ideo- 
logical association with Ganapati.” The elephunt-head of 
SamkerAcirya. Wat reliefa depicting the elephant-headed end pot-bellied divinity 
undoubtedly go back to the early Gupte age, if not still earlier. 
2 Elements, cic., Vol. I, pp. 85-45. 


% Ganefvata is also one of the names of Vignu among the one thousand 
names of the god (Visnusabasranama) given in Ch. 140 of the Annédsanaparva in 
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the lutter may be explained by referring to the animal faces 
of the Mahaparisadas of Rudra as described in the Skandabhi- 
seka (ch. 45) chapter of the Salyaparva of the Great Epic. 
These Parisadas (Ganas) who are described in this context 
as so many attendants of Skanda bear the faces of various 
animals and birds such as tortoise, cock, crow, owl, parrot, 
falcon, dog, fox, boar, elephant, lion, etc. (vv. 76 ff.). The 
Siva temple of Bhumara (c. 6th century A.D.) contained the 
figures of many Ganas with faces of various animals and 
birds on its walls. Another explanation of the characteristic 
iconography of Ganapati may be sought in the fact that he 
combined in him some of the characteristic traits of both the 
Yakgas and the Nagas Coomaraswamy pomted out long ago 
that Ganesa was undoubtedly a Yakga-ty pe, and an clephant- 
headed Yakga is to be found in an Amaravati copmig.t The 
tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksus is prominent in 
Ganega and he possesses the head of 1 Naga in the sense of 
an clephant (Naga meant a snake as well as an elephant). 
The current idea about the association of this god of peculiar 
iconographic traits with wisdom seems to have been due to 
the confusion made between his mame and that of the Vedic 
sage god Brhaspati or Brahmanaspat! who is invoked alsu as 
Ganapati (Gandndin ted Ganapatim havamahe). That this 
confusion was comparatively Jate in its origin is borne out 
by the apocryphal character of the tradition about CGanega’s 
having served as the amanuensis of Vyasa when the latter 
Was engaged in the task of composing the Mahabharata. 
The veneration specially paid to him by traders and business- 
men of Hindu Tndia even in modern times can be traced to 
the early mediaeval period. The Ghatiyala (Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan Union) pillar contains four images of Ganapati 
facing four quarters as its capital piece, and the inscription 
engraved on it (V.8. 918-861 A.D.) informs us that it was 
erected by Kakkuka for the success of the business enterprise 


the Mahabharata. But there can he Iittle do 
are also included m the stofra, 


+ A. K. Coomarasnawy, Yakeas, Pt. T, p 7. 


ubt that some appellations of Sivs 
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of the local traders through the grace of this god. As the 
bestower of success he was not only highly venerated by the 
Hindus, but the Buddhists and Jains also seem to have held 
him in some respect. ‘The appeal of this god with peculiar 
iconography even spread outside India, and his images of 
the mediaeval period have been found in Indo-China, Java 
and other places. In India itself the sect of the Ganapatyas 
came to have as many as six sub-divisions sometime before 
the time of Anantinandagiri, the biographer of Samkara- 
cirya. Those belonging to the subsects were the exclusive 
worshippers of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known 
as Maha, Haridra, Svarna, Santina, Navanita and Unmatta- 
Ucehista. It is a fact, however, that his cult never became 
of such importance as some of the other major cults, but 
‘his worship without reference to any particular sect is 
practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning 
of any religious ceremony and on special occasions’ 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 150). 

A careful and comparative study of the iconographic 
texts characterising various types of images of Ganesa leaves 
little doubt that the carliest of them were either of standing 
or seated variety and endowed with two arms, the objects 
held by the hands being a hatchet (parasu) and a radish 
(miilaka), the elephant-head with only one tooth and the 
pot-belly are the features invariably present in both the early 
and late texts. Most of the texts, if not all, describing the 
general form of Ganapati collected by Gopinath Rao from 
various sources characterise him as four-armed, the only 
exception being that from the Brhatsamhita chapter (57) on 
Pratimalakgana. It has already been said that this couplet 
describing Ganapati is suspect, but there is little doubt that 
it describes the carliest varicty of his image in this manner ; 
* The lord of the Pramathas (the same as the Ganas) should 
be elephant-faced, pot-bellied, holding a hatchet and a radish, 
and should have one tooth’ (Pramathddhipo gajamukhah 
pralambajatharah kuthadradhari syat| Ekavisino bibhran- 
milakakandam..... ). This is no donbt the description 
of a two-armed image; there is no mention here, it is true, 
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of u pot of sweet-meat, but the ‘ radish ’ or the bulbous root 
(milakakanda) which is mentioned here is the edible of an 
elophant. The peculiar trait of ‘one tooth ’ (ekavisana) 
noted here gave rise to the later explanatory myth referred to 
by Rao (Vol. I, p. 51; Rao does not mention the name of 
the Purina where it occurs). The couplet enumerating the 
various synonyms of Ganapati in the Svargavarga section 
of the Amarakosa also contains a reference to the one-tooth, 
elephant-head and pot-belly of the god (Vindyaka-Vighnardja- 
Doaimatura-Canadhipah | A pyekadanta-H eramba-Lambodara- 
Gajananéh). The other texts hke Amsumadbhedagama, 
Uttarakamikagama, Suprabhedigana, Visnudharmottara, 
Réipamandana, etc., invariably endow the god with four 
hands, the attributes held by them being any four among 
the following: ‘own tooth’ (sradanta), wood-apple 
(kapittha), sweet-meat (medaka), elephant-goad (ankusa), 
noose (pasa), snake (ndga), rosary, lotus, etc. In these 
later tcxty, a mouse is very often deseribed as his mount, 
and bis consorts are sometimes mentioned as Bharati (another 
name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning), Sri (Laksmi), 
Vighnesvari, Buddhi and Kubuddhi. Other characteristic 
traits which can be gathered from these texts are: his three 
eyes, his slightly bent (@bhaiga) or straight (samabhanga) 
pose when standing (sthdnaka), tiger-skin garment (eydghra- 
carmambaradhara), sacred thread made of a serpent (vydlaya- 
qRopariti). Many are the iconographic varieties of the god 
described in the diffcrent texts under such names as Bija- 
Ganapati, Bala-Ganapati, Taruna-Ganapati, Vira-Vighnega, 
Sakti-Ganega, Lakymi-Ganeda, Mahi-Ganega, Haridri- 
Ganesa, Unmatta-Viniyaka, Nrtya-Ganapati, Ucchista- 
Ganapati, Heramba-Clanapati, etc. Names of the cult 
pictures of some of the subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect 
can be recognised in this list, and some forms of the god like 
Sakti- or Unmatta-Ucchista-Ganapati seem to be associated 
with the left-handed (Vamacira-Tantric) variety of his 
Worship. Only a few of the aforesaid forms are actually 
met with in the Gupta and post-Gupta mediaeval art, and 
they are thus of great interest in this connection, 
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A. K. Coomaraswamy has drawn our attention to one 
of the Gana garland-bearers in a fragmentary relief from 
Amaravati (2nd century A.D.) now in the collection of the 
Madras Museum (Yaksas, Part I, p. 42, Pl. 23, 1). This 
suggests Ganesa, though the iconographic type has not 
developed here. In the red sandstone sculpture of Ganapati 
from Mathura (A, Getty, Ganega, Pl. 2, Fig. a) and the 
terracotta plaque from the Bhitargaon brick temple, both of 
the early Gupta period, we find that a great deal of develop- 
ment has taken place; but almost full hieratic form has been 
attained in the seated figure of the god in the Siva temple 
of Bhumara (c-. 6th century A.D.). The first of these 
sculptures shows the nude clephant-headed and_pot-bellied 
god standing erect, and the way he is depicted does not seem 
to establish his divine nature. The same remark may also 
be made with regard to the Bhitargaon plaque, where the 
four-armed figure ix shown in the attitude of a flying Gana 
with his trunk touching a pot of sweetmeat placed in his 
front left hand; his front right hand is in the tarjani pose, 
the objects in the other two hands being indistinct 
(A.S.1.A.R., 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2). But the Bhumara 
figure is shown seated on a raised seat with a chain of bells 
worn in the upavtt? fashion and having bell-armicts, bell- 
bracelets and bell-anklets. The figure is two-armed, but the 
hands being broken, the attributes placed in them cannot 
be seen.’ A relief showing Ganesa with his consort seated 
on his left lap was also found at the same place ; it looks like a 
caricature of the early Uma-Maheégvara reliefs (Getty, op. cit., 
Pl. 3, Fig. a). Another early Gupta relief depicting a seated 
Ganapati is to be found in the facade of the Chandragupta 
cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The two-armed 
god is sitting on a raised seat in the arddhaparyanka pose, 
holding a cup containing sweetmeat (modaka-bhanda) in 
his jeft hand, to which his trunk (now broken) was applied ; 
the god scems to be ithyphallic (PI. XV, Fig. 1). In both 
these hieratic sculptures, the mouse is conspicuous by its 


1 OW. D, Banerjec, M.4.9.1., No. 16, Pl. XV, (a) & (6). 
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absence. Seated images of Ganapati of the early and late 
mediaeval periods have been found all over India, and it is 
no wonder that Indonesian sculptures very closely following 
these mediaeval Indian prototypes should also be found, 
The four-armed seated figure of the god reproduced here hail- 
ing from Java very closely follows the Indian tradition. The 
god is squatting on a double-petalled lotus seat, holding a 
rosary in his back mght hand, the other three hands and the 
fore-part of the trunk bemg broken. The figure is carved 
with a great deal of skill, and the ornaments and the design 
of the garments, though not lavish, are yet very tastefully 
displayed (PI. XV, Fig. 3). One of the finest standing types 
of Ganapati image is to be found at Khitehing (Mayurbhanj 
District, Orissa), which belongs to the early mediaeval 
period, The four-armed god stands on a beautifully carved 
lotus in a slightly bent pose (abhanga) having bell-necklets 
and a few other ornaments gracefully arranged over his 
different limbs, holding a rosary and his own tusk in the 
right hands, and a cup of sweetmeat (to which the fore-part 
of his trunk, now partly broken, is applied) and an indis- 
tinct object in his left ones, a snake serving as his sacred 
thread (rydlayajfiopariti), The well-arranged jataé with a 
miniature kirttimukha in the centre on the top of the 
clephant-head, the rows of chain) ornaments enclosing the 
protruding temples, the pose full of grace, and all such 
details demonstrate in a remarkable manner low such an 
apparently grotesque iconic type could be converted into an 
elegant piece of sculpture by the anonymous artist of a corner 
of Orissa. The cunning twinkle of the ablique eyes, again, 
seems to endow the elephant-face of the deity with uncanny 
intelligence ; the creeping mouse can be recognised in the 
extreme right corner of the lotus pedestal (Frontispiece).* 
Another well-carved image of the god belonging to the same 


t The Cham style standing Ganedu from Mison, 


now in the Yourain 
Museum, of the 7th-8th century A.D., : 


depicts hun in a diferent way. He a 7A 
there in the role af a well-fed house-holder or @ hittsinessman., Rene Canes 
remarks that the sculpture ‘ is directly inap red hy Patlave India of the Tami) 
petiod '; Crvilisations of the East, Vol. II, India, pp. 890-81, Fig. 182. 
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locality of Orissa depicts him dancing with vigour on a 
double-petalled lotus. This time the god is eight-armed 
(some of the hands are broken), the front right hand is in 
the danda- or gaja-hasta pose, the other three carrying his 
own tooth, a rosary (aksasittra) and an indistinct object, 
the front left hand holds a pot of laddukas (a kind of sweet- 
meat) one of which is being lifted, up by his trunk ; the sacred 
thread made up of a long snake has its ends (the head and 
the tai] of the snake) loose evidently due to the vigorous 
action of the dance. The artist has been eminently success- 
ful in emphasising the whirling motion by the pose of the 
two legs, the three or more bends (atibhanga) in the body 
vnd the disposition of the number of arms (PI. XV, Fig. 2). 
A comparison of this type of Nrtya-Ganapati may be made 
with such motifs of Bengal of the mediaeval times. The 
latter may be iconographically more elaborate, but many of 
them lack the easy grace and beauty of the former.’ If we 
compare these naive forms of Ganapati with the late and 
developed renderings of such varieties as Sakti- or Lakymi- 
Gianesa, Unmatta-Ucchista and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., 
described and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao, we cannot but 
have a correct understanding of the process by which the hybrid 
iconographic type of pre-eminently a folk god was endowed 
with its much-embellished later hieratie forms.’ 

A brief account of the worship of Karttikeya and his 
image-type will not be out of place here, for there is a close 
mythological association between this god and Ganapati in 


1 The Bengal Nrtya-Ganapatis almoxt invariably depict bim dancing 
beneath a hanging branch of mangoes in the top centre o° the prabhavali, and its 
symbolism Las been explained by the present writer in the Dacea History of Bengal, 
Vol I, p. 448. 

2 Klementa, ete, Vol. 1, Vis. XI-XIV and the corresponding descr ptiona 
Tn the Unmatta-Ucchista Ganapati type the god and hia consort are shown mm a 
very intumate posture as detailed in the Ultarahamikayama extract quoted by Rao. 
The five-faced ten-armed figures of Heramba Ganapati seated on a lion (one 
such figure found at Rampal near Dacca has been desembed by Bhattasali in bis 
Catalogue, pp. 146-47, Pl. LVIb) mostly follow the description .f such a type 
given im such late works as Silvaratna. Ripamandane, Séradatilaka Tantra, ete. 
The Rampal image of Heramba-Ganapat) has six miniature figures of Ganega on 
the top scttion of ste prabhdvalt; these tiny figures evidently stand for the cuit 
leans of the six subdivisone of the Ginapatya sect noted above. 
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the Purinic texts. But there can be no doubt that the 
former, though no separate cult developed around him, 
entered the orthodox Hindu pantheon at a much earlier date 
than Ganapati. Patafjali’s reference to the images of 
Skanda and Visékha who, in another context, are regarded 
by the great graminarian as folk divinities (laukika devatas), 
has already been noted in the third chapter of this book 
(p. 85). In later coin legends, texts and lexicons, these two, 
along with many other names such as Brahmanya or 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahasena, Guha, etc., were regard- 
ed as so many synonyms of this god. But if a careful 
analysis is made of the myths associated with many of these 
names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
were inany allied god-concepts that were at the root of the 
later unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Karttikeya. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the very confused account 
which is given in the two epics about the origin of the god, 
and, as in the case of Ganapati, his parentage has been 
differently accounted for in different contexts. His associa- 
tion with the hybrid-shaped and = animal-headed Ganas or 
Parisadas, said to have been lent to him as a .avour by Siva, 
in manv texts described as his father, a close connection 
between some of lis followers and those of Kubera, and 
lastly, a clear parallelism between him and the lord of the 
Guhyakas (cf, one of his names: Guha. and the Agnipuraina 
injunction quoted above that the shrines of the Yaksa, i.e., 
Kubera, and Guha, should be made in the northern sectors 
of the towns) leave little doubt about the folk-element greatly 
underlying his composition. His association with war was 
also fairly old, and this is explained by his being adopted as 
their spiritual as well as temporal ruler by the Yaudheyas, an 
ancient Tndian military tribe living on their weapons 
(ayudhajiva kgatriyas).* In the Bhagavadgité (Ch. 10) the 
Lord is made to say that he is Skanda among the warriors 
(senanindmaham Skandah). In debating the parentage of 


—— <r Ty 
1 For ibis aa well as many other Ponts connected with i 

3 th if. 
Ch. TV. pp. 140-46 of this book nee 
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Karttikeya, the Great Epic refers to one tradition that identi- 
fies him with Sanatkumira, the eldest born of Brahman 
(XII, 87, 12). This tradition can be traced to the Chandogya 
Upanisad passage (VII. 26) where Sanatkumara, the 
instructor of Narada in Brahmavidya, is described as the 
same as Skanda (Bhagaran-Sanatkumdrastam Skanda ityi- 
caksatc). This epic tradition about Skanda’s identity with 
Sanatkumara, the great sage god, traceable to the Chandogya 
was at the reot of the development of another aspect of the 
latter, riz., that of the ‘ instructor god’ well-known in 
south India.’ Here also a parallelism between him and his 
hrother Ganapati is to be marked. Skanda was also the god 
par ercellence of thieves and robbers as is substantiated by 
the evidence of onc of the carly Sanskrit dramas, the 
Mrechakatika by Sidraka. Many of these aspects, however, 
as in the case of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
(Skanda is also sometimes described as ‘ goat-headed ’, 
Chagavaktra, when he is called Naigameva), appear also to 
have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god Rudra-Siva. Skanda-Karitikeya’s association 
with Siirva has already been commented on in the third 
chapter of this hook in course of the study of the Juala Bhagat 
column (pp. 105-06), 

Skanda-Karttikeva’s worship was well in vogue in 
Northern India at a fairly early period, and one of the earliest 
references to the shrine of Svimi Mahasena, also described 
as Brahmanya-deva, is to be found in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (415-16 A.D.). 
The much-mutilated Bihar stone pillar inscription of the 
time of Skandagupta contains a reference to the shrine of 
Bhadriryya and mentions Skanda and the Divine Mothers 
in that connection (Bhadriyyaya bhati grham......... 
Skanda-pradhinatrbhuvi Matrbhigca).? Skanda is here 


1 Ome variety of the umage of Karttikeya or Sobrahamenya there 16 known 
by the name of Desika-Suhrahmanya, in which form he 18 said to have taught 
Prenava or the Vede lore to his father Siva, One of the eathest rehefs depicting 
the theme is to be found at Ellore; cf, Rao, op. ost., Vol. TI, p. 850, pl. OV (the 
elaborate relief is carved in the Ramesvara cave ebrine there). 

a Fleet, C.I.E., Vot. TE, p. 40, 
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apparently in the role of the guardian of the Mothers, which 
position is often assigned to Ganapati and Virabhadra (an 
aspect of Siva) in the mediaeval reliefs representing the 
Sapta-Matrkis. Worship of Skanda came to be completely 
merged in that of Siva in Northern India of the post-Gupta 
period, and separate shrines were seldom dedicated to this 
deity. In Orissa, specially Bhuvanesvar which abounds in 
temples of Siva, Karttikeya with Parvati and Ganapati came 
to enjoy the position of xo many Parévadevatas of Siva, the 
three occupying the central positions in the western, northern 
and southern niches respectively of the main shrine. But 
in Southern India, though his mythological association with 
Siva -was never minimised, many separate shrines were 
erected in his honour by the Cholas and others, some of 
which are stall standing.’ Karitikeya under his Sanskrit 
name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the 
divine child, is still being worshipped there with great devo- 
tion. In Bengal clay images (ksanika) of Karttikeya are 
worshipped only once in a year by Hindus seeking progeny 
and women of the town on the last day (Samkrinti) in the 
month of Karttika (October-November). 

One of the earliest iconographic texts describing Skanda 
is the verse in Chapter 57 of the Krhatsamhita (v. 41) 
already quoted in Chapter IV (supra, p. 145). His main 
cognisance is a peacock (barhiketu), he holds a sakti (a sort 
of spear) and is boyish in appearance ; evidently this type of 
his image is two-armed. he Visnudharmottara text des- 
cribes this god as Kumiiru ‘ who is six-laced (Sanmukha), 
adorned with three- or five-lock arrangement of the hair 
(sikhandaka), dressed in red garment, riding on a noble 
peacock ; his two right hands should hold a cock (kukkuta) 
and a bell (ghanta), and a ‘ victory flag * (vatjayanti pataka) 
and a kind of spear or javelin (Sakti) should be placed in his 
left hands’. The author further informs us that the three 
other forms of this god, known as Skanda, Viéikha and 


1 Reference may be made to euch shrin 
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Guha, should be like Kumara in all the details except in the 
matter of six faces and the peacock mount. The Puranic 
descriptions of the god and his variants follow more or less 
the same line. But numerous iconographic texts mostly 
from the south, which bave been collected by Rao in the 
section ou Pratimalaksunini under Subrahmanya-mirti- 
bhedah (op. cit., Vol. Il, App. B, pp. 205-28), leave little 
doubt about the popularity of the worship of this god among 
the southerners of the mediaeval times. The Amésumad- 
bhedayama (canto 4%) distinguishes as many as four varieties 
of Sanmukha, two-, four-, six- and twelve-armed.* The 
other south Indian texts lke Ultarakdmikagama, Supra- 
bhedigama, Kumératantra, Pirraktirandygama, Sritattrvanidhi, 
etc., contain elaborate descriptions of different varieties of 
the images of the god, some of them giving such various 
names as Suaktidhara, Jfanaégakti-Subrahmanya, Skanda- 
Subrabmanya, Senapati, Gajavahana, Tiarakari, Senini, 
Bralhmasasté, Vallikalyinasundara, Balasvami, Kraufiea- 
bhetta, and a host of others. 14 may be observed here that 
some of these varieties have been illustrated by Rao, and the 
bronze and stone sculptures ilustrating them almost 
invaniably hail from the south. 

The earliest iconographic types of the god have been 
determined in the fourth chapter of this book with the help 
of the coins of both the indigenous and foreign rulers of 
different parts of Northern India. His characteristic emblems 


2 Book 1J], Ch. 71, Vv 46. Ip the 7th verse we are told that ‘ four 
souled eternal god Vasudeva manifested himself ay Kumara (also fonut-formed) for 
leading the divine army’ (Caturatmaé hi dbhagqavdn-Vasudevah sandtanah! Pradur- 
thita Kumarastu decasendnnisayai. 

2 Rao has not understood the sense of the hne Dotbhuyam vd cafurhastam 
gadbhujyam bhdnuhastaham, The vanante of the next two lines, rejected by him 
and given in the foot-note, constitute ther correct reading, and they contain the 
naincs of the objects held by the 6 right and 6 Icft hands (one right hend is 
extendedi; Saktim banam ca khadqam ea cakram prisam prasaritom| Sabye 
came tu pyccham ca Ishetakamt Aukkufam tatha!) Dhanurdandam halam cawa 
bhénuhastancite sthitam. These attributes fairly represent those held by a meny: 
armed Karttakeya : spear, arrow, sword, wheel, dart, peacock-tail, shield, cock, 
how, staff and ploughshare. Of these, the characteristac emblems of the god are 
@ epear and a cock. Bhanu is a synonym of Aditya, and the number of the 
Adityas is 12, so the word bhaénuhastakam means ‘ twelve-ermed '. 


yes 
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Sakti, kukkuta and gikhi scem to have been associated 
with him from a very early period, though the cock was not 
actually placed in his hands and the peacock was not shown 
as his mount. In the coins of Kumaragupta I, we find the 
god riding a peacock, and a red sandstone relief of the Gupta 
period lately in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras (now in the Hindu University there) follows this 
mode of depicting the God to some extent. The god is 
seated astride on the back of his mount which with its tail 
outspread pecks at the fruit (probably matulunga) at his 
right hand ; the god holds a spear (Saktz) in his Jeft hand and 
the outspread tail of the peacock serves as his prabhanalt. 
The sculpture keeps up the tradition of Gupta art remarkably 
well (Pt. XVI, Fig. 2). But many reliefs of the niediaeval 
period (8th-1ith centuries A.D.) found in different parts of 
Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a standing 
pose with his mount shown by his side. he tenth century 
figure of Karttikeya (it originally belonged to a Puri temple 
most probably Sniva, for the telief is undoubtedly of a 
Parévadevata ; but it later found its way to a private collection 
in London) illustrated here (Pl. XVIT, Fug. 1) is a typical 
example of such mediaeval images of Eastern India. The 
two-armed god stands in a slightly bent graceful pose 
(dvibhanga), his left hand placed on a cock (partly broken) 
which is held upwards by the female attendant on the god's 
left side, his broken right hand possibly held a spear; his 
mount, the peacock, with its head turned back strides to 
left. The god wears a number of ornaments tastefully dis- 
played, and the hair-arrangement on his head stands for the 
sikhandaka or the kakapaksa mode of hair-dressing. Though 
the figure shows slightly stiff and stereatyped features of the 
mediaeval sculptures, yet it possesses an innate beauty of its 
own.’ If we compare this sculpture with the many south- 


1 This senipture was published by Kramrisch in her arlicte on * Kalinga 
Temples * in J.7.S 0.4., Vol. 11 (1984), pp. 42 ff., Pl. XIX, Fig, 2 She observes 
As far a8 images are concerned at thie stage. dastric prescriptions snd “dark 
chlorite-stone make them sleek. Differenhation of plastic details ana minntiae of 
jewellery and apparel... .. hem in a displey of correctness. Still, in the figure 
of the peacock, the potency of the meas to somo extent comes into ite own ' (p. 88). 
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Indian bronze and stonc images illustrating the various 
agpects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao (op. ctt., Vol. IT, 
Pls. CXXI-CXXIX), we cannot but be struck with the 
hieratic stiffness and heaviness of the Jatter, though a few 
of them, especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some 
grace and beauty. The Ailole figure of Tarakari 
Subrahmanya (Pl. CXXVIIla), the Ellora Subrahmanya 
(Pl. CXXIV), the Tirupparankunram Devasené-Kalyana- 
rundaramiarti (Pl. CXXIX) and the Tiruvorriyur bronze 
group of Subrahmanya with Mahavalli and Devaseni 
(Pi. CXXTI) contain evidence of the south-Indian artists’ 
skill in carving and bronze-casting. One of the left hands 
of the four-armed figure of the god in Ellora relief holds a 
cock, and 1t is attended on either side by two animal-headed 
human figures ; the one on the right of the god is goat-headed 
and may stand for Naigameva (Chagavaktra, an aspect of 
the god himecif), the other on his left seems to bear tlie head 
of a donkey and may thus be a representative of the Skanda- 
Parisadas. The Devaseni Nalyinasundara-mirti represent- 
ing the marriage of Subrahmanya with Devasena is in 
evident imitation of the Kalvéinasundara (known also as 
Vaivihika, Sivaviviha, ete.) mirtis of Siva, as some of the 
Nrtya-Ganapatis are inferior copies of some varieties of 
Nrtyamirtis of the great god. Devasené occupies the place 
of Parvati, Indra replaces Visnu as the giver of the bride, 
but Brahma retains his office of the sacrificing priest, the 
bridegroom here being Subrahmanya. As Siva is said to 
have a south-Indian princess Minaksi as one of his beloved 
consorts, so the south-Indian consort of Karttikeya was 
Valli or Mahavalli who is somctimes shown keeping company 
with the god and his more orthodox consort, Devasend, in 
some stone reliefs and bronze sculptures; such images can 
also be called Valli-Kalyanasundaramirti. 

Tt will not be possible here to discuss the iconographic 
types of the other categories of the Vyantara-devatis, such 
as the Vidyadharas, Sadhyas, Siddhas, Asuras, ete., for with 
the exception of one or two groups among them, the rest 
have got very little individuality. One of the most indivi- 
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dualistic groups among them is that of the Vidyadharas, and 
their characteristic traits have already been described by me 
in Chapter VII of this book. The Kabandhas and 
Kumbhandas are also icdnographically interesting, inasmuch 
as they portray clumera-like creatures of imagination. 
The former represent a class of beings whose eponymous 
hero known also by the name of Danu (son of Sri) was 
severely punished by Indra, the Aryan god par cacellence. 
According to the Ramayana story (II. 69, 27 ff), Indra 
smote him with his thunderbolt’ for insolence, and the 
demon's head and thighs were forced into his body which 
thus had only long arms and a huge mouth in Jus belly 
(Kabandha udare mukhah). In the art of Amaravati and 
Gandhira, the Kabandhas are shown as having one head on 
their belly, but the original head and legs are also present. 
The Kutnbhinudas denote a class of demons or umpish 
attendants of Rudra, who have testicles like pitchers 
(kumbha-mushka). Such figures are often found among 
the Mathura seulptures. One of these groups again, e.g., 
the Garudas, will he studicd in a subsequent chapter; they 
have clear mythologies! and ideclogical association with 
Visnu and Siva. 

A few words are necessary here to delineate the icono- 
graphic types of Devatas and Yaksinis which scein to have 
had a great hand in determining the early types of two of the 
most popular Hindu goddesses, Sri-Laksmi and TPusti- 
Sarasvati. Many terracotta figurines of the Maurya and 
Sunga periods have been found, some of which undoubtedly 
stand for the Yakgini type. One such beautiful terracotta 
originally found at Tamluk (Midnapore, Bengal) and now 
in the South Kensingion Museum (London), depicts a 
Yaksini overloaded with ornaments; the ornamental use of 
some miniature weapons on her coiffure and of some tiny 
human figures on her thighs should be noted (PI. XX, Fig. 3). 
The Bharhut artists are in this respect also of great help to 
us in the matter of identifying the different types of Devatis 
and Yakginis. The descriptive labels by the side of the indi- 
vidual reliefs name as many as five different kinds of such 
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beings: the Yaksinis are Camda (Candri) and Sudasané 
(Sudargani) and the Devatis are Culakoka (Ksudrakoka), 
Mahakok& and Sirimaé (Srimati). Jt should be. observed in 
this connection that there are many more female figures on 
the Bharhut railing, which iuy fall under one or other of 
these categories, but on account of the absence of any such 
accompanying jabels we cannot distinguish all of them pro- 
perly, though they are also endowed with individualistic 
traits. Candra stands gracefully on a horse-faced mahara, 
her right hand holding the branch of a tree, the trunk of 
which is entwined by her left hand. Sudaréana also stands 
on a mahkara (Barua describes it as having wings, and the 
face of a rhinoceros), but no tree is by her side, and her 
rawed right hand shows the tarjant mudra, the left land 
heing in the katihasta pose. Kesudrakoka stands exactly in 
the attitude of Candra, but her mount is a very lively tusker 
which encireles the bottom of the tree with its trunk. Mahi- 
koka is also in a similar standing pose, but she has no mount 
beneath her. We may refer here to only a few of the unin- 
reribed reliefs of the ‘Devatas’ in the Bharhut railing. Barua 
has tentatively identified one goddess as Madhyamakoki, 
She is also shown in an attitude similar to the other two 
Koka goddesses, but she stands gracefully on a well- 
caparisoned horse. The other relief shows a heavily jewelled 
standing figure of a goddess, her feet resting on the upraised 
hands of a malformed Icaf-clad male figure (evidently stand- 
ing for a Yaksa); her upraised right hand holds a curious 
object, identified by Barna as the combined Sankha-padma— 
‘a jewel in the form of a lotus-bud and conch-shell, provided 
with a stalk-like handle’. Barna tentatively identifies her 
as a Yaksini of Alakamanda, the capital of Kubera ; she may 
either stand for his queen or daughter. This suggestion 
may be correct, for the object in her right hand, if properly 
identified, symbolises two of the treasures (nidhis) associated 
with Kuhera. The close association of Lakgmi and Kubera 
with the treasures has already been pointed out by me 
in Chapters IIT and V of this book, and it will be presently 
shown how several types of the goddess Sri-Laksmi used 
47-—~1804 B, 
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to be represented in the early Buddhist art of Ccntral 
India.’ 

Sri-Lakgmi and Pusti-Sarasvati are the two goddesses 
who came to be respected by the Indians of all religious 
creeds. ‘They are still held in high esteem by a large section 
of the people of India and special homage 1s paid to them on 
different tuthis (lunar days) and parrans (days of religious 
ceremonies). The former is worshipped more often in the 
year than the latter whose clay image is worshipped in 
Bengal with great pomp and ceremony in the Sri-Paicamt 
day falling usually in the bright fortmght of January- 
February, every year. The prmcipal idea underlying the 
conception of the goddess Sri-Laksmi is that of good fortune 
or luck which brings in blissful prosperity and abundance. 
The idea of radiant beauty came to be associated with her 
from the very beginning, and though she never had a cult of 
her own in the sense in which Visnu, Siva and others had, 
she came to be regarded in the epic and Purime period as the 
Sakti of Vasudeva Visnu. A careful analysis of the literary 
and archaeological data connected with her origin and evo- 
lution leaves little doubt about the fact that folk elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form, the 
concrete concept about her being only traceable from the late 
Vedic period onwards. In the earliest lterature of the 
Indians, the Rk and other Sambhitis, there is po mention 
of the goddess as such. Words like gri, no doubt occur 
there, but they are used in a general way ; for example, the 
passage Sriyase kame bhiinubhih sai mimiskire (R.V., 
1. 87, 6) means ‘(the Maruts) wish to sprinkle rainwater 
with shining rays of the sun". It must be observed, how- 
ever, that in the early Samhita texts, we find the names of 
ather goddesses, more or less of an abstract character, which 
are reminiscent of the goddess Sri-Laksmi of later texts. 
The name Purandhi (regarded by many as the Vedic form of 
Avestan Parendi) occurs about nine times in the Rgveda in 


1 For the figures of the Devatis and the Yukginis, cf. B. M. Barua, 
Barhut, Bk. TI, pp. 70-74; Bk. JIT, Pls. XXIIT 1%, LIX (68), LXTTT (72, 73, 
TXTV (74, 75). LXV (76, 78). 
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the sense of the goddess of plenty; Raka (probably from the 
root ré to give) is mentioned there only twice as a rich and 
beautiful goddess. Sinivali, another very interesting 
voddess (she is called Visnu's wife in the Atharvaveda, VIII. 
46, 3) is also mentioned twice in the Rgveda. In Atharva- 
veda, Ll. 32, 6 and 7, she is described as the sister of the 
gods, fair-armed, fair-fingered, prolific and mistress of the 
family (vigpatni), and is invoked for granting offspring ; in 
X. 184, she and Sarasvati are asked to bear progeny. In 
the later Vedic texts, however, Raka& and Sinivali are con- 
nected with different phases of the moon, the former being 
the presiding deity of the full noon night (pirnimd), and the 
latter, the same of the new moon night (amdvasyd). Alter 
a careful comparison of Sri-Laksmi with these Vedic god- 
desses, 1{ cannot be clearly established that any one of the 
latter could have served as the sole prototype of the former. 
In one of the Brahmana texts we find mention of the con- 
crete concept of the goddess, and a curious story is narrated 
there about her origin. The Satapatha Brahmana says that 
Prajapati got tired in creating beings, and Sri came forth 
from him while he was in this condition (this account 
reminds one of the birth of Pallas-Athene out of the aching 
head of Zeus as described in Greek mythological literature). 
Her beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and 
they wanted to kill her; but Prajipati dissuaded them from 
this as she was a female, and asked them to take away all 
Her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘ Then Agni, 
Soma, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pusan, _ 
Sarasvati and Tvastr took from her food, kingdom, universal 
sovercignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, 
wealth, prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then 
on Prajipati’s advice, she after offering ten sacrificial dishes 
to the ten divinities had every thing restored to her ’ (XI. 4, 
1 ff.). The inner significance of this story is not difficult 
to understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good 
things coveted by man. The Tuaittiriya Upanisad (I. 4) 
also emphasises this character of the goddess, and many 
more such texts can be cited, which do the same thing. The 
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Sri-sakta, evidently a late supplement (khila) of the Rgveda, 
characterises in its fiftcen verses most of the distinctive fea- 
tures which she came to possess mm her developed form ; it 
is in the first of these verses that we find her being named 
Laksmi and described as ‘ a golden coloured antclope decorat- 
ed with garlands of silver and gold’ (Hiranyavarnam 
harintm  suvarnarajata-srajam| Candrany  hiranmayine 
Lakgmim jatavedo mamacaha). he epic literature further 
develops the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and refers to her various 
traits in different contexts. One epic account about her 
origin, also much stressed in the Puranas, is that she was 
churned out of the ocean by the gods and demons along with 
such other things as the Uceaisravas horse, wine, nectar, 
ete., and she fell to the share of the great god Visnu. But 
her close association with Kubera is also emphasised in some 
passages of the Mahabharata; in IL. lO, 19, she is described 
as attending ain the company of Nalakubera (sometimes 
described ay Kubera’s son) the court of Kubera, and in 
Jil. 168, 3, the Yaksega rs described as ‘united with Laksmi"’. 
In some later epic passages, she is expressly named as his 
consort, and the ideological anion of the poddess of prus- 
perity with the god of riches 1s easily understandable 
Alakgmi, her mauspicious opposite, also finds place in’ the 
epic, and in the 94th chapter of the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata we are told that Lakgmi cume to the gods, and 
Alaksnii to the Asuras, and the Asuras pervaded by Alakymi 
and struck by Kah (the evil age) were destroyed. The 
Buddhist texts also contain numerous references to the 
foddess Sri-Lakgmi, in many of which she is described as 
devakumarika and associated with the northern and southern 
quarters." The auspicious dream dreamt by Trigala, the 
mother of Mahavira, ou the night she conceived the great 
Jina in her womb, was about this goddess ‘ wearing a garland 


of dinfras (gold coins) on her breast and being bathed by 
two elephants ’. ; 


4 Barua and Ginhe, Barhut Ivseriptions, p. 74. 
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Iconographic texts containing the descriptions of the 
goddess Sri-Lakgini, as collected by T. A. G. Rao, refer to 
her two-, four- and rarely many-armed varieties. But the 
two-armed variety is more common, and the attributes 
placed in her hands are usually two or four (if her image 
is four-armed) of the following + a lotus flower, a wood- 
apple (Sriphala, the fruit of the bilva tree, Agela Marmelos, 
li), conch-shell, a pot of nectar (amrtaghata) a citron 
(nuitulunga), a shield (khetuka), a club (kaumodaki, the 
name of the club peculiar to Visnu), etc. The Visvakarma- 
Sustra describes the goddess Maha-Laksmi localised at 
Ktollapura (Nolhapur in Western Deccan) as holding a pot 
and a club in her right hand, and a shield and a wood-apple 
in her Jeft. The Candikalpa, a supplementary text to the 
Devi-mihatmya of the Markandeyapur@na describes this 
developed form of her as having as many as eighteen aris, 
such objects as rosary, hatchet, club, arrow, thunderbolt, 
lotus, bow, small pitcher (kundtha), staff, spear, sword, 
slueld (carma), lotus, bell and wine-cup being placed in her 
hands. But tlis form of the goddess really illustrates one 
of the primary aspects of the principal cult-icon of the 
Saktas, which stands for the supreme fountain-head of all 
divine power.' Nearly all the texts expatiating on the 
iconography of Sri-Lakgmi describe her as well-dressed, 
decked with various ornaments, having such physical traits 
as fully developed breasts, a narrow waist and heuvy 
buttocks. These features are indicative of radiant and 
healthy motherhood wherein lies the real beauty of a female 
hody, and one comparatively late text names such a type 
as Nyagrodha-parimandalé.? -It may be observed in this 
connection that the figures of the Yaksinis and Devatas of 


1 7, A. G. Rao, op. ert, Vol. T, p. 887. Mahalakam? will be further 
discussed in Chapter XT of this book. 

* Hérévali ax quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, The verse rosds—Stanau 
eukathinag yasy2 nitambe ca visalata| Madhyc kgind bhaved yd s& nyayrodha- 
paremandald. This is evidently the female counterpart of the ideally beantiful male 
t-po known as Nyagrodhapartmandala which x described 1n much cerlier texts. 
The ideal male type hed among other features, very long arma (@jdnulambabahu) 
aod wide chest (oyudhoraska). 
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early Buddhist art are characterised by these very traits. 
Some texts refer to the bathing of the goddess by the 
elephants; thus, the Viesnudharmottara says that a pair of 
elephants should be made behind her head upturning (the 
contents) of two jars (111. 82, 7; Avarjita-ghatam kdryam 
tatprsthe kuftjaradvayam). The text further informs us that 
the two elephants are to be known as the two nidhis, gankha 
and pada (Hastidvayam vijinthi sankhapadmarubhau 
nidhi ; LIT, 82, 10), 

The representation of Sri-Laksmi in Indian art from the 
earliest known times onwards has followed several modes. 
The Bharhut artist describes one standing female figure of 
the Nyagrodhaparimandala type carved on one of the 
uprights as Sirima devati. The goddess stands in’ the 
saimapadasthanaka pose with her left band hanging straight 
by her side and resting on her hip (katehasta), while her 
right hand holds a flower (PL. XVIU, Fig. D). There is a 
great deal of iconographic affinity between her and the 
Devatas (Culakokfi, and others) desembed above, though the 
latter are depicted in a more lively pose. Other variants of 
this type shown in Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, ete., depict her 
almost in an identical pose, though she 1s shown sometimes 
standing in a lotus wood (padma-vana), holding a lotus in 
one of her hands (padmakara), ete. The much-mutilated 
standing female figure found by Cunningham among the 
ruins of Besnagar along with the Banyan capital has been 
identified by me as representing the goddess Sri-Laksmt.' 
A female figure seated in a peculiar pose on the raised pericarp 
of a lotus flower carved on a section of a fragmentary coping 
stone from Amaravati (beginning of the 2nd century A.T).) 
can be identified as Sri; lotus designs are all around the 
goddess, and the mythieal Makara in front of her gazes at 
her with its wide open eyes (PI. VUT, Fig. 6), The 
other characteristically developed iconographic type of the 


3 J.1,8.0.4., 1941, pp. 141-46. In my article on ‘ Padmint Vidya ' there, 
L have qtotel relevant texts from the Markandeyapurana, which support my 
suggestion. It should be noted that concrete evidence of the existence of the 


Pafcarétra or Bhagavata cult has been found at Beanagar, and Sri-Lakgmi ia 
intimately associated with it. 
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goddess so frequently represented in the early Buddhist art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Amaravati and other places 
depicts her either standing or seated on a lotus usually coming 
out of a pot (bhadra-ghata), holding a lotus in her hand, 
surrounded by blooming lotus flowers and spreading lotus 
Jeaves, and being bathed by two elephants. This ancient 
type and its variants, ‘ always reproduced with a certain 
evident pleasure ’ by the artists, came to stay, and it is still 
very popular among the Indians.” In many mediaeval 
temples, specially of Omnssa, this motif often described 
as Gaja-Laksmi, was carved in the centre of the architrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, whatever might have 
heen the eult affiliation of the shrines. Separate niches in 
mediaeval temples were also assigned to the goddess, where 
she was elaborately depicted. One such claborate compo- 
sition meets the eye of the visitor to the Kailasa temple at 
Ellora, as soon as he enters the great rock-cut shrine. The 
goddess bathed by the elephants is seated on a lotus in a 
lotus pond, and there are other celestial attendants by her 
side. What is of unique interest in this beautifully carved 
gigantic relief 1s the presence of two Nigas below the lotus- 
seat of the goddess; they, like the two Naga chiefs, Nanda 
and Upananda, of the Buddhist mythology connected with the 
(rreat Miracle of Srivasti, are supporting, as it were, the lotus 
on which the goddess is seated.” Another beautiful figure 
of Gaja-Laksmi of the mediaeval period is to be found at 
Khitching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa). The goddess is shown 
inside a decorated square frame seated gracefully in 
lalitaksepa on a viseapadma ; there are the usual elephants 
bathing her with upturned jars; her right hand placed on 
the right knee is shown in the varada pose, the left hand 


1 Foucher recognised in these motifs in the early Buddhist monuments 
the figure of Mayi, the mother of the Buddha in the Nativity scene; but as it 
has already been shown (supra, pp. 110-11), Coomaraswamy's interpretation is 
mare acceptable, 

2 For the mythology sbout the Srivast! Miracle and its illustrations in 
ihe Buddhist art of different periode, ef, Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 
pp. 147-84, Pile. XIX-XXVIIT (Pl. XXI, Fig. 2, is from Chiug and Pl, XXII ig 
from Boro-Budur, Java), 
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holding a full-blossomed lotus (Pl. XVIII. Fig. 2). It will 
be of interest here to take note of two stone and one bronze 
sculptures all in the collection of the Madras Museum. The 
stone ones hail from Kaveripakkam (North Arcot District, 
Madras), and the tiny bronze figure was unearthed from the 
village of Hnadi (Arantangi Taluq, Tanjore District, Madras). 
The first of the two stone figures and the tiny bronze 
(Pl. XLX, Figs. L & 3) are really symbol-cum-image of the 
goddess Sri; for the outhne of the auspicious symbol des- 
cribed as égrivatsu (for my remarks on it and its illustration, 
sce supra, p. 190, and Pl. II, Figs. 11 & 12) can be distinctly 
recognixed in them. In the former the bathing elephants, 
the lighted lamps (auspicious signs themselves) and the 
Sankha- and padma-nidhis can be faintly recognised ; in both 
channavira 1s shown across the breast, the curled ends of the 
symbol simulate arms and legs, and the head and the torso 
are clearly fitted in the general outline of the srivatsa. If 
we compare them with the third figure (Pl. XIX, Fig. 2) 
we can at once see how the symbol-cum-image has developed 
into a full-fledged image of Gaja-Laksmi with hands holding 
lotus and conch-shell (indicative of the two nidhis). She is 
seated in paryantdsana (so called ‘ European fashion’) on 
araised Jotus, is endowed with kucabandha (breast-band), 
mekhala (ewelled waist-band) and other ornaments, with 
the usual elephants on cither top corner. These two 
Kaveripakkam seulptures and the Tanjore bronze to be dated 
in the early mediaeval period demonstrate in a very intercst- 
ing manner how close was the relation between the aniconic 
symbol and the icon itself, and how, in this case at least, 
the latter was supposed to evolve from the other.’ 

The Vedic aspect of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning 
and music, has already been briefly noticed by me while dis- 
cussing the evolution of the concept of Sri-Laksmi and her 
worship. The topic has been fully dealt with by N. 1. 


1  Sivaramamuri: was the first xeholar {to nate the unportance of there 


interesting seulptures in a short article. ‘Goddess Lakgm? and her symbols ' pub. 


lished jong ago in J.ULPL.S., 1911. I am indebted to him for the Photographs 
of there objects, z 
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Bhattasali in his book, and I need only refer my readers to 
it. The river Sarasvati, on the banks of which Vedie lore 
and learning developed, seems to have played some part in 
the development of her concept, but there is no doubt that 
here also as in the case of ber companion goddess, folk ele- 
ments had much to contribute. In later mythologies she is 
sometimes connected with Brahma (both as his daughter and 
his Sakti) and at other times with Visnu as Pusti, one of his 
Saktis. Like Sri-Lakgsmi she also was held in high venera- 
tion by the Buddhists and the Jains, and the latter assigned 
her a specially honoured place in the hierarchy as the head 
of the Sruta-devatis and the Vidyadevis. In popular Hindu 
mythology she was given many names, the chief among 
which was Vigdevi or the goddess of speech, who in the 
10th mandala of the Rgveda was assigned a unique position 
as the very embodiment of Sakti or the energic principle. 
As an independent goddess, when she is not shown as an 
accessory to Brahma or Visnu, she is usually described in 
such texts as Visnudharmottara, Amésumadbhedagama, 
Pirvakéranagama, Ripamandana, ete., as four-armed, 
white-coloured, dressed in white garments and decked with 
many ornaments, holding in her four hands any four of the 
following objects : manuscript (pustaka), white lotus (punda- 
rika), rosary, musical instrument (vind), water-vessel 
“(kamandalu), ete. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
musical instrument was one of the oldest emblems associated 
with her, though a manuscript was not also late in making 
its appearance, 

The handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at 
Bharhut can be presumed to be an carly prototype of the 
goddess. It is no doubt much mutilated, but enough still 
remains to give one an ideg about its nature. The goddess 
stands in a graceful pose on what seems to be a lotus pedestal 
(this undoubtedly emphasises her divine nature) playing on 


1° Tconography of Buddhist and RBrohmanical Sculptures in the Dacre’ 
Museum, pp, 181-00. Here he discusses also the Purdnic aspect of the goddess 
and rightly emphasis-s the confused character of the legends associated with her 
in the Purlinas, 


48-~1854 B, 
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a harp with her two hands; the tastefully displayed orna- 
ments on her body, the graceful bend in her right leg and the 
air of divine abstraction shown in her face—all these features 
endow her with a character not easily met with in such 
reliefs (Pl. XVII, Fig. 2). Barua rightly finds in it ‘ an 
early iconic form of the Hindu deity Sarasvati (op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 75). The descriptive Jabel usually found in such 
reliefs at Bharhut is unfortunately wanting here. <A sculp- 
ture much later in point of date (¢. 10th century A.1).) 
hailing from Khitching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa) can be studied 
along with this Bharhut relief. It shows the half-length 
figure of a seven-hooded Nagini playing on an Indian vind; 
she is beautifully decorated with ornaments and is wearing a 
karandamukuta (usually worn by goddesses). The number 
of the hoods belind her head and the type of headdress worn 
by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake- 
maiden, but is a goddess with iconographic affinity to 
Sarasvati (P]. XX, Fig. 2). One of the earliest figures of 
the goddess Sarasvati with » manuscript as her emblem was 
unearthed from the Kankali Tila, Mathura. She ‘ is shown 
sitting squatted, with her knees up, on a rectangular pedestal, 
holding a manuseript in- her left hand. ‘he right hand, 
which was raised, has been lost. The figure is clothed in 
very stiffly executed drapery, a small attendant with hair 
dressed in rolls stands on each side. The attendant on the 
left wears a tunic and holds a jar~the attendant on the right 
has Ins hands clasped in adoration.” The pedestal bears a 
six-line inseription in the Brahmi script of the Kushan 
period ; it records the installation of the image of Sarasvati, 
the gift of the Smith Gova, son of Siha at the instance of 
the preacher Aryya-Deva in the year 54 (or 44 as suggested 
by Smith). The sculpture thus can he dated in the first 
half of the 2nd century A.D. (either 132 or 122 A.D.), and 


} ¥. A. Amith, The Jama Stipe and Other Antiquities of Mathura, 


pp. 56-7, Pl. XCIX. The heed with the halo as well as the upper part of the 
raised right hand, is lost; but other details of the inscription seem to prove that 
the figure represents the Jaina version of the goddcss. The sculpture waa found 
im Kankaéli Titi. Mathura, in 1899, ‘ near the first. ar eastern temple in the mound. 
which seems te have belonged to the Svetimbera rect ’, : 
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be regarded as one of the earliest representations of Sarasvati, 
though most probably in its Jaina setting. The pitcher in 
the hand of one of the attendants may symbolise the recep- 
tacle of knowledge (jfdnabhanda) of which she was the 
presiding deity. In the Bharhut and Khitching figures the 
folk element remains supreme; but even in this developed 
hieratic form from Mathura the primitive folk character is 
clearly discernible in the general outline of the body 
(nyagrodhaparimandala), the sitting posture and the arrange- 
ment of the drapery. It will be of interest now to compare 
with these early prototypes one or two of the fully developed 
iconographic representations of the goddess of a much later 
date. The two-armed goddess seated erect in the virdsana 
pose is from the Brhadigvara Temple, Tanjore; her right 
hand is broken, her Jeff hand holding a manuscript is placed 
on her left thigh ; chauri-bearing attendants are on her either 
side. She wears a tall muhkuta with a canopied projection, 
wears jewellery, and has a trec over the canopy; flying 
Vidyadharas are on her either side at the top, and there are 
bearded risis (sages) and other attendant figures in rows on 
the side niehes (Pl. XX, Fig. 5). The tree above her seems 
to signify the idea of jfdna as the Bodhi-tree in the Vajrasana 
Buddha figures indicates. The whole composition is en- 
dowed with sedate and tranquil calm, the resultant of true 
knowledge, so beautifully expressed in the Jatter ; the sculp- 
ture is of the early Chola period. Another beautiful figure 
of Sarasvati, now in the collection of Dacca Museum (8B ia), 
shows the four-armed goddess seated in lalitaksepa on a 
double-petalled lotus, playing on a tind with her two front 
hands and holding a rosary and a manuscript in her back 
right and left hands respectively. A tiny swan (hamsa, the 
usual vehicle of the goddess in these mediaeval sculptures) 
is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus coils usually found in these 11th or 12th 
century sculptures. The kirttimukha in the centre of the 
tapering top of-the prabharali, the flying Vidyadharas, the 
trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female chauri- 
bearers on her either side, the paficaratha pedestal, the figure 
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of the donor with folded hands in the extreme right corner,— 
all these features typify the sculpture as one of the fully 
developed hieratic forms of Sarasvati. The sculpture was 
found in the village of Vajrayogini, near Dacca, and seems 
to have been associated with the original home of Atiéa 
Dipankara who went to Tibet from the Vikramaéila monas- 
tery in 1040 A.D.’ 
Tt will be of interest in the concluding section of this 
chapter to refer briefly to the worship and iconography of a 
few of the folk goddesses of ancient and mediaeval India. 
Some of them or their modern counterparts are still yenerat- 
ed by many Hindus, especially those with prinutive cultural 
elements persisting among them, mostly m times of natural 
and physical calamities and ailments affecting them. The 
epic story of Jarfxandha, the Magadhan king, one of the 
enemies of Vasudeva Krsna and the Pandava brothers, is 
well known, but the character of the oeress Jari who was 
responsible for bringing back the discarded halves of the new- 
born babe (the word Jara-sandha literally means ‘ united by 
Jara") to life may not be so. She describes herself to 
Brhadratha, the father of Jarisandha, as * the Raksas? Jara 
With power to assume different forms ( haimariipin?) who is 
worslupped not only in the royal household itself, but. also 
vencrated by the people in general; her name ix Grhadevi 
C the goddess of the household“) and her youthful figure 
surrounded by her children is painted on the palace walls: 
whoever draws her figure in this manner on the walls of his 
house, is blessed with plenty, he who does not do so is cursed 
with scarcity ’ (Mahabhardta, IT. 18, 1-6). This summary 
account reminds one of the Yaksini Harit? of the Buddhist 
texts, myths connected with whom and similar types of 
secondary divinities being recorded in the V inayapitaka of 
the Sarvastivada school, the Mahacastu, the Samyuktaratna- 
stitra of the Chinese Sitrapitaka, ete. The story of the 
ogress Ag preserved In the first of these texts (mainly pre- 
served in its Chinese translation) hag clear affinities with the 
epte account of Jari. Th i¢ Yaksini Hu-anh-si meaning 
* ON. RK, Bhattasaii, Op. crl., pp 188-90, pl, LX, 
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‘ Joy ’ (‘ perhaps based on such Sanskrit name as Nandi or 
Nandini '—Watiers) was the tutelury deity of the people of 
Magadha. On account of an unholy wish expressed by her 
in one of her previous births, she indulged in the practice 
of robbing the people of Rajagrha of their children and feed- 
ing herself and her 500 sons on them. The local people gave 
her the name of Hiariti (literally, ‘ one who steals ’) and 
resorted to Buddha in their distress. Buddba taught her a 
lesson by Inding the youngest of her sous, and when she 
enquired from the Master as to the means of subsistence of 
herself and her children, he ordained that in ajl monasteries 
and in the houses of all right-minded people, her figure and 
the figures of her children are to be carved or painted and 
catables offered to them. There is little doubt about the 
ideological affinity between Hariti and Jara, and the popu- 
larity of the cult of the former both in and outside India is 
fully vouchsafed by literary and archaeological data. Hiuen 
Tsang tells us about her worship in ancient Gandhara, and 
refers to the Hiriti Stipa said to have been erected by Aéoka 
(identified by Foucher with Sfre-Makhe-dheri in the 
Peshawar District). Her worship migrated to China, 
Korea and Japan, though in a somewhat modified form. In 
China, the deity Kwan-yin, Avalokitesvara in female aspect, 
absorbed this Indian folk goddess while in Japan she came 
to possess both the forms of a saint and an ogress (really an 
ogress turned into a saint). In the latter country she is 
named Kishi-mo-jin in her character as an ogress, and 
Koyasu Kwan-non in thet of a saint or a divinity, in both of 
which she is accompanied by her children. The cult of 
Haériti was very popular in the extreme north and north-west 
of India; numerous sculptures sometimes depicting her 
singly along with her children, or at other times in the 
company of her consort Kubera (known also as Paficika) and 
her playing children, have been discovered in course of exca- 
vations by the Indian Archaeological Department. Some 
mediaeval reliefs of Hariti have also been found in Bengal 
and other ‘places. 
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Reference may now be made to Jyestha whose worship 
was once very popular in Southern India. One of the 
Alvars (Tamil Vaignava saints), Tondaradippodi (Sanskrit 
Bhaktanghrirenu, i.e., ‘ the dust of the Bhaktas’ feet’) by 
name, complained in his songs about the foolishness of the 
common people who worshipped such goddesses of lowly origin 
for happiness and prosperity, when they could easily obtain 
supreme bliss by praying to Lord Visnu. To a devout 
Visnubhakta this mental attitude of the mass might appear 
as strange and erratic, but undeveloped human mind is very 
prone to believe in the practical utility of such worship. 
The foree helind this belief was at the same time so strong 
that the higher section of the people could not but succumb 
to it at times. The Bodhdyana Grhyasiitra devotes an 
entire chapter to the cult of this goddess who is variously 
described there as Jyesthi, Kapila-patnt, Kumbhi, Jyaya, 
Hastimukha, Vighnapirsada, Nirrti, us ‘ having lions 
attached to her chariot and tigers followmg her ’ (Bodhdyana 
Grhyasiitra, edited by Shama Sastri, pp. 294-96). The 
Litgapurana account about the origin of Jyexthi is very 
interesting. When this mauspicious goddess came out of 
the ocean being churned by the Devas and the Asuras for 
the second time, she was married {to the sage Dussaha, 
He soon found out that she was loath to hear the 
praises of and prayers to the gods Vignu and Siva, and was 
averse to encourage a good deed. The poor sage was advised 
by Markandeya to humour his wife's inclinations and take 
her to such places where all sorts of evil and inauspicious 
things were being done (the shrines where Bauddha and 
non-Vedic forms of worship were performed are included 
among them). Dussaha, however, {reed himself from the 
company of his wife by a ruse, and advised her to sustain 
herself till his return, hy the oblations offered to her hy good 
women. He never came back to her, and Visnu being asked 
by the poor lonely wife about the way she would maintain 
herself counselled her to visit those people who were his 
exclusive Worshippers and who did not pay homage to Siva 
and other gods. Visnu muttered the Radra-mantra_ to 
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protect himself from the baneful influence of Jyestha also 
known as Alakgmi. 1t is sometimes especially enjoined that 
Vigsnubhaktas and women should offer her oblations. This 
popular myth evidently concocted with a deep sectarian bias 
unwittingly hints at the manner of introduction of such 
goddess cults among the orthodox sectaries. The mode of 
her sustenance asx suggested by her husband reminds us of 
that of Jara and Hariti. 

Some iconographic texts delineating the features of 
Jyestha have been collected by Gopinath Rao from Amsu- 
madbhedagama, Suprabhedigama, Visnudharmottara, Pér- 
rukarandgama, ote. They lay down that she is two-armed, 
Jong-nosed, with sagging lips, long and pendulous breasts 
and belly ; she holds a lotus in her right hand, the left hand 
resting on the seat: she is crow-bamered (kdlkadhvajasama- 
yulta), accompanied by her children (kanyaputranvitd) ; her 
son has the face of a bull; in one variant of the Suprabhedd- 
gama text she is described as ‘ Kali's wife riding on a donkey 
(Nharartidhad Kaleh patni). Rao las illustrated a few 
mediaeval reliefs of Jvesthi, which correspond to a great 
extent with her textual descriptions. 

Rao tells us that the worship of this goddess is practi- 
cally obsolete now in Southern India. But the ground Jost 
by Jyestha in her homeland was gained by her under another 
name, Sitalf, in castern and western parts of India—Bengal, 
Orissa, Gujrat, etc.  Sitala worshipped in these parts as the 
goddess of small-pox has a great many affinities with the 
Buddhist Hariti, especially from the point of view of her 
iconographic and other traits. Some of the various names 
given to Jyesthi in the old Tamil Nighantus are Mugadi, 
Tauvai, Kaladi, Mudevi, the crow-bannered, the ass-rider, 
etc., and her weapon is said to be the sweeping broom. The 
well-known Pranima mantra of Sitaléi (quoted in page 25 
of this book) contains a few notable characteristics of 
Jyesthd ; Sitala rides on a donkey, has such emblems as a 
sweeping broom and a pitcher, and is adorned with a win- 
nowing fan on her head. The inauspicious Jyesth’ may 
also be partially recognised in the ksanika (temporary) 
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image (only in crude outline) of Alaksmi made of cowdung 
which is worshipped in the Dipanviti Lakami-pija night 
(the same as the new-moon mght after the Dussera) and 
then taken outside the house with the beating of winnowing 
fans and discarded. This ritual is very much in vogue in 
several districts of Bengal.' 


1 For a detasied dseuesion of th 
t 2 ‘worship of Juri, Fyeat] 
ito, bhi - astute aries, of Ancient and ie ieee 
’ ’ ey . re t i 
ite cee a or details about the lconegraphy of Jyesths, ef. 
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CHAPTER X 
Cut Icons 


Visnu AND SuRYA 
Visnu 


One of the most important of the Brahmanical cuits 
{hat came into being some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era centered round Visnu, but this god was 
not identical with the Vedic Visnu. The latter, though not 
one of the major gods in the Ryveda, was of some importance 
there. The feat associated with him in the Rk and the other 
Vedas is that of his having traversed the whole of the 
universe with three strides (R.V., 122; A.V., VII. 26, 4). 
He is endowed in these texts with such attributive epithets 
as urukrama, urugdya (‘he of the great strides’), trivikrama 
(‘he of the three strides’) etc. Sakapuni, one of the ancient 
Vedic commentators, interprets the three steps as the course 
of the solar deity through the three divisions of the universe, 
the god being manifest in a threefold form, as Agni on earth, 
Indra or Viyu in the atmosphere and Siirya in the sky. 
Aurnabhiva, another old interpreter of the Vedas, however, 
is of opinion that the three strides relate to the apparent pro- 
gress of the sun through the firmament. These ‘three steps’ 
in course of time developed into the myth relating to the 
dwarf incarnation of the Purinic Visnu (the fifth one, 
Vamaniavatira, in the stereotyped list of the Dasavataras). 
The idea of motion, swift far-extending regular motion, is 
constantly associated with Vignu in the Vedas; but the 
special character of the Purinic god as the preserver and 
benevolent deliverer is also outlined there. His gradual rise 
to importance in the late Vedic period, however, was pri- 
marily due to his having been identified with sacrifice. The 

491854 B 
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Satapatha Brahmana (XIV. 1, 1) records a myth in which 
Visnu was identified with Sacrifice, for he became the most 
eminent among the gods by first comprehending its nature. 
Still there is no doubt about the fact that even in the period 
of the Brahmanas he did not appear as the central figure 
in a cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would 
require the making of his images. 

In the epic and Puranic age Visnu is regarded as the most 
juflucntial member of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva,—the Creator, the Preserver and the Des- 
troyer. But this Visnu, round whom onc of the major 
Brahmanical cults grew up, was really a result of the 
syncretism of three god-concepts,—the man-god Vasudeva- 
Krgna, the Vedic sun-god Visnu and the cosmic god 
Narfiyana of the Brahmanas. Vasudeva-Krgna, the Sat- 
vata hero, was really at the root of the Bhakts 
cult that came to be designated as Vaisnava at a 
comparatively late stage in its growth, ils earlier names 
being Ekantika, Bhagavata, Paiicaraitra, Sdtvata, etc. This 
Kgatriya chief with some of his relations, Samkarsana (his 
elder brother), Pradyummna (his eldest son by Rukmini), 
Samba (his son by Jambavati) and Amruddha (Pradyumna’s 
son) came to be deified by bis followers and admirers. In 
the cult that grew around him, he and his relations were at 
first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the holy Pafica- 
viras of the Vrsni clan (cf. the Mora Well inscription and 
the Vayupurdna passage already noted in Chapter [II); but 
shortly aflerwards, Samba was climinated from this list of 
deified heroes by the theologians of the cult, and the remain- 
ing four (Vasudeva as the fountuin-head, the three others 
being his successive cmanatory forms) were regarded as typi- 
fying the different aspects of the one great god Para Vasudeva. 
The systematisers of the cult-tenets did not take much time 
in transforming the Vira concept about the central deity and 
some of his relations into the Vyiha or ‘emanation’ con- 
cept ; to this was added the Vibhava or ‘incarnation’ concept 
oe principal cult-god Vasudeva identified with Visnu and 

yana sometime before the beginning of the Christian 
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era. According to the re-orientated ideology of the cult, the 
one god Viasudeva-Visnu-Narayana could be conceived in his 
fivefold aspects or forms; these were ‘Para’—the highest, 
‘Vytha’—the emanatory, ‘Vibhava’—the incarnatory, 
‘Antaryamin’—the inner controller of all beings, and ‘Arcca’ 
~—the images (named as Vigrahas or the ‘very bodies’) of 
the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that the students 
of iconography are directly concerned; this aspect really 
illustrates the first three, ‘Para’, ‘Vytha’ and ‘Vibhava’, 
forms of the Tord. The fourth or ‘Antaryamin’ aspect does 
not fall within the purview of the iconographer, for the god 
as such ‘resides in the heart of all and regulates their actions’ .’ 

‘Para’ stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme 
cause and the final resting place of everything. His divine 
will Ciech@) is projected towards his consort Sri-Laksmit who 
m her dual aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘action’ (bhatt and kriya) 
receives it, and due to the close combination of there three 
powers (cchdsakti, Bhatisakti and the Kriyaéakti) six ideal 
Gunas (attributes) are brought into being. They are Jfana 
(‘knowledge’),  Aisvarya (‘lordship’) Sakti (ability, 
potency’), Bala (‘strength’), Virya (‘virility’) and Tejas 
(‘splendour’). ‘They are separated into two sets, 1 to 3 
forming onc, and 4 to 6 forming the other, and the corres- 
ponding Gunas of cach sct (1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6) join 
to form a pair connected with some special divine manifes- 
tation’. The totality of all the six Gunas along with the 
three pairs resorts to and makes up the subtle bodies of Vasu- 
deva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are call- 
ed the four Vythas (the Caturvyihas or the Caturmiirtis). 
But the Paficaratrins speak of a chain of emanations,— 
Samkarsana the possessor of Jfi@na and Bala, emanating 
from Vasudeva in whom all the six Gunas are manifest, 
Pradyumna having Aifvarya and Virya from Samkargana, 
and Aniruddha with Sakti and Tejas from Pradyumna. The 
concept of the Caturvyihas seems to have been first formulated 
in the second century B.C., for Patafijali seems to refer to 


1 Bhagevodgiid, XVIII, GL: Tévarah sarvabhitinim hrddede’rjjuna tigthati | 
Bhramayan sarvabhitant yontréraghini méyayt || 
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it... The number of the Vyihas was later increased to 
twenty-four (Caturviméatimirtis) in the Gupta period or a 
little later by the Paficaratra theologians, in an esoteric 
manner, and twenty of the most auspicious names of the 
principal cult-god (he had been endowed with as many as 
108 or even 1000 names in different contexts) were regarded 
as the names of these added Vyahas. It may be mentioned 
here that the separate iconic representations of these 24 
Vythas or Martis of Visnu (in the developed phase of the 
cult the central deity was named thus, from whom the name 
of the cult became Vaisnava) in the early and late mediaeval 
periods are very difficult to distinguish from one another; 
they are almost identical, the subtle distinction ouly lying 
in the different ways of placing the four emblems of the four- 
armed god—sankha, cakra, gada and padma.’ 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas (Avatiras, i.e., incarna- 
tory forms), was no less a component part of the Paficaratra 
or the Bhagavata creed than that of the Vyithas. The differ- 
ence hetween the two lies in the fact that we have some 
evidence regarding the existence of the former in the later 
Vedic. texts, whereas there is none about the existence of 
the Jatter in them. The term avatéra is applied to the act of 
the god coming down in the form of a man or an animal 
to the earth and living there in that form till the purpose 
for which he had descended in the universe was fulfilled; it 
also sometimes denotes the assumption of different forms by 
the god for the attainment of particular objects. It is thus 
distinct from identification (where one deity is identified with 
another), or emanation (as illustrated by the Vytiha doctrine). 


1 Mahabhasya (comment on P. VI, 3, 5): Janardanastedtma caturtha eva. 
The discovery of the Ist or 2nd century B.C dhvajas of three of the Vyihes, 
Visudevs, Sanikargans and Pradyumna, at Besnager supports this statement; they 
sre Garudadhvaja, Taladhvaja aud Mina (or Makara) dhvaja (cf. Ch. ITT, pp. 108-05 ; 
another Téladhvaja found at Pawaya 1s illustrated in Pl. XXVIT, Fig. 8). 

2 Besides the 4 primary Vyihas, the names of the 20 secondary onde 
ere -—Keéave, Naréyann, Madhave, Govinda, Vignu, Madhusidana, Trivikrame 
Vamane, Sridhara, Hrsikeéa, Padmanabha, Damodara, Purosottema Adhokysja, 
Nysimha, Acyuta, Janarddana, Upendra, Hari and Erena (Rapamendanc:; the 
Padmapurana list quoted by Rao hes 21 names inclnding those of the im 
Vyihss ond omits the last three names but Krena). 4 
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It is also different from the ‘possession’ of one individual 
entity by the divinity, in which the latter takes up temporary 
abode in the former; but this idea of ‘possession’, as will be 
shown later, has to some extent been manifest in the story 
of the Parasurima incarnation of Visnu. In the Paficarftra 
theology, the Vibhavas (vi-bhd-al, i.e., ‘the act of becoming 
in a special manner’) belong to Pure Creation (suddhasrsti) to 
which the Vyihas also belong; these incarnations, however, 
may not only be of the composite god Visnu himself, but 
also may be of his Vyiihas, sub-Vyihas and Pargadas 
(companions), or even of his attributes or emblems. One of 
the carliest references to the assumption of some forms by 
the divinity for the attainment of particular ends is to be 
found in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Taittirtya Samhita 
where Prajipati is said to have assumed Fish (Matsya), 
Tortoise (Kiirma) and Boar (Variha) forms on _ different 
occasions for the furtherance of creation and the well-being 
of the created. When the doctrine of incarnations in its 
association with Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana was well esta- 
blished, all these three were bodily transferred to that com- 
posite god, and were regarded as some of his celestial (divya) 
incarnations. The Indian ideology about the Avataras of the 
Divine Being is, however, briefly but clearly expounded 
(specially with reference to the god’s human incarnations) 
in two verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita.* 
‘This work is regarded by R. G. Bhandarkar as one of the 
earliest to contain expositions of some of the tenets of the 
Ekantika school, though the Vyithavida, one of the most 
important doctrines of the Pificaratra school, is conspicuous 
by its absence there. 

The Bhagavadgita passage just mentioned explains the 
ideology underlying the Avatéravida in the Hindu thought 
in the clearest possible manner. It does not rightly specify 
the number of the Divine Incarnations, for the god ‘creates 
himself age after age as the conditions in the universe 

1 Bhagavedgita, IV, 7-8: Yada yada hi dharmasya glinirbhavati Bharata | 


Abhyutthénamadharmasya taddimdénam arjamyaham || Paritrandys sidhindm 
vindddya cg dugkrtim 1 Dharmasamethapanarthaye sambhacami yuge yege || 
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demand’. Some later texts, many among them of the Paiica- 
ratra school, have been at pains to fix the number of the 
Avatiras, which gradually came to be stereotyped as ‘ten’ 
(Dasavataras). <A brief reference to a few of the epic, Puranic 
and Paiicaritra passages enumerating the various incarnations 
will be useful for our understanding of many Vaisnava images. 
If we study them together, we shall not only recognise in 
some of these enumerations all the stereotyped ten (this list 
xiso sometimes varies in the north and south of India) whose 
icons are common, but also find the names of many Avataras 
whose images, though not so common, are also known. The 
Narfyanviya section of the Mahabharata refers in one list 
(XII, 349, 37) to the Varila, the Vamana, the Narasimha 
and the ‘Man’ incarnations. The human incarnations refer, 
no doubt, to Vasudeva-Krsna, Bhargava Rama and Dagarathi 
Rama, for in Chapter 389 (verses 77-90) of the same section 
not only the stories about the first three in the list given 
above are briefly narrated, but also those about his incarna- 
tions as Bhargava Rima (Parasurima), Dasarathi Raima and 
Vasudeva-Krana are recounted. Buta fuller list of the inear- 
nations is given in verse 104 of the same chapter, which con- 
tains the names of Hamsa, Kiirma, Matsya, Varaha, Nara- 
simha, Vamana, Rima (Bhargava), Rama (Dasarathi), Sat- 
vata (Vasudeva or Baladeva, for both of them are of the Sat- 
vata race) and Kalkin. The number ten is to be noted here, 
and the absence of Buddha in this list may show that Buddha 
had not as yet been regarded as an Avatira. In the Vayu- 
puraina (Chapter 98, verses 71ff.) mention is made of ten 
incarnations of Vignu, of which the first three, Vajfia, Nara- 
simha and Vamana, are celestial, the rest being his human 
incarnations; they are Dattitreya, one unnamed in the 
Tretéyuga simply called the Fifth, Jamadagnya Rama, 
Daéarathi Rama, Vedavyisa, ‘Vasudeva-Krgna, and Kalkin, 
the future incarnation. Here also Buddha is conspicuous by 
his absence, and a few other constituents of the stereotyped 
list of ten, Matsya, Kiirma and Varaha, are replaced by 
Yajfia, Dattitreya and Vedavyasa. The Bhaigavatapurina 
enumerates the Avatiras thrice; in the first recounting 
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(I. 8, 6-22), the number is 22, in the second (II. 7, lff.), 
23, and in the third (XI. 4, 3ff.), 16. The first list con- 
tains the names of (1) Puruga, (2) Varaiba, (3) Narada, 
(4) Nara and Narayana (together), (5) Kapila, (6) Datta- 
treya, (7) Yajfia, (8) Rsabha, (9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, 
(11) Kiirma, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) Mohinf, (14) Narasimha, 
(15) Vamana, (16) Bhargava Raima, (17) Vedavyasa, 
(18) Daégarathi Rima, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Bud- 
dha and (22) Kalkin. This enumeration contains the names 
of all the usual teu in the stereotyped list, but the Purinakdra 
does not fail to emphasise that ‘the divine descents are in- 
numerable’ (Avatdérakh hyasamkhyeyah). The difference of 
this list from the other two is immaterial, the Jast omitting 
some included in the first; but none of them omits Rsabha 
(Adinitha or Rsabhanitha, the first Tirthamkara of the 
Jainas) aud Buddha. The Vartha and Agnipurdénas con- 
tain the stereotyped list of ten incarnations, while the Matsya- 
purana (Ch. 47° V. 46) lays down that Vigsnu was born seven 
times among men because he was cursed by Bhrgu for killing 
his wife, the mother of Sukra. These seven are (1) Datta- 
treya, (2) Mandhata, (3) Jimadagnya (Paraéurima of the 
race of Bhrgu), (4) Rama, the son of Dadgaratha, (5) Veda- 
vyasa, (6) Buddha and (7) Kalkin; by adding three others, 
those of Niraiyana, Narasimha and Vamana (probably meant 
to be celestial ones), the full quota of ten is made up, though 
this list of Dasaivatiras widely differs from the usually accep- 
ted one; as many as four here, Dattatreya, Mandhata, Veda- 
vydsa and Narayana, are the substitutes of Matsya, Kirma, 
Varaha and Balarama (or rarely Krsna) of the usual list. 
The evidence of the early and late Paficardtra Samhitas 
requires to be separately considered. The Salvata Samhita, 
one of the carlicst in the series, enumerates as many as 39 
incarnatory forms of the Lord, which list is copied almost 
verbatim by the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, evidently later in 
point of date than the Satvata. These are: (1) Padmanabha, 
(2) Dhruva, (3) Ananta, (4) Saktydtman, (5) Madhusiidana, 
(6) Vidyadhideva, (7) Kapila, (8) Vidvariipa, (9) Vihangama, 
(10) Kroditman, (11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (13) Vagt- 
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évara, (14) Ekarnavagayin, (15) Kamathedévara, (16) Varaba, 
(17) Narasimha, (18) Piydgaharana, (19) Sripati, (20) Kant- 
atman, (21) Rahujit, (22) Kalanemighna, (23) Parijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatha, (25) Santatman, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodhasayin, (28) Ekagrigatanu, (29) Vamanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Nara, (82) Narayana, (33) Hari, (84) Krsna. 
(35) Parasurama, (36) Rama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, 
(38) Kalkin, (39) Patalagayana. In this curious assortment, 
one can not only recognise the accepted ten names, a few 
of the sub-Vyahas, as well as other Avataras in the Puranic 
list quoted above, but also find in other names such as Vagis- 
vara (no. 18) and Lokanatha (no. 21) deitses belonging to 
the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon, Schrader attempts to 
' identify many of these Avataras on the basis of Purinic and 
other enumerations, and has been partially successful in his 
effort. But he has failed to recognise the identity of Sainta- 
tman, (No. 25) in the list, who, is no other than Buddha bim- 
self." The name Santatman exactly corresponds to Santa- 
manas, an epithet used in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 58, 19) to 
signify Buddha, and the Agnipurdina (Ch. 49, 8) uses the 
very word Sdntétman in describing (the 1mare of) Buddha 
(Santatma lambakarnasca gauranyascambaravrtah ; reference 
to the long pendulous ears of the Buddha umage in this passage 
is to be noted). Thus, all the usual ten Avatéras can be 
recognised in the fuller list, and if Schrader’s observation 
that ‘the list of 39 Avatiras occurring in one of the very 
oldest Sambhitas is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Sambitis, and older even than the Mahabharata and Ndara- 
yaniya lists, which appear to be mere selections’ (op. cit. 
p. 47%) is correct, then the inclusion of Buddha in it is signi- 
ficant.? Some of the later Sambitas like the Ahirbudhnya 


1 FB, 0, Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitd, pp. 43-6; Santdtman, accordmg to lum, stands either for Sanatkamf&ra of 
Narada. 

3 The stereotyped ten in this bigger list are: Nos. 26 G@. Matsya,—'The 
fish incarnation had only cne horn to which Manu's boat was bound), 15 (2. Karme), 
16 (8. Veréha), 17 (4. Narasimhai, 29-30 (5. Va&mana), 35 (6. Paradurama) 
88 (7. Didarathi Rama), 8 (8. Balaréma; Ananta in the Sdteata list is explained 
by Schrader oa ‘ not the serpent Besa, but Balarima, the brother of Krgna, who is 
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and the Vigvaksena distinguish between primary (mukhya) 
and secondary (gauna, dvesa) Avataras. The latter says that 
the primary ones are like flame issuing from a flame (Visnu 
himself with aprékrta body), while the secondary ones are 
souls in bondage with a prikrta body which is possessed 
(vista) for some particular mission or function by the Sakti 
of Visnu. Brahma, Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Paraéu- 
rama, the Vasu called Pivaka (Agni) and Kubera are, accor- 
ding to this text, some of the gauna Avatiras. This text 
also expatiates on the great sanctity of the Arcci Avataras, 
the images of the god and his various aspects, in which the 
divinity really descends according to the tenets of the deve- 
loped ereed of the Paficaratrins and Sri-Vaignavas. Lastly, 
it may be pointed out that a quantitative study of the names 
of the Vyitihas and Vibhavas as enumerated in the different 
lists shows that the same name or form may denote either 
of the two aspects of the cult-god; a typical example of which 
is Samkargana-Balarima who is not only a primary Vyiha, 
but also a Vibhava. It should be noted, however, that iconic 
representations of Vytha-Samkargana and Vibhava-Samkar- 
sana are different. 

It has been necessary to delineate in the preceding pages 
a few of the principal tencts of the Bhakti cult centering 
round Visudeva-Visnu-Narayana, because a knowledge of the 
same is essential for the correct understanding of the differ- 
ent ideologies underlying the various types of the Visnuite 
icons. The central idea behind the tenets was essentially 
monotheistic, and an intelligent Paficaratra devotee would 
find in all the varieties of the icons (Arccis) of the Para, 
Vytha and Vibbava aspects of his ‘god of gods’ (cf. devadeva 
Vasudeva of the Besnagar inscription of MHeliodorus) his 
different manifestations. In Chapters III, IV and V of this 
book, the epigraphic, numismatic and glyptic data regarding 
the prevalence of the cult in various parts of India from the 
Suga to the Gupta periods have been discussed at some 
length. I¢ will not be possible here to consider the large 


sotnetimes regarded as an incarnation of Sega rather than of Visnu himself), 25 
(8. Buddha) acd 38 (10. Kalkin). 
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number of literary data concerning the progress of the creed, 
other than those noticed occasionally. But before the icono- 
graphy of several of the different types of Vignuite Icons are 
discussed at some lenyth, it will be of interest to say some- 
thing about the part played by the Paficariitrins in the dis- 
semination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The images worshipped by them were 
principally anthropomorphic, occasionally theriomorphic or 
therio-anthropomorphic, and the Paficarftra theologians exul- 
ted in endowing their god and many of his various aspects with 
human traits. They even went to the length of personalising 
the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice and repre- 
senting them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There was 
some difference between them and their Saiva counterparts 
in this respect, for the Saiva devotees came to worship their 
god in his principal emblem, the Sivalinga, which was almost 
invariably enshrined in the maim sanctum of the shrines of Siva 
from a very early time. It is not meant, however, by this 
that vhe anthropomorphic 1mages of Siva were not held in 
high esteem by the Saivas, but these were mainly utihsed as 
decorative reliefs and sculptures in the Saiva teriples, many 
of which illustrated the different myths associated with Siva 
and his various aspects.’ The Pificaratrins or the Vaignavas, 
on the other hand, seldom (if at all) enshrined a mere emblem 
of their god in the main sanctum, the anicomic emblems like 
the Silagramas being given a subsidiary position in the public 
shrines or worshipped in private chapels of the individual 
householders. The Narada Paftcaralra (Bhiradvaja Samhita 
Parigista, TIL, 57-8) tells us that ‘Hari is to be always wor- 
shipped in images; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purposc. Of these objects 
again, Sdlagramas are the best, for a Salagrama stone is the 
celestial form of Hari’. The Besnagar and Nagari inscrip- 


4 The Viraéaivas or Luigiyats, a comparatively late branch cf the Saiva 


sect, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity in tis anthropomerphie 
form; to them the Sivaluiga was the most sacred abject symbolising the greatness 


of the divinity, and they carried 1t on thoir body m acme form or other throughout 
fe from the time of their initiation. 
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tions of the pre-Christian period, undoubtedly refer to the 
existence of Bhigavata shrines in the ancient towns of. 
Vidiéé and Madhyamiké. The images that were once ins- 
talled in them must have been destroyed in course of time. 
Epigraphic data about the erection of similar shrines at 
Mathura and other places in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have to some extent been corroborated by the 
actual finds of Visnuite images. The temples (devagrhas) 
which housed them might not always have heen elaborate 
structures, but were sacred places with these cult objects 
placed on raised pedestals (cf. the utthita dsakah of the 
Yaksas mentioned by Patafijali, supra, p. 338) inside them 
very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari and 
Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the word 
pijasilaprakdra in the former and vedika in the latter), 
though the laticr also mentions the erection of a torana (gate- 
way) and a devakula (temple) in the Mahdsthina of Vasu- 
deva. Early numismatie data, occasionally indicating the 
existence of structural shrines (cf. some coins of the Audum- 
baras and a few of Huvishka), very frequently show the 
railings which usually demarcated these Sthanas.* 

A few words ahout the sectarian exclusiveness of the 
Vaisnavas, especially with regard to their ritualistic prac- 
tice, will not be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is 
more noticeable in such late works as the apocryphal Narada 
Paftcaratra, Tt savs that ‘such gods as Brahma, Rudra, Dik- 
palas, Stirya, their Saktis or their children should neither 
be worshipped daily, nor ever be resorted to for the fulfil- 
ment of any desire. No (Vaisnava) should stay for a single 
day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and wor- 
shipped by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned; 
all the gods (i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped 
according to the rituals prescribed for them, should be 


1 The railings which are very often depicted beneath the feet of many 
Yakgan, Yakginls, Nagas and Naginis in the early Buddhist art of Central India, 
thongh serving the purpose of pedestals of these Vyentera devatas, really indicate 
the fences of their shrines. 
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avoided. No food ought to be taken (by a Vaignava) in the 
house of one, where there are images of other divinities, but 
Janarddana (i.e., his image) is absent, even if the householder 
be well-versed in the Vedantas’.* This, however, presents to 
us only one side of the picture. What a striking contrast 
to this is the mental attitude showing the catholicity of spirit 
found in the Bhagaradgita !” 

Numerous are the iconographic texts which describe the 
images of Visnu and his various aspects, one of the earliest 
among them being the five couplets in the Brhatsamhita. 
But this description is of a gencral nature, which refers 
mainly to the number of the hands of the god, to the marks 
and ornaments on his body, his colour, the weapons and 
attributes held by his hands, ctc.? There is no mention of 
his attendants, of the ‘attitude’ (standing, seated or recum- 
bent) in which he is to be shown and of many other impor- 
tant and necessary details. As has just been pointed out, 
the Visnuite images have to he divided into three groups 
of Para, Vytha and Vibhava, the Dhruvaberas described in 
the Vatkhdnaségama, an early Paiicaritra text, most pro- 
bably symbolising in a way the first group. Descriptions 


1 Bharadvaja Samhit# Parittsta, TV, 4, 28, 0-5 

2 IV, 11; TX. 83: Ye yatha mam prupadyante tamatathawa bhajamyaham |} 
Mame vartminuvarlante manuyyah Partha sarvetah: . Ye'pyanyaderatabhakhia 
yajante Sraddhayanestah | Te'pr mamena Kaunteya yujantyaridhipirvakam || 

4 Ch, 57, wy. 31-6; Karyo'stabhujo bhagavdmseaturbhyjo derbhajo eva va 
Vignuh| Srivatsdnkatavakgah = haustubhamansbhisrlorashay \  Atasikusumadyamah 
pitambaraniwasanak prusannamukhah ! Kundulakiritadhairt pinagalorassthalamsa- 
bhujah |i Khadgagadasarapanirdalhgmatas santas aturthalarah | Vamakaregu 
ca karsaukakhetakacakrant dankhusca || Atha ca caturbhujamuehants fintda eko 
gedaddharascinyok| Dakeinaparséee hyeram rame sankhasca vakram ea {| Deibhuyasya 
tu dantikaro dakginahasto’parekca Sankhadharah | Eram Vignoh pratima kartaoyéd 
bhitimiechadbhih || 

The get of the extract i as follows .~‘ Fight, four or two should be the 
number of Vignu's hands; his breast should be adorned with the sfivatsa mark 
and the kaustubha jewel; his colour should he of that of the atest flower 
(yellowish green), he should wear yellow garments, car-rings, jewelled crown; 
(when cight-armed), his mght hands shonld show a sword, a mace, an arrow 
and abhaya muda; while hw left onvs should hold a bow, a alneld, a whrel 
and @ conch-shell; if he is four-armed. his mght hands should show an assurance 
pose (abhaye mudrd) and a mace, the left hands holdmg a conch-shelt and a 


wheel; in @ twh-armed Vignu, the mght hand should he in the ab 
the left one belding a conch-shell,’ on ay ner ae ee 
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of the Vyiha and Vibhava groups are found in this and many 
other iconographic texts incorporated in the Paficaratra 
Samhitas, Puranas ete., a few only of which can be noticed 
in connection with the account of these image-groups. Some 
of the major accessories to the Vaisnava images, like Garuda 
and the Ayudhapurugas will also have to be accounted for 
in a subsequent chapter. But it will be of interest now to 
study briefly but critically the Vaikhinasigama account of 
the Dhruvaberas of Visnu. According to it, there are as 
many as thirty-six varieties of such images. This classifi- 
cation has already been briefly noticed in Chapter I, p. 26, 
f.n. 2, of this book. First, the different Dhruva (according 
to Rao ‘immovable’ or permanently enshrined) types of 
images are divided into four broad varieties, yoga, bhoga, 
tira and abhicdrika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, 
each of these groups is subdivided into three classes accord- 
ing to the ‘attitude’ in which such images are shown— 
sthanaka (standing), dsana (seated) and sayana (recum- 
bent) ;’ lastly, everyone of these twelve sub-groups is divi- 
ded into three classes as uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according to the number of accessory figures that cluster 
round the central deity.” Images of the Buddha can also 
be grouped under three heads, standing, seated and recum- 
bent, but in their case particular incidents in the life of 
the Master are associated with most of these varieties; the 
earher specimens of the standing Buddha figures, though 
dignified by calm repose, are also frequently shown as step- 
ping forward and thus are not fully static in their pose. But 
the sthadnaka varieties of Visnu images are shown in rjvayata 
or samapidasthanaka (straight, frontal and static) pose 


1 Rao refers to some south Indian Vispu temples the central shrines 
of which have three storeys, ‘each atcrey being occupied by an image of Vignu, 
the standing, gitting and reclining imeges being placed in the lowermost, 
middle and uppermost storeys in order'; op. ort., Vol. I., Pt. I, p. 79. 

3 Voikhinasdgoma as quoted by T. A. G. Reo, op. oit., Vol. I, 
Appendix ©, pp. 17-26. 
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without the suggestion of any perceptible movement in them. 
As regards the uttama, madhyama and adhama orders, refer- 
ence may be made to Griinwedel’s interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara. 
He remarks about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha's 
life and their replicas, ‘ besides slabs where the figures are 
numerous, a scriptio plena as one might say, there is often 
found a defectiva which retains the main design but curtails 
the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most impor- 
tant ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 125). 

The Vaikhanasigama classification of the Vaisnava 
Dhruvaheras is not to be found in most (if not all) of the 
other iconographic texts dealing with such icons. When 
Gopinath Rao says that ‘the materials for the description of 
the images of Visnu are not so abundant as they are in the 
casc of the images of Siva’, he presumably means that there 
are not many texts like this particular one; for he himself 
has ecllected a number of relevant texts associated with 
Visnu under Vaisnavamirtyantaraini (‘other varieties of 
Visnu images’) in the Appendix C to the first Volume of 
his monumental] work. These texts help us a great deal in 
identifying and describing the many varieties of these icons 
of the ancient, mediaeval and subsequent periods found in 
different parts of India. The Vaikhdnastigama mode of 
grouping the main images of Visnu as ‘standing’, ‘seated’ 
and ‘reclining’ would very well be applicable to all such 
images, for most of them arc shown in one or other of these 
poses. The other basis of classification into yoga, bhoga, 
vira and abhicarika groups, however, is only occasionally 
followed in the north and even in the south of India. Even 
when Visnu is depicted seated in yogdsana with his ‘natural’ 
(front) hands in the dhyiinamudra, he is lavishly deco- 
rated with ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both! 
or one of his consorts (Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati according 
to the north Indian convention, or Sri and Bhi according 
to the south Indian custom), indicating that such images 
fall under both the classes, yoga and bhoga. Rao himself 
could not illustrate the vira and abhicirika varieties from 
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south India.’ A plausible explanation of the paucity or 
complete absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. 
As the second of them was certainly of an inauspicious 
character, such a one was most probably not preserved after 
worship. Rao says: ‘ The abhicarika form which is wor- 
shipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat and death on 
enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be 
bet up for worship in temples built in towns and villages’ 
(op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 20-1). These were set up and 
worshipped in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, fortresses 
and other such places (vanagirijaladurge’ rastrante satrudin- 
mukhe). One Abhicarikasthinakamirt: was recognised by 
ine in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early mediaeval 
period originally found in Chaitanpur (Burdwan district, 
Bengal) and now in the collection of the Indian Muscum, 
Calcutta. ‘The bkoga varieties are the most nwmerous ones, 
and the reason for this is obvious; the acquisition of wealth 
und prosperity is the desire of the majority of such worship- 
pers. Rao observes: ‘The bhoga form is the form best fit- 
ted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
Villages, as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness 
io its worshippers and has therefore to be worshipped and 
prayed to by all sorts of men and women belonging to all 
conditions of life’ (Ibid., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 20). Vira 
varieties of Visnuite icons have not been found by me during 
my close study of the principal types of numerous Visnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early 
and mediaeval temple reliefs in north and south India. 

It will not be possible for me to notice at length the 
iconographic features of these varicties of images as given 
in the Vaikhanasigama. Rao has done that in his book 
and I should like to refer my readers to it (op. cit., Vol. 1, 
Pt. I, pp. 80-96). The illustrations that he could give cor- 
responded partly to the yoga (rarely) and bhoga types; I 


1 The seated Vianu from Aihole labelled Adhamevirisenamirti in 
pl XXX cf Rao’s frst volume cannot really be described ag auch; the god is 
seated in the sukhdsana pose on the coils of Adifega, and the description given 
of s Virésanamarli given in the Veikhadnaségama does not at all tally with it. 
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myself have described a number of two-, four- and eight- 
armed sthanakamirtis of Visnu found in various parts 
of Northern and HKastern India and belonging to different 
periods (from the early centuries of the Christian era to 
the mediaeval times) which conform partially to the 
description given in the Brhatsamhita (already quoted) and 
other later texts.‘ I shall only select here a few from the 
latter group, and explain their special features with the help 
of a few illustrations. The images have been placed by me 
under the group of Dhruvaberas in the sense that they illus- 
trate the principal (probably Para) aspect of Vasudeva- 
Vigsnu-Narayana. The Rrhatsamhité account of such images 
proves that two-, four- and eight-armed images of the god 
were Well in vogue in the sixth century A.D. or even earlier.’ 
Relief No. 2520 in the collection of the late Pandit Radha 
Krishna of Mathura contains ove of the earliest extant four- 
armed images of the god; ‘Visnu holds a heavy mace and a 
wheel in the back mght and left hands, the two normal hands 
being exactly Ithe those in the Bodhisattva mages, t.e., the 
right in abhayamudré.and the left holding a monk's bottle of 
long neck and conical bottom." Notice may be taken here also 
of one of the four-armed sthdnahamirtis of Visnu carved on 
the facade of the Chandragupta (11) cave at Udayagiri near 
Besnagar. The figure is very much damaged; it has the 
ustial ornaments, its back hands are placed on the heads of 
the Cakrapurusa and Cadadevi; the broken right seems to 
have been in the abhaya pose, the front left holding a conch- 
shell; the mark on 11s breast (PI. II, Fig. 11) is one of 
the early variants of the grivatsa. The Udayagiri relief very 
closely agrees with the Brhatsamhita description. The two- 
armed colossal standing image of Visnu found by Carlleyle 


1 J180.4., Vol XIII, pp. 68-81. I regret that I could not illustrate 
them, but the pen pictures given there are based on my first-hand study of most, 
if not all, of then. 

a V. A Agrawala noficed an eight-armed fragmentary ‘Vignu image of 
the Kushan period; the attributes in the hands that are preserved do not conform 
to the Brhatsamhitd description (J I §.0.4., Vol. V, p. 124, pl. XIV, Fig. 8), 

* Agrawala'’s remark on the relief (c, lat century A.D.) is worth noting : 


‘It shows the transition from a Buddhist to a Brahmanicsl image’; J.1.8.0.4., 
Vol. V, p. 124, pl. XIV, Fig, 2. 
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at Rupavas (near Fatehpur Sikri, U.P.) is also in partial 
agreement with the Brhatsamhité description of a Dvibhuja 
Vignu.’ The Badami stone figure of an eight-armed 
sthdnaka Vignu shows in its four right hands cakra, sara, 
gadé und khadga, and in its three left ones, gankha, khetaka 
and dhanu, the front left hand being in the katihasta pose. 
A curious bust on the top of the kirtta of the figure, seem- 
ingly of Narasimha, led Rao to call it Vaikuntha. But the 
Rapamandana describes Vaikuntha as four-faced and eight- 
armed, the central, the right, the left and the back faces 
being that of a man, Narasimha, Varéha, and a woman res- 
pectively. Thus, Rao is not justified in describing the 
Badami relief as  Vaikuntha.? The eight-armed Visnu 
figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri 
in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 17, Fig. 11), 
as well as the Badami figure just mentioned, shows that, the 
emblems in the eight hands fairly correspond to those en- 
joined by the Brhatsamhita, 

The three four-armed sthdnaka Visnu images of the 
gencral order, one in stone and two others in bronze, re- 
produced in Pl. XXT, and Pl, XXII (Figs. 1 and 3), though 
they hail from different regions of India, illustrate in a very 
striking manner the uniformity in ithe matter of placing 
the attributes or emblems in their four hands. The first 
image (Pl. XXI), a potstone one fully in the round, disco- 
vered in Taxila and noticed by A. D. Siddiqui (A.S.I.A.K., 
1935-6, p. 35, Pl. XLa), shows its back right and left hands 
placed on the top of a gada and a cakra respectively, the 
front right and left hands holding a padma and a gankha; 
the ornaments are not. many, the jewelled kirtta (in the 
shape of a turreted crown shown on the heads of city god- 
desses in Gandharan art), the hdra, yajiopavita, vanamala 
being prominent; the giragcakra (halo) with a decorated rim 


2 Carileyle wrongly described it as either Buddha or Siirya; but his 
description is correet (4.9.R., Vol. VI, p. 20). The two hands of the god 
carry a fankha and a cakra, 

3 7. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 280, pl. LXXV. Banerjee's 
identification of this figure as ‘Virdta Puruga (Vienu in his gigantic form) is 
slao not tenable (M.4.8.I., No. 25, p. $1, pl. XIV b). 
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behind the head is well proportioned. There are some inter- 
esting iconographic traits here, which require comment: the 
gadi reminds one of the club held by the composite deity 
in the Hephtalite Nicolo Seal (PI. XI, Fig. 2), or the club 
held by Siva in some copper coins of Maues (Pl. IX, Fig. 18), 
or in the seal of Sivaraksita (Pl. X1, Fig. 5); the cakra is 
placed on a pedestal as it appears on one of the Visnu figures 
in the Chandragupta cave fagade at Udayagiri; the half- 
length figure of Garuda (or is it a female figure?) on the 
plain pedestal between the legs of the deity is very similar to 
the partially shown Yaksa figures below Buddha frontally 
represented in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs hailing from 
Gandhara ; the folds of the loin-cloth, the only garment worn 
by the figure, remind us of the heavy folds of drapery of late 
CGandhara Buddhas; there are no attendant figures by its 
side. Tho image thus contains many stil persisting Gan- 
dhiran traits, and the static heaviness of the figure with its 
clear-cut face is not displeasing (one cannot fully agree with 
Siddiqui’s opinion about its ‘rather crude workmanship’). 
A pleasing contrast to it are the two dchcate bronzes shown 
in Pl. XXII, the first of which found at Nalanda is now in 
the local Museum. The god stands in the samapadastha- 
naka pose, has a beautiful ornamental halo behind his head, 
and the usual ornaments; vanamdald, sacred thread, etc. are 
tastefully displayed ; his back hands pointing downwards hold 
gadé and cakra as in the Taxila sculpture, the front ones 
hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell (not quite distinct in the 
reproduction). 'The pedestal is elaborate, in the left corner 
of which is a tiny figure with folded hands (probably Garuda, 
it may also stand for the donor). The bronze belongs to the 
early mediaeval period aud is characterised by graceful model- 
ling which has to some extent subdued the hieratic  atiff- 
ness of such figures. This unfortunately cannot be said 
with regard to the second bronze Visnu which hails from 
Rangpur (north Bengal, now in Eastern Pakistan) and is 
now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The ela- 
borate and effulgent prabhdvali, the siraécakra in the form 
of a lotus with flames issuing from its outer rim, the paftca- 
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ratha pedestal in three tiers, the usual attendants Sri and 
Pusti holding a lotus and a vind respectively, and other 
features prove that hieratism in art has developed much; 
though the moulding is delicate and graceful to some extent, 
the hicratic stiffness is quite clear in this bronze figure of the 
Jith century A.D. The iconographic treatment, the manner 
of the disposition of the emblems, the decorations and the 
positions of the hands also show a considerable development. 

The first two of the Vignu images just noticed do not 
appear to be in any way connected with the Vatkhinasigama 
classification discussed above. They are portable ones, and 
thus cannot be really described as Dhruvaberas. But they 
can be presumed to illustrate the Para aspect of the god, 
though, as we shall show later, the particular order of plac- 
ing the emblems in the four hands would also connect them 
with the Sub-Vytha, Trivikrama. The Rangpur bronze 
image follows to a great extent the Hayasirsa Paitcaratra 
and other texts’ describing caturbhuja sthanaka Visnu, but 
it can also with some justification be dubbed as Adhama 
Bhogasthinakamirti, though not a Dbruvabera in the pro- 
per sense of the term. The 12th century A.D. stone image 
of four-armed standing Visnu hailing from Sarisadaha, 
24 Pergannas, Bengal (now exhibit No. 2592 in the Indian 
Museum) seems to stand for a Yogasthanakamirti of Visnu 
and has other interesting traits. The god is shown standing 
on a navaratha pedestal, back hands resting on the Gadadevi 
and Cakrapurusa, his front right hand holds a lotus-bud, and 
the front Jeft, a conch-shell. But what is of unique interest 
here is that in the extreme corners of the relief composition 
are shown two other Ayudhas personified, Sankhapuruga 
with his right hand in the ryakhyana pose and his left hand 
holding a lotus with a long stalk on whose pericarp is placed 
a tiny conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand 
in abhayamudra& and his left hand holding a long-stalk lotus. 
These two Ayudhapurusas, very unusual in such compositions, 


§ For a short but critical study of such texta, cf. J.I.8.0,A., Vol. XII, 
rp. 74-6; for some extant images more or less corresponding to these descrip- 
tions, see ibid... pp. 78-81. 
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replace the divine consorts (Sri and Pusti); this feature 
and the tiny ascctic-like figure of the donor on the 
extreme left corner of the pedestal leave little doubt that the 
image, inspite of its profuse ornaments, stands for the Yoga- 
sthinakamirti of Visnu. The unique Ablucirikasthinaka- 
miirti of Visnu found at Chaitanpur (Burdwan), already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity 
is almost fully in the round, its bead and shoulders are en- 
circled by a halo and its right and left hands are placed on 
the heads of Gadiadev? and Cakrapurusa; its front right 
and Jeft hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell. The 
figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amu- 
lets ruund the neck replacing the usual h@ra and ranamala; 
the loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrangement is treated 
in a very uncouth manner; the clongated and drawn face, the 
big protruding eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominent- 
ly and the partially emaciated belly—all these features 
correspond to a great extent to the Vaikhanasigama deserip- 
tion of the Abhicirikasthinakamirti of Visnu. Tt is one of 
the most unique types su far discovered, and R. P. Chanda’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period 
requires comment and modification, The black basalt image 
is of c. 7th century A.D. (Pl XXVIIT. Fig. 2). 
The extant seated (asana) varicties of Vigsnu images are 
much less numerous. They can be subdivided into several 
-groups (other than yoga, bhoga, etc.), according as they are 
depicted seated on the coils of Adigesa in the lalitdsana pose, 
or’on the shoulders of Garuda in different ways (sometimes 
alone or at other times along with his consort Laksmi), or 
again in some form of yoydsana, such as palmisana on a 
visvapadma, The relief shown in the centre of the principal 
architrave in the main sanctum of the Dadavatira temple at 
Deogarh (J hansi District, Wttar Prades) belonging to the 
Gupta period is of the first group, and can he described as 
the prototype of the Adimiirti of the Vaikhinusdgama. The 
god is accompanied by two consorts, one of whom is sham- 


1 J.1.8.0.4., Vol. VII, pp. 189-61 and plate, 
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pooing his leg dangling down the piled-up coils of the snake ; 
the whole composition is very graceful and shows the charac- 
teristic excellence of the Gupta art.’ One of the earliest of 
the Garudasana Vignu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about 6’ 4” in height found near 
Lakshankati (Backergunge district, East Bengal). The 
four-armed god sits lightly in lalitdsana on the outstretched 
wings of his mount, Garuda, shown as about to soar up- 
wards; his back right and left hands hold two lotuses by their 
stalks, on the pericarps of which are depicted miniature 
scated figures of Gaja-luakymi and Sarasvati playing on an 
antique-shaped harp; the front right and left hands hold a 
cakra (with Cakrapurusa inside it) and the miniature 
figure of Gadidevi; a tiny figure of four-armed Yogisana 
Visnu is shown on the kiritamakuta of the god who wears 
his other usual ornaments. These extremely uncommon 
iconographic traits characterise this well-carved image as 
one of the most outstanding artistic remains of ancient 
Bengal of the early mediaeval period.? There are other 
reliefs of a later period where Visnu is shown seated on the 
back of his mount with Laksgmi seated on his left thigh. 
Such a one from Basta (near Dacca) shows one leg of each 
of the couple resting on the back hands of Garuda (he is 
four-armed here), his front hands being in the afjali pose.” 

Two Asanamirtis reproduced in Pl. XXIII (Fig. 2) 
and Pl. XXIV are of outstanding importance from the ico- 
nographic point of view. The first hailing from Mathura 
(Mathura Museum, No. 379) is the north-Indian version of 
Yogasana Visnu with lotus halo, usual ornaments and the 
miniature figures of Brahma and Siva on the top left and 
right corners of the rectangular stele (the concept of Brah- 
manical triad is thus present here). The back hands of the 
god hold gad@ and cakra and the natural hands in the yoga- 
mudra are placed on the lap; he sits in yog@sana pose on a 
jewelled seat spread over a Sankha shown sideways on a plain 


£ Cunningham, 4.8.R., Vol. X, pl. KXXVT. 
a WN. K. Bhottassli, op. cit., p. 88, pl. XXXIV. 
a WN. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 86-7, pl. XXXIT. 
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pedestal on the left and right corners of which are the donor 
couple and Garuda respectively. The lotus on the halo and 
the conch-shell on the pedestal along with mace and wheel 
in the hands of the god really make up the full quota of the 
divine emblems. This well-carved sculpture belongs to the 
9th or the 10th century A.]). The other sculpture of about 
the same date from Khajuraho (Madhva Bharat) is unique 
from the point of view of the pose of its front left hand 
(already commented on earlier in this book, supra, p. 261); 
the god seems to insist on silence and tranquillity so very 
necessary for concentration in this characteristic manner. 
The god sits in yogasana on a lotus of drooping petals, wears 
almost identical ornaments as the other figure (a beautifully 
displayed vanamala is the extra adornment in this figure), 
has two female attendants (probably Sri and Bhimi) by his 
side and two garland-bearing flying Vidyadbaras on the top 
corners of the stele; the right hands of the god are broken, 
the buck one of which must have held a mace (its stump cin 
still be seen), the back left holding a cakra. here are threc 
figures on the pedestal, which stand for the donors and the 
divine mount. It is one of the finest examples of mediaeval 
hieratic art of Central India, and no iconographic text 
is known to me, which might have been used by the sculptor 
in this case.’ 

Tf the Asanamirtis of Vignu are rare in comparison with 
his Sthinakamiirtis, his Sayanumirtis are rarer still in the 
north and east of India. This is not so in the south, for 
as it has been already said by me in Chapter VIT that this 
type known there under such names as Rangasvami, 
Ranganitha, etc. (really typifying the Na&rfyana element of 
the composite god) is the principal figure in many of the 
south Indian Vaigsnava shrines. I shall refer here to 
two well-known figures, one in terracotta and the other 
in stone, which illustrate the north Indian type of 
Scgasayanamirti. The terracotta plaque, originally decorat- 
ing the Bhitargaon (Kanpur, U.P.) prick temple of c. 5th 


2 Kramyrisch was the firat to draw our attention to it; 
Syieetoore: it; ef. J.1.8.0.A., Vol, I, 
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century A.D. and now an exhibié in the Indian Museum, 
summarily depicts the motif in this manner: The god is 
shown resting half recumbent on the coils of Adigega whose 
hoods are spread over his head; a lotus issues out of his 
navel (one of his names is Padmanaibha) on whose blossom 
sits Brahma (known also as Padmayoni); near the legs of 
the god are shown the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting posture. The figure is a striking example of the 
potters’ art in Northern India of the Gupta period. The 
Deogarh stone relief (PI. XXII, Fig. 2) of c. 6th century 
A.D. illustrates the theme in a much more elaborate 
manner. The whole composition is divided, as it were, in 
three parallel sections, in the central one of which is shown 
the four-armed god gracefully recumbent on the coils of the 
snake, its many hoods serving as his canopy, Laksmi 
massaging his legs, one male and one female figure (probably 
Cadadevi and Cakrapurusa) standing behind her; the centre 
of the top section is occupied by Brahma seated on a lotus 
the stalk of which issues from the body of Narayana, and 
he is flanked on either side by Hara-Parvati on bull and 
Indra and Karttikeya on their respective mounts (all these 
figures as well as a Vidyadhara on the extreme right corner, 
except Brahma, are shown as hovering in the sky). The 
bottom section depicts the fight betwoen the two demons 
and four attendants (one of them is a female) of the god 
(some of them may represent the personified Ayudhas). 
Vincent Smith’s suggestion about the central figure being an 
Indian copy of the Greek sculpture Endymion (a copy of 
which is in the Stockholm Museum) has already been com- 
mented on by me (supra, pp. 276-77). There can be no two 
opinions about the grace and beauty of the entire composi- 
tion which testifies to the masterly skill of the Gupta artist. 
This elaborate relief is placed in one of the outside niches 
of the temple, the god in it being thus a Parévadevata of 
the main deity (no other than the prototype of the Adimirti 
already noticed). 

The ideology behind the Vyiha doctrine of the 
Paficaritrins has already been delineated in this chapter. It 
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will now be necessary to say a few more words about the 
mode of its illustration. The dcification of Vasudeva and 
some of his near relations lay at its root, and as the Bhakti 
cult centering round him was essentially monotheistic the 
concept of one composite god was devcloped in which all 
these threc entities were merged into One. The couplet incor- 
porated in the Nagapatnistuti of the Bhayavatapurina (Bk. 
X, Ch. 16, V. 45) demonstrates this 1dea in a very charac- 
teristic manner. The wives of Naga Kahya pay obcisance 
to Kysna chastising their husband in these words: Namah 
Krsnaya Ramdya Vasuderasutaya ca | Pradyumnay-Anirud- 
dhoadya Satlvatim pataye namah. Krsna (Vasudeva) is 
named first as he should be, for he is the fountain-head of 
divinity, and then come successively Rama (Samkarsana- 
Balarama), Pradyumnna and Aniruddha, but all these four 
are described singly as the son of Vasudera and the Lord of 
the Sattratas (the singular number in the words suta and 
palt should be noted). This concept of ‘ One in Four’ 
described in the cult treatises as ‘ Caturvytiha ’ or ‘ Visnu 
Caturmirti ’ is strikingly illustrated by the four-faced, four- 
(or rarely more-) armed early mediaeval Vignu images from 
Northern Tndia, mostly Kashmir, A much-miutilated figure 
of Vishnu Caturmirti from the latter place is reproduced here 
(Pl. XXTI, Fig. 5) by way of illustration. The three faces 
of the god are visible here, the fourth one, a demoniacal face 
on the back, cannot be seen ; the central face is human, the side 
faces on the right and left are stylised ones of a lion and a boar. 
He wears profuse ornaments, the partially preserved front 
right hand holds a lotus, while the back left hand is placed 
on an Ayudhapuruga (probably Cakrapurusa); a slight 
bend in the body lends grace to the curious composition. 
R. C. Kak Ulastrates a much better preserved specimen of 
this type in the collection of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar (Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Sections, p. 49, Fig. Aa. 21), where the additional details 
are the following: the front hands hold a lotus and a 
sod Cade at ay eon the had of Carypar 

; emale figure shown between his 
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legs probably represents the earth-goddess as in the 
Gandhira Mahabhiniskramana scenes (this figure may be 
compared with a similar one in the potstone Visnu from 
Taxila already noted). Hight-armed images of this type are 
found in the Marttanda temple, Kashmir, and a few four- 
armed ones were also recovered from Mathura and Banaras. 
The Vignudharmotiara (Bk. III, Ch. 85) calls this composite 
1¢on in which four or rather three other aspects of the god are 
rolled into one as Vaikuntha. In another context (Bk. ITI, 
Ch, 47, 2-17), the same text explains the rea) nature of and the 
esoterism underlying it in w very interesting manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regarded to typify bala, 
jana, aigvarya and sakt1 associated with Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the esoteric signi- 
ficance of the attributes, ornaments, garment, etc. is laid 
down, and lastly, it is observed that ‘ with such a body, 
the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world.’ ‘The texts also allocate the four faces in this way : 
the front or the eastern (human) face is that of Vasudeva, 
the right or the southern face (lion) is that of Samkargana, the 
left or the northern one (boar) is that of Pradyumna, and 
the back or the western one (kapila or raudra—the terrific) that 
of Aniruddha. The lion- and the boar-faces are thus 
primarily associated with the Pificaratra Vythas and not 
with the Nrsimha and Varaiha incarnations, though the 
latter might have helped to some extent the formation of this 
concept. It is curious that Samkarsgana in whom jfldna is 
particularly manifest and who according to the Mahabharata 
was the expounder of the Satvata Vidhi (VI. 66, 40: 
Sattvatam vidhimasthaya gitah Samkarsanena vai) should 
have a lion-face, and Pradyumna in whom aigvarya is the 
predominant guna, a boar-face. Aniruddha’s association 
with frightful demoniacal face on the back of Visnu 
Caturmirti may be explained by the fact that his attendants, 
Amoda and Pramoda, carrying saktis partake of the nature 
of Dhanada (Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas) and Siva. 
Aniruddha is also regarded in some P§ficaritra texts to 
represent Ahamkara (Samkaragana and Pradyumna, in this 
§2—1854 B 
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context, stand for Jiva and Manas respectively), and that 
may also explain his connection with the uncouth Yakga-Jike 
face on the back. 

Side by side with this composite form of Visnu 
Caturmirti were worshipped the Twenty-four Forms of 
Visnu (Caturviméatimiirtis) in different parts of India. 
Their names and the process of their emanation have been 
briefly accounted for earlier in this chapter. Rao observes 
about their images, ‘ All these twenty-four images are very 
alike; they are all standing figures, with no bends in 
the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the kirita- 
crown and other usual ornaments ; each of them stands upon 
a padmasana. The difference between any two of these 
images has to be made out by the way in which the saihkha, 
the cakra, the gad@ and the padma are found distributed 
among their four hands. It is worthy of note that the 
number of possible permutations of four things taken four 
at a time is exactly twenty-four ; and the order in which the 
permutations of these four articles, among the four hands is 
to be observed, 18 in passing, as in a circle, from the upper 
right hand to the upper left hand, thence to the lower left hand, 
and from there lastly to the lower might hand’ (op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 227-28). But this chef criterion of differentia- 
tion is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to 
confusion in naming the individual icons of the order. Rao’s 
remark that the circle begins from the upper right hand of 
the image is not clear; for the Rapamandana text which is 
taken by him as a reliable one in this matter expressly lays 
down that ‘ such images should be known (is holding these 
emblems) from their lower right hand onwards ’ (Etastu 
mitritayo jieyd daksinidhah karat kramat). The Agni- 
purdna begins the description of these images with this 
couplet : Om riipah Kesavah padmasankhacakragadadharah | 
Narayanah sankhapadmagadacakri pradaksinam (Ch. 48 
v. 1). The last word pradaksinam in this couplet and the 
slight variations in the order of the emblems contain the most 
important indications in this description. We are to under- 
stand from these clues that a lotus, a conch-shell, a discus and 
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a mace are held by Keéava in his lower right, upper right, 
upper left and lower left hands respectively; Naradyana’s 
hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a conch-shell, 
a lotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the Padma, 
Agni (Visnudharmottara, however, does not scem to contain 
any description of this group of Visnu images) and such 
comparatively late compilations as Caturvargacintamanit, 
Riipamandana and Devatimiritiprakarana contain mnemonic 
descriptions of this group of Visnu images. There are 
differences in these texts, and there 1s no way of ascertaining 
their relative correctness. B. B. Bidyabinod made a com- 
parative study of some of these passages from the 
Caturrarygacintamani, Agni and Padmapuranas, pointed out 
the differences in a few of these descriptions and_ rightly 
observed that ‘ a decisive identification is not always possible 
in the present state of our documents.’ THe illustrates four 
of such images, dubbed Trivikrama, Janarddana, Adlioksaja 
and Sridhara (all in the Indian Museum) on the basis of 
most of these texts.’ The four-armed Sthanakamirtis of 
Visnu of a gencral order previously discussed by me, most of 
them hailing from Northern and Eastern India, show the 
placing of the emblems in the bands in the following manner : 
padma in the lower right, gad@ in the upper right, cakra in 
the upper left and sarkha in the lower left. According to 
most of the texts, this disposition of the emblems would 
justify one in describing these images as Trivikrama in terms 
of Caturviméatimirtis. The preponderance of the Trivi- 
krama form in such images may show indirectly the influence 
of the Vedic constituent in the composite cult-picture, the 
Aditya Visnu, one of whose common epithets is Trivikrama. 
Rao’s remark about the Caturvimsatimirtis being invariably 
of the sthanaka order has already been quoted; but seated 
images of this order, though rare, are not unknown. A 
beautiful bronze four-armed figure of Sridhara (according to 


3 M.A.8.1., No. 2, pp. 28-88, ple. VIT-VIIT. Gopinath Rao illustrates some 
of these Caturviméatimartis from late medineval temples of Mysore; the reliefs are 
highly ornamental, and they belong to the Hoysala school of sculpture ; op. mt: 4 
Vol. I, pla, LXIX-LXXI. 
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the authority of Agnipurdna and Rapamandana) or Hrsikesa 
(according to that of Padmapurana) in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat collection 1s shown seated in sukhd- 
sana on a lotus pedestal with a separate prabhdvah 
showing stylised flames and kirttimukha on it. The 
emblems cakra, gad@ and gankha are placed on full-blown 
lotuses held by the three hands of the god by their stalks, 
the fourth hand showing a tiny lotus-bud on its palm. 
The general characteristics of the figure and the peculiar 
manner of placing the emblems on its hands put it in the 
category of Lokegvara-Visnu images of Kastern India to be 
discussed by me in the Jast chapter of this book." 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas, no less a component part 
of the Paficaratra creed than that of the Vyihas, has already 
been explained, and the different lists of the Avatiras given 
in different texts scrutinised. It will now be necessary to 
describe first a few of the 1mages illustrating the ten incarna- 
tions of Visnu, and then to give a brief account of a few 
otber sculptures which illustrate some of the Avatiras men- 
tioned in the bigger and more comprehensive lists. Ten 
Avataras carved in a row on stone slabs were usually placed 
in different parts of the Vaisnava shrines as decorative reliefs 
edifving the ptous. They were also represented on one side 
of the small stone or metal plaques known as Visnupattas 
found in Bengal. Separate representations of many of them 
are also known, though some of them were more frequently 
singly represented than the others. Varaha, Narasimha and 
Vamana as separate figures are more common than the 
others, and they had sometimes independent or sub- 
sidiary shrines of their own in Vaisnava religious estab- 
lishments. None of the scparate or group representations, 
however, go back to a period earher than the Gupta age ; the 
few images of Samkargana-Balarama of the Kushan age 
oe in the Mathura region most probably represent his 

ira aspect (cf. the early Bhagavaia concept of the 


2 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Banai . 
Museum, pp, 188-89, pl. XXV, plures in the Bangiye Sahitya Parishad 
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‘Holy Paficaviras’ noted earlier in this book). Some 
of the Gupta inscriptions either record the construction of 
independent shrines in honour of some of the Avatiras, or 
incidentally refer to the myths they illustrate. The Hran 
Inseription of the time of Toramana engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar refers to Vignu 
who (in his Variiha Avatira), in the act of lifting up the 
earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of 
his hard snout.’ The Matsya, Karma and Varaha Avatiras, 
as it has been already noted, were originally associated with 
Brahma Prajipati, but with the development of the Bhigavata 
(Vaisnava) creed they were transferred to its composite cult- 
god. In his Fish incarnation, the god rescued the Vedas 
and the nuclei of the universe from destruction in the deluge, 
and in his Tortoise incarnation, he supported the mountain 
Mandira used by the Devas and Asuras as the churning rod 
when they churned the ocean. These two incarnations are 
represented in two ways, either in purely theriomorphic 
manner or as hybrid forms in which the upper half is human 
and the lower half, animal. There can be no question of 
finding any Vaisnava emblems in the purely theriomorphic 
forms of these two Avataras. But in their hybrid forms, the 
human part (upper) invariably holds the usual attributes in 
the four hands. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temple at Pathari (Madhya Pradesh) of the late Gupta period, 
Beglar recognised all the ten Avataras except the Fish, the 
Kiirma Avatara there charncteristically illustrating the story 
of the churning of the ocean (4.9.R. VII, p. 77). The Boar 
incarnation is represented in several ways, the principal modes 
being, as in tho case of the two preceding ones, theriomorphic 
and hybrid. But in this case the hybridity lay m the head 
alone, all the rest of the body being shown as human. The 
Eran stone boar of the time of Toramana has just been 


1 C.L1., IIE, pp. 159-60. The Junagadh Bock Inscription of Skanda- 
gupta’s time alludes te the Dwarf Incarnation (pp. 58-9). Thero is a 
reference to Rima (D&sarathi) incarnation in the Raghucaméa passage (XU, I: 
Ramabhidhano Hari). An image measuring 120 afigulas of Daéarathi Rama is 
mentioned in the Brhateamhita (Ch. 57, 90). 
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mentioned ; many such fully theriomorphic figures of the 
Avatara have been discovered in different parts of Northern 
India. In some such images the body of the Varaha is 
covered with tiny human figures, and the Earth goddess is 
shown hanging by firmly grasping one of the tusks of the 
animal. The first feature refers to the myth that Devas, 
Asuras, Reis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatara, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the god- 
dess from the nether regions by its strong tusks. The textual 
name of the purely animal forms of this incarnation is simply 
Variha, while that of its hybrid forms is Ny-Varaha. 
Plate XXV illustrates one of the earliest and most striking 
forms of the latter carved on the facade of the cave No. 4 at 
Udayagiri (uear Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The colossal two- 
armed Varaha Avatira treads with his left foot on the coils 
of Adisesa having a canopy of the two layers of thirteen 
snake-hoods (seven in front and six in the intervals behind), 
his right hand resting on his hip, his left, on his knee ; he has 
just raised Prthivi from beneath the waters with his right 
tusk ; the waters of the ocean are represented by long un- 
dulating lines on the background of the rock. The much- 
mutilated kneeling male figure behind Adigesa has been 
identified by Cunningham as the King of the Ocean, and a 
little farther in the right background is a female seen wad- 
ing through the waters with folded hands (she may be the 
Ocean Queen). The upper background of the facade is filled 
with rows of figures among which Cunningham could 
recognise Brahma, Siva and other gods in one row, bearded 
sages in another and Asuras and heavenly musicians in a 
third. To the left of this composition (not visible in the 
reproduction) are carved the river goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna on their respective mounts (makara and kiirma) 
with watery lines on all sides, and other figures. The whole 
composition has been brilliantly planned and very artistically 
laid out by the master-arcbitect and sculptor of the early 
Gupta period, and the massive dynamism of the god has 
been balanced with the quiescent attitude of hig numerous 
attendants and worshippers with consummate skill. A 
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comparison between the above relief and the two in Badami, 
about a century and a half later, will show the difference 
in the treatment of the same motif. The south Indian 
artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse, 
but this cost them the well-balanced contrast between the 
forceful energy and calm tranquillity of the Udayagiri relief.* 
The Mahabalipuram composition (7th century A.D.), how- 
ever, illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. 
The god lovingly holds up Prthivi with his front two hands 
and wisttully louks at her with his boar face ; there are many 
nttendants shown in different attitudes in the relief. The 
Pallava artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect 
of loving reunion between the god and his divine consort 
(Prthivi) than to lay stress on the forceful physical act of 
her deliverance by him.’ Two other types of Varaiha-Avatara, 
Yajiia- and Pralaya-Varihas, are mentioned by Rao on the 
authority of the Vatkhanasagama ; in the former the god is 
shown seated in lalit@sana on a lion-seat, accompanied by 
his two consorts Laksmi and Bhi, and in the latter sitting 
in the same pose he is attended only by Bhidevi. 

he Narasimha Avataira, the next in point of order in 
the stereotyped list of the Dasivatairas, was always repre- 
sented in a hybrid form. The name itself, a compound of 
nara (man) and simha (lion), is the authority for such a 
form, and as in the Ny-Varaha type, the face is only that of 
an animal (here that of a lion with shaggy manes), all the 
other parts of the body being human. The story behind the 
primary form of this incarnatory form of Visnu is well 
known, and one of the several attributive epithets of the 
Avatara, viz., sthauna (from the word sthina meaning a 
column) is significant. The god came out of a column when 
it was broken in anger by the demon Hiranyakasipu, a great 
hater of Hari (another name of Vignu). His son, Prahlada, 

1 For the two Badami reliefs, cf, R. D. Banerjee, M.A.S.I., No. 25 (Bas- 
reliefs of Badamt), pp. 16-17, 86 and plates IX (b) and XVII (b}. 

2 For the Mahebslipuram relief, cf. Rao, op. ctt., Vol. I, pl. XXXVI. For 
many pther Vardha figures of tho early and late medioeval period hailing from 


Gifferent parts of Indu, ef. sbid., pls. XXXVITI-ELI; R. D. Banerjes, EISMS, 
pla. XLV, Figs b-e; Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, pls, LXVIT, Fig. 162, 
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was a great devotee of the god, and Hiranyakagipu, after 
vain efforts through persuasion and severe persecution to 
dissuade him from his devotion to Hari, asked him where his 
god was. Prahlada answered that he was everywhere, 
even in the crystal column before them. ITliranyakasipu 
kicked at it, and out came the god in the peculiar form, 
felled the demon on his thighs and killed him outright. 
Many reliefs depicting this theme have been recovered from 
various parts of India, and a large number of them represent 
either the combat between the god and the demon or the 
killing of the latter by the former. The Hllora and Dadik- 
kombu sculptures (Rao, op. cit., Pls. XLIV and XLY) 
illustrate the former type, while Gharwa, Paikore (Birbhum, 
Bengal), and many other north and south Indian sculptures 
in stone and bronze represent the latter. HE. B. Havell 
remarks about the Ellora relief: ‘The sculptor has chosen 
the moment when the terrific apparition of the man-lion 
rushes forth to seize Hiranya who, taken unawares and 
with the mocking taunt still on his lips, makes a desperate 
effort to defend himself ;’ he speaks highly about the technical 
strength and imaginative power manifest in the treatment 
of the subject (Jndian Sculpture and Painting, 2nd edition, 
pp. 53-54, Pl. XXIII). Rao rightly observes about the 
relief that ‘ the master touch of the work of the artist may 
be seen in the way in which the interlocking of the leg of 
Narasimha with that of Hiranyakasipu is carried out." The 
Matsyapurina secms to describe this sort of image in these 
words: ‘The god and demon should be shown fighting 
with their legs interlocked; the former should appear as 
being repeatedly attacked by the tired demon who should be 
shown as holding a sword and a shield ’ (Ch. 260, vv. 34-5). 
The Vaisnava devotees, however, do not seem to have 
been inclined always to depict this aspect of the god in ugra or 
terrific form. ‘Visnu and most of his aspects were pre- 
eminently gods of love, and whatever deeds of destruction 
were associated with him in some of his forms were really 
acts of grace and deliverance, and these were rarely repre- 
sented in iconoplastic art. Some images of Narasimha 
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briefly noted above belong to this rare group, and the ex- 
tracts from Silparatna, Agnipurana, Vignudharmottara and 
Ripamandana quoted by Rao and one from Matsyapunina 
just quoted by me characterise them. But according to 
the Vatkhanasigama characterisation of Narasimha and 
Kevala Narasiinha (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. C, pp. 32-83) 
he is a god of peace, tranquillity and yogic meditation. 
Such a peaceful Narasimha is shown in one of the Gupta 
terracotta seals (cf. supra, p. 192); this sort of Narasimha, 
again is illustrated by the Badami relief (one of the earliest 
extant images of this Avatara, Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. 
XLIID. <A four-armed Narasimha seated in sukhdsana on 
a lutus holding cakra, gad@ and gankha (the front left hand 
resting on the left knee) with probably Prahlada in the 
right corner paying respects to his god is shown carved in- 
side a ‘ caitya window’ niche in the Gupta temple of 
Deogarh ; the tranquil pose of the figure does not fail to 
atiract our attention (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 3). The stone 
figure of Kevala Narasimha from Halebidu (Mysore) de- 
picts the god seated in utkutikdsana, his slightly raised legs 
arc kept in position by a yogapatta and the fierce-eyed 
lion-face in the form of a mask ill-suits the whole composi- 
tion, Lastly, the Madras bronzes of Laksmi-Narasimha 
also point out in a characteristic manner how the cult-ideo- 
logy transformed this apparently fierce aspect of Visnu into a 
peaceful one shown in the company of his consort.* 
Vamana, Visnu's fifth Avatara, has clear Vedic 
affiliation, for the whole mythology about it grew out by 
stages of the Aditya Visnu’s attributive epithet of Trivi- 
krama. The Satepatha Brahmana version of the story 
about the agreement between the Devas and the Asuras during 
their fight for the overlordship of the universe that the 
latter would only grant to the former that portion of it which 
would be covered by the recumbent figure of Visnu belongs 
to the intermediate stage in its development. It is expressly 


1 For the Kevala Narasisphe image from Helebidu, cf. Rao, op. oft., Vol. T, 
pl. KLII; its prabhaeal contains the tiny figures of the DaéAvatéras. For the 
Madras bronzes, of, fbid., pl. XLI, Figs. 1 and 3, 
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laid down there that when Visnu, the dwarfest among 
the gods actually lay down, his body covered the whole of 
the universe, as he was identical with sacrifice, and the 
Asuras had to part with it according to the previous stipula- 
tion (§. B., I. 2, 5, 1f.). In the Puranas and other 
texts, the whole story was further elaborated, and Virocana’s 
son, Bah, the grandson of Prahlada (a great devotee 
of Hari like his grandfather), the Dwarf Brahmacari, 
Vamana, Sukra, the spiritual instructor of the Daityas, 
and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the Vedic ‘three steps’ play 
a prominent part in the developed mythology, for Vamana 
asked for only that portion of the earth which he could 
cover by pacing three steps. When Bali granted this 
request the dwarf was suddeuly transformed into a colossus ; 
covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and 
placing his third step on the head of his devotee he sent 
him down to live in the nether regions. ‘The iconogra- 
phic texts describe the form of the Avatara, but 1t is curious 
that though the Brhatsamhité (chapter 57) does not con- 
tain any description of the above-named five invarnations, @ 
reference to the unage of this devout Hari-bhakta is made 
there ; 1t is laid down that Virocana’s son, Bah (i.e., his 
image) should measure 120 aagalas in height (Baligca Vai- 
rocanth Satam viméam—v, 30). 

Sculptures illustrating the Vamana incarnation fall 
under two categories, one the dwarf (Vimana), and the 
other the huge colossus ( Viratariipa) about to take three 
steps (Trivikrama), The texts enjomn that Vamana should 
be Paficatila in mcasurement, two-armed, holding an 
umbrella and a staff, and should appear as a teen-aged 
Brahmacirin, while the Trivikrama Viritartpa should be 
four-, or eight-armed with night or left foot firmly planted, 
the other leg thrown upwards as if to attack the heavens. 
The Vaikhanasagama elaborately describes the latter form, 
and mentions the names of 4 large number of accessory 
figures making up the whole composition; the cauri- 
bearing Vayu and Varuna, Stirya and Candra, Sanaka and 
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Ssnatkumara, Brahma washing the upraised foot of Trivi- 
krama, Ganga, Namuci and other demons, Jambavan playing 
on a drum, Garuda, lastly Bali with his wife Vindhy&balt 
granting the land to Vimana. The Mahabalipur relief re- 
produced by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. XDLIX) closely 
follows the description given above, though the scene of 
the actual granting of the land is not depicted. The 
Badami relief also, though it does not contain many of the 
accessory figures present in the other, illustrates this scene, 
Vamana holding an umbrella in his hand is shown here as 
about to receive the grant from the Daitva King accom- 
panied by his consort and other attendants. The firmly 
planted right leg of Trivikrama is clasped by a royal figure (per- 
haps Bali himself shown for the second time); the Visnu- 
ganas are shown playing on musical instruments in the 
lower panel (PI. XXIII, Fig. 4). Both the Badami and 
the Mahabalipur figures of Trivikrama are eight-armed. 
In some Trivikrama reliefs a grinning face is shown just 
near the upraised Jeg of the god; R. D. Banerjee has cor- 
rectly identified it as standing for the demon Rahu who is 
represented in mediaeval art in this manner. Separate 
figures of Vamana are very rare, and such figures are al- 
most always four-armed, the four hands holding the usual 
Vaisnava emblems. The well-carved  pot-bellied four- 
armed figure of the dwarf god reproduced here is thus very 
interesting. It is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Yaloutta, and it belongs to c. Lith century A.D.; the 
god is attended by the two divine consorts (Sri and Pusti), 
as in the Para and Vyiha types of Visnu images 
(Pl. XXIIT, Fig. 1). 

The next, three incarnations, the human ones, are 
three Rimas—Bhirgava Rama (Paradurima), Raghava 
Rima and Balarima. The mythology associated with the 
first clearly points out that he was the symbol of the mili- 
tancy of the Brahmans against the Kegatriyas. He is 
said to have destroyed the Ksatriyas as many as 21 times, 
. but in apite of all this the Avatarahood appertained to him 
only for a time, he being really an Aveéavatéra (‘possessed’ 
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temporarily by Visnu). The Avatarahood left him 88 
soon as Raighava Rima, sen of Dasgaratha, the Kegatriya 
King of Ayodhya, appeared on the scene, and it passed to 
the latter. Dasarathi Rima’s story is well known; if 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all 
parts and all ages, for he typified the Indian ideal of man- 
hood. Something has already been said about Balarama in 
connection with his Vira and Vyaha aspects, but he had 
also an honoured place in the list of the Vibhavas. A con- 
fusion of ideas about his exact identity, however, remained 
in the minds of the Jndian myth-makers, for different 
texts present him in different forms. In one form he is 
a sort of a bucolic. deity connected with agriculture and 
harvests, in another he is the imearnation of Ananta Naga, 
a companion (Parsada) of Vasudeva-Visnu, and last, 
though not the least, he was the elder brother of Vasudeva 
himself in which character be was first a Vira and then a 
Vyiha. Again, in the list of the ten incarnations his place 
is sometimes, though rarely, occupied by Vasudeva-Krsgna 
himself, the fonntain-head of the cult. 

There are not many variations in the iconographic 
types of these human incarnations. Paragurdma, as this 
form of his name indicates, should hold a battle-axe 
(parasu) in his right hand, and in the Dasivatira slabs he 
is invariably shown as two-urmed, Some texts, however, 
describe a four-armed variety of his image; such images 
are separate representations, and are extremely rare. Thus, 
the four-armed image of this Avatira from Ranihati 
(Dacca) 18 of unique interest and iniportance; its front 
right hand holds a battle-axe, the remaining hands holding 
a sankha, a cakra and a gata. The Agnipurana seems to 
describe a four-armed image of this incarnation, though the 
attributes named are a bow, an arrow, a sword and 8 
lesa . a v. 5). Images of Dagarathi Rama are 
sually devoid of an pvities ; 
not find it Se: ea ee siinelaNney Goes 
simply says that. ‘ Ra " us image in etail, but 
; ae ays that, “Rima, the son of Dagarathe (i.e. his 
mage) should be 120 afigulas in height (ch. 57, v. 80). 
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Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Rima incar- 
nation, reliefs illustrating episodes of Rama's story and 
belonging to the Gupta period are still extant’. In the 
Dasavatira reliefs of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
Rama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, his 
hands holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images 
of him in stone and bronze of a comparatively late period 
are known; in these he is usually shown accompanied by 
his queen Siti, his devoted brother Laksmana and his 
faithful ape servant Hanuman. Scenes from the Ramayana 
are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India, but also in Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The life-history of Krsna and Balarama is fully told in 
the Harivamsa (a Mahabharata supplement), in the 
Bhagavata and other Puranas and in many other texts. In 
a sense they are the real Avatiras, for according to the epic 
and Puranic tradition they came to live among men for the 
attainment of virtuous ends. The Matsyapurdéna expressly 
places Krsna in the role of an Avatira when it says that 
‘the placing of a gad in the left hand (of Visnu) in his 
Krsna Avatara is meritorious ' (ch. 258, v. 10—Krsndvatare 
tu gad& cvamahaste prasasyate). The stories connected with 
the childhood and youthful days of Krsna and Balarama 
were already well known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of the oldest representations of the story 
of Krana Janmiastami is to be found on a fragmentary relief 
of the second or third century A.D. in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (No. 1844). It shows Vasudeva fording 
the Yamuna with new-born Krsna in his hand to exchange 
him for safety with the just-born daughter of Nanda and 
Yasodi (A.S.J.A.R., 1925-26, pp. 183-4 and plate). A 
series of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door-jambs 
found at Mandor (Mandavyapura, the ancient capital of 


1 Cf. the platform panels of the Dadavatéra templa at Deogarh, which can 
be identified aa ‘ Chastisement of Sirpanakhé by Lakemana' and ‘ Curbing of 
Feradurima's pride by Rima’: 4.5.R., Vol. X, pp. 108-09; Oat. Zeit, 1014, 
pp-18-7, fig. 19; J.0.9:0.d., Vol. ZIV, p. 18. 
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Marwar) were identified by D. R. Bhandarkar to illustrate 
the following Krsnayana scenes: (1) the uplifting of the 
Govardhana mountain by Krsna; (2) Krsna stealing butter ; 
(3) infant Krsna upturning the cart with his tiny legs; 
(4) the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama, and 
(5) the subjugation of Naga Kaliya by Krsna. The date of 
the sculpture has been fixed by Bhandarkar in the 4th century 
A.D. (Ibid, 1905-06, pp. 185-40 and figures). Pl. XXVI, 
Fig. 1, illustraes a Deogarh relief in which Nanda and 
Yasgoda, the adoptive cowherd parents of Krsna and Balarama, 
are standing side by side and caressing the infants in. their 
rural surroundings; the cows in the background (not very 
clear in the reproduction) emphasise the pastoral character 
of the scene. The dress of the cowherd chief and his wife 
is to be noted; Yasoda wears a long skirt with a flowing 
veil covering her head and shoulders. The garment is 
characteristically foreign with a shght touch of late Gandhara 
element in it, and tradition records that these cowherds of 
Mathura and its environs belonged to the Abhira stock. 
M. S. Vats notices many such Krsniyana scenes carved on 
the Deogarh temple walls and illustrates some of them 
(M.A.S.L, No. 70, pp. 18 ff., 83, and Plates). R. D. 
Banerjee identified various such scenes in the numerous 
triezes carved on caves I] and TV at Badami ; some Paharpur 
basement reliefs also contain these scenes. The sculptures on 
some mediaeval Vaignava shrines at Tripurt (modern Tewar in 
Madhya Pradesh), and the late mediaeval temple carvings of 
various other parts of India illustrate these Krsniyana as well 
as Ramayana scenes. Separate sculptures of Krsna are also 
known from comparatively early times. The favourite 
thomes which are illustrated by them are those of Krsna 
uplifting the mountain Govardhana, Krsna accompanied by 
his two favourite consorts (Rukmini and Satyabbama), etc. ; 
reliefs helonging to late mediaeval and modern periods 
illustrate the cowherd (Gopala) Krena’s dalliance with the 
cowherdesses (Gopis), the chief among whom was Radha. 
The theme of the divine acts of love was emphasised in many 
of them, and some outstanding works of art were produced 
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in wood, stone and paint. Pl. XXVII, Fig. 2, illustrates 
a beautiful wooden figure of Venu-Gopala (Krsna playing 
on a bamboo flute) in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, recovered from Kansat (Malda 
district). This 17th century wooden figure is an exquisite 
piece of art and shows remarkable skill in graceful 
modelling.’ 

Balaréma’s importance in the cult is proved by literary 
as well as archaeological data. The Mahdbhdgya refers to 
the temple of Dhanapati, Rima and Kegava, and Rama in 
this context is no other than Balarima. Patafijali, while 
commenting on Sitra, II. 2, 23, says, ‘ may the power of 
Krsna, second to Samkarsana, increase’; Samkargana, the 
same as Balarama, is evidently the first of the Viras in this 
passage. The Brhatsamhita allots one couplet to the descrip- 
tion of lis image; it lays down that * Baladeva should be 
shown with a ploughshare in his hand, and his eyes should 
be round and rolling indicating his mebriety ; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his budy should be white like a conch- 
shell, moon or a (white) lotus’ (Ch. 57, V. 86). Two- 
or four-armed varieties are described in later iconographic 
texts in which the canopy of snakehoods and the ploughshare 
in one of the hands are almost invariably mentioned. These 
texts, however, describe the Vibhava Samkargana, for the 
Vytha Samkarsana should, according to the texts, hold the 
emblems of Vasudeva-Visnu in his four hands in the pre- 
scribed order. One of the earliest Brahmanical images is 
of this god; it was found at Mathura, and it is now in the 
collection of the Lucknow Museum. The god stands under 
a canopy of serpenthoods, holds a pestle (mugala) and a 
ploughshare (hala) in his hands, wears a short dhoti, usual 
ornaments and a massive turban; the right leg is slightly 
bent at the knee as in some of the early Yakga statues 
(Pl. XXII, Fig: 4). V. S. Agrawala remarks about it that 
‘ the image cannot be later than, the second century BC., 
and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 


4 .For lack of spscé, it is not possible to go into greater details sbout 
Krepdyaye acones; readers are referred to J.1.9.0.4., XIV, pp. 18.20, 
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Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu Iconography.* 
A figure of Balarama, somewhat similar to the above, was 
discovered at Tumain (Gwalior, Madhya Bharat), and is 
now in the Gwalior Museum. A very striking exhibit im 
the same museum is the Fan Palm Capital (Taladhvaja) 
which is the special cognisance of this god; it is of about 
the first century A.D. A bunch of palm-leaves are very 
realistically depicted; but what is of particular interest in 
this sculpture is the headless figure of a donkey which 
evidently is the ass-demon Dhenuka killed by Balarama by 
hurling it against a fan-palm tree (P! XX VII, Fig. 3).” 
The last two incarnatory forms of Visnu are seldom, if 
at all, represented separately. Buddha is sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted in south Indian Dasivatira reliefs, his place 
being occupied by Krsna. The exponents of Brahmanical 
Hinduism reviled, in no uncertain terms, the religious system 
centering round the great reformer, but could not ignore him 
altogether. The Bhagavatas came to regard him as one of 
the mearnations of their god who, accordmg to them, incarnat- 
ed himself in the world as Miyamoha (‘ The arch Deluder ’) 
to create confusion among the Daityas by preaching false 
and anti-Vedic doctrines among them and thus cause their 
destruction. The Brkatsamhité describes his image in this 
manner: ‘ Buddha should have the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short (sunica: a variant 
reading is sunita meaning ‘‘well-arranged’’—both readings 
would suit 4 Buddha image) ; he should be seated on a lotus 


F J1S0.A., 1987, p 126, pl. XIV, fig. 4. The image may, however, be 
dated in the Ist century BC, 

2 Another Téladhvaja of about the aame date 1s in the collection of the 
Lucknow Musenm; 14 has been inaccurately described im the Museam Guide-Book 
to tho Archaeological section as Cocoanut capital (p. 6) D. R. Bhandarkar 
discovered an earher specimen at Besnagar along with the Garnda and Makara 
rapitals there; they belong to the 1st century B.C., of not earler. The fermented 
etn the fan-palm tree is intoxicating, and the association of the ever-inebriate 
memsargena (the Mahabharata describes him ox ksir ‘ ith it j 
ae ea 8 Agicd, t.e., ‘drunken ’) with it is 

For descriptions of several other very characteristic separate types of 


Balarims images of the mediaeval peri 
] period cf. J.1.8.0.4., C7 
in the Doédvaiara reliefs, he is invariably hisecntey oe me ms 
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seat and should appear as the father of the whole world ’ 
(Ch. 57, V. 44). The Vignupurdna curiously, ‘however, 
describes Mayamoha as ‘ naked with shaved head and a 
peacock tail in his hand’ (digambaro mundo barhipatra- 
dharah) ; the author seems to have made a wilful confusion 
between the Jina of the Digambara Jainas (Nagna- 
Ksapanakas) and the Buddha of the Buddhists, both the 
order being described in the Puranas as Nagnas (‘ Naked 
ones ') on account of their having discarded the authority 
of the Vedas. The Agnipurina description of the 
Buddha figure contains most of the essential iconographic 
features to which the Hayasirsa Paficaratra adds a few 
more details. In the Dagivatira slabs, Buddha is almost 
invariably shown standing, with his right hand in the 
assurance pose. 

Vigsnu is yet to mearnate himself in the end of the Kali 
Yuga (as he appeared in the end of the Dvipara Yuga for 
the establishment of righteousness and virtue) as Kalkin, 
the son of the Brahman Visnuyaga, and to restore virtue 
and Varnisramadharma in this world with the help of his 
priest, the great sage YAajfiavalkya, after destroying the 
Mleechas. Two varieties of his image are described in the 
HayaSsirsa Patecaratra and in the Agnipurana, one two- 
armed and the other four-armed. The two-armed variety 
described in the Visnudharmottara as ‘ a powerful man angry 
in mood, riding on horseback with a sword in his raised 
hand’ (Khadgodyatakarah kruddho hayaridho mahabalah) 
can be recognised in the last figure of the Dagavatira slabs. 
Separate figures of the Avatira are not known, and some 
mediaeval reliefs of Eastern India showing a two-armed 
deity riding on a horse accompanied by a number of attendants 
were wrongly identified as Kalki; B. B. Bidyavinod correctly 
identified these figures as those of Revanta, the son of Siarya 
(J.A.8.B., 1909, p. 391). 

It will not be posible for me to give here an iconographic 
account of all the other aspects and incarnatory forms of 
Vienu for want of space. I have dealt with the topic at full 
length in my article on Vignu (ITD) in the Journal of the Indian 
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Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XIV (pages 36ff.). Garuda and 
Ayudhapurusas described there at some length will be briefly 
studied in the last chapter of this book. I shall only refer 
here to three of the aspects of Visnu, reliefs illustrating 
which are reproduced here. Pl. XXVI, Fig. 2, illustrates 
the twenty-armed relief in the collection of the V. RB. 8. 
Museum (No. 1492), Rajshali, which, though partly cor- 
responding to the Rapamandana description of the Visvariipa 
aspect of Visnu, differs a great deal from it. Tt is not a 
four-faced figure as the text enjoins, and it contains a feature 
indicative of cult syncretism about which there is no mention 
in the Riipamandana. The twenty-armed deity wearing the 
vanamalé and other usual ornaments stands in the sama- 
pidasthanaka pose, his hands holdmg various emblems 
among which the Vaisnava ones par excellence can be 
recognised. ‘The image, no doubt, tries to illustrate, though 
in a very imperfect way, the ideology underlying the 
Vidvariipa aspect of Krsna so beautifully described in the 
eleventh canto of the Bhagaradgita ; but the two miniature 
figures seated on double-petalled lotuses im Jalitdsana on 
either side of the central figure clearly remind us of the four 
miniature replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of 
Mafijuéri Bodhisattva. The sculpture may be dated in the 
{th century A.D. The other relief (PI. AXVI, Fig. 1) 
belongs to a far earlier period, for it is one of the Paréva- 
devatis in the Gupta temple at Deogarh (the other two being 
Sesasayana and Nara-Nirayana aspects of Vigsnu). It 
illustrates the Kari-varada aspect ‘of Visnu, in which the 
Lord delivered Gajendra, the King of the elephants, fram the 
clutches of an aquatic monster (Gajendra-mokea). The 
whole story is beautifully narrated in the Bhaégavatapurana 
(Bk. VIII, Chs, 2-4); Gajendra sporting in a lake with his 
wives had his legs caught by a grdha, and unable to rid himself 
of the aquatic monster, he hegan to offer fervent prayers 
to Visnu ; in the end the Lord appeared before him and . 
delivered him. Visnu is shown astride on his mount flying 
in the air: in the waters below, the Naga King and Queen 
(Adigesa and his consort?) are Present in an attitude of deep 
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adoration; the king of the elephants with his legs encircled 
by the coils of the griéha (it seems to have been a snake, for 
the coils are serpentine) offers flowers and prayers to the 
Lord with his upraised trunk ; flying couples of Vidyidharas 
are holding a jewelled crown over Visnu’s head. The third 
relief (Pl. VIII, Fig. 8) hails from Amaravati, and illustrates 
Mandhata, the first paramount sovereign (Raja Cakravarti) 
according to the epic and Puranic tradition. The suzerain 
ruler stands with his right hand upraised as if to give assur- 
ance to his numerous subjects; he holds the jewel (mani) 
in his left hand, and the six other jewels (in all seven jewels, 
sapta ratnani), viz., wheel (cakra), queen consort (str?), 
horse (aéra), elephant (hasti), chancellor (grhapati) and 
commander-in-chief (pariniyaka) cluster round him. The 
royal umbrella (chatra, the Indian insignia par excellence 
for paramountcy, such a sovereign is called Chatrapati) is 
placed over his head. It mav be noted that early texts 
characterise a Raja Cakravartin as the possessor of the ‘seven 
jewels’. Méandhata in the Amaravati relief may not have any 
particular association with Vignu ; but the Indian idea about 
the divine origin and character of the sovereign ruler was 
present there all the time, and the Bhigavatapurina list of 22 
incarnations of Visnu (already noted) contains the name of 
Prthu, and a still earlier list in the Matsyapurana (Ch. 47, 
V. 106) includes Mandhata in the het of the Avatiras of the 
god. 
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Surya 


Sirya, the visible celestial luminary, was being wor- 
shipped in India from very carly tames. The Vedas refer 
to him and his various aspects as Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat, Mitra, Arvaman and Visnu.  Sitrva was the most 
concrete of the solar deities, and Savitr, ‘the stimulator of 
everything ’ (sarrasya prasarila-Nirukta, 10, 31) denoted his 
abstract. qualities. Pusan seems to have signified * the 
beneficent power of the sun manifested chielly as a pastoral 
deity’. Bhaga’s association with the sun is not very clear, 
but according to Yaska, he is the presiding detty of the fore- 
noon; the hymns also refer to him as ‘a distributor of 
wealth ’, Vivasvat, perhaps originally representing — the 
rising sun, was regarded by the hymnists as the first 
sacrificer, the ancestor of the human race; his Avestan 
counterpart, Vivanhant, was the first mortal that prepared 
Haoma (Vedic Soma), Mitra was an Indo-Iranian god, 
and it will be shown afterwards how the Tranian form of 
lus cult reacted on north Tndian sun-worship.  Aryaman, 
also an Indo-Trantan deity, was a less defined aspect of 
Sarya, and had very few individual traits. Visnu was the 
most interesting of the solar deities, and the part he played in 
the development of the Bhigavata creed has already been 
delineated in the first part of this chapter. Most of these 
deitics, aiong with a few others like Ainsa, Daksa, Martinda, 
ete., came to constitute, in different groupings and different 
contexts, the class of gods called Adityas. Their number, 
nidefinite in the early Vedic texts, was later fixed as twelve. 
The Satapatha Brahmana once enumerates them as eight 
including Martinda, but raises their number to twelve in 
two other passages, identifying them in this context with 
the twelve months. The epic and Puranic literature sticks 
to the number. Some texts name them as Dhatr, Mitra, 
Aryaman, Rudra, Varuna, Sirya, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Pusan, 
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Ravité, Tvasti and Visnu. The list of these names is, how- 
ever, not uniform, though some of them are common in 
different texts. It should be noted that not only the names 
of the Vedic Adityas are incorporated here, but those of the 
Vedic prototypes of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva (Dhata, Visnu and Rudra) are also included in 
it. The worship of the twelve Adityas along with that of the 
nine so-called plancts or Navaprahas came to occupy a very 
important place in the religious life of the Indians. The 
Navagrahas are Ravi (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mangala (Mars), 
Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani 
(Saturn), Rahu and Ketu (the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon) ; barring the first two and the last two, 
the rest are planets. The Navagrahas were worshipped by 
all in times of danger according to the grahayaga or 
srastyayana vidhi, for the troubles were regarded as originat- 
ing from the anger of these gods. This is still the custom 
among the beheving Hindus of India. 

Revedie hymns to Siirya contain inany epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post- 
Vedie age. In some he is described as ‘ the beautiful-winged 
celestial bird CGarutman * (dirya suparna Garutman) while 
in one verse (R.V., VIL, 77, 3) he is described as ‘ a white 
brillant steed brought by Csas’; from such descriptions 
originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Visnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himeelf. Nay, the 
idea of the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven 
horses so frequently found in post-Vedic texts and illustrated 
in early reliefs has already been well formulated in Rgvedic 
hymns; he is more often described there as ‘ moving on a car 
drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet and ruddy horses ' 
(I. 116, 3-4; VII. 60, 8; VII. 63, 2, etc.). The elaborate 
story current in the epics and the Puranas about Sirya’s 
marriage with Vidvakarma's daughter Samijfia, her desertion 
of him after leaving with him her shadow (Chaya) for her 
inability to bear his effulgence, Visvakarma’s attempt to 
reduce this in order that his daughter might endure 
it, had its origin in the Vedic myth about the marriage 
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of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the Sun-god.' 

The worship of the Sun-god and his various aspects 
continued in the later Vedic period. In the post-Vedic age it 
was more advanced, and the two epics are full of allusions 
to Stirya and his various aspects; one passage in the 
Mahabharata (II. 50, 16) describes him as Devesvara, ‘ lord 
of gods’ (bhasi divi devesvaro yatha). Many other Sanskrit 
works of a general character belonging to the Gupta period 
and afterwards, also contain similar references. All these 
facts presuppose the existence of a school of sun-worshippers, 
known as the Sauras. They believed that the sun was the 
supreme soul, the creator of the universe ; they cited textual 
authority in support of their belief both from the Srutis and 
the Smrtis (cf. the Rgveda passage : Siirya atma jagatastasthi- 
sagca, ‘ the sun is the soul of movable and immovable things ’, 
I. 115, 1). Six classes of sun-worshippers are mentioned 
by Anandagiri who says that all of them bore namam (caste- 
mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the Siirya gdyatri of eight syllables. Mayiira- 
bhatta, a poet of the early mediaeval times, extolled the 
glory of the Sun-god in a poem consisting of one hundred 
verses, known by the name of Siryagataka, which was held 
in great esteem. The cult of the sun-worshippers seems to 
have had its adherents in north and south India in the early 
periods. 

From the carly centuries of the Christian era the sun 
cult appears to have developed in Northern India along a 
certain well-marked line. That its north Indian form was 
much reorientated by the east Iranian mode of sun-worship 
is fully proved by many literary and archaeological data. 
The story of Samba's leprosy and his cure from this fell 
disease by his worship of the Sun-god according to the approved 
east-Iranian (Sakadvipt) manner is elaborately narrated in 
many Purinas such as Bhavisya, Vardha, Simba, etc. 


2 The Vedic myth seems to have started from » Brohmodya (a riddle or 
charade) Passage in the Rgvede (I. 164); for Bloomficld’s observations on such 
Rgvedic prcsages, of. J.A.0.8., Vol. 18, 1898, pp. 179.8, 
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Reference is alsov#ade in many of these texts to his having 
caused to be built a big temple of the god at Milasthanapura 
(medern Multan in the West Punjab) on the banks of the 
Candrabhigé. There was actually a big sun temple at 
Multan, a graphic description of which and the image en- 
shrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiuen Tsang 
and Arab geographers like Al Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri 
and others. Some of the Purinas also refer to the installa- 
tion of a sun image known by the name of Simbaditya by 
Simba at Mathura. The close association of the east Iranian 
form of sun-worship with the re-orientated cult of the god in 
Northern India is further emphasised in the Brhatsamhita ; 
it is expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, V. 19) that it was 
the Magus (the indianised form of the Magi, the sun-wor- 
shipping priests of Iran) who were entitled to instal cere- 
monially the images of Sirya in temples. Alberuni knew this 
fact for he has recorded that the ancient Persian priests came 
to India and became known as Magas. Remains of the 
modiaeval temples of the Sun god are still extant in the 
extreme west (Modhera in Gujrat), the extreme east (Konarak 
in Orissa), and inscriptional references to the existences of 
such shrines of a far earlier period in several other parts of 
Northern India have been found." That some of the ancient 
rulers of India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun god 
is also proved by epigraphic data; Maharaja Dharapatia, 
one of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi, and some of the 
Pushyabhtti rulers of Thaneévwar like Rajyavardhana, 
Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana, were Param- 
Adityabhaktas (‘ the most devout worshippers of the sun ’). 


3 ho Indor copper-piate Inscription of the time of Skandagupta refers to o 
tomple of the Sun at Indrapura (old name of Indor in Bulandshahr District, U.P.); 
& still earlier temple of the god built by a guild of ailk-weavers during the time of 
Skanda's father at Daéapure (old name of Mandasor in the Western Malwa division 
of Madhya Bharat) in referred to in the Mandssor stone Inscription of 
Kumdareguptea I and Bandhuvarman, The Gwalior Stove Inscription of Mibirakuls, 
the Huns chief, records the building of a sun temple at Gopaédri (Gwalior hill) 
by one Maizcheta; the Deo-Baranerk Inscription of the time of Jivitegupta IT (one 
of the leter Gupta rulers of Megadha) also refers to an existing sun temple about 
95 miles south-west of Arreh in the Shahabad district of Bihar (C.7.7., TIT, pp. 70, 
80, 163,, 218). 
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There is little doubt that the particular form of sun-worship 
alluded to by the aforesaid archacological data was the re- 
orientated sun cult described above. This form of cult does 
not seem to have been in vogue in the south, though gun 
images and temples of the mediaeval period have been found 
there ; but it will be presently shown that mediaeval sun 
icons of the south differed much from their north Indian 
counterparts. 

Sun wag being represented in Indian art by means of 
various symbols before the inception and development of any 
cult centering round lum. ‘I'hese symbolx were made use of 
by the Vedic ritualists im the performance of sacrifices. A 
wheel, a round golden plate, a Jotus flower, ctc., were 
commonly used on these occasions. It has already been 
demonstrated in Chapter LY that some of the earliest remains 
of India of the historic period, the punch-marked and cast 
coins, contain the representations of these objects. The 
coins of the Uddehuka and the Paficila Mitra cluefs like 
Stiryamitra and Bhanumitra bear on their reverse side the 
solar disc placed on a pedestal. Siirya in human form was 
not also very late in making his appearanee in Indian art, 
though such figures of his are almost invasiably associated 
with non-Brahmanical cults. ‘The god is seen riding on a 
one-wheeled (ekacakra) chariot drawn by four horses on an 
‘upright ’ of the old stone ruling (pracinasilaprakdra) at 
Bodh Gaya. He is attended on either side by a female figure 
shooting an arrow, and they ate the earliest reliefs standing 
for Osi and Pratyiisa personifying the different aspects of 
‘dawn ’ driving away darkness; the demons of darkness 
appear to he personified by one male bust on each side of 
the relief. The Ryvedy description of Sarya as riding a 
chariot drawn by one, three, four or seven horses seems to 
have been the basis of such representations. The Buddhist 
cave at Bhaja bears on the left side of its facade a royal figure 
Who is shown riding in the company of two women in a 
chariot ; its Wheels pass over grossly proportioned nude 
demons seeming to float downwards in the air. Burgess 
identified the relief long ago as ‘ Siirya driving through the 
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sky with his attendants and destroying the evil powers of’ 
darkness.’ These two reliefs of the 1st century B.C. hail- 
ing from widely distant regions of India have some affinity 
with the 2nd century A.D. composition of Siirya carved on 
one face of the many-sided column found at Lala Bhagat 
already partially described in Chapter III (supra, pp. 105-06). 
The Sun god rides here also on a four horse chariot with one 
wheel, the horses springing up, us it were, from the head 
of a demon (the demon of darkness? or it may be Rabu); 
there is an umbrella with a long staff held aloft on one side 
of the head of the god by the female attendant on his left, 
the one on his right probably holding a cauri; two or three 
well-dressed female figures are shown below standing at 
ease over a group of ancouth nude dwarfs reminding us of 
the demons of the Bhaja relief (Pl, XXIX, Fig. 1; the mal- 
formed dwarfs have not come out in the plate). Reference 
may also be made in this connection to the Sirya relief in 
the torus frieze of the small cave, Anantagumpha (c. lst 
century A.D.) among the Khandagiri group of Jaina cave 
shrines near Bbuvanesvar in Orissa. Here also we find a 
more or less similar composition, and its affinity with the 
Lala Bhagat sun motif is specially marked in the presence 
hy its side of the figures of the goddess Sri and the disporting 
elephant also present in the latter (not shown in the plate). - 
These early reliefs of Sirya hailing from different corners of 
India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem to prove that 
the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the same 
everywhere in these widely distant regions, and it was utilised 
by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif was shortly 
to be remodelled in Northern India in a peculiar way due to 
the reorientation of the sun cult indicated above. 

Several extant art-motifs of the Gandhiara region, and 
especially those hailing from Mathura and belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, help us to trace the 
development of the new and re-orientated Siirya icons of the 


2 2B. FH. Johnston is of opinion that the scene illustrates. the atory of the war 
between Sakra and the Asuras as told in the Samyuktantkdye ; J.1.8.0.4., VU, 
1989, pp. 1-7, pls. i and ii. 
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Gupta and post-Gupta periods. A small figure of Strya in 
black slate found in one of the sites of Gandhara shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; the 
sculpture being in an indifferent state of preservation many 
of the details are lost. But enough remains to show that the 
god wears boots, is attended by a female figure on either side 
(the one on the mght is broken), and a bearded Atlantos 
crouches beneath the chariot reminding one of the 
‘demons’ of the afore-said compositions (Pl. XXVIU, 
Fig. 8). The artist of Gandhara seems to have been well 
informed about the earler mode but he introduced some 
innovations in tonformity with the local convention and 
with the needs of the transformed cult. The sculptors of 
Mathura, on the other hand, were turning out at about 
the same time from their atelicr numbers of images of a 
peculiar character, some of which were undoubtedly of 
the Sun god.’ One of the earliest such figures (No, D.46 
in the Mathura Museum) shows the god sitting on his 
haunches inside a one-wheeled car drawn by four horses, 
holding probably a lotus bud in Ins right hand and 
a short sword in his left; he 1s dressed in heavy tunic, and 
there are traces of top-boots in his partially visible legs; 
he has the sun-dise or nimbus behind his bead and a pair 
of short wings are attached to his shoulders. The wings 
distinctly emphasise the early Vedie concept of the sun- 
bird, and are seldom found attached to the figures of 
Sirya; but there was no necessity for doing so in later art, 
for the sun-bird was transtermed into Garuda, the bird- 
mount of Visnu. This Mathura relief also ingeniously 
shows how at such an early date (1st or Qnd century A.D.) 
the indigenous and foreign clements were blended together 
in the evolution of the cult ion. Exhibit No. 894 of the 
same period in the Mathura Museum shows the Sun god 
holding « dagger and Wearing boots, long coat and trousers, 
but without wings. Such motifs persisted up to the early 


1 Bome of them Inay Jeprescat Samia, the tadit 
nt ‘ I usherer of the east- 
Tranian yon cult m Indio, while olhers ma a z 
rena . Y stand for Kushan | ; 
Vol. XTV, pp. 43-8, and XVI, p. 60. mene oes 
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or even late Gupta times in parts of Northern India; they 
were gradually Indianised and transformed into the 
approved varieties of the early and late mediaeval sun 
icons of the region,’ 

The extant Siirya images of the early Gupta period, 
though not many in number, seldom fail to show most of 
the alien features already mentioned ; but the gradual ideali- 
sation of these traits and preponderance of Indian elements . 
had already begun from the Gupta period. The Niyamatpur 
and Kumarpur (Rajshahi, Bengal), as well as Bhumara 
(Nagod, Madhya Bharat) Sirya relicfg bear a remarkable 
affinity to the Kushan Sarya figures of Mathura as regards 
their dress and general characteristics; they are, however, 
all shown standing, und the chariot is absent. But the 
attendant figures of Dandi and Pingala (also known by 
other names some of which like Srausha are foreign or 
rather Iranian) wearing alien dress and holding such objects 
as a long staff, a lotus, or a pen and inkpot are seldom 
absent, and the god usually holds two lotus blossoms by their 
stalks. One such cult icon of the carly Gupta age, 
practically fully in the round, haihng from Mathura, shows 
% novel feature; 1t holds in its two hands the two ends 
of a flower garland decorating the middle part of the body. 
The main figure as well as the two attendants wear boots 
and a long coat, the one on the left being damaged; the 
horses and chariot are absent (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3). The 
fine marble sculpture of Siirya seated on a chariot the horses 
of which are being driven by Aruna shows the god attended 
by a bearded figure (the pen and inkpot bearing Kundf or 
Pitgala of the Indian texts) on his right and one holding a 
long staff (Dandi) on his left. This Gupta sculpture was 
found at Khair Khaneh (Afghanistan) and is now in the 
Kabul Museum (J.1.9.0.4., Vol. XVI, PI. XIV, 2). The 
bluish basalt stone image of Sirya found at Deora (Bogra), 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum shows further develop- 


+ Bome of the foreign elements so prominent in such motifs of the early 
patied have bean commented on interestingly by V. 8, Agrawals; Handbook of the 
Soulpturae in the Qureon Museum of Archasology, Mutira, p. 53. 
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ment of the iconic type. It is of the late Gupta period ; so 
also is the Bhumara relief, but tt contains far more elabora- 
tions than the latter. The number of attendants has 
increased, for besides Dandi and Pingala, the charioteer 
Aruna driving the seven horses, the arrow-shooting goddesses 
Gsa and Pratyasa (we have seen them in the Bodh Gaya 
relief) are present; the god wears a flat kivita-mukuta and 
. other ornaments, is clad in a dhoti tied round the waist by a 

girdle clasped in front; a short sword hangs by his left 
side. The boots on his legs are only partially visible, for 
much of the latter is inserted into the ¢tri-ratha chariot 
pedestal as we find in the Sth century A.D. sun relief from 
Hllora; he has a circular halo round his head, and holds 
lotus-stalks with sprouting bunches of flowers in his two 
hands. The Kushan dress has no doubt disappeared, but 
the sacred thread on the body of the god, his consorts like 
Mahasveta, Rajfit, Niksubha, Suvarcasa, etc., almost in- 
variably present in such reliefs of the Pala periud, have not 
yet made their appearance. The Kashipur (24 Perganas, 
Bengal) Sirya in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calentta University, though similar to the Deora Sirya in 
its genera] outline, and approximately of the same age, 
bears lesser details. Aruna and probably the arrow-shoot- 
ing goddesses (broken away) are the only companions — of 
the god ; the one-wheeled chariot is clearly outlined, and the 
way in which the horses are treated and the two ‘ demons 
of darkness ' are shown beneath the chariot reminds us of 
the earlicr technique (PI. XXVIII, Fig. 4). 

Before the developed iconography of a few more Sirya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period is discussed, it is necessary 
to analyse some of the special traits of the earlier sun icons 
of Northern India on the basis, of relevant iconographic 
texts. One of the carliest descriptions of such Sirya 


1 For the Deora rehef f. De 1 
p » J. Dacoa History of Bengal, vy, 
Ge oh or octo-alloy figure of Sirya of the early ead ni ia i 
auddegram (Tippera, Bengal) and now in the Dacca Ain gp rahe 
; ws the 


Deore composition in man i 
y Of ite details, 
ef. N. K, Bhattasab, Op. cit., p. 172 and Rega the god 1s shown sested here; 
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images is to be found in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita. 
The verses (46-8) specially enjoin that ‘the god 
should be dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, (his body) 
from the feet up to the breast being covered. He should 
wear a crown and hold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, he should wear 
a long necklace and & vlydnga j......... eee ee cess eeu ees his face 
should be covered with a cheek plate.’ It should be noted 
that the text does not say anything about the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god. The Visnudhar- 
mottara of a later date containing fuller details, says that 
the god should have four arms; he should be covered with a 
coat of mail and he should wear a Northerner’s dress; his 
waist girdle is known as yaviyinga (avyanga); the staff- 
carrying Dandi is ta be shown on his left, and the pen and 
inkpot (here palm leaf) bearing Kundi on his right; a lion 
standard is to be placed on Strya’s right side, and his four 
sons, Revanta, Yaina, and the two Manus, should stand by 
him. Other attendants of the deity according to this 
elaborate description are his four wives, Rajiii, Ri- (Ni-) 
ksubha, Chayi and the goddess Suvarcasi; the chariot 
drawn by seven horses should be driven by Aruna.’ This 
elaborate description of the sun image with his accessories 
may be profitably compared with similar descriptions given 
in north Indian and south Indian texts. The former group 
of texts usually lays stress on the close covering of the god’s 
body and his wearing the avyanga and the boots (updanat, 
some such late texts describe the sun as wupdnat-pinaddha 
piidayugalam), and there can be no doubt that writers of 
such texts emphasise in this way the foreign origin of this 
type of sun cult introduced into India in the beginning of 
the Christian era or even earlier. The udicyavesa or the 
Northerner’s dress comprises the close covering of the body 
and the ‘ boots * of not only Siirya himself but also of some 
of his male and female attendants. The avyanga is the 
Indianised form of Aiwiyaonghen, the sacred waist-girdle of 
the Iranians. It has been shown how the extant Sirya 
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reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods illustrate 
these iconographic features described in the texts. 

It has been assumed by some that the early north 
Indian Sirya image bad its prototype in the Iranian Mitbra. 
But the ancient Iranians themselves did not represent the 
Sun god in human form in the earlicst times, and like the 
ancient Indians used to represent him by means of such 
symbols as ‘a solar disc’, ‘a wheel’ etc. In one of the 
sepulchres of Darius near Naqsh-i-Rustam Mithra is repre- 
sented as a round disc. Jn the later Mithraic monuments 
the human busts of sun and moon are to be found. But 
these could not have served as the proto-types of the north 
Tndian Siirya figures, though such busts made their appear- 
ance only at a time when Mithraismm was thoroughly 
Hellenised in the courts of the west Asian successors of 
Alexander the Great. The fully anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of Mithra m ancient art was due to this factor, 
and the types of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, 
served an the origina) of the Iranian Sun god Mithra or 
Mihira. ‘That the Hellenes of Asia Mmor_ identified this 
form of Mithra with their own solar and planetary gads, is 
shown by a monument set up by Antioclus I of Commagne 
(69-38 B.C.); in the enormous cairn of the tumulus of 
Nimrud Dagh are five sculptures, one of which has the in- 
scription, ‘Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes’. Elaborate notice 
has been taken of the figures of Mibwra-Helios on the coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka in Chapter IV of this book, and 
there is little doubt that such forms were based on the 
representations of solar deities in the coins of the Indo-Greek 
Tulers like, Apollodotus IT, Philoxenus and Telephus,* 


* The reverse device of a rare silver coin of Tolophns shows the nimbste Sun 
od and the Moon god with a creacent on hq head; they should be regarded as the 


rilver com were also, for al} prectical purposes, the Irani ihi i 
Greek mythology Salene, the Moon, erelias The an a ies cea 
derived directly or mdirectly from a still carlier representation of Apollo on some 
round and rare coir of Apollodotus; Apollo in these coins wears boots, sa dose 
the solar deity on the rare coms of Telepbus; B.M.C., pl. XXXII, 7, pi. x, 5-8. 
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The mediaeval Sirya reliefs of Eastern India usually 

fall under two categories, one showing the god standing in 
the company of his attendants, the other showing him seated 
in pédmisanu, the former outnumbering the latter. The 
first group again has more than one variety, some illustrative 
of the earlier tradition in which Dandi, Pingala, Oya, 
Pratyiigi, Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the relief 
beside the lotus-carrying two-armed central figure of Strya 
dressed in udicyavega (partially subdued in many of them). 
An early mediaeval Sirya image from Khiching illustrated 
here (Pl. XXX, Fig. 2) is a fine specimen of this variety, 
and the Orissan artist deserves high praise for the excellent 
specimen of iconographic art chiselled out by him. This 
relief compares very favourably with the many elaborate 
standing Sirya figures of Bengal and Bihar of the Pala and 
Sena times in which the composition is overcrowded with 
accessory figures and other details. The latter are very 
often profusely ornamented, the stela (the back-slab, 
prabharalt) is usually pointed with the kirttimukha design 
on its top centre, and the ‘ companions ’ (besides those men- 
tioned above the others are his several queens, Rajiii, 
Niksubha, Chaya, Suvarccasi, the carth-goddess Mahasveta) 
of the main deity are arranged in several parallel layers by his 
side. A comparison of another Khiching Sirya relief, 
this time of the much rarer variety of seated Sun god, with 
a similar type of image from north Bengal (Bairhatta, 
Dinajpur), will also give more credit to the unknown artist 
of a corner of Orissa. The former depicts the two-armed 
Sun, god, seated in padmasana on a double-petalled lotus with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks ; 
the god wears a conical crown, ear-rings, necklace and other 
ornaments ; the udicyavesa is just faintly suggested by the 
artist; Aruna driving the seven horses is the only accessory 
motif in the relief (PI. XXX, Fig. 3). The sweet expression 
of the face beautified by a faint smile and the excellent 
modelling of the whole composition endow it with a quality 


1 For such elaborate Sarya reliefs of Eastern India, of. Dacoa History of 
Bengal, Vol. I, FL ¥xXx, Fig. 16; LXVil, Fig. 166, ete, 
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‘géldom found in such other reliefs of Eastern India. The 
Beirhatta inscribed sculpture of seated Stirya on the other 
hand (c. 12th century A.D., the Khiching figure is at least 
& century or two earlier) is comparatively heavy and crude 
in its style and execution, and the whole composition is 
crowded with the scated male attendants (Dandi and 
Pingala), the standing female companions of the god and 
the miniature figures of the eight other * grahas’, four on 
his either side; the pedestal inscription describes the god as 
* remover of all diseases * (samasta-rogandém hartta). 

The Western Indian images of Strya, though stylistically 
different from their Eastern Indian counterparts, resemble 
the latter in the broad outhnes of their iconography.? One 
of the earliest extant Sirya mages of the South Indian 
variety belongs to the Parasuramesvar Temple at Gudim- 
allam (near Remygunta im North Arcot). It stands bare- 
footed on a pedestal on which neither Aruna nor the seven 
horses are shown; the upper part of the body is left bare, 
and there are no attendants; the hands of the god raised to 
the level of the shoulders hold two lotus buds (the sculpture 
is of about the seventh century A.D ). Many other Sarya 
figures of south India of a later period show almost similar 
iconographic traits, and Rao after a careful comparison of 
the Sun images of Northern and Southern india arrived at 
Some generalisations.” Rao’s observations are more or less 
correct, though there are exceptions which may prove the 
tule. The difference in the iconographic presentations of the 
Sun god in the two halves of India may probably be partially 


1 Jucea History of Bengal, Vol. J. p 456 

3 J.1.8.0.A., Vol, XVI, pp. 84-5, 

3 Rao, op cit., Vol. I, pp. 311-12 Some of them can be enumerated thus: 
‘The eouth Indisn Miiryas have ther hands raised to the level of their shoulders, 
and the lotuses held by them are only half-blossomed; their legs and feet are always 
left bare; the north Indian images have generally ther hands at the general level 
of the hips or the elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotases namg up to the 
level of their shoulders, and they wear boots: Aruna aud the seven horses, almost 
mvariably present 1 north Indian vanities of Sarvs, are very often absent in their 
1 6nd the number of attendents m ¢ 6 latter i 
(Dandi, Kundi or Piigala, the Srrow-shooting goddesses, the Se 
Hod, etc., are almost invariably absent, especislly in the Tamil districts) ‘, 
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explained by the remark that whatever importance the Sun 
cult enjoined in the Pallava and later periods in south India 
was not due to the East Iranian form of Sun worship, and 
the cult itself was not much in vogue there.’ 

Dvadasadityas have been variously enumerated in 
different texts. The Visnudharmottara does not name and 
flescribe them individually, but simply says that ‘ the twelve 
Adityas should be given the form of Sirya’. Gopinath Rao 
swnmarises in a tabular form the description of the 
Dvadagadityas as incorporated in the Visvakarmasastra 
(op. cit., Vol. T, p. 310), but in his table all of them are 
shown as four-armed. The text quoted by him, however,- 
explicitly says that two of them, Pusan and Visnu are to be 
shown ax two-urmed.? Separate images of these Adityas 
are very rare; they are usually shown carved on the sides 
and top of the detached frames (most probably set up behind 
the image of the Sun god) or on the prabhdévali of the Sarya 
image. The architectural frame in the Junagadh Museum 
shows two-armed figures of Siirya carrying lotuses in separate 
niches, three on cither side and five on the top (eleven in 
all). Barring the central figure on the top, which is shown 
seated with Osa and Pratyisa on either side, all the other 
ten are shown standing and attended by other female com- 
panions. Four of the Navagrahas, probably Sukra and 
Sani and certainly Rihu and Ketu, are also placed on the 
top. The eleven Aditvas together with the missing central 
figure of Sirsa would make up the requisite number.’ 


1 Though Ptolemy mentions the Maga Brahmanas (Magoi Brachmenoi) as 
residing in one corner of south India in the second century A.D., the East Iranian 
fun cult does not seem to have made any headway there. Rao refers te tha llth 
contury A.T), Sun temple at Snuryanarkoil in the district of Tanjore, but there are 
very few such shrines in south India, The extant south Indian Sirya reliefs mostly 
hail from shrines connected with other major cults like those of Siva and Vignu. 

2 Pusékhyasya bhavenmértirdeibhuya  padmaldfiachttd Vow wus 

Sudaréonakara savye padmahasta tu vimata} 1 
Bea sydd doddadt mirter Vignoramitatejasah ; Ibid, App. C, pp. 86-7, 

& Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 917, pl. XCV, H. D. Sankshe draws our 
attention to more or leas similar motife found in Western India; Architectural 
Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, pp. 168-58, Figs. 70 and 72, 
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43, Raotis silent about the images of Revanta, probably 
bicause they arc almost unknown in Southern India. 
Reyanta is one of the sons of Siirya, some of the others being 
Yama, the Advins, and Manus (the present and the future). 
Whe worship of this god seems to have been much in vogue 
in‘Bastern India.’ The :Kalikapurdna describes his figure 
and says, that he should be worshipped either in an image, 
Ona water-vessel, at the gates aceording to the rites of sun 
worship (Ch. V. 49). The worship of the god was also 
known at Gujrat, as proved by Sarigadeva’s inscription from 
Vanthlis (Ep. Indica, Vol. X, Tauders List, No. 624), The 
Brhatsamhit7 Javs down that ‘ Revanta riding on horse 
back is (shown) enpaged with his companions m the sport 
‘of hunting’ (Ch. 57, V. 56); the Fisnudharmottara simply 
says that ‘the Lord Revanta should be hike Siirva, (and) 
on thé back of a horse" (Bh. HT, Ch, 70, V. 53), The 
Ghatnigar (Dinajpur) black basalt image of thix god (now 
in the collection of the Rajshala Maveum) presents him ina 
very interesting manner. The booted god mdes on horse- 
back holding a whip in his mght hand and the reins in his 
left, wath an attendant holding an umbrella over his head; 
two robbers are near him, one ready to attack hint from the 
front, the other fron: a tree-lop behind. = The pedestal shows 
* woman ‘standing, a devotee, a man with a sword and 
shield about to attack a woman cutting a fish with a fish- 
knife; on the night corner of the parti broken stele 
appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it (P. XXIX, 
Fig. 2.0 The Wirkandeyaparina account of Revanta seems 
to throw some eht on this gente scene in this manner : 
" Resanta, von of Stirva and Samia, and the king of the 
‘Guhyakas, delivers people froms the terrors of forests and 
other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers and bestows upon his worshippers conifort, intelli- 
genee, happiness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted 


% Raghonandana the reat Smarta wrder of Bengal, quoter a passage from 


« Kalpatarn (hich boriows at from Brakmapatdnay, which records the ceremonial 
ey of Revanta (Purgah sdéeusea Lerunto yithavibhavaviatarath)s Pithitettea, 
pf, 
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position ’ {Bibliotheca Edition, ch. 109, vv: 23-8), “Bemeé 
sections of the Ghatnagar relief seem to" typify. pieced ed 
home life, while others, the perils of life. Tt-may be-noteid, 
incidentally that the motif of ' a woman cutting a fish * alsd 
occurs in the pedestal of the Hariti image ijn‘the . Dacca 
Museum.’ Tn a very indifferently. preserved injage-of this 
god recovered from an old tank at Badkamta (Tippera), and 
now in the Dacca Museum Collection, he is show1t‘on horse+ 
back with a drinking vessel in his right hand, accompanted 
by musicians and other male and female attendants; - ‘arid 
even retriever dogs. Mrgaya (hunting) is 4 royal port 
(pyasana) in which revelries were. a common * feature: 
Several seulptures exactly similar to the Badkdmta relief 
hailing from Bihar and now in the collection sf the Indian 
Museunn, Caleutta, were at first wrongly’ identified * 66 
Kalki, the future incarnation of Visnu, ‘bat their correct 
identity was suggested by B. B. Bidyabined (WU 'A.S-Ba5 
1909, pp. 391-92, Pl. XXX). 

The worship of the Navagrahas was and is ‘still much 
in vogue in different parts of India, especially Eastern 
India. The Y@jiaralivyasiitra (Bombay edition, 1892; 
p- 89) Jays down that the grahayajna should be performed by 
one who desired peace and prosperity, ample rains (for his 
crops), long life and nourishment, and tby him) who wants 
to harm his enemies; the figures of Sirya, Soma (meen), 
the son of the Earth (Mangala, Mars), the son of Soma 
@udha, Mercury), Brhaspati Gupiter), Sukra (Venus); 

Sani (Saturn), Raha and Ketu should be made of. copper, 
erystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the ease of Budha amd 
Brhaspati), silver, ron, }ead and befl-metal respectively ; 
or these figures should be drawn on canvas in their respec- 
tive colours, or in mandalas made of scented paste (sandal 
wood paste—these are of the lepaja variety as noticed. in 
Chapter ‘VI-of this book), his texf as well as many other 
texts like Visnudharmottara, Agnipurina, Amésumad- 


bhedagame, Silparatna describe their forms in different _ 
set 
2 N, B Banyst wae the first to study. caret) a relief ‘in his article’ 

' ‘.H.0., Val. TL, 1997; pp. 409-78 and plete. se 5 
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manner, and the extant Navagraha reliefs containing their 
separate and group representations often depict them in 
different manner. Stone slabs with the figures of these 
* grahas ’, usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in mediaeval temples of different parts 
of India. This mediaeval convention did undoubtedly serve 
, 8 a prophylactic measure for the safety of the temples. A 
late Gupta fragmentary sandstone relief from Sarnath (now 
exhibit No. 1536 in the Indian Museum) contains the figures 
of four ‘ planets '. Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani and Rahu. All 
are two-armed, the first three standing in graceful poses, 
while the fierce-looking Rahu is shown only up to the breast 
with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied un 
in a bunch of spiral coils rising upwards (pingalordhakesa). 
Brhaspati, Sukra and Sani have each a balo behind — his 
head, and a rosary in his right band, while the left hands 
of the first two hold a water-pot, Sani's left hand being 
broken; Ketu is not shown in it, as Rahu whose hands are 
in the ‘ tarpana mudra, occupies the (extreme) end of the 
carved slab (PI. XXXI, Fig. 1). Thus, the slab seems to 
have contained the figures ot eight ‘grahas * only (the 
figures of ihe first four being broken away), and this seems 
fo have been the earlier convention in architectural use of 
these * planets ', Ketu being a Jater addition. This observa- 
tion is borne out by the evidence of the Siva temples of 
Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The lintel slabs of all the earlier 
such shrines of the Bhauma-Kara period there contain only 
the figures of eight ‘ grahas’, Ketu miking his appearance 
on the architraves from the Ganga period onwards.? In 
ee oe aie (specially hailing from Bengal), 
mite ies i ce _ sa rene = the figure of Ganapati. 
(Twenty-four Per si Ber a ees end at Kankandighi 
Museum Universit : f aa de 
» v y of Calcutta), which shows the nine 


2 K. C. Punigrahi first drew my 
; y attention to (his feature of the ' 
Le a of interest conmated with the Orissan | Mage 
vue earlier ones Brhaspati and gukra 
arnath relief), bnt in later ones they are ulmost peu ee a 
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‘Planets ’ standing in graceful pose on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with 
Ganeda in the beginning; Brhaspati alone is shown with a 
beard, their respective cognizances being carved below the 
long double-petalled lotus. The beautifully designed long 
rectangular slab with the main figures inset in very 
high relief, appears to prove that the composition was 
an object for regular worship in times of grahaydge, 
and not a ‘door-piece’’ (P1. XXXI, Fig. 2). A uniqué 
mode of representing the ‘ grahas ’ is found in the twelve- 
spoked wheel, the Navagraha-cakra, found among the ruins 
of Khiching. The twelve-spoked wheel rests on its side-on 
a lotus pedestal; inside the broad rim are arranged -the 
fignre of the nine ‘ Planets", Siirya seated in the top centre, 
Rahu and Ketu on cither side in the bottom, on the sides 
are carved one above the other the six other ‘ grahas ’, 
three on either side; in the centre of the wheel is a three- 
faced (?) four-armed figure seated in padmasana with its 
front hands in the dhyinamudra, the objects in the back 
hands being indistinct (it may stand for Brahma, i.e., 
Dhatai or Vidhata) ; flames issue from the rim of the wheel 
(PI AXXX, Fig. 1). This sculpture also scems to have heen 
a regular object of worship like the Kankandighi relief. 


CHAPTER XI 
Cunt Icons 
SivA AND SAKTL 
Siva 


Siva is one of the most influential members of the 
orthodox Bralimanical triad. Though he is specially asso- 
ciated with the act of samhdra (destruction) or pralaya (ab- 
sorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity, an exclusive wor- 
shipper of Siva thinks him no less associated with the other 
two acts of srsti (creation) and sthiti (preservation) generally 
attributed to Brahma and Visuu, the other members of the 
triad. Siva is also endowed with the acts of anugraha or 
prasdda (‘ conferment of grace") and tirobhdcra (‘ power of 
concealment * or ‘ obscuration '), These collectively make 
up his five-fold activities (pafieakrtyas), and Lis numerous 
manifestations according to his worshippers are connected 
with the performance of one or other of them for their edi- 
fication and benefit. Siva 1s also described in the carly and 
mediaeval Brahmanical texts as the originator and the best 
exponent of various arts and accomplishments, such as those 
of deep concentration (yoga), expounding (rydkhyana) the 
Sastras (the various dgamas were revelations from him), music, 
dancing, etc. He has also been conceived as the Jord of all 
created beings, and 1s often described as Pasupati, Bhitapati 
and Bhiitanatha. He is the great lord (Maheévara), the 
greatest of the gods (Mahadeva), the beloved husband of U mi, 
the great Mother-goddess (Uimapati—in this aspect he is the 
primeval Father-god), and is the chief possessor of Miya 
(Maéyin). Many and various are his aspects and attributes. 
which appear to be delineated in his numerous epithets and 
vames, which are sometimes incorporated in different sec- 
fions of the epic and Purinic literature (cf. Mahabharata, 
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XIII, 17, which enumerates more than one thousand names 
of Siva—-Sivasahasranféma). A careful analysis of some 
of these epithets only will prove that this god-cancept in itd 
developed phase arore out of* commingling of many such 
concepts current among Aifiérent ethnic units of India or 
among the different brauidies of the same ethnie stock. 

The epic or Purkitic Siva undoubtedly had his Vedic and 
pre-Vedic counterparts or prototypes. Rudra was the Vedic 
counterpart of fliva, and the Vedic-Brahmanic characterixa- 
tion of Rudra enunciates how many of the traits of the god 
are inherent in the one hundred names of Rudra enumerated 
in the Satarudriya text of the Sukla Yajurreda of the 
Vajasaneyi school (Vajasaneyt Samhitd, Ch. 16). The 
association of Rudra with the hills (one of his names in this 
context is Giritra or ‘ one who lives in the hills‘), his dual 
nature of a terrific as well as a pacific god, his use of animal- 
hide as his garment (Krttivasa), the crown of snail-shell like 
jatas on his head (Kapardi), etc., are emphasised by these 
epithets or names whieh were the roots of many 
mythologies elaborately narrated in the epic and Puranic 
literature.’ The worship of a god similar in some respects 
to the Purinic Siva scems to have been well in vogue among 
the early Indus Valley people. ‘The name of this pre-Vedic 
prototype is not now known to us, but Rudra continued to 
be one of the principal names of Siva in the epics and 
Puranas. In the Vedic texts of earlier strata the word Siva 
occurs as one of the attributive epithets of several Vedie gods, 
and not of Rudra in particular. In such uses of the word, ifs 
original sense of ‘ auspicious * is retained, and it is only in 
the later Vedic literature that it is used a8 a proper name. 
The Sretiératara Upanisad, a theistie text extolling the 
glories of Rudra, uses the word sira several times as one of 
the various names of Rudra. The Sankhyiyana, Kausitaki 
and other Brahmanas use such names as Siva, Rudra-Siva, 
Mahadeva, Mahesgvara and Tana for denoting this great god, 


1 "The epithet Kapardin or ‘the wearer of matted hair,’ is probably 
due to his being regarded as identival with Agni, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair“; R. G, Bhandarkar, op, cit., p. 108, 
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as the Svetisvatara Upanisad also does. Weber suggested 
long ago that such epithets like Mahadeva, Idina, etc., of 
this god ‘ involving quite a special prominence of the deity ns 
compared with the other gods indicated a sectarian worship’ .' 
Considering the myths about the origin and growth of the 
concept of Rudra, Aufrecht also observed that ‘ the period of 
the Brihmanas was one when the old polythcism was in a 
condition of decline and the new faith which presents itself 
in Indian religious history as Saivism was gaining ground.’ * 
The Atharvaveda presupposes the rise of Rudra to the posi- 
tion of the supreme god, for it assigns various such epithets 
to him as Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva and 
Téana. he Satapatha and Kausitaki Brahmanas add Agani 
to this list thus making their number cight (inclusive of 
Rudra), each four of which typily his two aspects, ghore 
(terrific) and sanmya (peaceiuh. Thus, Rudra, Sarva 
‘srrow-wielder), Ugra and Asani characterise his destruc- 
tive aspect, while Bhava, Pasupati, Mahideva and Téana, 
his beneficent one. Such well-known names of Puranic 
Siva as Sambbu and Samkara indicative of his beneficent 
nature occur as so many epithets of Rudra as early as in the 
Satarudriya which also contains epithets descriptive of the 
dark and fierce aspects of the god.’ 

It is not possible for us to determine the exact date of 
the complete emergence of the cult centering round Rudra- 
Siva. The process of its evolution was undoubtedly gradual, 
and several literary data of the pre-Christian period seem to 
indicate the stages of its growth and development. Panini 
in one of his Sfitras 1V. 1. 112) seems to refer to the followers 
or worshippers of Siva. The aphorism (Siradibhyon) means 
that ‘ the affix an comes in the sense of a descendant, after 


LoIndishe Studun, nu, %2 

2 A R. Keith, Rgveda Brahmanae, p. 6 

3 ‘He is called the lord of the paths, of the forests and of those who 
toam in them, of thieves and Inghway robbers who frequent and move about in 
lonely places 1o prevent being detected, and also of ontcaste who live away from 
the usual dwellings of men’; RG Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 103. Rudra is 
described as ee “the Vidtya par excellence *, and this ep'thet. characterises 
ir a@ very Interesting manner the associati in hi i 
not derived from the orthodox Velie order, orale eerie 
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‘the nameg Siva, etc.’ The word éaiva, thus formed, may 
be, presumed to denote ‘ a worshipper of fiva.’, as the same 
significance was attached to it in the Mahabhagya.* Patafijali 
‘refers to Siva ag well as Rudra several times.’ Rudra is 
twice described as the god.to whom animals are sacrificed 
(pasund Rudram yajate), and in two other passages the medi- 
ginal herbs of Rudra.are called auspicious (Siva Rudrasya 
bhesajt).* I¢.las already been noted in Chapter IX of this 
book that Siva is mentioned as one of the folk divinities 
(laukika devatas) in the Mahabhasya (supra, p. 338). But it is 
interesting to note in this connection that one of the earliest 
clear references to a Saiva sect is to be found in this text. 
While commenting on Panini’s Siitra, V. 2. 36 (ayahsila- 
dandaéjinabhyim thakthaitau), Pataiijali mentions the Siva- 
bhigavatas who carried an jron lance (4yahsilikah). He 
further observes that becausc this type of a sectarian devotee 
seeks to obtain his desire by violent means, the fulfilment of 
which should he sought for by mild ways, he is called 
ayahsalikah (Keilhorn, op. cit., Vol. TI, pp. 3887-88). 
Though the commentator does not comment on the term 
dandajina in the Sitra, it is apparent that a staff (danda) 
and a hide (ajina) were also the eharacicristic marks of a 
Siva-bhigavata who was an dyahsalika and at the same time 
w dandijinika. These characteristic traits of the exclusive 
worshippers of Siva should be compared with those of the 
Sibae (or Siboi), a tribe living in a part of the Panjab during 
the time of Alexandcr’s invasion. The Sibae are des- 
cribed by Curtius, Diodorus and other classical writers as 
dressed in animal skins, having clubs for their weapons, and 
branding with the mark of a club their oxen and mules. The 
religious association of this Panjab tribe with Siva appears 
+ta be substantiated by Patafjali who, while commenting on 
the Varttikas on Panini’s Siitra, IV. 2. 104 (avyaydt tyap) 
refers to the Udicyagrima (‘ northern village ') Sivapura or 
Saivapura (Kielhorn, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 396-97). 


1 Pa&gini aleo mentions several names of Rudra such as Bhava, Sarva and 


*Midha in one of bia Bitras (TV. 1. 49). : 
2 Kielhorn, Mahabhagya, Vol. I, pp. 331, 42¢; Vol. TH, pp 4, 408. 
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Mahaméyirt, one of the five great mantra-formulas of 
‘northérn Buddhism, composed sometime before the 4th 
céntury A.D. (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and the 8th centuries A.D.), reférs to the 
tutelary deity of the Ghdra (district town) of Sivapura as 
fiva. Sylvain Tevi long ago connected Sivapura of this 
Buddhist text with Udicyagrima of Patafijali (Journal 
Asiatique, 1915, pp. 37, 70). It can legitimately be inferred 
from all these data that there lived in parts of Northern India 
exclusive worshippers of Siva even Jong before the time of 
Patafijali. 

The Siva-bhagavatas of Patafjali scem to have had 
some association with the Pasupatas referred to in later texts 
and inscriptions. ‘The Nirayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata enumerates five systems such as Samkhya, Yoga, 
Piiicaratra, Veda and the Paéupata. It describes the 
teacher of the last as Siva-Srikantha, the lord of Uma, the 
master of spirits, and the son of Brahmadeva (Sintiparvan, 
Chs. 64-7). This may or may not imply the existence im 
history of a possible human founder of the religious system 
developing round Siva. But Puranic and inscriptional data 
undoubtedly refer to a human being, Lakuliéa by name, an 
inhabitant of ancient Kfyirohana (inodern Karvan in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula), who became intimately associated 
with the growth and development of the Pagupata cult. The 
Mathura stone inscription of the time of Chandragupta IT 
(G.EK. 61=881 A.1).) helped D. R. Bhandarkar to assign 
to Lakuliéa (described in the Puranas as the 28th and the 
last incarnation of Siva) a date in the first half of the 2nd 
century A.]). Such a date would not justify us in describing 
him as the originator or founder of the Paéupata school, if 
the Pasgupatas are to be identified with the Siva-bhagavatas 
of Patafijali.' If the identification of the two orders be 
correct, and there are good grounds for this assumption, 
then Lakuliga must have to be regarded as the organiser or 

1 RG. Bhandarkar haw sdentla 


and has placed Lakuliés a little earh 
op. cif., pp. 116-17, 


ed the Siva-bhagavatas with the Pidupstas, 
er than or contemporaneous with Patasjall; 
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systematiser of tie system, and not as its actual founder.’ 
The great drive-te’ gave to the pre-existing worship of Siva- 
Padupati according to the already accepted tenets was conti- 
nued afterwards; his four immediate disciples, Kusika, 
Mitra, Garga and Kaurupya, are traditionally regarded as 
the expounders of four sub-sects branching out of the Paéu- 
pata system. That Kusika and others were not legendary 
figures seems to be proved by the fact that Arya Uditacarya, 
the donor in the Mathura inscription noted above, describes 
himself as tenth in apostolic succession from Kusika 
(Kusildd-dasamah). Lakulida composed a work called 
Paficarthavidyd, a passage from which is quoted by 
Madhavacharya in his Sarvadarganasamgrahe. It lays down 
that ‘a Pasupata should bathe thrice a day, should lie upon 
dust (or ashes), and oblation is an observance divided into six 
members’. In the Atharvasiras Upanisad, a sectarian 
work devoted to the exaltation of Rudra (Siva)'s glory, the 
Pasupatavrata is described as consisting of besmearing the 
initiate’s body with ashes in conjunction with the muttering 
of a mantra. By performing this vow (vrata), the wor- 
shipper of Rudra-Siva has his bonds loosened, and he is 
delivered from the fetters of his individual existence. This 
is Pasupasavimoksana, and it is one of the principal charac- 
teristics of the Pasupata school. Varihamihira refers to 
the Pisupatas as sabhasma-dvijas (cf. supra, p. 280) and 
Hiuen Tsang describes the same sect as ‘ the ash-besmeared 
tirthikas ’’, The Paésupata Siitras and the commentary on it 
by Kaundinya (works earlier than the Brhatsamhita) not 
only mention this vow about the ashes, but also incorporate 
other practices of the Paéupata ritualists, which are of an 
outlandish character." The Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and 


3 For this view, cf. the present writer's arlicle on ‘ Lakulisa, the Founder ~ 
or Systematiser of the Padupata System ' in Proceedings of the Jaipur Session of 
the Indion Hvatory Congress, opp. 93 ff. 

* Some. of these ste ‘doing « thing condemned by all’ (svitatkerend), 

‘ speaking nonsensical ond sheurd things" (avitadohdgene), ‘showing oneself to 
be in love by means of amorous goatures on seeing » beavtifal woman’ ee 
eto, These constitute the Yatuletantra mentioned by Utpale, the commentator of 

the Prhateaphita (ef. eupre, p. 280). 
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similar other Saiva sects of a ghora type were developed at a 
fairly early date from the Pasupata sect a8 organised by 
Lakuliéa, and the peculiar and apparently unsocial and out- 
landish practices of these extreme forms of Saiva sectaries 
appear to be reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Rudra-Siva. 
Literary and inscriptional data of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods give us a glimpse into these rituals which substan- 
tiate to a great extent the association of the ghora forms of 
the god with these extreme schools.’ 

A brief reference may now be made to the Saiva schools 
of the other group whose tenets are of a moderate character. 
As a class this group is of a later date, and the tenets of 
most of them are more philosophical than ritualistic in 
character. One of the most important and perhaps the 
édrliest in this group is the Saiva system, another later and 
developed varicty of which was the school of the Suddha- 
Saivas or the Agamanta Saivas. These Saivas are to he 
distinguished from the Vedanta Saivas who made full use of 
the teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads. The Satvas or 
the Suddha-Saivas, on the other hand, based their tenets 
principally on the Agamas which were, according to then, 
direct revelations from Siva, and thus were of far greater 
importance than the Vedas regarded by them as only ‘ his 
breath ’ (Yasya nisrasitam Vedah). The Saiva Agamas (28 
in number) enjom that there are three principles,—the Lord 
(Pati, i.c., Siva), the individual soul (Pasu), and the fetters 
(Paéa),—which bind the individual to his mutdane existence. 
Like the Paificaritra samhitas, the Saiva Agamas disenss the 
four parts or stages, Caryd, Kriya, Yoga and Jitana, of a 
weéll-regulated religious life. Cary@ is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the prescribed duties and rites : 
Kriya consists of the confirmatory sacrament (diksad) and the 


1 Bhavabhiti refers to the praclices of the K&palikas in his Malattmadhaeas 
the Kapéhkes are described there and in some other texts as Mohiveetedharns. 
The Nirmand copper-plate inscription of the time of the Maukhan dhief Parvavicme 
mentions the, installation of the image of Kapaledvata (C.L1., IT 200-94 { 
Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the All-India Oicenlal ‘Cun firecce: 3049), 


pp. 296-900). HK. G. Bhendarker quotes a f. i : : 
Micwi ee ee ae mares q a few other instances ‘of he ee 
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five purificationgdassociated with true worship; Yoga denotes 
the stage at which the individual soul attains communion 
with Siva as a result of the eight usual observances of the 
Yogin; and lastly Jaana, the highest stuge preparatory to 
final liberation, is that of true knowledge which makes the 
individual soul pre-eminently fit for intimate union with 
god.’ Sambhideva, one of the exponents of the school, calls 
it the Siddhantagastra, or the true Sastra based upon the 
Mantras revealed by Siva himself. The Samkhya and the 
Yoga systems of philosophy no doubt influenced the tenets 
of the Agamintins, but in the popular presentation of the 
latter women, Sidras and Pritilomas were allowed 
to participate. The holiest Paficiksara Mantra (Namah 
Sivdya) of the Saivas could he muttered and meditated on by 
every Sivabhakta, and an initiated Sidra could take part in 
the ritual worship of the Saiva images. Some of the Saive 
images again, as will be shown later, illustrated in an eso- 
teric manner different sections of the philosophy of this 
school. The other moderate and highly philosophical school 
of Saivism is that which was given shape and developed in 
Kashmir, as the Agaminta Saiva schvol was given final shape 
in the south, at first by Vasugupta and then developed by 
his two pupils Kallata and Sominanda in the 9th century 
A.D. This school, known as the ‘ Trika ’ system, for it also 
dealt with the three categories, Pati, Pasu and Pasa, had 
two branches, Spanda and Pratyabhijiia, associated 
respectively with Kallata and Somananda. These two 
branches did not lay any great stress on disciplinary ritu- 
alism; the first, i.c., Spandasdstra emphasised intense 
contemplation for the individual aspirant after the highest 
realisation of god within himself, the second on the 
spiritual aid of the preceptor in helping his diseiple to recog- 


1 “Five purifications are the removal of ‘evil desires, anger, and I-ness 

. from one's heart, and replacing them hy God, and feelmg his presence there at 
all times’ (Bt. Vallatat); the eight obs-rvances or elements o! a Yogin are * Good 

‘qualities (gama), good acts (miyama), right goature, breath ‘control, removal of 
tiertal .dinttaction, condentrasiag. of ths mind on God, spiritual contact (yoga), 

and epiritin! experience '; 8. Shivapedasundaram, The Saioa School of Hindutem, 
py. 277-78. oo de oe ore 
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nise truly the identity of his own self with god. But the 
followers of this monistic form of Saivism were not much 
concerned with the worship of Saivite icons which appear 
to have been made much use of in their disciplinary sddhands 
by the Pagupatas and the Saivas. The sect of the Viragaivas 
or Lingiyats, which was systematised by Vasava as late as 
the second half of the 12th century A.D. in Southern India, 
did not go in also for image worship; but the worship of the 
‘ Ista-Linga ’ (the aniconic emblem of the god of their 
choice,—their ‘ istadevata ’ Siva), which they used to carry 
on their body, comprised the chief act of divine worship by 
the followers of this sect. The special class of mediaeval 
Tamil Sivabhaktas, known generally as the Nayanirs (or 
Nayanmars), on the other hand, appear to have been mostly 
emotional worshippers of the god, to whom temple-ritual 
was necessary for the outward manifestation of their one- 
souled devotion to their deity. ‘The first seven collections 
of the numerous songs in Tamil composed by them comprised 
the most sacred Devdram hymns sung ceremonially in the 
Saiva shrines of the south. The best honoured among these 
saints was Tiryfianasambandha who appears to have 
flourished in the seventh century A.D. ; he con.posed as many 
us three hundred and eighty-four hymns known as Padigam. 
There are references in there songs to many south Indian 
Saiva shrines and the particular aspects of the god assuciated 
with them ; the devotional Saiva hymns composed by Appar, 
Sundaramirti, Manikkavasahar and other saints of the south 
also contain such references. The songs characterise the 
pacific aspect of the god in a loving manner, though in some 
of them veiled references to his destructive or ugra aspects 
are made, 

It has jugt been mentioned that the Viradaivas of the 
south mainly worshipped the emblem of Siva, and were not 
much in favour of worshipping him in other types of images. 
But from a fairly early period the Saivas in general used to 
place this emblem (Sivaliiga) as the principal object of their 
worship in the main sanctum of the shrines of their god, 
and the various types of his anthropomorphic figures were 
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carved in the different parts of the temples more or less as 

secessory figures. The Kailisa temple of Ellora, like many 
other Saiva temples of India, housed the emblem in the main 
sanctum, and the numerous anthropomorphic forms of Siva, 
mostly illustrative of stories associated with the god, were 
arranged in rows in the covered verandas of the quadrangle, 
as a veritable sculpture gallery. It thus behoves us first to 
say something about the real nature of this emblem in its 
earlier phase, and note some details about its developed 
varieties of a comparatively late date. It may be observed 
at the very outset that the principal idea underlying it in its 
most primitive aspect is phallic in character. Gopinath Rao 
demonstrated it clearly by many quotations from several 
Puranas and other early and late texts, as well as by his 
elaborate study of one of the earliest such emblems with the 
figure of Siva carved on it discovered by him at Gudimallam 
(near Renigunta in Andhra State)." It has been shown in 
the fourth and fifth chapters of this book how the numismatic 
and glyptic representations of the emblem from the 3rd-2nd 
century B.C. to the 4th-5th century A.D. also support the 
hypothesis of Gopinath Rao. Incidental references to 
phallicism prevailing among the early Indus Valley people 
and to the Vedic deprecation of this practice have also been 
made in the 2nd and 8rd chapters of this hook. One of the 
rensons for the hatred of the orthodox Vedists towards the 
Saivas might be traced to this practice, as has*been suggested 
by Rao. There is very little doubt that the orthodox section 
of the Hindus at first showed tardiness in giving sanction to 
this practice, and this is proved by the fact that no clear 
reference to the phallic emblem forming a part of the ritu- 
wlism of some of their people is found in the older sections 
of their literature. Tt is only in the epic literature that we 
find for the first time unmistakable evidence of the worship 


4 Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 55-68, 65-71. His identificstion of the 
inscribed sculpture found st Bhita (near Allahabad—it is now in the Lucknow 
Museum) gs a Patoamukha Sivalioga of the pre-Christian period (pp. 63-5) does 
not bear scrutiny; of. the present writer's observations on it in J.J.9.0.4., 
Vol, TTI, 1985, pp. 40 #, 
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nk Give in his phallic form, and that too: in. seetions 
adivdged ‘as late ones by Indologists.’ The reason for the, 
earlier non-acceptance of the emblem by a section of the 
“Hindus is undoubtedly to be found in its stark realism in the 
gazly period. But the old ideology about it as a symbol of 
the virile father-god was too strong among a large section of 
the people to be brushed aside and ignored by the less numer- 
ous but more intellectual section. The latter, however, 
appears to have made a compromise. They accepted the 
emblem as the holiest one of Siva, but on one condition, that 
of conventionalising it in such a way that its original realism 
was thoroughly subdued by stages. The gradual change 
started from the Gupta age, the age of cultural renaissance in 
India. So great was this change in the manner of its 
ultimate representation, that some modern scholars thought 
that it was derived from the Buddhist stipa model.’ Tt is 
also not quite correct to suppose that it symbolised the union 
of the male and female principle even from its carly phase. 
True it is that the pitha part of the comparatively late Siva- 
lingas of the conventionalised shape is often described as the 
arghya or yont (the female principle) in many late texts ; 
but Tantricism had developed to a great extent when they 
were written, and the projecting portion of the pitha really 
served the very useful purpose of draining off the water pro- 
fusely poured on its tup to some distance from its base. 
Archaeological data also conclusively support these 
suggestions. One of the carliest extant realistic emblems of 
Siva is the GQudimallam Linga just mentioned. Carved out 
of hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some 
polish, 1t abruptly stands five fect above the floor Jevel (there is 
no pedestal) and 1s alinost a foot in thickness. The nut is 
differentiated from the shaft by a deep slanting groove cut near 


1 Mahabharata, XIT 14 931.33 Upamunyn telly Kyana that ‘ Mahadeva 
is the only deity whose organ of geneation was worshipped in former times or is 
now worshipped by the gods such ve Brahmi, Vigpn and others, and Siva and 
Ums were the real creators of animals, hecanse the Intter carry on their bodies 
the marke of these two and not the marks of other divinities ', 

? E. B. Havell was once the expun-nt of this view; Phe Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architceture of India (1915), pp. 106-07, 
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the top, and the front part of the shaft bears on it the two- 
armed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders 
of the crouching figure of Apasmarapurusa. It may be 
incidentally noted that the urdahvaliiga sign usually found 
on Siva figures of the post-Christian period is not emphasised 
(the ‘ organ’ shown downwards is, however, clearly dis- 
cernible through the somewhat diaphanous drapery), and the 
Sivalinga is fixed in a hole cut into the floor. Siva holds 
in his right hand a ram, and in his left a small water vessel 
with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder (Pl. XXXT, 
Fig. 3). The exhibit No. H. 1 in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum described as a ‘ Linga with a broadened 
top’ is a realistic type of this emblem from the north, but 
without the figure of Siva on its shaft. This red sandstone 
sculpture comes from the Mathura region. The nut is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the 
top from a slanting groove cut round the junction of the 
shaft and the nut, and there is a decorative band in the 
middle of the latter; it is of the Kushan period. Another 
huge stone Sivalifga in the Mathura Museum collection 
(measuring as much as 200 cm.) is divided into three 
sections: (1) a roughly square undressed lower portion, 
(2) the round middle section with its girth shortening up- 
wards, and (3) the tapering round nut broader than the top 
portion of the middle section. The nut is distinctly marked 
on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove helping to 
suggest some realism. The suggestiveness is, however, 
somewhat subdued here, and it is evidently of a little later 
date. With the passing of time, the process of conven- 
tionalisation made much advance, and the stages of its rapid 
progress can be seen in any assortment of the phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karemdanda 
inseribed Sivalinga of the time of Kuméragupta I (Gupta 
year 117) illustrates an early stage in this process. 
Gopinath Rao gives an exhaustive account of the various 
types of Sivalingas and their classifications on the basis of 
‘various Seiva dgamas and other texts.’ I shall only make 


1 Reo, op. eft., Val. I, pp. 75-99. 
, 18s B. , 
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some observations on a few of the types, for it will be 
impossible for me to incorporate much about the individual 
groups of Saiva emblems and images in the first part of Chap- 
ter XI of this book. The Makutaigama classifies the Sthira- 
lingas (acala or dhruva, i.e., immovable or permanently 
fixed) into four classes, the Daivika, the Arsaka, the Ganapa 
and the Manusa, whereas the Kamikayama groups them 
under six heads,—the Svayambhuva, the Daivika, the 
Arsaka, the Ganapatya, the Manuga and the Banalingas. 
Students of iconography are not much concerned with most of 
these classes, the last two only of the second list being neces- 
sary for study. The Banalifgas are natural objects like the 
Salagrémas, and are also fished out of a particular river-bed 
like the latter. They are mostly picked up from the river Reva 
or Narmada, one of the seven most sacred rivers of the 
Hindus, as the Salagramas (specially associated with 
Vaigsnavism) are procured from the bed of the Gandaki, a 
tributary of the Ganges in the north. These are the types 
of emblems which many Saivas carry on their body and offer 
daily worship to them The Manuya or manmade Singas 
trom the largest group of the Sthiralingas, and are made 
up of three parts known as Brahmabhaga, Visnubhiga and 
Rudrabhiga.’ The first is the square lowest section, the 
second, the octagonal middle one, while the third or the 
topmost one is generally cylindrical. Rudrabhaga is known 
also by the name of Pujabhaga, for the offerings of water, 
fiower and other objects are usually put on its top; the two 
other sections are inserted inside the pedestal (pithikd) and 
the ground = The Brhatsamhilé, though it does not give us 
the names of these sections, supplies us the same information, 
and adds one more to the effect that the periphery of the 
pindika or pithika would be the same as the height of the 


3 Boine textual descrrptions of pillars or columns of the late Gupta or 
mediaeval period refer io their sections as Brahmakinda, Vignukaégda and 
Kadrakindd; ef. Ménasera, ch. 15. Stanbholakeanam, vv, 10-41; the verses read 
Caturasram  Brahmakindam — syddagtasram Vignukandakam | " Sodasasrans ta 
trliamea Rudrikéndamiti smrlam (Acharya wrongly pris the word aa ant). 
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cylindrical portion.’ It should be noted that the author 
does not refer to the original phallic character of the 
emblem, and it is presumable that either its full conventiona- 
lisation had taken place by his time or more probably he did 
not want to say anything about it. The carving of certain 
lines technically known as brahmasitras on the Rudrabhiga 
of the emblem is enjoined in some later iconographic texts ; 
this is nothing but a device to demarcate the nut from the 
shaft. It is interesting to note that according to Makutd- 
gama, the brahmasitra design is not to be shown in the 
Daivika and Argaka Litigas, i.e., those associated with the 
Devas and the divine Reais ; but it must be present on Manusa 
Lingas which are made by human hands according to canons 
laid down in Saiva Sastras (Sivasdstroktamargena sirovarta- 
nayd yutam! Brahmasiitra samadyuktametanmanusamucyate). 
In some Sivalingas of the early mediaeval period the 
brahmasiitra lines are incised, but in many later specimens 
they are seldom cmphasised. The Manuga lingas are 
grouped under various heads on the basis of different criteria. 
One method is based on the measurements of the three sec- 
tions of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
differ; some of these names are Sarvasama, Vardhamfna, 
Svastika, Sarvadesika, Trairaéika, etc. Severa) classes of 
Sivalingas are distinguished by such names as Dharalinga, 
Astottaragatalinga or Sahasralinga, chiefly on the basis of 
the different ways of modelling their Rudrabhiga. If the 
cylindrical shaft of a Mannsalinga has fluted facets, it is 
called Dharalinga, the number of the vertical flutes accord- 
ing to the Suprabhedigama being five, seven, nine, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-eight (Paftcadhdrdssapta- 
dhéra navadvadasadharakah| Dhérassodagaviméacca trirasti- 
vagtaviméatih). The flutes on such emblems served the 
purpose of draining the water poured on their top, which 

1 Brhateamhetd, ch. 57, 58-4: Litgasya eytlaparidhim dairghyendsatrya 
tet tridhd sibhajet| Mile taccaturasram madhye teagideri vptiamateh || 
Caturasramavanikhate madhyom karyam ta pindikaseabhre | Dréyoochrayena sama 
somantatah pigdikdsvabhrat. Utpala clearly explains the sense of the last line in 


this way—Yavaipramapam vrttabhagasya ae tavatprominan wee 
githikaprthutvam kirgamiti |] 
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then was ejected through the nla projection of the pithika. 
The Astottarasata- and the Sahasra-lingas, as their names 
indicate, are those on the Rudrabhaga of which are carved 
108 or 1000 emblems by the incision of parallel horizontal 
and vertical lines, and by chamfering the edges of the 
resultant criss-cross sections. Multiple representations of 
the emblem are regarded as very pious by a Saiva devotee, 
and sometimes 108 Sivalingas designated by 108 of the 
numerous names of Mahadeva are installed in concentric 
rows of separate shrines. Mukhalingas constitute another 
class of Manusalingas, conventional in character, and as a 
class much later than the types of the realistic lingas like 
Gudimallam (the Dhiri-, Agtottaragata- and Sahasra-lingas 
are also of later origin). They denote those emblems which 
show on their Rudra- or Pija-bhagas one or more human faces 
(the faces standing for one or more aspects of Siva). The 
Karanigama lays down that ‘ the face should be 13} angulas 
in length, and the number of the faces should be 5, 4, 3 or 1; 
Mukhalinga with four faces should have them facing four 
quarters, a three-faced one should not have a fac: on its back, 
and a one-faced one should have the face placed a little high 
up’. There 1s also some textual injunction about the num- 
her of faces being determined by the number of doors of the 
central shrine. But it is doubtful whether it was always 
followed. The Riipamandana writes about three-, one- and 
four-faced Mukhalingas; ‘ in a one-faced type the face should 
be shown in front, and in a three-faced one, the back face 
is absent. In na four-faced variety, the western face is 
White, the northern red, the southern face black and terrific, 
While the castern face is of the colour of a well-kindled fire. 
The (five) faces stand for the five aspects of Siva—Sadyojata, 
Vinuadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and the fifth Téina which is 
beyond the comprehension of even the Yogis’.1 But it 


1 Riupumandana an quoted hy Hao--Mukhalingam trivaktram syddekavak- 


tram caturmuhham | Sammukham catkavektram syGt inwaktre pretkake na hi jf 
Padcimaayam sthitem gubhram kunkumabham tathottare| Yamyam krgrakarilom 
Cualpracyam diptagnisannibham|| Sadyo Vamam tothAghoram Tatpuragans 
caturthakam | Pafloamam ca tathedénam yogindmapyagacaram }i ‘ 
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should be noted that though the Karauagama refers to a 
five-faced Sivalinga by the epithet éarinanam (Sara means 
arrow, and the number of Cupid’s arrows is five), it does not 
refer to the position of the fifth face. The Riipamandana 
does not mention such a type, for the fifth, i.¢., the Isana 
face, is beyond the ken even of the Yogis (paficamam ca 
tathesanam yoginadmapyagocaram). The extant specimens of 
Mukhalingas usually show one, three and four faces carved 
on the Piijabhaga or Rudrabhiga; they hail from all parts 
of Judia, and the earliest of them seldom goes prior to the 
early Gupta period. Exhibit No. 42 in the Tucknow 
Museum is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type ; 
the realism is very much subdued (it is of the Gupta period), 
and it 18 curious to note that the third eye is horizontally 
placed in the centre of the forehead (in the heads of Siva the 
position of the third eye is usually vertical, Indra's third 
cye being shown horizontally). Though no text known to 
me describes a Dvimukha Linga, one sculpture in the collec- 
tion of the Mathura Museum scems to me to represent this 
varicty. The third eye (placed here also horizontally) and 
the juta@mukuta on the two Janiform heads on the shaft 
apparently establish the identity of the sculpture; the faces, 
curiously enough, bave moustaches. One unique variety in 
red sandstone {also in the Mathura Museum collection) con- 
sists of four shafty joined together, with one face on the top 
section of cach of them; there appears to have been some 
attempt to demarcato the nut from the shaft, but the result 
has not been sufficiently realistic. The hair of the four 
heads is arranged differently. Diskalkar describes it as a 
Paiicamukha Tinga and dates it in the first century A.D., 
but there is no certainty whether there ever was another 
head on the top of the sculpture, and on stylistic and other 
grounds it can be assigned to the late Kushan period.* 

The Gudimallam Linga and the Mukhalingas illustrate 
in a way the combined mode of representing Siva both in his 


* * For illustration of these three sculptures, of, J.2.9.0.4., Vol. TTL, 1988, 
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human as well as phallic form. Coomaraswamy illustrates 
an interesting Mathura sculpture of the late Kushan period, 
in which a four-armed standing figure of Siva is carved on 
one side of a long pillar like emblem; the natural hands of 
the god are shown in abhaya and katyavalambita poses, 
while the added ones are raised and placed on his jatés (op. 
cit., Fig. 68). References to the presence of Siva on columnar 
altars are to be found in the earlier sections of the 
Mahabharata. 'Thus, in its Kiratarjuniya episode, Arjuna 
is described as worshipping Bhava (Siva) with a garland 
after making an earthen altar (as the divine symbol) (IT. 89. 
65—Saranyam saranam gatra bhagavantam pinaikinam | 
Mrumayam  sthandilam krtra@ — médlyenadpujayadbharam), 
Aégvatthima, on his nocturnal journey to the Pandava camp 
to murder the five Pandava brothers, is confronted by a 
gigantic figure at the gate; he then invokes the aid of Siva, 
his patron deity, and there appears before him a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it.’ This concept 
of the sudden appearance of a flaming golden altar or pillar 
before Asvatthama Jeads one to the consideration of the 
Lingodbhavamiirti of Siva. The mythology connected with 
this type of Saiva image, a combination of the god’s human 
as wellas his cohimnar form (he is alsu called Sthinn), 
relates how Brahma and Visnu were at one time disputing 
their individual claims for the creation of the universe, 
Siva suddenly appeared before them in the form of a blazing 
column of fire. Brahma and Visnu tried respectively to find 
its top and bottom, but they failed. Brahma, however, 
falsely asserted that he had succeeded in his effort, for which 
falseho od Siva cursed him never to have a cult of his own. 
Visnu confessed his inabihty to find the ground of the 
column ; Siva, who had in the meanwhile become manifest 
in it, blessed him to have his own cult almost equal in 


1 Mahabharata, X 7. 18-14 It tas ivaxi ine 
a, ; ya oytvavitam jhétwodyogat svakar- 
manah | Purastat kancani vedi pradurasinmehatmanal) | Tusyam sie tadé 
rajoméertrabhanuraydyats | Sq difovidiéah khattca jodlabhirabhipgrayan|| 
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importance to that of himself. This theme, undoubtedly 
evincing a sectarian bias, was very much popular with the 
Indian artists of the early and late mediaeval periods. Rao 
has illustrated three reliefs in illustration of this theme, 
fron. Conjeevaram, Ellora and Ambar Mangalam. The 
Chola sculpture being illustrated here is from the Brhadiévara 
Temple of Tanjore ; it depicts the story in the usual but a 
summary manner. The worshipping figures of Brahma 
and Siva on either side of the flaming pillar as in the 
sculpture from Dadsivatira cave Ellora (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. Ji, Pl. XIV, Fig. 1) are absent; but the four-armed 
Candrasekharamirti of Siva with paragu and mrga in his 
back hands, the front ones being in the abhaya and kafya- 
talambita poses, is beautifully carved inside an_ elliptical 
cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated with 
a festoon design on its top. Branmii is shown flying up in 
its top left corner, and the boar-faced Visnu is depicted 
burrowing down below (Pl, XXXI, Fig. 4). The south 
Indian reliefs of Tangodbhavamirti are usually of the Ellora 
and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common in 
Northern India, but reference may be made here to one 
very interesting sculpture illustrating the theme, which is 
now in the collection of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
The long slender cohtmn on which Siva's figure is depicted 
has the figures of Brahma and Visnu depicted on its sides 
in the act of soaring upwards and coming downwards respec- 
tively, and there are some accessory figures clustering round 
the central object; Brahma and Visnu are again shown as 
respectful attendants of Siva (J.J.S.0.4., Vol. IX, Pl. X). 
The emblem itself enshrined in the main sanctum of many 
south Indian shrines Jooks like a huge column of a very 
wide growth (cf. those in Brhaditvara Temple, Tanjore, 
Ksitilinga at Siva-Kanchi, Jyotirlinga at Tiruvanamalai, 
etc.). It may be incidentally suggested here that the erec- 
tion of columns or upright stones to commemorate one’s 
ancestors was a funerary practice common not only to the 
people of ancient India, but also to many other ancient 
nations of the world. It appears that this practice had also 
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something to do with the growth and development of the 
phallic cult in India. 

The aniconic and aniconic-iconic forms of Siva have 
been discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
it is now time to study some of his representations in his 
two-, four- or multi-armed human forms, occasionally show- 
ing more than one head. These images can first be classi- 
fied under two broad heads, those depicting his ugra or ghora 
(terrific) aspect, and the others illustrating his saumya ov 
santa (peaceful) one. Each of these groups again can be 
generally subdivided under two broad heads on the basis of 
their illustrating myths commonly associated with the god, 
er not. hose that are not primarily associated with any 
particular Sivaite story retain the early form, an idea about 
which we can have from the many representations of the 
god on ancient Indian coins and seals. Such images of the 
peaceful category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the iconographic texts collected in 
the Saiva Agamas. Thus names like Candrasekhara, Uma- 
sahita, Albngana Candragekhara, Vrsavabana, Sukhdsana, 
Uma-Maheévara, Soma-Skanda, ctc., expluin the different 
varieties of Saiva images. The first three in this list depict 
the god standing either alone or in company with his consort 
Uma (actually embracing her), while the second three depict 
him as seated in ease either alone or accompanied by Uma 
and sometimes by both Uma and Skanda (sa-Uma-Skanda : 
Soma-Skanda). Other graceful or placid forms of Siva are 
described in the various Saiva Agamas under such names as 
Daksinamirti and Nrtyamarti, etc., which portray the god 
as the master in the various arts of dancing, playing on 

1 J18.0.4,, Vol. TIE, 1935, pp 79. 1 omlorsed there Fuhrer's expla- 
nation of the Bhila sculpture as ‘the cupital of a column’. The five facea on it 
were explained by me as symbolising the ‘sons of Khajahuti’ to commemorate 
whom the ‘ Column ' was erected or installed (Khajchutiputanam Tago patithdpite) 
hy Nagaswi, the son of Visethi. The phallic sign carved in otttline on one pert 
of it can be explained by refernng to an observation of Geant Allan: ‘On many 
grave stones of early date an phallus suatked the male sex of the occtpant * and 
“the stone being regarded os the ancestor of the family, it ig not unnaturs! that 


carly men should some times carve it into a phall't shape' (The Heolvtion of the 
Tdea of God, p. 68). 
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iiusical instruments, expounding the dastras, and practising 
the Yoga. Siva Nataraja (the ‘king of the dancers ’) 
dances variaus types of dance, such as Nadanta or Tandava, 
Lalita, Lalatatilaka, Katisama, Talasamspbotita, etc., the 
karages of which are described in Bharata's Natyadastra. 
Siva as the greatest teacher of yoga, of vind (lute or gourd 
with strings), of jana (knowledge) and vyakhyana (ex- 
pounding the sastras) is known by such names as Yoga- 
Daksinémirti, Vinadhara-Daksinamirti, Jfiina-Daksinié- 
mirti and Vyakhyana-Daksinaimirti. Another group of 
images depicting his placid aspect, but not any particular 
mythology, are his Ardhanadri4vara and Hari-Hara or 
Haryarddha forms which attempt to emphasise in a way the 
syncretism of the central deities of different cults, Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Some Saiva images, mostly evolved 
in south India in mediaeval times, are intended to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of 
Agamiinta Saivism or Suddha Saivism; they are known by 
such names as Sadadivamirti, Maha-Sadadivamirti and 
Mahesamirti. Lastly, mention should also be made of the 
image of his ‘ twenty-eighth incarnation ’, Lakuliéa who, 
as we have already shown earlier, was responsible for syste- 
matising the Pasupata creed. Lakulifa images are very 
seldom found in’ Southern India, but they are frequent in 
Orissa in the east and Gujrat and Kathiawar Peninsula in 
the west. 

The images of the ghora or ugra form, which are not 
associated with any particular story narrating the exploits of 
Siva, can be called Bhairava, Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, 
Virabhadra, Virupikea, and Kankiila. Bhairava is some- 
times described as Brahmasgiraécchedakamirti (of Siva) 
in some of the Puranas and Saiva Agamas ; these texts try to 
explain this aspect of Siva as cutting off one of the heads of 
the polycephalous Brahma, for his alleged sins and iniqui- 
ties. But there is very little tangible connection between 
these varying myths and iconic types. The Agamic texts 
enumerate as many as sixty-four Bhairavas divided in eight 
. gtoups of eight each, the leaders of these groups being 
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Asit®iga, Ruru, Cauda, Krodha, Tinmatta-Bhairava, 
Kapila, Bhigana and Sasihara respectively. They are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginis mentioned in 
the Tantric texts. The particular type of Bhairava usually 
found in Northern India goes by the name of Batuka 
(‘ youthful ’) Bhairava. He is nude, terrific in appearance 
with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, and his hands 
hold such objects as a sword, a khatranga, a Sila or a kapdala ; 
he usually wears wooden sandals, and is often shown accom- 
panied by a dog. A less terrific type of image of the 
deity is his Kankalamarti, in which he carries on the prongs 
of his trident, the skeleton of Visvaksena, the gate-keeper of 
Visnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to admit him 
into the presence of Visnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in Southern 
India. Bhiksitanamiirti of Siva, mythologically associated 
with the Kankalamiirti, is, however, of a placid type. It 
shows the god as a wandering youth of the untouchable 
order, usually nude, holding a hapala in one of his hands, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a frisking deer.’ 

Before a brief account is given of the other broad group 
of Saiva icons, both of the saumya or ugra type, which very 
characteristically illustrate stories connected with Siva per- 
forming acts of anugraha (grace) or samhara (destruction), 
it is necessary to study a few relicfs of the early and late 
mediaeval period, representing the ‘ non-mythological ’ 
groups of Saiva icons. Gopinath Rao describes three types 
of Candragekharamirtis as the Kevalamirti, the Umasahita- 
miirti and the Alinganam@rti on the basis of Amséumadbheda- 
gama and other Saiva Agamas, and illustrates them mostly by 
late mediaeval bronze and stone sculptures from Southern 
India (op. cit., Vol. IT, Pls. XV-XX). Kevala Candra- 
Sckhara denotes those images of this type, in which the god 
is shown alone; in the Umasahita- and Alitgana-Candra- 


1 Rao has described and illustrated most of these varieties of Salva images 
in his monumental work, Vol. II, pp. 105 ff. and plates. He has not given any 


account of the Lakulida images, probably for the reason that they are net common 
in Sothern Indig. 
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sekharamirtis, the god either stands with Uma by his side 
or he lovingly embraces his consort, Siva is called by this 
name for the presence of the crescent moon on his jatis 
(Candrasgekhara, Sasainkadéekhara), and in these mediaeval 
south Indian images he holds paragu and mrga in his back 
right and left hands respectively, his front ones being shown 
in the abhaya and the varada poses (cf. the passage in his 
dhyana: paragumrgavarabhitihastam). Such images are 
usually decorated with ornaments. Two interesting sculp- 
tures from Hastern and Northern India are being illustrated 
here, which, though not tallying closely with the south 
Indian group just mentioned, may yet be considered along 
with them. The beautiful four-armed figure of Siva from 
Khiching shows the god standing gracefully with a slight 
bend in his body (abhanga), hotding a kapala in his front 
left hand; his back right hand holds a rosary; tho front 
right one. is broken, while the back left band, the palm of 
which is gone, must have held a trigila (its three pronged 
top is quite distinct on the top corner). The god stands on 
the pericarp of a double-petalled lotus with two gracefully 
poised female attendants carrying jars (of wine or poison) 
on his either side. The finely carved ornaments, the beauti- 
fully arranged jatdmukuta, the very elegantly displayed 
halo, the well-balanced scroll designs on the two sides and 
the lower part of the prabhdvali, the exquisite modelling of the 
main figure and its attendants, and, shove all, the sublime 
expression of pleasant contemplation on the divine faee 
mark the sculpture as one of the finest examples of 
Indian art (P1. XXXII, Fig. 1). In marked contrast to this 
remarkable specimen of sculptural art of mediaeva] Orissa, 
stands the Hara-Parvati from Kosam, of a far earlier (Gupta) 
date, strikingly simple and unconventional. The ithy- 
phallic god stands facing with a slight bend of the body, 
holding a flask in his left hand (cf. the nectar flask in the 
hand of the earlier Maitreya figures) with Uma on his left; 
the goddess holds a darpana in her left hand, and though the 
ornaments on the figures are sparse, the Gupta sculptor took 
particular care to give a character to the head-gear of the 
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divine couple. Their faces are not devoid of expression, 
but none of the sublime introspection of the Khiching sculp- 
ture is present there. The inscription on the pedestal bears 
a date in the reign of Kumaragupta 1 (P!. XXXVIII, Fig. 2). 
A still earlier red sandstone relief of Hara-Parvati or Umi- 
sshitamirti of Siva is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 
It shows the divine couple leaning on Nandi; Siva is ithy- 
phallic, and both the god and the goddess hold nilotpala buds 
in their hands. This is one of the earliest sculptural 
representations of the god in his aspect of Umasahitamirti. 
It will be of interest to compare and contrast these Hara- 
Parvati images with the south Indian Alingana-Candra- 
Sekharamirti from the Brhadisvara Temple at Tanjore, 
reproduced here. The four-armed god stands to front with 
a slight bend, his front left hand clasping Uma, the other 
three hands holding a tanka (?), parasu and a mryga from 
the lower right onwards; the goddess stands demurely on 
his left, her right and lett hands being in the vismaya and 
katihasta poses. Though there appears to be a somewhat 
hard expression on the Devi's face, the god's face bears a 
deep penetrating expression ; the head-gear, ornaments and 
garments of the two divine figures are convincingly displayed. 
This is a good specimen of the Chola art in its best days 
(Pl. XXVII, Fig. 3). The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahana- 
mirti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhanga pose and reclining on his mount, his back right 
hand holding a tnsila and the front left hand, a snake, the 
front right hand rests in the rarada pose on the horn of the 
vivacious bull, the back left hand being indistinct. The 
facial expression of the god is not very distinctive but its 
lack of character seems to he much compensated by the 
vigorous expression of the bull mount (Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 8). 
The three-faced four-armed Siva seated on his mount Nandi 
in the sukhdsana pose in an intaglio in the Pearse Collection, 
now in the Indian Museum, is one of the earliest dsana type 
images of this god. The hair arrangement on two sides of 
the central face, the jatd knobs on all the three heads, the 
flames issuing from the shoulders, the halo encircling’ the: 
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three-heads snd the pronouncedly ‘ muscular treatment’ of 
the body,——all characterise the figure as having been carved 
in the best Gandhiran tradition, and it may belong to the 
late Kushan peried. The back right and left hands of the 
god hold a trigitla and pasa respectively, while the front 
right and left ones rest on the butt of the gad& and the neck 
of his mount; ‘the animal is shown in a suggestively restful 
pose (P], XXXIV, Fig. 1). The rock-cut shrines of Ellora 
contain some very interesting panels showing the divine 
couple seated side by side in the company of a host of attend- 
ants on either side, with Nandi below surrounded by a 
number of impish Sivaganas playing pranks.. Just ove 
step removed from these sculptures are the Uma-Maheévara- 
mirtis where Parvati is shown seated on the left thigh of 
her consort who is caressing her with one of his hands ; their 
respective mounts, a bull and a lion, are carved on the 
pedestal, on whom, rest their two legs. Bloch, while des- 
cribing the Kosum Hara-Parvati relief, remarked, ‘it is 
instructive to compare the stiff and conventional manner of 
treatment in this older image with the suggestive posture of 
the divine couple in the later statues’. This is the 
suggestive pose mentioned by Bloch, and the greater fre- 
quency of such sculptures in Eastern India is undoubtedly. 
associated with the prevalence of Saktism in the region. 

The Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundari, another name 
of Uma or Parvati, are required to meditate on the Devi as 
seated on the lap of Siva in the Mahipadmavana (Saundarya- 
lahari, vv. 40 ff.), and these images were used by them as aids 
for the correct performance of the dhyanayoga. One relief 
from Khiching, reproduced here, illustrates the theme in a 
very characteristic manner. The two-armed ithyphallic god 
is seated in the sukhdsana pose clasping with his left hand 
the Devi seated on his left thigh; his right hand holds a 
" trident ; in the centre of the marked-off pedestal below sits . 
four-armed Ganeda, and a bull couchant and a stylised lion 
are shown on either side of Ganeda. This sculpture seems 


: 2 'T, Bloch, Supplementary eee of the Archacological Colisolion of 
the indian ae pp. 86-7. 
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%o show the attempt of a mediaeval exponent of Orisssa 
folk-art to portray an orthodox hieratic motif in his own 
way; the stylised lion mount’ of the Devi should be parti- 
‘¢olarly noted in this connection (Pl. XX XIX, Fig. 2). In 
this Khiching relief, Ganapati (according to one set of 
Puranic tales the favourite son of Siva and Uma) is shown 
adcompanying his parents, but he is not shown by their 
side, appearing only as am ‘accessory’ on the pedestal. 
The Somi-Skandamiirtis of Siva, on the other hand, mainly 
in bronze, depict the figures of Siva and Uma seated side by 
side usually on separate pedestals, with the child Skanda 
shown either standing, or more frequently dancing, between 
his parents. These bronzes are typically south Indian (no 
north Indian bronze or stone figure of this type is known), 
and portray in a characteristic manner-the great Joving ado- 
ration for child Subrahmanya (knows! if Tamil as Murugan) 
and his parents which the southerners cherished, and still 
cherish. Beet 

The etymology of the name ‘ Daksinamirti’ has been 
explained by Rao on the basis of some texts in this manner : 

“because Siva was seated facing ‘south when he taught the 
sages yoga and jaana he came to be known as Daksina- 
mirti’.* But, as he has himself pointed out, ‘ Daksina- 
mirti is viewed in four different aspects, namely as a teacher 
of yoga, of jfana, of vind, and as also an expounder of other 
Sastras ’ (this is Vyakhyana-Daksinamirti). I have already 
‘suggested that on this consideration, the dancing images of 
this god may be grouped under this head, fér as ‘ the king 
of the dancers’ (Nataraja) he was the greatest exponent of 
the science and art of dancing. The Yoga-, Jfiana- and 
Vyakhyaina-Daksinamirtis of Siva are mostly south Indian 
in character, and Rao’s attempt at explaining two of the 
Parévadevatés in a niche of the Dasavatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Uttar Pradesh) as Jiaina- and 
Yoga-Daksinémirtis of Siva has been proved to be wrong, 
the figures really standing for Nara and Niriyana, the two 


3} Rao, op. oft., Vol. IT, p. 278. 
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Avataras of Vignu (cf. supra, p. 254, f.n. 4). Such images from 
different regions of the south illustrated by Rao are mostly 
hieratic with little artistic merit of their own; but three 
such images from Tiruvorriyur and Visnu-Kaficl (Conjee- 
varam) illustrated by Rao (Vol. II, Pls. LXXVI-LXXVID) 
have a character of their own. In one of the Visnu-Kafict 
sculptures the god’s bent left leg kept in position by a yoga- 
patta rests on his right thigh, his back right hand holds an- 
aksamala (aksabalayas are also on his arms as ornaments) and 
the front left hand is in the vitarkamudra; the god is sitting 
under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are two 
deer ; sages cluster round the god listening to his preaching 
of the dharma or yoga. The front right hand of the four- 
armed god from Tiruvorriyur is in the vitarkamudrd, and 
the legs are locked in the padmdasana pose. These compo- 
sitions not only remind one of the Buddhist composition of 
the Master’s Enlightenment and First Sermon, but also 
proves that the author of the Bhagaratapurana must have 
had some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described 
the visit of the gods to Siva seated in his mountain abode 
Kailisa.’ A terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period 
found among the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at 
Ahicchatraé (Bareilly Dist., U.P.) appears to depict the 
reposcful ascetic form of Siva as Jiiina-Daksinamirti. The 
four-armed god seated in the ardhaparyanka pose holds a 
rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the 
left; the lower right hand (broken) seems to have been either 
in the jana or vyakhyfina pose (if it was in the latter, the 
figure should be called Vyakhyina-Daksinimirti), the front 
left hand resting on the thigh. There are two figures on the 
left of the god, one male, and the other female with its hands 
in the namaskéra mudra; the female figure may stand for 
Piirvati who, according to the Kumérasambhava story, 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his 


1 Bhagevatapurana, IV. 6, 88-0: Dadréuk Sivamasinam tycktimerga- 
wictntaken | ee Santaih somdéantacigrahaml.... 
spyhytveray dakgige savyom padapadmafica jinuni! Bahum 

prakarthe “ahednahidedeinans tarkomudrayal) 
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hermitage before his marriage with her. The male figure. 
may represent one of the Sivagenas, with its right hand 
raised in the praising pose (PI. VU, Fig. 3; this 
plaque was first noticed by V. 8. Agrawala in Ancient 
India, No. TV, 1947-48, pp. 169-70, Fig. 3). Pl. XXXV, 
Fig. 2, is a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri), which 
depicts the four-armed god Siva as playing on a 
vind (it is broken, traces only are visible); the four- 
armed ithyphallic (?) god is gracefully seated in the 
ardhaparyanka pose on a raised seat, holding the musical in- 
strument in his front two hands ; the bull Nandi listens to ita 
master in rapt attention, with its head raised towards him. 
Rao illustrates this type by two bronzes, one from 
Vadarangam, and the other from the Madras Museum collec- 
tion ; in both these sculptures the god is shown in a standing 
pose (op. cit., Vol. IT, Pls. LXXIX and LXXX). 

The Nrtyamirtis of Siva were well prevalent in 
all parts of India, but it had many well-marked varieties in 
Southern India. Out of the latter was developed there an 
outstanding type, the bronze Nataraja Siva, a sublime crea- 
tion in the domain of universal art. ‘The Ellora and 
Chidambaram temples, as well as many other Saiva shrines 
of the south contain figures of Siva shown in various dance 
poses, some of which have heen mentioned above.’ Rao 
says, ‘In all Siva temples of importance a separate place 
is allotted to Nataraja, which is known as the Natana Sabha 
or simply as Sabha. The most important of these Sabhas 
is that at Chidambaram ’ (/bid., p. 229). The Nadanta 
dance mode of Siva Nataraja shows him with his right leg 
firmly planted on the back of the wriggling Miyalaka 
(Apsmarapuriisa, the evil personified), his left leg raised 
high up in a slant, his front left hand in the dola- or gaja-hasta 
pose pointing to the raised foot, the front right hand in the 


7 Some of them have heen described and illostrated by Reo (op. cit., 
Vol. TI, pp. 258 ff. and Pls. UXI-LXX). 108 kinds of dances carved on either 
side of a gopura in the Chidambaram temple of Neterdja correspond to « great 
extent with the 108 dance-modes as described by Bherate in hie N&tyadastra, 
Manomohan Ghosh hae brought out an authoritative English tranelation of this 
work with an introduction and some notea (Aniatic Rociety, Caloutia, 1959). 
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abhaya pose, the back right and left hands carrying a kettle- 
dram and a ball of fire respectively ; the whole composition 
is placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the ands of the 
ciroular- or elliptical prabha (tiruvast in Tamil) meet.. The 
Tamil text called Unmat-vilakkam explains the sym- 
bolism underlying this cosmic dance of the great god in 
this manner: ‘‘ Creation arises from the drum: protection 
proceeds frum the hand of hope (the abhaya pose in the 
front right one) : from fire proceeds destruction : the foot held 
aloft gives mukti’’.’ Thus, in a way it practically 
embraces all the five-fold activities of the Lord, (pattcakrtyas 
mentioned above), the tirunasi round him symbolising the 
act of obscuration (tirobkava). The French savant Romain 
Rolland describes it as an example of supreme synthesis. 
‘“‘ All is harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped hke 
a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Natarija, 
the master of dance. Everything has its place, every being 
has its function, and all take part in the divine concert, 
their different voices, and their very dissonances creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony '’.* 

Five varieties of dancing images of Siva, all in stone, 
are illustrated here. With one exception, they hail from 
the south. Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 4, follows in general outline 
the bronze Nataraja type; it is a stone sculpture and has 
some additional details. Four figurines are carved on the 
pedestal, among whom an emaciated goddess (Camundi) and 
Ganapati van be recognised; a miniature figure of the eight- 
armed dancing goddess can be seen in the right side of the 
god balanced by another such figure of a male deity in the 
left; there are faint traces of flying and other figurines on 
the upper part of the prabhd. As the material is stone, the 
taised leg is made to rest on a slender stone projection, for 
its safety. The ecstasy of the divine dancer has been very 
beautifully portrayed by the Chola artist of Gangaikonda- 


2 A. K. Coomataswamy bas quoted thin passage in his Dance of Siva 
’ ap. ST), where he explains the aublime ideology underlying thia noble art creat‘on, 
2 Rolland's deep appreciation of this sublime art motif was noticed by 
we in Introdusing India, Part I (Asiatic Sosiety), p- 20: 
18% B, 
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cholapuram. The eight-armed Siva dancing in a different 
mode which is called Katisama by Rao on the authority of 
Bharata'’s Natyasastra is reproduced in Pj, XXXVIT, Fig. 1. 
The relief hails from Ellora, and depicts in a charaeteristic 
manner the sublime concentration of the deity even while 
engaged in the rlivthimie movement of dance ; watchful, figures 
clustering round him in awe-struck wonder heighten the 
whole effert of the composition. A comparison of this 
figure with the sixteen-armed Nrtyamiirt: of the god hailmg 
{rom Badanu, Cave No. 1 (P]. XXXVI, Fig. 2), emphasises 
the following traits of the latter. The divine body in the 
atebhanya pose of a peculiar dance-node described by Rao 
as Catura bears the stamp of extreme exaggeration in the 
matter of its numerous arms flung on all sides, the hands 
holding different weapons or objects, or showmg different 
poses; but the facial expression never loses its serenity of 
deep concentration. Only three attendants are shown on 
the lower part of the rehef (the upper part is broken), the 
bull Nandi standing calmly on the left. the night side being 
occupied by standing Ganega and a seated figure playing on 
two drums; the numerous attendants in the Ellora figure 
mentioned above arc to some extent counterbalanced in this 
relief by the display of the gyrating arms. It should be 
noted here that im loth these reliefs, there is no wriggling 
Apasmarapurusa beneath the legs of the god. Compared 
with these two sublime art-creations of the 6th and the 8th 
centuries A.1). (the Badami figure is of the 6th, while the 
Ellora one is of the &th century A.D), the Nrtyamirti of 
Siva reproduced in Pl. XXXVIT, Fig. 2, shows elaborate 
ornamentation ; there are many accessory figures on the 
lower part of the composition. The ten-armed god, almost 
fully shown in the round, dances on the prostrate figure of 
the Apastmarapuruga with a six-armed deity playing on 
wiuvical instruments on the extreme left, and Parvati and 
her attendants watching the dance from the extreme right ; 
Ininiature figures of danciny Ganega and the emaciated 
goddess can be recognised on the right and the left. The 
ends of the extremely ornate trefoil torana with 8 small 
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canopy in the middle hanging from the grinning kirttimukha 
over the head of the central deity come out of the open- 
mouthed makaras on either side; there are delicately carved’ 
miniature shrines ahove these makaras containing seated 
deities, and dancing kicakas singing and playing on musical 
instruments inside ornamental scroll beneath the whole com- 
position. It should be noted that this Siva Nataraja is the 
central piece of a big rectangular relief having on its either 
side the ornate figures of Brahma and Visnu. The sculp- 
ture hails from Hampi (it is now in the National Museum, 
Delhi) and stands in a way at the threshold of the later 
highly ornamental schools of carving. There is no doubt 
that the severe and sublime grandeur of the other three south 
Indian stone reliefs, just discussed, are absent in this sculp- 
ture, but the extreme delicacy and gracefulness of its 
carving cannot but evoke our great admiration for the 
artistic skill of the seulptor. The early mediaeval artists 
ot Bengal, on the other hand, evolved a very strikingly 
original type of Siva Natarija. Tt shows the ten-armed god” 
daneing on the back of the bull Nandi who looks at his lord 
with his head turned upwards (decariksanatatparah) and 
has one each of bis front and hind legs raised as if he him- 
self is also engaged in the very act of dancing; the two 
consurts of Siva, Parvati and Gangii, stand gracefully on 
therr respective miaunis (a tion and a makara) on the right 
and left, miniature figures of Devas, Nagas and Gunas 
appear on the prabhd@ralt and the pithikd, in the role of the 
adoring onlookers of the diyime dance. This description is 
based on the Nataraja found at Sankarbandha (Munsiganj, 
Dacca) and now in the Dacca Museum. It is one of the 
finest sculptures of Eastern India and seems to follow to 
some extent the description of Nagaraja given in chapter 259 
of the Matsyapurdina (P}. XXXVI, Fig. 3)." 

_ The Ardhaniri4vara and Haryardha images of Siva 
fall also under the category of those that do not illustrate any 


1 For a very inferior cops of this fuage-type, see A.SILA.R., 1930-34, 
PL OL, Fig. ¢.; it is a stane ecofpture of the 11fh-12th century A.D, found at 
Govindapur in the diatrint of Twenty-four Perganas. West Bengal. 
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particular mythology and belong to the saumya aspect of the 
god. But at the same time they characterise the idea of 
cult syncretism in a very interesting manner. This aspect 
of these forms of Siva will be treated in section TI of the 
next Chapter (XII) of this book, where a few mediaeval 
reliefs illustrating them will be reproduced and described. 
It will be of interest in this connection to study one of the 
most well-known and oft-reproduced sculptures of Elephanta 
(Bombay) and ascertain its real nature. ‘Thus early mediae- 
val relief of gigantic proportions carved with exquisite 
artistic skill on the surface of the back wall of the cave facing 
its entrance door was usually described as Trimurti by 
earlier scholars. It shows a bust contaiming three faces, the 
central and right faces being placid in form, the left one 
heing of a terrific character. The first two were tacitly 
assumed by previous scholars to stand for Visnu and Brahma, 
while the last for Rudra-Siva: the composite icon ilus- 
trated, according to this wew, the idea underlying the 
Brahmanical Triad. But this interpretation was rightly 
challenged by Gopinath Rao who suggested that it represent- 
ed really an aspect of the god Siva himself. But lis 
description of it as Mahesamirti of Siva is not also quite 
correct (op. cit., Vol. TT, pp. 382-85, Ph CAVID. Stella 
Kramrisch appears to have accepted Rao's identification, 
thongh she described it as ‘ the Mahadeva of Elephanta 
VTsland with Dvirapilas ': che central, right and left faces 
were named by her as Tatpurusa, Vamadeva and Aghora 
respectively (1ncient India, No. IT, 1946, pp. 4-8, Pls. 
I-VID). But none of these scholars appears to have under- 
stood the real nature of the face on the right, which is 
undoubtedly feminine in character. A careful study of the 
reproduction given in this book (Pl, XL, Fig. 1) will con- 
vince any one that the demure and downcast eyes with the 
finely drawn brows, the distinct pout of the lower lip, the 
receding chin, the jewelled curls tastefully arranged on the 
forehead and other features not only differentiate it from 
the other two faces, but also characterise it as the face of a 
female figure. This suggestion is further substantiated by 
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a sculpture of about the same age hailing from Padhvli 
(Madbya Bharat, now in the Gwalior Museum) which is 
also reproduced here (PJ. XXXIX, Fig. 3). It also 
represents a three-faced bust, the placid central face and the 
terrific right face being masculine in character, the face on 
the left being feminine (the order of the arrangement of 
the faces in this relief is thus a little different from that of 
the Elephanta sculpture). The female face on the left is 
characterised by the peculiar hair-arrangement on its head, 
the tiny lotuses on the lower part of its coiffure, the parti- 
cular ear-rings, the mirror in the hand associated with this 
face and other features. Thus, some at least of these three- 
faced sculptures of the early mediaeval times (another such 
rehef from Madhya Bharat is also in the collection of the same 
Museum) really represent a composite form of Siva where his 
two aspects, saumya and ghora, are combined with his Sakti 
Vina. Reference has already been made to the Mahabharata 
passage emphasising his two lanus (forms), sir@ and ghord, 
and ancient and mediaeval poets like Kalidasa and others 
never failed to refer to the primaeval divine parents of the uni- 
verse in one breath (Gagatah pitarau...Padrealt-Paramegvarau, 
Raghueamsa, 1.1). This idea about the composite aspect 
of Siva scems to have spread beyond India in fairly early — 
times, for at least one of the painted wooden panels found 
at Dandan-uiliq in Khotan represents the three-faced Siva 
seated on his bull mount (here two bulls), the central being 
placid, the proper right one feminine, and the proper left 
terrific.’ It should be noted that the so-called Trimirti 
which seems to have been the central image of the cave- 
shrine at Elephanta is flanked on the proper right and proper 
left by the figures of Ardhanaridvara and Gangadhara aspects 
of the god. 

Tt is time now: to notice briefly a few Saiva composite 
reliefs of the mediaeval period, which illustrate in a way 

4 Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 279, and Vol. TI, Pl. LX; Stein 
describes ‘the two side facea in this way: ‘ Right Proper, three quarter to right, 


effeminate, white, black. hair, simple jeweled diadem, Left Proper, grotesque 
heod, ferocious, dark flesh, eyeballs white, eysbiow. thick and black, larga mouth 


open”. ” 
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sbme tenets of the Agaminta Saivas and the Suddha Saivas. 
A brief reference to the tenets has already been made in the 
earlier part of this chapter, a fairly elaborate account of 
which has been given by Gopinath Rao (op cit., Vol. H, 
pp. 361-70), Two such reliefs only can be noticed here for 
exigencies of space, one hailmg from the extreme east of 
Tndia, the other from the extreme west. Pl. XL, Fig. 3, de- 
picts a ten-armed and five-faced figure (three of the faces are 
distinct in the reproduction) of Sadagivamirti of Siva seated 
1n padmasana on a double-petalled lotus on a tiered paficaratha 
pedestal; the front right and left hands show poses not 
dearly recoguisable, while the additional ones are shown 
holding either Sarva emblems or weapons (one of the night 
hands is in the caradamudra with a lotus mark on the palm) ; 
the miniature figures of one male and one female attendant 
are shown seated on ether side of the god, and it 1s curious 
that the forepart of an elephant and two hons in profile are 
earved on three frontal facets of the top ter of the pedestal 
(the image wom the Rajshahi Museum) The five faces 
primary represent the live aspects cf Siva, which are 
Sadyojita, Viimadeva, Aghora. ‘Patpurusa and Tsuna, which 
_ in their turn are associated with five different Sadisivatattvas 
or Sidikhyas known as Sivasidikhya, Amiarttasadakhya, 
Miirttasadaiklya, Kartrsidakhya and Karmasaidakhva. The 
esoterismy of the Badisiatattya, to svarbolise whieh these 
icons were made, is not clearly understandable from the 
images themselves, but ther Agamie description is partly 
followed in these sculptures. ‘Phe Sena kings) of Bengal, 
Whose ancestors hailed from the south (Xarpata country), were 
devout worshippers of this aspect of the god, and they used 
the figure of their chosen deity as their seal-device. The 
several Sadagiva images of Southern India, which have been 
illustrated by Rao, are not very diflerent from this 12th 
century A.D. rehef illustrated here.'| The other relief 


¥ Rao, op c.. Vol TI, PI CX, 1 and 9, OXY. The ‘bri 

¢ ; : 4 = ' o Le? . e brick in 
mortar ' Mahésadidivamirt: from Vaithtayarankoyit (Tanjore Thatrict}, Ulustrated 
hy hin in Pl. CXIV, Fig. 2, 18 a cutious 25-headed and 60 armed figure seated on 
erdhaparyahka pose, the heads arq atrauged in 5 rows or ticrs of 9,7, 5, 8 dad 1 
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which was accidentally recovered some years ago in course 
of foundation excavations at Parel, a suburb of Bombay, has 
still remained an iconographic enigma. The curious com- 
position shows a conglomeration of figures virtually in three 
Tows, one vertical, and two other partly horizontal and 
partly parallel rows of 6 cmanatory figures, all primarily 
and secondarily emanating from the full-length standing 
figure in the centre of the lower half of the relief. All the 
figures are two-armed, except the topmost one which seems 
to have four or more arms. The objects in most of their 
hands are indistinct, though the right hands of almost all of 
them are shown in the abhayamudra. The elaborate jaté- 
bharas on the head of all, and their general features appear 
to characterise the relief as Saiva, and they may individually 
stand for the Mantre$varas or the ‘ lords of the Saiva 


each ‘The Sadidiva and Mahdaadasivomintis of Siva are supposed to illustrate 
in au esoterie manner ‘the whote philosophy of the Suddhe-Saiva School of 
Saivism ' Tho Saivanddhéntine speak of 3 tativas, Siva, Sadadiva and Mahesa. 
representing the mtekal@ (‘ wibtle ', * formless '), sahkela-nigkala («thiila-sikgma or 
‘having body or form and at the same tune formlesy') and sakalé (sthila, 
‘embodied ’, ‘ conerete ') of the god. In the very begining of pure creation 
(uddhasysts), five Sakis cmanate from the niskal@ aspect of the god in ‘ a chain 
of muccesston ‘:- from 6 va emerges Pardéakt: (SantyBtitarakl:), from thu Adisekts 
(SSutidekis), from it Icch@éakts (Vidydéakti), from the preceding one Jfiéna- 
gekt: (Pratasthdésakt) and from ithe last Knyisakti (Nivrltitukti) From these 
five Saktis crolve im order five fattras or Sadakhyas, ose , the first Gadidrvatattva 
ot Sivasidékhya, the secoud Saddfivatattva or Amirttasidékhya, the third Sad§- 
éivatattva or the Miuttasadakhys, the fourth Saddsivatattva, the Kartysidakhya 
and the fifth Sada@éivataitva, the Karmasidakhya. These five Sadakhyas corres. 
potd in a manner to the five divinc forms or aspects known as Vamadeva, 
Tatpuruga, Aghora, Sadyojata vnd Tana which are also collectively known as 
Vafcabralunis (Téainidayal). The 28 Saiva Agameas (Kamtkagama and others) are 
said to have been proclaimed uw ‘ont groups of five and one group of eight from 
these ‘ faces’ of the god (Sadyojita, Vamaieva and others typify the * five ' faces *, 
ot really ‘four’ for the ‘ Tdana face’ is nvisible, of a Caturmukha Sivabiga). 
From the fifth or Karmasida@klya is evolved the Mubedundrit of Siva, which 36 
the fountain—head of all the various Lilamiirtis of the god. The latter have been 
cnomerated by Rao as 35, and conlam the nemes of moat of the ugra and saumya ' 
types of Seive images (Rao, op. ctt., Vol. II, pp. 361-70). 

Reference may be made in this connechon to Haridas Mitre’s elaborate 
arlicle on * Saditiva Worslup in Bengal’ (J-R.4.S9.8., N.S.. Vol. XXIX, 1993, 


pp. 171-254, pls, 18-18), 
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Mantra-formulne ’ described in the Saiva Agamas (Pl. XLI, 
Fig. 1).* . 
Reference may now be made to the representation of 
Lakuliga, the 28th incarnation of Siva according to some of 
the Puranas, who was the systcmatiser or organiser of the 
P&sgupata doctrine. The figures of Lakulisa of the mediae- 
val period are very common in Western and Eastern India. 
One of his earliest representations was recognised by D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the inscribed pilaster found at Mathura, in 
the lower part of which is carved a two-armed and three-eyed 
standing figure, with a elub in his right hand and an indis- 
tinct object (probably a kapala) in the left, and the sex mark 
shown beneath the diaphanous drapery. The inseription is 
of the time of Chandragupta TI, and furnishes us with proofs 
about the authenticity of Lakulisa tradition and lis approxi- 
mate date (c. 2nd century A.D.).? Two mediaeval reliefs 
of Lakuliga are illustrated here, both hailing frow Orissa: 
they belong to the early mediaeval period (Mth-L0th century 
A.D.), the first one being carher of the two. Pl. XU, 
Fig. 4, reproduces a two-armed ithyphallic Lakuliga (ow 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum) seated under a 
miniature trefoil arch in raddhapadmasana on a double- 
petalled lotus seat; bis right arm is broken, bis Jeft hand 
holds a stout club resting against his left shoulder. The 
two miniature slightly pot-bellied figmes seated by his side 
may stand for two of his four direct disciples. The other 
figure (Pl. XXXIX, Fig. ) is the central piece of the 


1 The five fornwlas o: Mantias are mentioned in the Taithrtya Aranyeka 
(X, 48-7) and in the Mahénarayaniyo Upaniyad, 17° Those are also associated by 
the commentator with the fixe aapecta (Sadyojéta, Vaimadeva and others) of Siva. 
Tf the Parel relief as explained thus, five only of the emanaiing figures may be 
connected with these five forms, the maw figure then may represent ‘Siva 
Mantregvara, and the lemaining one on the top may represent Mahetvara aspect 
of the god. But this w only a tentative suggestion made on the basis of the 
characterisation of Pati, 1.f., Sava us given in Rome Salva Agamas (R. G@ Bhandarkar 
op, ost., p. 124), 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol XXI. » & The » : 
Lakuliéa is published in 4.9.7 4 ' 1800-34, Py, th The eee ie 
has attempted io prove that Lakuliéa (lat half ot the and century A.D.) waa 
really the systematiser, not the real founder, of the Padupate cult; of, Proceedin a 
of the Jaipur Session of the Indian Hsatory Congress, pp. 92 ff, aa . 
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Lakuliéa niche in the Somesvara temple at Mukhalingam. 
The four-armed ithyphallic god is shown seated in a similar 
pose on a double-petalled lotus poised on its stick-like stalk, 
on cither side of which are shown four bearded sages as if 
engaged in dispute (these four may stand for the four imme- 
diate disciples of Lakuliga, Kugika, Mitra, Garga and 
Kauruyya). His two front hands are shown in tho dharma- 
caltra mudré, while the back right and Jeft hands hold a 
rosary and a trident; the club, his special cognisance (he is 
aso known as Lakutapainisa, ie., ‘ dhe lord with a club in 
his hand ’), is shown encircled by his left front arm. These 
two sculptures are representative of the eastern type of 
Lakuliga figures, some of which are reminiscent in a way 
of the Buddha figure in the relief composition depicting the 
‘Great Miracle of Sravasti’ (ef. my obscrvations on the 
Sitiregvara temple relief of Lakulisa, supra, p. 6). Tt may 
be noted here that the cult of Siva-Lakuliga was well pre- 
valent im Orissa and Bengal (one of the carly mediaeval 
temples in the Begunia group contain a tiny figure of 
Lakulisa), and in Western India where Lakuliga flourished. 
It will now he necessary to take into account a few of 
the Saiva reliefs of the ugra variety, belonging to the mediae- 
val period which do not illustrate any particular story. One 
of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from Khiching and 
belonging to the carly mediaeval period shows the many- 
armed deity standing in a dribhanga pose on a double- 
petalled lotus attended on cither side by a male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully. The divine face with its 
staring eyes and open mouth showing fangs is moustached 
and bearded, and the head is adorned with well-arranged 
rows of jatés. Most of the hands are broken, but two of 
the emblems held by them, a kettle-drum and a trident, are 
clearly recognisable; the body of the god is tastefully 
decorated with a few ornaments, and the general treatment 
‘of the sculpture appears to sbow that the artisé in a very 
‘skilful way wanted to emphasise the innate pacific character 
of this terrific aspect of the god (Pi. XXXV, Fig. 3). If 
we compare this graceful creation of the Orissan artist with 
61-~184 B. 
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the many-armed Bhairava in the Asutosh Museum of the 
late mediaeval period, reproduced in the same plate (Fig. 4), 
hailing from North Bengal, we cannot but realise the great 
ideological difference in representing the same concept by 
two different artists of Eastern Tndia. The face of the dire 
god is unfortunately damaged, but the many weapons of 
destruction held by some of his far-flung arms, the stila held 
by his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine 
figure on which he stands in the didha pose, the miniature 
figures of the two uncouth attendants, one a plump and pot- 
bellied male and the other a Jean and emaciated female, in 
awiftly moving atibhaiya pose on either side, the long 
garland made up of shull and bone, ete..—all these features 
help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. With 
these two sculptures may be studied the four-arined figure 
of Batuka Bhairava accompanied by a dog reproduced in 
figure 1 of the same plate ‘The youthful pod wearing a 
skull-garland and a skull-girdle advances to left with his 
dog licking at the severed head held by his front right hand, 
his three other hands holding a sword, a bell and a trident. 
Though the artist's attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect 
of the god seems to be a bit half-hearted here, yet this very 
late sculpture hailing from Banaras has pot a character of 
its own. 

Many are the unage types of Siva bearing such names 
as Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, Virabhadra, Virapaksa, ete., 
which belong to this group, as their names indicate their 
terrific uature ; not all of them, however, are fearful in out- 
ward appearance. Those Virabhadra reliefs which are shown 
as gitardians of the Divine Mothers (Sapta Matrkas) are 
usually placid in character. One such very well-carved image, 
reproduced here (Pl. XXYV, Fig. 2), hails from Puri (itis one 
of the mage groups, the Miatrkas and their guardians, 
Virabhadra and Ganega, placed on the bank of the 
Markandeya tank there). The ithyphallic four-armed god 
18 seated in lalitaksepa pose with his mount beneath the seat ; 
his left hands are broken, the front right hand appears to 
handle the stump of a vind, the greater part of which is 
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-broken, but the other end of which seems to be present near 
his Jeft shoulder. If it were a rind, then the fearful guardian 
of the Mothers ig shown here in the aspect of the Vinadhara- 
Daksinamurti of Siva (this relief is also noted carlier in 
connection with the Vinidhara-Daksmamirti of the god). 
Kankalamirti reliefs of Siva mostly hail from south India 
and they have been elaborately described by Gopinath Rao 
in his book.’ Notice here need be taken only of one of the 
placid image types which is secondarily associated with this 
dire aspect of the pod. It may be noted here that a story 
seems to underlie it, but the mythological association is not 
very pronounced. This is the Bhiksitanamirti, assuming 
which form the god begged for food and received it from his 
consort on one occasion. One such reel, reproduced here 
(PJ). XXNIT, Fig. 2), belongs to the Brhadisvara temple, 
Tanjore, and is one of the best examples of Chola art. 
The four-armed youthful god stands nude in graceful 
a@bhanga pose in the central niche, holding a skull-cup (the 
begging bow!) in his front left hand, with a staff held by the 
back left shown stretched across his shoulders; the objects 
held by the two right hands are not distinct ; the deer (mrga) 
frisks upward in his right, and a dwarf (a Gana) is shown 
half-length carrying a bow! over his head. In the side niche 
on the right Parvati is shown advancing to offer food to her 
lord, while an assemblage of dwarfish Ganas appears on the 
other side. The big jatabhara on the head, and the bell tied to 
his right leg should be specially noted here, the latter trait em- 
phasising in a way the belief that the god was outside the pale 
of orthodox Vedism.* This fine sculpture seems to be a 
combination of Kankala- and Bhiksatana-miirtis of Siva, for 
the staff (kankdladanda) laid across the shoulders is a 


1 For @ detailed account of Kathélawirti, cf Rao, op. cit., pp. 208-805, 
Pls. UXXXIU-LXXXV. For the vanous types of Bhairavamiirti and Virabhadra- 
rofirti whieh cannot be discussed here for want of space, cf. Rao, Ibéd., pp. 177-78 
apd plates. Other ghors types af Saiva icona, illustrating some story have been 
discussed by Rao in the same section (pp. 188-202). 

& Tt was atill recently the cnatom in some paris of Southern India to 
eafoted the untouchables (the TariyAs or the Paficamas) to sound » bell (sometimes 
the bella were tied to their Isgs) in order to announce their approach near agraharae 


inhabited by the Hindus of the four upper castes. 
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characteristic feature of the former. Rao says that this staff, 
which had the bones of Brahma and Visvaksena killed by 
Siva tied round its top and for which sin of Brabmahatya 
(Brahmanicide, Vidvahsena the gate-keeper of Vigsnu was 
also a Brahman) he liad to undertake expiatery wandering 
begging his food, is not to be shown in his Bhiksdtana aspect 
(op. cit., Vol. LU, p. 806). He has rightly noted that these 
unages of Siva are only to be found in the south of India, 
But the clay images of Aunapiirni worshipped in Bengal 
in the month of Caitra (March-April) show in their composi- 
tion the goddess lading out food to the nude god begging 
it from his consort. 

Tt will not be possible for exigencies of space to study fully 
the many sawmya and ugra types of Saiva images allustrat- 
ing particular myths A few representative rehefs of this 
character belonging to these groups will now be briefly noted 
here. Two of the commonest Anugiahamiitis of Siva, 
mostly hailing from south India are the Ravananugramirt: 
and Candesinugialamirti The former is more common 
in the south of India, though north Inaun copes of it are 
not absolutely unknown; the latter, however, is typically 
south Indian mostly batting fram the Chola region, 
Plate XXXVI, Fig. {, shows the oft-reproduced Kailaga 
(EJloray panel which depicts the denon king of Lanka 
making bis supreme effort to raise the Kailasa mountain with 
Siva, Umi and thew attendants on it. Inspite of the great 
damage which the relief has sultered, it displays in a remark- 
able manner the great artistic shill of the sculptor in giving 
so noble and maguificent a shape to the grotesque mytho- 
logical theme. Rene Grousset: observes, * Contrasted with 
the subterrancan violence of the Titan is the serenity of the 
god, who, with the touch of his toe, steadies the mountain 
and crushes the distarber ’. Comparing this Ellora seulp- 
ture with Michael Angelo’s ‘ last J udgment ’ at the Vatican, 
he remarks, ‘ In both scenes, so different in SO Inany ways, 
there are unforgettable visions of the cosmic power of the 
Eternal one * (The Sum of History, p. 128). To this Indian 
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relief, however, Siva is not presented as ‘a god of justice 
and of vengeance, crushing the disturber’, but as a 
bestower of his grace on the demon king by curbing his in- 
ordinate pride and presumption, and by putting him in his 
proper place. The Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture repro- 
duced here (P]. XXXV, Vig. 5) beautifully illustrates the 
story of the Saiva devotee Vicirasarman who disturbed in 
his worship of the great god by no less a person than his 
father, Yajfiadatta, hit him severely without knowing his 
identity. Siva was immensely pleased by Viciragarman’s 
unstinted and one-souled devotion, gave his devotee the name 
of Candesa and made him the chief of the host of hig Ganas. 
The four-armed god accompanied by his consort is shown 
here putting a garland round the head of Candesa who is 
offering homuge to jis master. The loving care of the 
masterful god and the attitude of self-surrender of his 
ehdntika bhakta are fechngly depicted with supreme skill 
by the unnamed Chola artist of the Ist quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

Mediaeval sculptures illustrating the theme of Siva’s 
marriage with Uma, usually deseribed as Kalyinasundara- or 
Vaivihika-miirti, are found in several parts of India, onc of 
the most outstanding examples of which being the Elephanta 
relief, a sublime product of Indian artistic genius. The 
one being reproduced here (Pl. XXXVITT, Fig. 1) is another 
weil-hnown relief of a little earlier date (c, 8th century. A.D.) 
hailing from Ellora. Siva holding the hand of P&rvati 
(panigrahana, an act obligatory in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the officiating priest) seated before the fire to his 
left, Indra (?) standing behind Brahma, Visnu (the giver 
of ‘the bride) and Laksmi standing behind Parvati on the 
proper right corner ; in the two parallel rows above arc shown 
hovering in the sky on their respective mounts the Dikpalas 
(Varuna on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agni on‘a ram, 
Yama on a buffalo, Vayu on a stag, Téina on a bull -and 
Nirrti on a man can be recognised), the Vidy&dhara couples, 
the Sadhyas, etc. The artist has chiselled out this crowded 
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‘composition with great feeling and grace, thus creating a 
noble example of the early mediaeval art of Deccan. The 
other ‘relief, shown licre (PI. XV, Fig. 2), represents the 
theme of Gangadharamarti of Siva in an interesting manner. 
‘The sculpture hails from the Gangaikondacolapuram temple ; 
Siva releases Ganga pent up in his matted locks by 
stretching a coil of his jafas with his back right hand, 
while caressing with bis front right hand his principal 
consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other 
wife), as if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expres- 
gion and attitude of (mai sevin to emphasise this). 

Siva as the great destroyer has been depicted in many 
Indian art creations which illustrate the stories connected 
with his specific acts of destruction. Siva as said to have 
destroyed not only various demons like Gajisura (the 
‘elephant demon '), Tripurasura (the ‘demon of the three 
fortresses '), Andhakisura, Jalandhara and others, but 
punished also such gods, as Yama (the * god of death *) for 
his audacity in attempting to take away the life of the young 
sage Markandeya, a great Siva-bbakta, Kama (the ‘ god of 
love *) for his attempts to arouse in his mind teelings of love 
for Uma (Parvati, the daughter of Himavat, whom he after- 
wards marned), Narasimha for his destruction of Huiranya- 
kadipu, the Siva-bhakta Daitya king, ete. These Sambiara- 
mirtis of the god are described im iconographic and other 
texty as Gajaisurasambaramirti, Tripurintakamirti, Andha- 
kdsuravadhamiirti,  Jalandharavadhamiirti, | alarinsirti, 
Kamadahana- or Kamintaka-miirti, Sarabhedamirti, etc. 
Some of the finest mediaeval reliels represent these motifs, 
und the much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, depict- 
ing the Tripurantaka- and Andhak@suravadha-mirtis of Siva, 
reach sublime heights of sculptural art. It will be possible 
here to illustrate only & few among them. The many-armed 
Gajasurasambaramirti, illustrated here (PI. XXXII, Fig. 2), 
18 one of a group of striking reliefs found in different parts 
of India, mostly from the south, and bails from Darasuram. 
It depicts the irate god engaged in a vigorous dance of fierce 
ecstasy on the elephant demon’s head after lilling him who 
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had given so much trouble to the Reis; part of the hide of 
the Asura is spread aloft by the god uring it as a sort of 
cover ; the Devi stands at the lower right corner as the only 
awe-struck spectator of the divine act of retribution. It may 
be incidentally suggested here that the mythology underlying 
Gajasurasamhiramiirti might have developed out of the 
epithet kritivasa, i.e., ‘(a god) who has the hide of an 
animal (elephant here, Siva also may use tiger-skin as his 
apparel) for his garment,’—~one of the hundred such epithets 
given to Rudra in the Satarudriya. The Chola bronze in 
the Brhadifvara temple, Tanjore, reproduced here 
(Pl. XXXII, Fig. 3) is a striking example of the 
Tripurantaka aspect of Siva, in which its association with 
the particular mythologs is barely suggested by the artist 
with the help of the particular standing pose of the four- 
armed god. The pose ix pratyalidha, one adopted by the 
archers, and the front two hands are in the attitude of 
shooting an arrow from the bow, though the weapons are 
not shown. The mythology tells us that Siva killed Tripura 
by these weapons, and the mediaeval artists were faithful 
to this tradition. The back hands carry his usual emblems, 
parasu and mrga (a tiny one), and the god’s left leg rests 
on a tiny malformed figure (probably the Apasmirapurusa). 
The faint smile shown lingering on the beautifully shaped 
face and the well-modetled grace of the whole figure charac- 
terise the effortless ease with which the divine act of chastise- 
ment was being done by the god. The mythology in this 
case also seems to have had a Vedic basis. The Kalarimiirti 
of Siva reproduced here (PI. XXXUIT, Fig. 3) ‘belongs to 
the same temple, Tanjore. It depicts in a characteristic 
manner the theme in three niches, the central one being 
much bigger than the two side ones. Here also the sculptor 
has used the method of bare suggestion, the actual punish- 
ment of the god of death being not shown (this is emphasised 
in some Ellora and other reliefs depicting the same theme). 
The niche in the left contains the figure of Yama (the same 
as KAla) rushing forward to take the life of Markandeya, 
while that ‘in the right shows the young sage clinging in 
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yreat fear to the emblem of his god, wluch he was worship- 
ping at the time. The central niche depicts Siva engaged 
in cestatic dance evidently after he has saved his Bhakta 
by severely punishing Kala for his audacity. The Gangai- 
kondacolapuram temple relief illustrating the Kamadahana 
aspect of the god (PI. XXXII, Fig. 1) also shows the same 
trait of the artist’s use of ‘simple suggestivencss ’. Here 
also the theme is worked out in three wequal niches. The 
left one contains the figures of Kamadeva who assures bis 
wife Rati clinging to him in fear and wonder (her left hand 
is in the rismayahasla pose) with his head inverted; the right 
one contains the figures of — ParvaiT and her attendant 
diffidentl, approaching Siva with their hands in_ the 
aijalimudra. The god is shown in the central niche seated 
in the lalitdksepa pose (that he is not depicted in Yogasana 
suggests that he has Leen already disturbed in the act of his 
dhyanayoga) and is about to burn the god of love with a 
glance ; but the serene contemplative look on the face of the 
god seems to show that the sculptor has intended here to 
present the god just betore he had burnt Kama to ashes by 
his angry look. Tt should be noted that in all) the three 
sculptures just described, the omdividual Chola artists 
responsible for them have emphasised in a very skilful 
manner the central idea of pacifism underlying these destruc- 
tive aspects of the great pod. This cannot be said about 
the Darasuram temple relief which depets the Sarabhesa- 
mirti of Siva (PI. XANIV, Fig. 2). The curious chimaera- 
like figures of Siva as Sarabhesa and Visnu as Narasimha 
‘are no doubt carved with great vigour, but the weird and 
grotenjuc theine lacks any grace and refinement. The reason 
is obvious, for the whole motif owes its origin to the fecling 
of unmitigated sectarian rivalry and bitterness. The 
sculptor faithfully carries out the behest of the rankly sectarian 
Saiva mythmaker, and thus has no scope for producing a 
noble specimen of art. The grotesqueness of the whole relief 
‘is only very partially relieved by the clegant carving of the 
tiny figures of the human admirers on the top and the pose 
‘of hapless abandon in which Narasimha is shown, 
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The worship of the female principle can be traced in 
India, xs in many other ancient countries of the world, to a 
very remote past. Many scholars lave suggested that the 
cult of the Mother goddess existed in some form or other 
among the early Indus Valley people. Pottery images of the 
goddess have been found in course of the excavations in 
the sites, and Mackay is of opinion that they ‘ were kept 
almost in every house im the ancient Indus cities, probably 
in aw recess or on a bracket on the wall’.*| The early Indus 
Valley settlers appear also to have worshipped her in her 

“anicome form. Many * ringstones ’ discovered in the sites 
“an justifiably be described as cult objects symbolising the 
Mother aspect of the goddess, if they are studied along with 
the phallic objects found there, which symbohsed the father 
aspect of the god also worshipped in the Tndus Valley. 
Mention has already been made in a previous chapter of 
this book (supra, pp. 170-73) of the ornamental stone rings 
and dises of the Maurya and Sunga periods, the association 
of which with the cult of the Mother goddess can be suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. These very ancient finds can profit- 
ably be compared with the cakras and yantras of more 
modern times, which were utilised by the Siktas in’ the 
ritualistic worship of the Great Mother. The nude female 
figures very often shown in these ornamental ‘ ringstones ’ 
and ‘ dhises ” are almost invariably associated with plants and 
vegetation (sometimes with men and animals), and their 
parallels can he found among both the Indus Valley remains 
and the remains of the Gupta period. On one oblong terra- 
cotta sealing found at Harappa appears a nude female figure 
upside down with Jegs wide apart and with a plant issuing 
from her womb; an carly Gupta terracotta scaling shows a 
goddess with her legs in much the same position, but with a 
lotus issuing from her neck instead of from her womb 
(ef. supra, p. 167). This idea about the assnciation of the 


2 Early Indus Civilisations, Qnd edition, p. 54. : 
63-1854 B, 
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vegetation with the goddess is very well worked out in her 
Sikambhari aspect (Marhandeyapuraya, Devimahatmya, 
9], 48-9). This association 1s still emphasised in the 
Navapatrika ceremony of the autunimal Purea worship in 
Bengal, which shows that the Devt was in a way the personi- 
fication of the vegetation spirit.’ She is the mother par 
excellence sustaining her etuldren, the men and animals of 
the universe, with food produced from her body. The nuclei 
of some other concepts about the goddess can be traced to the 
prehistoric times (ef. supra, pp. 166-69), and the early 
stages of the cult of the Sahin seem to go back to this remote 
past. 

Zarly Vedic ritualism presents to usa different picture. 
More prominence is given here to wale deities, and the 
goddesses occupy a comparatively subordinate position, But 
the several female deities found there bring ont 1 a striking 
manner the inner workings of the Vedie seers” minds. The 
anciont Vedic Tsis assigned importance ta such goddesses as 
Aditi, the Divine Mother, Usas, the voddess of dawn, Prthivi, 
the mother earth, and last Vie. the goddess of speech. 
Sarasvati, primary a river gaddess (it was an the banks of 
this river that the distinefive traits of Vedio culture were 
formulated), Ritri, the goddess persondving a star-lit night, 
Purandhi, Ta and Dhigani, collectively personifying such 
abstract attributes as abundance and nourishment, were also 
sung in some hymns of the Rgreda. But in the sublime 
conception of Vae outlined in the Dovi-stikta (PR, V., NX. 125), 
is te he found one of the greatest and at the same time 
sitnplest expositions of the concept of divine Energy or 
Sakti -nherent in evervthing—in gods, wen and animals, 
nay i the universe itself This hymn as well as the hymn 
ossociated with Ritri ¢R 1, X 127) came to oOoceCnpy a very 


§ Phe Navapaliihi or *nmo planta’ ave rambha (plantain tree), here? 


{Armn colocazia), hardra (tnrmeric plant), fugante (barley), bel (wood-npple), dadime 
(pomegranate), asoha (Joneria Agoha), mana and dhanya (paddy). The redtivatae 
forms o€ Ube goddens presiding over the indidual plants are Brahmant Kalika 
Dug, Kirti, Sid, Roktadantika, Sohavahiti, Camondi and Lokemt Te me 
tively; Purascaryarnara, Te TW (Renan edition, 1904), vp 1084 35 Those mn 
forms af the Devi again can be deseribed as rompiising a variety of the Nevadiagas. 
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prominent position in the Sikta ritual of subsequent times. 
Thus, the developed Sakti worship of the epic and Puranic 
tines Wes not a little indebted to these gaddess concepts, the 
very idea underlying the word sakti being based on the central 
theme of the Devi-sikta, But it is also true that such 
names as Ambika, Umi, Durga, Wali, ete., which came to 
designate, singly or collectively, the central figure of the 
Sikta cult, do not oecur in the Ryceda. These names, how- 
ever, are found in the later Vedic texts. Ambiki appears 
first as Rudra‘s sister in the Vidjasaneyi Samhita (IU. 57) and 
the Tatttiriya Brihmana (1. 6. 10, 4-5), and then as jis con- 
sort wn the Taittiriya dranyaka (X. 18). The goddess is 
invoked in the last-mentioned work as Durga Vairocani, 
Katyayani and Kanyakumari (X. 1,7). The Kena Upanigad 
(LIL. 25) refers to Uma Haimavati as the personified 
Brabmavidva ( the knowledge about the Brahman ’). Kalt 
and Karali are mentioned in the Mundaka Upanigad (1. 2, 4 
as two of the seven tongues of Agni, the others being 
Manojava, Sulohité, Sudhiiuravarna, Sphulinginl and 
Vigvarnci. The munber seven is to be noted; the number 
of the Divine Mothers is usually the same—the Sapta- 
Matrké. Such names of the Devi as Bhadrakali, Bhavani, 
Durga, ete., are found in’ the late Vedic works like the 
Sdnhhydyana and Hiranyahesin Grhyasiitras, and in the 
Taittiriya Tranyaka | These data prove clearly that some 
features of the cult, existing in a nascent stage in earlier 
times, were gradually taking shape and form of a type well 
familiar in the subsequent period. 

The two Durgastotras in the Wahabharala (IV. 6 and 
VI. 23) and the Arvastava in its supplement (Harivaméa, 
Ill. 3) outline the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the developed Sakta cult. The 
concept of the composite goddess contained in 1{4 various 
clements such as her ‘ mother‘, ‘ daughter’, and ‘ sister ' 
aspects, her Vedic Aryan element (cf. her appellations Arya, 
Kausiki, Kityayani, i.e., ‘ the Aryan goddess ’, ‘ the goddess 
of the Kuéika and Katya sage clans '), and last, but not 
the Jeast, the various non-Aryan strands in her character. 
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The Aryastuva says that ‘she was well worshipped by the 
Savaras, Burbaras, and the Pulindas * (Sararair-Barbarai- 
écaiva Pulindaigca supijitd). She is also described in other 
contexts as Aparna (‘ not even covered with a leaf garment cy 
i.e., ‘nude '), Napna-Savari (‘ the naked Savara woman *) 
and Parna-Savari (° the leaf-clad Savara woman ’—this is 
the designation of a Vajrayana goddess). The Durgistotras 
also characterise the goddess as the great saviour who, being 
prayed to, delivers men from such terrors as captivity, wilder- 
ness, drowning, harassment by robbers, great forests, etc. 
Tt may be mentioned sncidentally that the Mahayana Buddhist 
goddess Tari is conceived as saving her votaries from 
‘eight great terrors * (astamahabhaya), among which those 
mentioned above are included (mediaeval images of Tara 
from Southern and Kastern India are known m which these 
mahibhayas are illustrated in the — prabharali). The 
Mahabharata, thus, gives us a very interesting idea about 
the composite character of the cult and the cult icon. The 
Ramayana is, however, Jess mdicative of the prevalence of 
Sakti worship in India, but the comparative paucity of any 
clear mention of the worship of the Devi bere does not indi- 
vate anything about the existence of the cult during its period 
of composition," 

Some of the carl authoritative Puranas, however, fully 
comnpensate the paucity of reference to the Sikta eult in the 
Jesser epic. The Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya- 
puraéna contains the most representative and important of 
the Purainie characterisations of the cult picture. The various 
Devietuts; there (Brahmia-stuti, Sakradi-stuti. Niriyanf- 
stuti, efe.), reveal in a striking manner some of the multi- 
farious strands that contributed to the formation of the 
concept about the composite cult: goddess. The last couplet 
of the Narayani-stuti (Ch. 91), which says that the goddess 


1 The original Rémayana does nol mention the worship of the Deyt by 
Rama when he was in some difficulty about killing Ravana, Tn the 106th earga 
of the Yuddhakigda tcanto VI) there, the suge Agastva advises Rima to recite the 
Aditvahrdaya. a stata to rropitate the Sun God, and after reviding it thrice, the 
hero could hill the demon. Tt is only in the Bengal: Ramayana by Xpttivies, 
that ibe worship of the Sun is replaced by the worship of Durga. , 
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will as often incarnate herself and kill the enemies of the 
gods as the Danavas will cause obstacles and distress to 
them,’ distinctly reminds us of the ideology behind the 
divine incarnation (Avataravida) explained in the first few 
verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita. The stutis 
again express in a characteristic manner the ideas about the 
divine power and energy centering round the Devi, that are 
so beautifully enmphasised in the two great hymns of the 
Rgreda, the Ievisikta and the Riatristikta. These verses 
of the Puriinas again lay stress upon the various constituent 
elements that collectively make up the form of the great 
composite goddess, the central deity of the Sakti cult. The 
first part of the 82nd chapter of the Mdarkandeyapurana also 
shows in a characteristic manner how the great goddess came 
out from the accumulated fury not only of Visnu, Siva and 
Brahina, but also of many other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, when the gods were defeated in the beginning by 
Mahisisura and his retinue (1-18; the last cotplet reads : 
Tatah samastaderanim tejordsisamudbharam 1 Tam vilokya 
mudam prapuramara Mahisarditah). ; 

The Mother aspect of the Devi is very clearly emphasised 
in the Jaganmaté or Jagadamba concept so well developed 
in the Purfnie Durgistutis, and the Vedintins’ concept of 
Miya also forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the 
Mahamiaya, or ‘ Great Maya’. The Siamkhya theory of 
Purusa and Prakrti is also idealised in the system of the 
Gaktas in which Siva representing the former (Puruga) 
always remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with 
dynamic activities, symbolises Prakrti. All these and many 
uther abstract ideologies gradually came to be symbolised by 
the Devi, the supreme deity of the Saktas, who resides’ in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The Saktas 
believe in the Kundalini Sakti, inherent but dormant in man, 
which has to be awakened through various yogic and other 
processes and raised by stages from Milidhara, the lowest 
lving cakra in the human body to the highest of the cakras 


2 Jtthom yoda yada badhd ddnavotth, bheotgyati | Teda tadgoatiryaham 
karigyamyartsamkgayanll 
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there, the. Sahasrira or the Ajiacakra;’ this process of 
rousing the Kundalini Sakti and carrying it to the highest 
cognitive centre of the man body is known to the Saktas 
as Satcakrabheda, and presupposes the difficult and sustained 
efforts of a Tantric Sadhaka who, if successful in his efforts, 
is blessed with the beatific vision of the Devi, and attains 
salvation. It must be said, however, that this and other 
esoteric tenets of the Saktas tuok time to attain full develop- 
ment, and none of the cxtant Tantric texts that expounds 
these doctrincs appear to go beyond the carly mediaeval period. 

Faint traces of Tantricism, however, can be found in 
the texts and inscriptions of the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The very word tantra occurs in an inscription of the first 
quarter of the fifth century A.D. found in the village of 
Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya Bharat). lu lines 22-8 of it, 
mention is made of the erection of * the very terrible abode 
of the (Divine Mothers), filled full of Dakinis, ... . who stir 
up the very occans with the mighty wind rising from the 
Tantric rites of thar religion.* Reference has already 
been made in Chapter VI of this book to the significance of 
the word mandalakrama occurring in the 58th cuapter of the 
Brhatsamhitaé, and the persons, well versed in the mandala- 
krama, entitled to instal the images of the Divine Mothers, 
might have been Tantric Sakti-worshippers (supra, p. 280). 
1 bas also been incidentally mentioned earlier in this book 
(supra, pp. 83-4) that the concept about the Saktipithas was 
well known in the 7th century A.J)., for it did not fail to 
attract the notice of the keenly observant Chinese traveller 
Hiven Tsang. The famous story of Dakga’s sacrifice as 
narrated in the Great Epic may not be very old, but the 
pitha idea which grow out of it was clearly based on the 


1 The cahras are usually knowo ax Miladhita, Svadhisthana, Manipura, 
Audhata, Viinddha, Ayiacakta or Sahaarita located respectively in the anal region, 
the region just above the sex organ, the navel, the heart, the throat and the 
brain or tho forehead of the human body. 

2 C.11., Vol. Tl, p. 78. The royal minister Mayiraksaka appears to 
have had some knowledge about the ntuahsm connected with the worship of the 


Divine Mothers, as reference to the Tiikinis and the terrifie Tantric rites in the 
ingeription proves. 
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Tintric concept of the intimate association of Sakti with 
Bhairava, the terrific aspect of Siva. The Tirthayatra 
section of the Mahabharata (Vanaparva) refers to three Sakti 
Pithas associated with the Yoni and Stana of the goddess. 
Kundas or sacred tanks are also their invariable adjuncts, and 
two Yonikundas (one situated at Bhimasthana beyond 
Paficanada, and the other on a hill called Udyatparvata), and 
one Stanakunda on a peak known as Gaurisikhara (possibly 
in the Gauhati region) are mentioned there.” The Maha- 
mitytiri, a Sanskrit Buddhist text composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian cra, possibly also refers to the 
shrine of Bhimi under the name of Bbltsand and to that of 
her consort as Sivabbadra in the extreme north-west of India 
(Journal Asiatique, Vol. XV, 1915, p. 370). 

In the mediaeval period Tantricism associated with 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Vajrayana 
forms of Buddhism attained full development in India, the 
cult being specially predominant in Eastern India. Sakti 
worship was also popular among many Hindus of the extreme 
south-west of India, and tradition says that Samkaracirya, 
the greatest exponent of Advaitavida, was at heart a wor- 
shipper of the goddess. He is said to have composed in her 
honour the famous Tintrie text Saundaryalahari, and an 
authoritative commentary on the ‘ One Thousand Names of 
Lalita ’ (Galitdsahasrandma). It will not be possible here 
to give even avery brief account of the tenets of the 
developed Sakti cult which were expounded in the various 
extant Tantric texts of the late mediaeval period. But a 


1 The mythology about Sati, the daughter of Dakga-Prajipati and the 
first wife of Rudra-Siva, is closely connected with the ideology behind the pitha 
concept, Saft went uninvited to attend the sacrifice being performed by her 
father, and died {here on hearing him abuse her husband, At this Siva destroyed 
Dakys'a sacrifice, nevorely punished him and his invited guests, and began to 
roain annlessly with the corpre of bis wife on his shoulders out of sheer grief for his 
beloved. Vignu just to cure Siva of this obsession of gricf ont up Sati’s 
body with his eakra and had the hubs scattered over different lande. The places 
where these severed hmbsa of SatT fell became Saktipithas, and such was the 
great love of Siva for his dear wife that he, essumng the forms of so many 
Bheiravas, settled in their vicinity ta keep a watch over the parts of his cousort’s 
body. The chief objects of wership in these pifhas were mainly aniconic. 

2 P, C, Birvar, ' Saktipithas’, J R.A.9.B,, Letters, Vol. XIV, pp. 8-9, 
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brief reference may be made here to the real nature of the 
Devi as explained in the Devimahatmya and its six limbs 
(sadangas), the Devikavaca, the Devikilaka, the Argalastotra, 
and especially the three Rahasyas—Pradhanika-, Vaikytika- 
and Miirti-rahasyas. 4 is needless to say that all these six 
limbs were composed in course of time, sometime after the 
original Candi portion of the Markandeyapurina had been 
written. It is interesting to note, however, that these texts 
collectively give us an idea about some of the image-types of 
the goddess in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. True it 
is, that to a pious devotee of the Sikta cult, the Sakti is really 
the formless absolute principle immanent in the whole 
universe as the supreme and all-pervading consciousness (cf. 
Markandeyapuraina, Ch. 85, 34—-Catiriipena yi krtsnametad- 
rydpya sthitd jagat), but the great goddess also assumes 
various forms of pacific and terrific character (Saumydni 
yGni riipini ... . ydnicityantaghoram). Inthe Pridhanika- 
tahasya of the Candi we are told that the great and primary 
goddess Mahiilaksmi, in whom all the three gunas (sativa, 
raja, and lama) are manifest, has a four-ermed concrete 
form, in whose hands are placed a citrus, a mace, a shield 
and a skull-cup, and who has a snake, Tifa and yoni on her 
head. Mahalaksgmi assumed in the time of dissolution the 
form of Mahakalt, in whom the famaguna predominated ; it is 
her four-armed secondary form im blue colour, ornamented 
with a skull-garland, and with a sword, a skull-cup, a severed 
head and a shield in her four hands. This secondary god- 
dess came also to he known by such names as Mahamaya, 
Mahimari, Ksudha (the ‘ great bunger "J, Trai (* thirst’), 
Nidra or Yoganidri, Kalaratri and others. Out of the great 
Mahtlaksmi again emanated the white-caloured tertiary 
goddess Mahfsarasvati in whom satteaguna prevailed, and 
who held in her four hands a rosary of beads, an elephant 
goad, a lyre and a manuscript. This emanation came also 
to be known by stich names as Mahavidyi, Mahavani, 
Bharati, Vak, Arya, Braluni, Vedagarbha, ete. From these 
three forms of Sakti, one primary and the others emanatory, 
were evolved in turn Brahma and Sri, Rudra and Tray! or 
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Vedavidyd, and Viynu and Gauri. In the Vaiktika- and 
Mfirti-rahasyas the other names and concrete forms or umage- 
types of the great goddess are elaborately described, and 
these descriptions attempt in a way to outline the deep 
_ symbolism underlying her various aspects. It is also 
interesting to note that in the unfolding of the nature of the 
Devi in these supplements to the Devimahitmya, the other 
two major Brahmanical cult-gods, Visnu and Siva and the 
Vedic Brahma find a well-recognised, though a subordinate, 
place. Some of the chapters of the original Devimahatmya 
section of the Markandeyapurina, on the other hand, contain 
descriptions of the various early forms of the goddess, such as 
the Mahisisuramardini, the Matrkas, Camunda, and others. 

Gopinath Rao has collected numerous names of the 
various forms of the goddess and their iconographic descrip- 
tions from different Agamas; but he could illustrate only s 
few of these forms by extant stone and bronze sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval penods. It will be possible 
here neither to note the textual descriptions of the numerous 
images of the Devi, nor to study at some length the icono- 
graphic features of even an appreciable number of her extant 
image-types for exigences of space.’ Emphasis will be 
mainly laid here on her Mahisisuramardini and Matrka 
aspects and a few other allied forms. Mythologically speak- 
ing, the Mahisisuramardini form of the goddess is one of her 
earliest and most important forms so beautifully delineated 
in the Devimahatmya. Various texts describe different 
iconic types of the goddess, hut the difference mainly lies in 
the number of arms that are attributed to the Devi. A large 
number of eight- or ten-armed images of the Mahisi- 
suramardini have been discovered in Fastern India, and the 
ten-armed variety of such iconic types endowed with some 
additional features came to be the accepted model of the 
composite clay image in the autumnal Durgi worship in 
Bengal. A study of a few of the early reliefs will enable 

X Ryo, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 838-400 and Mates; cf. also N. K. Bhattasali, 
op. ait., pp. 198-287 and Plates, and Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 449-65, 
and plates, 
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us to throw some light on the developmental aspect of the 
iconic motif. Some very interesting miniature stone reliefs 
of the Gupta period depicting the two-armed figures of the 
Devi engaged in combat with the Ruffalo Demon were un- 
earthed by Marshall at Bhita, in which no other accessory 
figures are shown (4.9.1.A.R., 1911-12, p. 86. Pl. XXXI, 
Figs. 13 and 14). The beautiful brass image of the four- 
armed goddess of the time of Meruvarman, king of 
Chamba (c. 8th century A.D.), has an inscription which 
describes her as Laksana; here the Devi is shown uplifting 
the hind part of the Demon im the shape of a- buffalo by 
holding its tail with her front left hand, and piercing its 
neck with a frigdla by her front right, while she tramples on 
its neck with her right leg (her back hands hold a sword and 
a bell). This standing attitude of the goddess exactly 
corresponds to the Devimahatmya description of the Devt 
(III. 87—HramukteT samutpatya sairadha tam mahasuram | 
Padenakramya kanthe ca Ssiilenainamatadayat).' The god- 
dess is shown killing the Buffalo Demon almost in the same 
attitude in a far earher relief carved on the facade of the 
Candragupta (TT) cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). 
It is curious, however, that in a rehef of so early a period the 
Devi is endowed with as many as twelve arms, the hands hold- 
ing many weapons and attributes, two back right and left 
hands stretching probably an iguana (qodha ; already noticed, 
ef. supra, p. 172). The relief is very much damaged, but it 
stil] shows much animation, and when it was in a good state 
of preservation it muet have belonged to some of the best 
specimens of Gupta art (Pl. XLT, Fig. 4). It seems that 
the Markandeyapurdna tradition about this mode of attack 
by the Devi was well known to the artists of Northern and 
Central India of the Gupta and carly mediaeval periods. It 
is also to be noted that none of these sculptures show the 
lion mount of the goddess. In the Gangaikondacolapuram 
sculpture depicting the same theme, the lion is present on 
the left, but the similar standing attitude of the goddess is 


1 J Ph, Vogel, Antiquittes of Chamba State, p 198, Pl. VIT (by, 
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shown in a lifeless manner (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I,. Pl. CTI). 
Some, carly mediaeval sculptors of India began to change the 
mode of depicting the Devi's fight with the Demon, and the 
Mahabalipuram and Ellora pancls reproduced by Rao (op. cit., 
Pls. CIV and CV) are two of the remarkable specimens 
illustrative of the changed mode. The much-mutilated 
Hllora relief reproduced here (Pl. XLI, Fig. 2) shows the 
cight-armed Devi riding on her lion mount vigorously attack- 
ing Mahisasura, a full-scale man of her stature with buffalo 
horns ; other demons, some fallen and others still fighting, are 
shown below, and in the two uppermost rows in the panel 
are the divine onlookers of the fight. The intensity of the 
actual combat is very skilfully demonstrated by the artist 
who has also not failed to endow the relief with some genre 
interest by the introduction of the expectant divine on- 
lookers in the upper section of the panel. If we compare 
this very lively panel from Ellora with two sculptures, one 
from Aihole and the other from Haripur (Mayurbhanj, 
Orissa), we are confronted with the fact how the earlier 
traditional mode of the combat between the Devi and the 
Asura was given a modified form by the sculptor of the 
western Calukya country on the one hand and the Orissan 
artist from Mayurbhanj on the other. The Aihole relief 
(earlier in point of date, c. 6th or 7th century A.D.) shows 
the eight-armed goddess piercing the upturned neck of the 
Buffalo Demon (no man comes out of the decapitated trunk 
of the animal, which 1s a Jater feature), her lion mount on 
the left being a silent onlooker (PI. XLIT, Fig. 3). The 
Haripur sculpture (a few centuries later than the Aihole 
one) shows the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive 
pose, where the three prongs of the gfla pierce the upturned 
neck of the buman Demon issuing out of the decapitated 
trunk of the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight 
(Pl. XLIS, Fig. 2). The early Calukyan artist appears to 
lay stress on the easy and effortless grace with which the 
divine act of retribution was carried out, while the Orissan 
sculpture portrays with success the dynamic vigour under- 
lying the act. The great popularity of this theme of the 
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goddess slaying the Buffalo Demon in distant corners of 
India can be demonstrated with the help of two interesting 
objects, one of which is being illustrated here. Plate XLII, 
Figure 1, shows the figure of Mahisisuramardini cast from a 
mould, found at Peshawar ; the details are not distinct, but the 
turreted crown of the goddess, the face and upper part of her 
body, and the legs ‘and the body of the animal are clear. 
The second image, unique of its kind, recovered from a 
North Bengal village in the district of Dinajpur, depicts in 
a very interesting manner the Nava- (mine) Durgi motif. 
The central figure of Mahisfisuramardini is cighteen-armed, 
while eight other sixteen-armed miniature replicus of — the 
same type are grouped round it.' How the same theme 
Was given further re-orientation by the Sakti-worshippers in 
Bengal 1s illustrated by another unique sculpture found in 
the same district. The thirty-two arms of the goddess riding 
on a hon and engaged in combat with demons (not the 
Buffalo Demon in particular) are meant tO emphasise, in 
however imperfect 4 manner, the all-powerful and _all- 
embracing character of the Divine Sakti; on the top section 
of its prabh@vali are shown the miniature figures of Ganapati, 
Sirva, Siva, Visnu and Brahimi? 

Mention has been made in Chapter TV of this book of 
the early icome type of the Devi either accompanied by her 
lion mount or actually riding on it (supra, pp. 134-35). 


2 Dacca History of Bengal, Vo! Y, pp. 4534, and Pl, XIII. 35. There 
tre different lists of the names of the Navadurgis. Momer Williams mentions 
Kumauha. Trituirts (7), Kalyani, Rohini, Kalt, Candiké, Sambhavi, Durga aud 
Bhadié on the authonty of some unnamed lexicon: Rao sabmits a list on the 
authonty of the Agamos, winch reads Nilekapthi, Kremadkari, Haraaddhi, 
Rudréinge-Durgi, Vana-Durgé, Agni-Durga, Jaya-Durgé, VindhyavSsi-Durgs and 
Rapumir-Durga A hst wm the Devikuvaca of the Devimehitinya reads daila- 
putri, Rrahmecirm, Candraghagta, Ruginandé, Skandamats, Katyaéyeni, Kala- 
ae Mahbigauri and Suldhidatri; while some other Purlges give the nawes thus, 
‘gracanda, Pracanda, Cangogr’, Candanayika, Ca 4, C : 

Ativagdika, Rudracanda. ' ~ oes Seater a 

* Dacca History uf Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 464, Pl. 1. 5. The five miniature 
figures on the top of the prabhdealt our representing the four Brahmavioal Hindu 
cults of Ganapalya, Hama, Saiva and Vaisnava, the Sikta cult being indicated by 
the seg Neage, and Brahma etanding for Vediem) remind ua in @ characteristic 
manner the display o* the Taftca Dhyani- ; 
imagea of the meiaerl stick lene een eo Mes ese ay vennee 
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Home mediaeval reliefs hailing from Biker and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, show the development of 
this motif in a characteristic manner. One of them shows 
the four-armed goddess seated astride on the back of her 
mount; her back hands carry a sword and a shield, front 
left a Sila, the front right being in the varada pose. There 
are the usual flying Vidyidhara figures on the top section of 
the sparingly decorated clliptical prabhdvali; though the 
artistic execution 18 not of a very high order, yet the relief 
has a character of its own (Pl. XLII, Fig. 4). The other 
sculpture cmphasises the mother aspect of Durgi Simha- 
vahini seated in lalitaksepa on the back of her couchant 
mount; her two right hands and the back left hand are 
shown in the same manner as in the other Bihar sculpture, 
while her front left hand clasps her child (probably. 
Karttikeya) seated on her left lap. Here the art is mainly 
hieratic, though the image has some grace of its own 
(Pl. XL, Fig. 4). The association of the Mother Goddess 
with alhgators (iguana, godhd) has been already commented 
on in Chapter V of this book (supra, pp. 171-72). One 
very unique bronze figure of the Devi found at Nalanda is 
being illustrated here to show the development of this concept 
about the goddess in the early mediaeval period. There are 
sume very striking features present in this statuette, which 
require some detailed notice. The three-eyed and four- 
armed Devi stands in the samapddasthinaka pose, holding 
in three of her hands a rosary, a hooked staff ( trigstkha?) 
and a water-vessel (bhrngara); there is a creeping iguana 
near her right leg, and her lion mount and another horned 
animal (a buffalo?) are shown on the lower section of the 
pedestal. Heaped naivedya (offering) pots are shown on 
four corners of the pedestal, and the sun and the moon are 
placed on either side of the very beautiful and elaborately 
designed Sirascakra (Pl. XLII, Fig. 2). The iconic motif 
of Parvati associated with iguana has been found in other 
parts of India, and many -sculptures from Eastern India 
(specially Bengal) illustrate this aspect of the goddess. A 
type of her four-armed standing figures of the mediaeval 
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period commonly found in Bengal shows the goddess stand- 
ing in the samapddasthinaka pose having such attributes as 
& varamudrd or pomegranate, a Sivalinga, a trigikha in her 
hands, and an iguana (yodhika) carved on the pedestal. 
Different varieties of this type can be collectively described 
as Candi on account of the godhika being given a prominent 
position in the story of Candi and Kalaketu current in Bengal. 
The goddess with iguana can have also the appellation of 
Sri, one of the six varieties of Gauri,—Uma, Parvati, Sri, 
Rambhé, Totala, and Tripuri,—as described in the Ripa- 
mandana (Godhisandérita mirtirgrhe pujya Sriye sada). 
She may also be described as Gauri herself on the basis of 
another text which enjoins that Gauri should sit (or stand) 
on an iguana (Godhasané bhared-Gaurt). This motif 
migrated to ‘Indonesia along with the Mahistisuramardini 
motif from Eastern India in early times, and mediaeval 
replicas of such images have been found there.’ 

The Devi icons described in «he preceding pages portray 
her independent aspect in some of which her association 
with Siva is clearly emphasised. But trom a very early 
period, she was also mythologically associated with Visnu- 
Kyana. The Durgastotras of the Mahdbhirata and the 
Aryastava of the Hariraméga describe her as having been born 
in the womb of Yagoda in the house of the cowberd Nanda 
(Yasodayarbhasambhiitam ...| Nandagopakule jatim .. .). 
The Markandeyapurina also gives us the same information 
(Ch. 91, v. 37), and in its Nirayani-stuti the gods characterise 
her as ‘ the infinitely powerfal Vaisnartéakti’ (Ch. 91, 
v. 4: Toam Vaisnavisaktiranantavirya vigvasya vijayi 
paramdsi mayi), The earliest datable iconographic text 
(Chapter 57 of Varihamibira’s Brhatsamhitd) also lays stress 
on this association in its account of EkanaméA, as many as 
three varieties (two-, jour- and cight-armed ones) being 
described (vy. 37-39). Its two-armed type should show ‘ the 
goddess placed between Baladeva and Krsna, her left hand 
resting on her hip, the other hand holding a lotus’. The 


“ 


* 3.G.L.8., Vol. IV, 1887, pp. 197-47. 
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Viguudharmattara gives an identical description of Ekinaméa 
in this couplet: Ehdnamsapi kartavya devi -padmakara 
tathai | Katisthavdmahasta si madhyastha Rama-Krepayoh 
(Bk. TI, Ch. 85, 71-2). Several mediaeval eastern Indian 
stene and bronze relicfs of Ekanaméa have been discovered, 
and the principal object of worship enshrined in the main 
sanctum of the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara 
(Orissa) is nothing but this goddess with Krsna and 
Balarama on her two sides. It seems that the cult 
of Ekanamséi was of some importance in Eastern India 
in mediaeval times. Mention may be made in this 
counection of a very fine inscribed bronze image of 
EHkanamsa originally recovered from Imadpur (Bihar), and 
now in the collection of the King Edward VIT Gallery of 
the British Museum. The two-armed goddess stands erect 
on a lotus, with her right hand stretched down in the 
varadamudra, ber left hand holding a mirror, between the 
four-armed figures of the snake-hooded Balarima on her 
right and Krsna on her left. It is true that the disposition 
of her hands does not tally with the textual description quoted 
above, but the composition as a whole leaves little doubt that 
she stands for Ekanaméaé. The bronze image is cast with 
great skill, and the model from which it was cast was 
prepared with a fine sense of artistic balance .and 
proportion.’ 

The number and the names of the Métrkis vary in 
different contexts. They are usually seven, though eight or 
more of them can also be counted. The Gangdhar stone 
inscription of the time of Kumargupta I, already referred to, 
does not say anything about their exact number, nor does it 
contain their respective names. The number of the Mothers 
is, however, given in the preamble of the inscriptions of 
the early Calukya kings who are described there as. the 
descendants of Hariti and nurtured by the seven Mothers 
(Hariti-putrandm sapta-Matrbhirabhivardhitindm), though 
the respective names of these Mothers are net given ‘there. 


l J.R,A.8.B., Letters, Vol. KVI, No. 2, 1860, pp. 247-51, Pl. XII. This 
image was made during the reign of the Pala king Mubtpals. 
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Varihamihira also is silent about the manber and names of 
these goddesses, und simply says that ‘ Mothers are to be 
trade with eognisances of the gods corresponding to their 
names ’ (Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, v. 56). Utpala while com- 
menting on this passage, names them as Brihmi, Vaisnavi, 
Raudri (Maheévari), Kaumiri, Aindri, Yami, Varuni, and 
Kauberi in the first instance; then he says that there are 
other Matrganas like Narasinhi, Varahi, and Vainayakt, 
which are to be anderstood (Evamanydsdmn Narasimhi-Varahi- 
Vaindyakinamapyuhyam). It appenrs that side by side 
with the common concept about the stereotyped number of 
the Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight pods there existed 
a belief about the Saktis of other gods or their aspects. In 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus, the names of 
as many as sixteen Matrkiis with Gauri in the beginning 
are mentioned (Gauryadi-Sodasa-Matrka). The Markandeya- 
purana lays down in one verse that the Saktis of Brahma, 
Siva, Karttikeya, Visnu and Indra came out of the bodies 
of the respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight 
with the Asuras (Ch. 88, v. 12). In the next couplet the 
Purinakara gencralises their form in this way, ‘ the Saktis 
of the individual gods (are each characterised by the) respec- 
tive forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods (Yasya 
devasya yadriipam yathid bhisanardhanam | Tattadeva 
facchaktth ..... ), In the verses following are described 
successively the iconographic features of Brahmani, Mahe- 
Svart, Kaumiart, Vaisnavi, Viraht, Narasimhi and Aindri 
(vv. 14-20). In verse 22 we are told that ‘ from the goddess’s 
body there came forth Candika's Energy (Candikasakti) 
inost terrific, exceedingly fierce, howling like a hundred 
jackals’. The emanating goddess came to be called 
Sivaditi, for she appointed Siva himself as her messenger 
to the Asuras, Sumbha and Nisumbha. The number of the 
emanatory Saktis in this context is eight, seven in the first 
lot in which Narasimbi takes the place of Caimundi, while 
Candikisakti Sivaditi is the eighth one. But we know 
from the preceding chapter of the Purana that Kalt who came 
out of Ambika’s forehead furrowed with wrath against the 
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demons Canda and Munda, the mighty Asura generals of 
Sumbha, was given the name of Camunda by the Devi, for 
Kali killed these mighty demons in battle and brought their 
heads to her (Ch. 87, v. 25—Yasmiic-Candafica Mundaiica 
grhitvd tvamupagata | Camundeti tato loke khydta devi 
bhavisyast). But the usually accepted list supported by 
iconographic data consists of Brahmani, Mahesvari, 
Kanmari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Caimundt, though 
there are some variants. 

The Sapta Miatrkis are often carved in relief on a 
reclungular stone slab in the order given sbove with the 
lygures of Virabhadra and Ganeéga on cither side. Stone and 
bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number 
ot the * Mothers’ are only three, and they are usually 
Bralunani, Naumiari and Vaisnavi. One such fine bronze 
composition, a companion to the Ekanamsa bronze just 
deseribed (originally found at Imadpur and now in the King 
Ndward VIT gallery of the British Muscum) shows these three 
goddesses sented between Virabhadra and Canega.’ The 
Ripamandana while describing Virabhadra’s image, says 
that ‘ he should be placed before the Mothers, the latter 
caning in the middle, and Ganesa in the end ’ (Viresvaragca 
és dodewennwesied Matrnamayrato bhavet 1 Madhye ca Métarah 
kdrya ante tesdm Vindyakah). Separate reliefs of the 
Matrkiis and their ‘ guardians’ are also common, and those 
that are being reproduced here, all belong to this category. 
The sacred tank at Puri (Orissa) known as Markandeya 
Sarovara has on one of its banks these separate images placed 
side by side inside a verandah, and five of the Matrkas of 
this group are now being described and illustrated. 
Four-faced (the fourth face on the back is not visible) and 
four-armed Brahmani is seated in the ardhaparyanka pose 
with her swan mount beneath the couch, with a child on © 
her left lap; the front right hand is in the vyakhyana pose, 
the front left holding the child (the objects in the back 


1 There ie little doubt that these two Imadpar bronses were cast by ‘the 
seine artist, for the fine techn'que of modelling and casting in both of ae is 
identical ; u. R.4.8-B., Letters, Vol. KVI, No, 2, p. 81, Pl, XT. 
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hands are nvt distinct in the platc, they may stand for a 
sacrificial ladle and a manuscript or a rosary). The figure 
does not wear any ornaments, but the sacred thread and 
the jatamukuta are prominently shown (Pl. XLII, Fig. 1). 
Mahesvari seated in the same attitude with her bull mount 
beneath the couch wears many ornaments; her back hands 
are broken, the front right hand appears to have becn in 
the abhaya pose, while the front left holds the child on her 
left lap, which is gone (P}]. XLII, Fig. 5). Four-armed 
Kaumari similarly seated is shown with the child on her 
lap and her peacock mount beneath her couch ; her two 
nght hands are broken, the back Jeft hand holds an in- 
distinct object, the front left clasping the child. She wears 
many ornaments, but the sikhandaka mode of her hair 
arrangenient reminds one of the similar co:ffure of the Puri 
Karttikeya already described in Chapter IX of this book 
(Pl. XLIL, Fig. 3). The terrific nature of Varahi is 
emphasised by the two rows of the curled locks of Lair rising 
upwards, the kapala in the back left hand, and her tusks ; 
the child on the lap (now broken) emphasises her Matrka 
aspect, and her buffalo mount is shown below her couch 
(Pl. XLIV, Fig. 3). A recent acquisition from a village 
in the district of Hvuoghly for the Asutosh Museu, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, shows one four-armed form of the Matrki 
in question, with a fish in one of her right hands; this has 
not yet heen published. The fish in one of the hands of 
Varahi is unique, and perhaps indicates some Tantric trait 
(fish, matsya, is one of the five ‘ma's, i.c., patica-makdra). 
The fonr-armed Indrani? with the clephant beneath her 
couch is more pleasing to luok at; her front right and back 
left hands are gone, the back right holds a vajra, the front 
left clasping the child on her left lap. She also wears many 
ornaments, and her royal head-gear and the ear-ornaments 
are worth noticing (Pl. XLIV, Fig. 4). Compared with 
these stiff hicratic sculptures from Puri, the figure of the 
four-armed Vaisnavi with Garuda beneath her seat, which 
hails from Khiching (fixed in a niche in the Khandiya 
Deul there), is a real object of art. The goddess gracefully 
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holds the cakra and Sankha in her back hands, has her front 
right hand in the abhaya pose and clasps the child with 
her front left; the several ornaments including the artistic 
crown are tastefully displayed, and the mellow introspective 
look on her face has been beautifully shown by the artist 
(Pl. XLIV, Fig. 1). The two reliefs that are now being 
reproduced illustrate in a characteristic manner the Indian 
idea of the terrific, weird and uncanny in the realm of 
iconographic art. Both are from Jajpur (Orissa) which 
is regarded as the Virajiksetra, an old seat of Tantric 
worship. The first of these reliefs depicts the most fearful 
goddess Cimundaé. She has four arms, emaciated body 
and shrunken belly showing the protruding ribs and veins, 
skull-garland (mundamala), her corpse seat (pretdsana, but 
the dead body has its hand in the anjali pose), bare teeth 
and sunken eves with round projecting eye-balls, bald head 
with flames issuing from it. She holds in her back hands 
a kartry (chopper) and a sala, while her front right and left 
ones hold a kapala and a munda (human head) respectively ; 
the skull on the armlet on her right hand has a grinning 
sniile on its face, while the severed head in her left hand 
has a life-like expression. The Orissan artist has skilfully 
produced one of the most terror-striking images, not 
a lifeless fetish of an uncultured people, but a con- 
ercte representation of the esoteric symbolism underlying 
one aspect of the Tantric faith (PI. XLIV, Fig. 5). The 
second sculpture depicts the Dantura form of the dire 
goddess Camunda (it does not represent Sivadiiti as it has 
been described in the records of the Indian Museum) and 
shows the two-armed emaciated Devi sitting on her haunches 
with long distended ears, lean pendulous breasts and pro- 
jecting ribs, an evil cruel smile lurking in her broad bare 
face; the mocking and ghastly expression of the whole face 
is further emphasised by the way in which the eyes are 
shown. All these features endow the gculpture with 
character, and prove that the artist has been able to portray 
in a- remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny 
in Indian sculptural art (PI. XLV, Fig. 1). Some ugra 
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types of Devi images are in the Varendra Research 
Socicty’s Museum at Rajshahi, but the one which comes 
very close to the Jajpur sculpture is in the collection of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad Museum, Calcutta. - his image 
was originally recovered from Attahasa (Burdwan, Bengal), 
one of the filty-one Saltipithas in India according to one 
enumeration of these pithas (Dacca History of Bengal, 
Vol. T, p. 455, Pl. XIV, Fig. 36). A third relief originally 
hailing from Sutna (Madhya Bharat) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts an 
cight-armed (most of the hands are gone) image of 
Narasimhi seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on the back of 
a stylised lion. The goggle-eyed hon-face of the goddess 
and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were for a 
mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque 
character, this grotesqueness being partially relieved by the 
modelling of the body of the main image (P]. XLIV, Fig. 2). 
Tt may be mentioned in this connection that most of the 
Sakti images that have been described above have correspond- 
ing texts generally supporting their iconographic features. 
Tt is now a relief to turn to the study of a very remark- 
thle sculpture created by the genius of an unknown Bengali 
artist of mediaeval times, to satisfy the religious needs 
of a pious worshipper of Siva and Sakti in’ a corner of 
Bengal. Bhattasal says, ‘ The unique image was discovered 
in the ruins of Vikrampur, within the limits of the ancient 
capital of the Senas and their predecessors, in the quarter 
known as Kagajipara” (op. cit., p. 192). Four feet in 
height it shows in its lower part a well-carved Sivaliiga, 
from the top of which emerges the half-length figure of a 
four-armed goddess with her front hands in the dhydna- 
mudra, the back hands carrying a rosary and a manuscript. 
The Devi is profusely ornamented, and her beautifully 
carved youthful face with three eyes has a serene meditative 
expression which ix lacking in most of the Devi images 
described above (PI. XLV, Fig. 2). There has been some 
difficulty about the correct identification of the image, but 
whatever may be its real character, it cannot be interpreted 
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in the way in which it has been done by R. D. Banerji. 
He finds in it an evidence of gradual blending of ‘ Buddhist 
Tantrism with Hindu Tantrism,’ and he suggests that ‘ the 
goddess (evidently Virvati) is in co-itus with the phallus ’. 
Bhattasali’s tentative explanation of this sculpture as 
Mahamaya on the authority of the Priadhanika-rahasya of 
the Markandeyapurina and a Kalikaipurina passage (Ch. 76, 
83-93) is far more acceptable. The Puranic descrip- 
tians of Mahiinaya, it is true, do not fully tally with this 
umque composite icon, but one main peculiarity of the 
goddess as described in the latter text that she ‘ rent open 
the Sivalinga and came out ' agrees with the general outline 
of the sculpture. The ideology about Adyaéakti, the source 
of all the manifestations of the universe, coming forth from 
the eternal Purusa, can be traced to a Bhagavadgita passage 
(NV, 4.- Tamera cadyam purusam prapadye yotah pravrtti 
prasyta purdni). The goddess Tripura-Bhairavi, as we 
know from another passage in the Kdlikapurana, is the same 
as Mahamiiya, and she holds a rosary and a book according 
to the description given here, and this also appears to 
support Bhattasali’s identification.’ The esoteric symbolism 
underlying this fine sculpture is of a sublime character, and 
this is a unique mode of representing Siva and Sakti 
together, as the Klephanta sculpture already noted and the 
Ardhanarisvara motif to be uoticed in Section IL of the next 
chapter are other ways of combining the primaeval parents 
of the Universe, Parvati and Parameévara, Siva and Sakti, 
in ene composite forn. 


1 For Jt, D. Baneryi's interpretation, cf. A.9.1.4.R., 1924-25, p. 155, 
£.L8.M.8., 9. 100, For Bhattasali's explanation, ef. Toonography of sosenst and 
Brakmanical Sculptures in tha Dacca Muscum, pp. 103-94, 


CHAPTER XH 
MISCELLANEOUS AND SyncrETIsTic Icons 
Brahma 


To the first member of the orthodox Brahmanical triad, 
Brahma, is assigned the act of creation in Hindu mythology. 
His position in the pantheon is, however, inferior to that of 
any of the principal cult deities hke Visnu, Stirya, Siva and 
Durga, nay, even Ganapati. The very act of creating this 
universe and peopling it, which is supposed to have been 
his main duty, is primarily attributed by the followers of 
these cults to the respective divinities of their choice, The 
picture that we pet of Brahma from the Purfnas, or sections 
of them associated with one or other of these cults, is usually 
of an inane and helpless god, having very little practical 
imtiative of his own. The initiative alnost invariably rests 
with the principal cult deities, Brahma bene at best repre- 
sented in the role of a mediator with the more important 
among them on behalf of other deities and persons of lesser 
importance approaching him for help and advice in times of 
distress and danger. 

Such was, however, not his position, when the cunerete 
concept about him and gods allied to him began to take shape 
and develop in some of the late Vedic texts, Many scctions 
of this literature contain passages about creation, and the 
creator is described there by various names like Visvakarman, 
Brahmanuspati, Hiranyagarbha, Prajipati, Brahma and 
Brahind. Vigvakarman is characterised in the Slst and 
82nd hymns of the tenth mandala of the Rgreda: in the first 
of them he ix described as the one god who has produced 
the sky and earth and shaped them with his hands (Sam 
bahubhydm dhamati sam patatrair dydva-bhiimim janayan 
devah ekah). Brahmanaspati, another god of allied nature, 
18 said to have shaped all these (created things) like a 
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blacksmith (R.V., X. 72, 2: Brahmanaspatir-eta sam 
karmarah ivadhamat). Hiranyagarbha is assumed to have 
been the first to be born, and is said to have established 
the carth and the sky in their proper position (ibid., X. 121, 
1). In the last verse of the same hymn Prajapati is 
described as the lord of all the created beings. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 2, 3, 1) Brahma (neuter) is said 
to have existed alone in the beginning and to have been 
the creator of the gods and the original source of all things. 
Another passage of the same text (X. 6, 5, 9), tells us that 
Prajipati originated from Brahina who is self-existent 
(Prajapatir-Brahmanah, Brahma svayambhii). Both these 
gods along with Purusa Narayana are described in the 
different sections of this Brihmana as having sacrificed 
themselves for sequiring superiority over gods, men and all 
created things. Prajapati is also the supporter (bheratah) 
af this universe, a function invariably assigned to Vignu in 
the epic and Puranic literature. The same god is also 
identitied in some passages with the presiding deity of sacrifice 
with which Visnu is also identified in one passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana (IT1. 2, 2, 4; XIV. 1,1, 6). The more 
conerete concept of Brahmi took some timc to develop and 
one of the carhest allusions to this god is to he found in the 
first verse of the Mundaka Upanigad. He is described there 
as the first of the gods, who was the ereator of the universe 
und the preserver of the world (Brahma devdnim prathamah 
sambabhira vigrasya karti bhucanasya gopta). Lastly, we 
find in the first canto of the Manusamhita how the irresist- 
ible self-existent (seayambha) Lord was born in the golden 
egg (haimam andam) as Brahma, the progenitor of all the 
worlds (tasmin jajie svayam Brahma sarvalokapitimahah). 
lt is also interesting to note that the appellation Narayana 
is applied in this context to Brahmé and not to Visnu. 
There is no doubt that this part of the great Smyti text is 
based on passages of the much older texts like the Satepatha 
Brahmana and others in which it is said how Prajapati 
assumed the forms of fish, tortoise and boar for the attain- 
ment of particular ends. ; 
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The concept of the concrete god Bralimi, also known 
by such names as Prajaipati, Dhaté, Vidhati, Pitimaha, etc., 
was further developed in the epic literature, though it does 
not hecessarily mean that his position ris-d-ris that of the other 
great cult gods was made more prominent.* But it is 
at the same time apparent that he was enjoying some im- 
portance in the period during which the earlier sections of 
the epics were composed. The various mythologies asso- 
ciated with him there invest him with some power which 
he undoubtedly inherited fram his late Vedic and Brahmanic 
prototypes. He is regarded as the creator, preserver and 
destrover, all at the same time, and it is in the later sections 
of the two epics that his position 15 gradually weakened and 
his honours and activities become more or less of a titular 
character. One of the causes of this gradual decline may 
be traced to the fundamental weakness of his character, 
whieb led him to be equally susceptible to the ascetic prac- 
tices not only of the gods, but also of the demons who on 
many occasions bring disaster to the universe with the power 
acquired by propitiating Brahma by the p,actice of severe 
austerities. In fact, the cpie and Puranic tales about the 
great cult gods Visnu and Siva exerting themselves to set 
matters right on these accasions emphasixe in a way the 
greatness of these gods in comparison with that of Brahmi. 
The latter now gets subservient to them: he is born from 
the lotus issuing forth frora Visnu’s navel, he worships the 
horse-headed form of Visnu and receives the law from him, 
and he becomes the demiurge of the great cult god. In some 
epic passages Siva is described as creating the creator, 
Brahma praises the greatness of Siva, and reveals to Indra 
the great power of Mahadeva. The Mandasor Stone In- 
scription of Yasodharman Visnuvardhana of the Malava 
Samvat 589 (A.D. 533-34) refers, it is true, to Brahma as 
creator, preserver and destroyer, but in all these acts 


* The following are some of the names of Brahma collected by Hopkins 
from the two epica :—Vidveda, Srastr, Lokagarz, Lokavpddha, Suragura (a confusion 
with ‘Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods), Lokabhivans, Lokegvaredvera,. 
LokSdimdbanegvara, Adideva, Bhitétwwan, ete.; Epic Mythology, p. 102, 
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Svayambhii is employed by Sambhu (Siva) and is obedient 
tu Siva’s commands, and Siva is described in the same 
context as bhavasrj, i.e., ‘the creatur of the universe ’' 
(C.J.1., ILL, p. 152-55). Thus, Brahma is merely a figure- 
head in these matters. This decline in Brahma’s position 
is persistent, and some of the Puranas take advantage of 
many of the vaguely allegorical, deprecatory myths asso- 
ciated with Prajaipati in the later Vedic texts and the 
Brahimanas, and cast all sorts of opprobrium on him.' 
One of the early Puranas, the Markandeya, paints him as 
helpless to defend himself from the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, from whoxe clutches he is saved by Vignu’s timely 
intervention, 

Brahma appears to have enjoyed nu success as a cult 
god. It as true that he illustrates in a way an aspect of 
Vedism, one of the constituent elements of the composite 
Hinduism of the epic and Puranic times, but if any attempt 
was ever made by an orthodox Vedic section of the Hindus 
{o formulate tis cult in imitation of those of Vispu and Siva, 
it was destined to failure. Reference has already beéu made 
in. a previous chapter of this book (Ch. VI, p. 280) to 
Varahamihira’s injunction that Bralhma’s images could only 
be installed by those who were well-versed in the Vedic 
lore (Viprin vidur-Brahmanah). The analogous references 
by the same author to the Bhagavatas, the Pasupatas, the 
Magas, ete., being only entitled to instal the images of 
Vignu, Siva and Sirya, may suggest that these persons, 
‘ well-versed in the Vedas ’, were the exclusive worshippers 
of Brahmi. But if there were such a sect at all, they did 
not enjoy any great importance. This hypothesis is sub- 
stantiated by the Puranic stories connected with such Saiva 


! fhe :nyth of Brahmé's inveatuona love for lis own daughter us noticed 
w the Satupatha Brakmays (1. 7, 4, 1ff.) can be traced to the Hgcede passage 
{%, 61, 4¥ wh'ch. seems to refer to some atinospheric phenomenon; this story 16 
further sleboruted in the Matey#, Bhagevata and other Purénas to the detriment 
of Shia god. Brnbma's passion for telling Ties 1s to be noted im the sectarian 
story explaining the Lingotbhavamfirt: of Siva whose Bhairava form is somet mes 
desceibed aa FralunetredchedakamGrti (the form in, which he cut aff one af the 
superfucis heads of Brahim’). ; 

651834 B, 
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icons as the Litgodbhavamiirti; Brahma was cursed by Siva 
for telling a lie not to have any cult of his own. Separate 
temples enshrining Brahmi are very few and far between, 
and mention may be made here of the early mediaeval and 
later Brahm’ shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho 
(Madhya Bharat), Vasantgadh (Rajputana), Unkal (near 
Hubli, Dharwar district), and Khed Brahma (Mahi Kantha). 
The Dudahi temple was well-built having many artistic 
carvings ; the presence of a three-headed figure of the bearded 
Brahma with his swan mount on tho centre of the sanctum 
doorway and the evidence of an inscription found there 
recording that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha 
(an appellation of Brahma) and his wife Savitri, led 
Cunningham to ascribe this shrine to Brahma with certainty 
(A.S.R., Vol. X, pp. 93-4, Pl. XXXI): A small square 
temple of the god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho, which he thought to have been the oldest of the 
extant shrines at the place ([bid., Vol. XXI. p. 57). The 
Vasantgadh (Rajputana) brick temple of the god is as old 
as the 7th century A.D., which faces east and has a standing 
life-size image of Brahma with three faces and a nimbus 
behind him; the figure is two-armed, the hands holding an 
aksamala and kamandalu. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is 
great, for it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was 
visited by Henry Cousens. Cousens writes that there is a 
community of Brahmans at the place who have been there 
for generations, who devote themselves exclusively to the 
worship of Brahma ; they are Audicya Brahmans (Brahmans 
of the north), ure followers of the Sukla Yajurceda, and are 
entrusted with the ritual worship of the shrine deity. 
Another interesting feature of this Brahma temple is its 
three Parévadevatas which are three images of Brahm’ (or 
three aspects of the god), one placed on each. of the three 
principal niche of the temple. Brahma on the western 
niche has the usual symbols in his hands (sruk, pustaka, 
akgomalé and kamandalu), but he has a bull (Nandin) as 
his mount; a similar figure on the northern face haa a horse 
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below him, and the small figure with wings beneath another 
similar figure on the south side may be Garuda. These 
traits of the Parévadevatas would appear to associate Brahma 
with Siva, Siirya and Visnu, for the mounts are connected 
with the latter. An interesting exhibit in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. Gr. 18), may be noted 
in this connection. It is a carved door-lintel in stone 
(hornblende schist) from Gaud, District Maida (Bengal), 
showing the figure of standing Brahma, three-faced and 
four-armed, flanked by his two consorts, Sarasvati and 
Savitr?, and other attendants dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. The figure of Brahma in the centre 
of the composition proves that the small shrine, over the 
doorway of which the slab rested, was dedicated to this god. 
Its size can be guessed from that of the carved lintel which 
measures 5’ 10” x 1’ 8”. Tt is very likely that it originally 
belonged to a Paficiyatana temple of about the middle of 
the tenth century A.D., in which the shrine of Brahmi 
Was a subsidiary one. Another temple of Brahmi, that is 
still functioning, is at Pushkar near Ajmer; the big temple 
there is linked up with the shrine of his consort 
SavitrT on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
Tirtha is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations, 
and its existence does not necessarily mean the existence of 
any Brahma cult there in modern times. The present shrine 
of the god at the place is not more than 160 years old, for Tod 
writes in 1806-07 that it was built about four years ago ; but 
it was built on the site of older religious establishments. 
The temple priests, however, belong to the community of 
Puri Gosains unlike those at Khed Brahma.* Pushkara is 
a very old Tirtha; reference ix made to it in the Nasik in- 
scription of Usabhadata, Nahapana’s son-in-law, but there 
is no clear proof whether it was associated with Brahmi 
worship at that early age.’ 

1 For the Vasantgagh Brahma temple, see Progress Report of the Archaeo 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, 1905-08, p. 50. For the Khed Brahmi 
shrine, see A.8.1.4.R,, 1006-07, pp. 176-77. 


2 'T, P, Bhattacharya hes recently publ'shed two articles on ‘The Cult of 
Brahma ' (J.B.H.8., Vol. XL, pp. 864-04, and Vol, XLI, pp. 19-58). He tries 
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One of the carliest iconographic descriptions of the 
god is to be found in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 57, v. 41). 
The passage says that the fonr-faced god holds a ritual 
water-vessel (kamandalu) in one of his hands and is seated 
on a lotus (Brahma kamandalukaragcaturmukhah panka- 
j@sanasthasca.) In this summary description, there is no 
reference to the number of hands, and the attribute of one 
of these only is mentioned ; the lotus-seat is there, but the 
god’s swan mount is not. Tn the line quoted by Utpala 
from Kagyapa in the last part of bis commentary on this 
chapter, Brahma 1s deseribed as four-faced having a. staff, 
the hide of a black antelope and a ritual water-vessel 
(Brahma caturmukho dandi krsnajimakamandali, Brhat- 
samhité, Dvivedi's edition, p. 785). ‘This account seems to 
emphasise the character of the god as a Brahmacérin wear- 
ing a black antelope skin as his upper garment, his two 
hands holding a staff and a ritual water-vessel. If we 
compare these somewhat sketchy deseriptions of a presum- 
ably carlier date with texts about Brahma images quoted by 
Rao from Améumadbhedigama, Supabhedagama, Silpa- 
ratna, Visnupurdina, and Riipamandana, we can at once see 
the great elaboration that has taken place ine the iconic 
representation of the pod. The following are some of the 
additional details + his hands are invariably four in number, 
the attributes in them being a rosary, srk, srura (sacrificial 
implements), the Vedas cte.: he rides on a swan or on a 
chariot drawn by seven swans (this is evidently adopted 
from the seven-horsed chanot of Stirya); having Savitri on 
his left and Sarasvati on his right side, he wears white 
garments, jafamuhuta, yewelled car-rings, is white im colour, 
ete. Yet it is curious that in none of these elaborate 
accounts there is an explicit reference to his face or faces 
being bearded, though the Rsis who accompany him in a 
Brahmayatana (? a Brahimi shrine) are described as bearded 
($magrula, Rao, op. cit., Vol. TI, App. B. pp. 248-47). It 


to prove in thom that ‘the Bralun# cnli as noo-Vedie and pre Vedic ’, and he 
: t 

infers ‘the antguity of the Ratra cults of Brahma from their existence in tha 

penod when the ancient Sumerians, Cretens and Egyptians hived on this world’. 
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is true, however, that all the later images of Brahma have 
bearded faces, most of the earlier ones being shown without 
this trait. The evidence of the Navagraha reliefs on the 
Bhauma-Kara and Ganga shrines at Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) 
should be cited in this connection. The two spiritual pre- 
ceptors of the Devas and Daityas, Brhasxpati and Sukra, 
are shown invariably without beards in the earlicr shrines 
of the Bahuma-Kara period there, while the same Deva- and 
Daitya-gurus in the later Gatga shrines have always been 
eudowed with beards and moustaches (cf. supra, p. 444).' 

Some of the earliest representations of Brahma are 
found in the Buddhist reliefs of Gandhara; his figure is 
used there cither in the Nativity seene of Buddha or as one 
of Buddha's acolytes. He is imvariably shown in them as 
having profuse dishevelled hair, beard and moustache, being 
dressed in the garments of a Brahman, one of his two hands 
holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
lneratic, for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist 
point of view. The later Jaina representations of Bralima, 
either as a Yaksa attendant of the Jina Sitalaniatha or as 
one of the Dikpilas are endowed with a great deal of 
hieratism, even perhaps more pronounced than in their 
onginals in the Brahmanical pantheon. The carliest oues 
ot these originals are mostly two-armed and three- or four- 
faced, the faces being usually shown without a beard; the 
four-armed images are, as a class, of a later period. The 
stone image of Brahma in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum (No. 382) shows the four-faced god with faces 
arranged in a peculiar manner. Three of them are put in 
one line, the fourth one being placed over the central head ; 
none of the faces, however, is shown bearded (the figure is of 
the Kushan period).? The standing Brahma image of the 
Gupta period in the same Museum (No. 2481) shows him 


4 K. D dsaypar refers to some Liahmé figures of the third-fourth centuries 
A.D. in the collection of the Mathura Museum, which }ave four or three bearded 
fuces (in the case of the four-faced one where thee faces are shown in one line 
and the fourth face is placed over the central face, the fourth super-imposed faco 
dues nob show any beard); Baroda State Museum Bulletsn, No. 5, p. 18. 

2 K. D. Fajpe', ldid., p. 18. 
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three-faced, its middle face only being bearded; the god is 
two-armed, the right hand being in the abhaya pose. An 
image of the god belonging to the early Chalukya period 
hailing from Aihole is illustrated by Rao. The god is seated 
astride on the back of his swan mount (an unusual sitting 
posture) his four hands holding a rosary, @ manuscript 
and two other indistinct objects; be is surrounded by a 
number of Rsis in bowing and praising poses, who are all 
shown bearded (Rao, op. cit., Vol. TI, p. 506, PI. CXLIV). 
The other Brahma relief from the same place illustrated by 
him shows some variations; the three beardless faces are 
there, but the god is seated in lalit@sana on a lotus-seat, 
and his four hands show a rosary, a noose, a water-vessel 
and varamudra (ibid, Pl. CNLV1). The Kumbakonam and 
Halebidu reliefs of Brahma of the carly Chola and late 
Hoysala schools, reproduced by Rao (ibid, Pl. CXLVID) are 
Sthinakamirtis of the god, the latter showing his two 
consorts, Savitri? and Sarasvati; but the faces of the god 
have no beards. One of the most remarkable and earliest 
figures of the god is the metal image found at Mirpur Khas 
in Sindh (it is now i the Karachi Museum). It is of 
great iconographic interest, for it does not correspond to the 
usual mode of representation of the deity. As the image is 
fully in the round, all four beardless faces of the god are 
shown ; it is two-armed, the right hand being bent with 
the palm turned inwards as if holding a bvok (this pose is 
not described in the texts), the left hand holding probably a 
water-vesscl (it is broken, its handle only being shown). 
Clad iu diaphanously treated garments, and probably wear- 
ing a deer skin in the uparit? fashion, this bronze figure of 
the god presents to us a fine specimen of the Indian metal- 
lurgists’ art of the late Crupta or early mediaeval period 
(Pl. XLV, Fig. 3). Brahma in the hntel piece from Gaud 
(Malda) previously noted has three beardless faces, the left 
hands carrying a water-vessel and a sacrificial ladle, the 
two right ones being broken; both Sarasvati and Savitri 
are four-armed, the former showing varamudra, aksamilé, 
ving and kamandalu in her four hands, while the latter 
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holds cauri, aksaméla and pustaka by three of her hands, 
the lower left one being in the katihasta pose. An elabor- 
ately carved image of Brahma seated on a viscapadma in the 
lalitaksepa pose in the Rajshahi Museum collection is 
interesting. Though it is of the late mediaeval period, the 
carving is not indifferent, and such details as the pot-bellied 
character of the god, the two-armed standing female 
attendants holding cauri in their hands, the swan mount, 
tle donor couple, the garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas, 
etc. are all systematically displayed (DHB, Vol. I, p. 439, 
Pl. V, Fig. 15). 

Many of the images of Brahma that have been just 
discussed are of a subsidiary character, having been used 
cither as Avaranadevatiis or as accessory figures in the 
shrines of the major cult deities. His figure also appears 
in ‘ relief compositions ’ associated with Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, some of which have already been noted. The god 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from 
Narayana-Visnu’s navel, in the Anantasayana reliefs; in the 
Lingodbhavamirtis of Siva, Brahma is shown first as soar- 
ing upwards along the side of a ‘ columnar Sivalinga ’, and 
then as standing by its side with his front hands in the 
namaskaéra mudra ; in the Tripurantakamirti of Siva, he is 
shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Siva’s 
Kalyanasundaramirti, Brahmi is shown as the officiating 
priest in the marriage ceremony of Siva and Uma. In the 
Hkapada-Trimirti of Siva or its Vaignava counterpart, Siva 
or Visnu occupies the central position, Brahma being in- 
variably shown as a lateral accretion in the attitude of 
bowing to the central deity. 


Astadikpélas 


The Hindu concept about the Dikpélas or Lokapiilas, 
the guardians of the quarters or the worlds, is very old. In 
the well-developed Purinic mythology the names of the 
deities, and those of the major and subsidiary quarters over 
which they had their respective jurisdiction, are the follow- 
ing:—Indra is the lord of the east, Yama of the south, 
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Varuna of the west and Kubera of the north; Agni, Nirrti, 
Vayu and Isina are the respective guardians of the south- 
cast, south-west, north-west and north-east. We do not, 
however, find this stereotyping in far carher texts, where 
there is a great variety in the enumeration of the protectors 
of the various quarters or the worlds. Karly Buddhist and 
Jaina texts also differ from one another in their characteri- 
sation of this group of divinities. Strya, Candra, Vayu, 
Agni, Yama, Varuna, Indra and Kubera, the eight great 
Devas of the early epic literature, are grouped in some later 
texis as the guardians of the four chief and four minor 
quarters, or simply as ‘ Lokapalas*. Thus, Mani tells 
us that * a king embodies in his self all the eight Lokapalas, 
Soma (Candra), Agm, Arka (Sirva), Amla (Vayu), Indra, 
Vittapats (Nubera), Apapati (Varuna) and Yama’.' The 
first list, which is later in point of date, differs from the 
second one uw) substituting Nirrti and Tsina for Siirya and 
Candra in the latter. The number, the names and associa- 
lions of these Dikpalas or Lokapalas are not always constant 
in the epic literature, and it appears that their regular 
number was at first four. It is expressly laid down in the 
Mahabharata (NYIT. 45. 31 £.) that ‘ the gods living in the 
Kast have Agni as their Jeader ; Yama of novle deeds guards 
the Pitrs (manes) in the South; the West is guarded by 
Varuna who also guards other gods; the North is guarded 
by Bhagavat Soma and the priests’. Hopkins correctly 
observes that ‘the grouping of Agni, Yama, Varuna and 
Indra seems older than when Kubera 1s substituted for 
Agni '.* Four Lokapiilas are recogmsed in the Ramayana, 
and Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera, respectively im- 
parting greatness, restraint, beauty and wealth to the ideal 
first king, are the respective guardians of the eastern, 
southern, western and northern ‘quarters: A comparison 
may be made of the epic and Puranie lists of these gods 


1 Manuemyh, y. 6- Somagnyarkansendrénem tiflapapatyoryameasya oq || 
Agténam ‘lokapdlanay rapurdhirayate ntpakit ; 
2 Epic Mythology, p. 149, 
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with the names of the regents of the quarters as given in 
the later Vedic texts. The Gobhila Gyhyasiitra, while 
describing the rites connected with the building of a house 
(rdstuéamana), mentions that ‘ten offerings (bali) are to 
be made to the regents of the ten regions (digas)—namely, 
to Indra (E.), Vayu (8.B.), Yama (S.), Pitaras (S.W.), 
Varuna (W.), Maharaja (N.W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(N.E.), Vasuki (downwards), and Brahma (upwards in 
the sky, i.e., throwing the bali into the air)’.' The 
Atharraveda, however, enumerates only six quarters (four 
major ones, the two other ones being the ‘ fixed quarter * 
and the * upward quarter '), and associates with each parti- 
cular groups of divinities as ‘ regents’ and ‘ wardens ’ 
(adhipati and rahsita). The gods—Agni, Indra, Varuna, 
Soma, Visnu and Brhaspati—are the respective regents of 
the eastern, southern, western, northern, fixed and upward 
quarters, while the Nagas— Asita, Tiradciraji, Prdiku, Svaja, 
Kalmiisagriva and Svitra—are the wardens of these quarters 
respectively.” The Krsna Yajurveda (Taittiriya Sanuhita, 
V. 5-10) also mentions the six quarters with their six regents 
and wardens, the ames of which are the same as 
quoted from the Alharvaveda; there is, however, a little 
difference, Visnu being substituted by Yama as the regent 
of the fixed quarter in this list. There is no doubt that the 
concept about the fixed group of four or eight Lokapalas 
(Dikpalas) of later Hindu mythology originated from these 
later Samhita texts. In Buddhist mythology too we find 
a group of four divine beings associated with the four 
principal quarters, and the Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us 
a stereotyped list of four; they are Dhytarastra, the 
Gandharva king (east), Viridhaka, the king of the 
Kumbhandas (south), Viripaksa, the Naga monarch (west) 
and Vaiéravana, the Yaksa king (north). They are the 


1 Gebhula Grhyasitra, xiv iv. 7, 87-41 (S.B.E., Vol. XXX, p. 129; of. 
also Vogel, Indian Serpeni-Lore p. 198. The Samavidhéna Bradkmaga mentions the 
same thing im connection with ite description of the Vastupratamena ceremony 


iv. 3. 5). 
2 Atharoaveda Samhuta, Enghsh Translation by W. D. Whitney, First 


Half, pp. 183-34. 
66-~1854 B. 
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Catur-Maharijas of some Buddhist texts, and Panini seems 
to have had them in his mind when he referred to their 
bhaktas in one of his sétras (cf. supra, p. 85). : The 
Jaina literature refers to a group of the Dikpilas, most of 
whose names and associations being similar to the stereo- 
typed fist of the later Hindu mythological texts.’ 

Rao, in connection with Jus description of the images 
of the Dikpilas wrongly observes that ‘all these eight 
deities held prominent positions in the Vedic period’ (ap. 
cit., Vol. TI, p. 515). Two at least among them, Kubera 
and Igana, did not do so, and it has already been pointed out 
by the present writer that even Patafijali knew Siva and 
Vaisravana (Isfna and Kubera) as laukika devatds or tolk 
gods (cf. supra, p. 848). The six others are all Vedic 
deities, some among them being more important than the 
others. Indra was originally the most prominent of all the 
Vedic gods, and now 1n this context he had to be satisfied 
with the much more modest position of the guardian of the 
eastern quarter. Indra had really no cult of his own 1n 
the proper sense of the term, but the orthodox section of 
the Indian people undoubtedly paid their homage to him. 
In the story of the uplifting of the Govardhana mountain by 
Krsna, the worship of Indra by the upper classes of the 
Indians is alluded to, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he bad his exclusive worshippers. Annual festivals in 
honour of Indra were sometimes in vogue, and Rao refers 
to such festivals in Southern India in the carly mediaeval 
period. The Silappadigaram (c. 8th century A.D.) states 
that Indra festival beginning on the Vaisakhi Purnima 
was continued for 28 days at Kavirippumpattinam, the 
metropolis of the Chotas, Some details about the manner of 
celebrating such a festival are recorded in an inscription of 


1 They are Indra (cast), Agni (south-east), Yama (south), Naipita 
{south weat), Varuna (west), Vayu (north-west), Kubera (north), TéAna (north 
coat), Brahmé (upper region) and Nags (nether reg’on). In this Svet&rebara het 
of the Dikpalas, Brahmi and Naga are additions! ones, the Digambaras leaving 
them ont in their list, and accepting the stereotyped het af the later Hindu 
mythology ; F. C. Bhattecharva, Jaina Iconography, pp. 147-87. 
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Parantaka Chola I (Rao, op. cit., Vol. TI, p. 518). The 
homage that was paid to him, however, was mostly in his 
capacity as a-Dikpala, and his images were chiefly meant 
to be placed in a particular part of the shrines of the principal’ 
cult deities. Varahamihira describes his figure in this 
manner: ‘The elephant (mount) of Mahendra (Indra) is 
white and has four tusks; (the god) has a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and has as his cognisance the third eye placed hori- 
yontally on bis forehead’. The Visnudharmottara gives us 
an elaborate description of the four-armed Sakra (Indra) in 
which are not only mentioned his third eye and the four- 
tusked elephant mount, but is also mentioned his four- 
armed consort Saci seated on his lap; the symbolism under- 
lying al] his other iconographic traits are also elaborated there 
(Bk. IT, ch. 50, vv. 1-13). The Amsumadbhedigama and a 
few other south-Indian texts describe the image of Indra in 
more or less identical terms, the god being two-armed, his 
hands carrving cither sakti and ankusa, or, vajra and 
ankusa (or a nilotpala); he bas usually two eyes, but some 
enjoin that he should be shown as four-armed and three- 
eyed, the third eye placed horizontally on the forehead. 
Some of the earliest representations of Sakra or Indra 
are to be found in the Buddhist relief compositions of 
Gandhara and Mathura. He and Brahma are the two 
acolytes of Buddha, and his iconography has some fixed 
character in these reliefs. His so-called ‘ basket-like ’ 
head-dress is nothing but an alien adaptation of the kirita,, 
and vajra is one of his constant emblems there. In the red 
sandstone relief from Maitlura illustrating the scene of the 
visit of Indra to Buddha residing in the Tndrasalaguhi,, 
the god is accompanied by his mount, the elephant Airavata. 
Some of the stone reliefs in the Paharpur basement illustrate 
a few of the Dikpilas, and one of them shows two-armed: 
Indra standing, facing east, before his mount, holding an 
indistinct object (? a citrus) in his left hand, his right hand 
being in the varada pose ; he has a jewelled kiritamukuia on 


x Brhateamhita, Ch, 57, v. 42: Subklasoaturvigago detpo Mahendrasya 
vafrapdnitoam | Tiryaglaldtasansthom tyliyamapi locanam cihgam || 
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his head with a halo behind it and the horizontally placed 
third eye on the forehead (K. N. Dikshit, Paharpur, p. 46, 
Pl. XXVIId). The four-armed figure of Indra seated astride 
on the back of bis elephant from the Chidambaram teraple 
has its front hands in the rarada and abhaya poses, the back 
ones carrying the ankusa and rajra (Rao, op. cit., Vol. IT, 
p. 520, Pl. CL). . 
Agni, the Jord of the south-eastern quarter is not 
described in the Brhatsumhité. The Visnudharmottara 
gives us an elaborate and characteristic description of the 
god, in which he is bearded, four-armed, four-tusked, three- 
eyed, riding a chariot with smoke standard drawn by four 
parrots and driven by wind, having bis consort Svaha on 
his left lap, holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. 
(Bk. TL, Ch. 56, vv. 1-10). The Mahabharata deseribes nm 
as having seven red tongues (saptajthea), with smoke for his 
standard and head-gear, holding a flaming spear, riding on a 
chariot drawn by seven red horses, the winds being the 
wheels of his chariot; the god has seven faces, a luge mouth, 
red neck, tawny eyes, bright gleaming bair and goldeu steed 
(Epic Mythology, py. 97; these desenptions of Agni 
are collected by Hopkins trom the various sections of 
the Great Epic). The Agamas characterise the god 
as having four arms, three eyes, red jatis, with the front 
hands showing rarada and abhaya poses, the back ones hold- 
ing sruk and sakti. The figure of Agni (of the mediaeval 
period) reproduced here (PL. XLV, Fig. 4) does not eor- 
respond to any of the descriptions just quoted. It shows 
the pot-hellied two-armed god seated on the back of his 
mount (a ram or a goat) in the paryankdsana (so-called 
* European fashion ') holding a rosary in his right hand and 
a water-vessel in his left; he has beard, an angry stare, 
long waving flames emanating from his body, sacred thread 
and a few ornaments. The Paharpur basement figure of 
Agni of an earlier date shows the two-armed god standing 
holding a rosary and a water-vessel in his two hands; flames 
issue forth from his sides, but his mount is not shown 
(K. N. Dikshit, ibid., p. 48, Pl. XXXII, Fig. b). The 
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figure of Agni from the Siva temple at Kandiyur (Travan- 
core) described and illustrated by Rao (ibid., p. 524, Pf. CLID 
is very intcresting. The god has two goat-heads (according 
to some Puranic texts, Agni has a goat as his mount) seven 
arms and three legs. It has sume affinity with the Chidam- 
baram sculpture described as Agni by Rao; but in it the god 
stands in front of a bull (ébid., Pl. CLIT, Fig. 2). It has, 
however, been pointed out by the present writer, that the 
Chidambaram figure may really represent Yajfiapurusa, one 
of the minor manifestations of Visnu (J./.8.0.4., Vol. XIV, 
pp. 46-7). 

Yama, the guardian of the south, is deseribed in’ the 
Brhatsamhiti simply as * having a staff in his hand and 
riding on a buffalo © (dand7 Yamo mahisago; Ch, 57, v. 57). 
The Visnudharmottara gives us an elaborate description of 
the four-armed god seated on a buffalo with his consort 
Dhwnroraa on Ins Jett lap, his right hands holding a staff 
and a sword and the left ones a trident with flames and a 
rosary, a face with Hames issuing from it being shown on 
the top of the staff Gt might thus stand for a khatranga) ; 
Citragupta dressed as a Northerner (udicyarega) holding a 
pen and a leaf in his hands on his mght and the fierce- 
looking Kala (Time, the destroyer) holding a noose in his 
hand on his left are his characteristic attendauts reminding 
us of the companions of Sirya, NKuodi or Pingala and Dandi. 
Seulpture No. 39 on the south basement wall of the Paharpur 
temple has been identified by Dikshit as Yama. The two- 
armed eod stands erect holding a long noose passing over 
his head with the ends hanging down; a male and a female 
attendant stund on his either side, perhaps standing — for 
Citragupta and Dhumrorma; but his characteristic icono- 
graphic traits (staff in his hand and buffalo as his mount) 
are missing here. Besides, pisa (noose) is almost invari- 
ably described in the texts as an emblem of Varuna. The 
Shidambaram figure of Yama illustrated by Rao (ibid., 
Pl. GLII, Fig. 1) shows the two-armed god standing erect 
in front of his mount, his right hand holding a noose, the 
left one resting on a club. 
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Nirrti, the lord of the south-west, is a Vedic deity like 
Yama, Agni and Indra, and is conceived there as a god 
of evil. The description of Virtipaksa, the Jord of the 
Raksas (Raksodbipa), given in chapter 57 of Book III of 
the Visnudharmottara, has becn taken by Heméadri as the 
characterisation of Nirrti. But Nirrti is described by the 
Purfnakara in the same context ag the wife of Virdipikga 
(bhdry@ ca tasya kartarya dect Ninrtitastathd, Ninrtita, 
should be Nirrti, the metre is corrupt), and Viripiiksa is of 
a terrific nature; the author says that Kila (Time) is 
Viripaksa, and Mrtyu (death) is Ninrti or Nirrti (Kalo 
prokto Viriipahso Mrtyurhi Ninrtistatha). Sculptures show- 
ing Nirrti are extremely rare, and so the one from Ahobilam 
illustrated by Rao is very interesting. It shows the Dikpala 
riding on the shoulders of a man whe seems to be carrying 
him forward, and he holds a staff in his right hand (ibid., 
p. 529, P]. CLIV, Fig. 2). A relief depicting Nirrti is in 
the collection of the Rajshahi Museum; the god is shown 
here riding on the back of a man (narardhana) and holds in 
his two hands a sword and a shield; it hails from North 
Bengal (DHB, Vol. I, p. 463). 

Varuna, the lord of the western quarter, holds a pasa 
and rides a swan (hamsdriidhaéca pasabhrd-Varunah ; 
Brhatsamhitaé, Ch. 57, v. 57). He is elaborately described in 
the Visnudharmottara (Bk. I, Ch. 52, vv. 1-21) where he is 
called * the Jord of waters’ (yadasampati). According to it, 
the slightly pot-bellied god (kiitcitpralambajathara) rides a 
chariot drawn by seven swans, is four-armed (his right 
hands holding a lotus and a noose, and the left ones, a conch- 
shell and a jewel-box) ; his consort GaurT should sit on his 
left lap, and Ganga and Yamuna on their respective mounts 
should be shown on his right and left. Varuna and his con- 
sort Gaurt are respectively identified with Pradyumna 
(Kamadeva) and Rati, and the seven swans drawing his 
chariot stand for the seven seas of salt, milk, clarified 
butter, curdled milk, rice-gruel, sugarcane-juice and wine. 
This elaborate description ig not substantiated by actual 
sculptures which usually show the two-armed god either 
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standing or seated, not on a swan, but on a Makara. The 
beautiful figure of standing two-armed Varuna illustrated 
here is a side-piece of the Rajarani temple of Bhuvanesvara. 
It shows the god standing in a very graceful pose, holding 
a looped noose by its end in his right hand, the left hand 
being in the raradamudra; the jewelled head-gear, the ear- 
ornaments, the necklaces, the waist-girdle, the pearl 
yajhoparita, ete., are all very tastefully displayed (P]. XLVI, 
Fig. 1). 

Vayu, the lord of the north-west in the Puranic 
list of Dikpilas, is described as the father of Bhima, the 
second Pfndava, and of Hanuman, the monkey-god, res- 
pectively in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The 
Visnudharmottara (Cu. 58, vv. 1-6) deseribes him as two- 
armed, his two hands holding the two ends of the scarf worn 
by him, his garment being inflated by wind (cdyyapurita- 
rastra emphasising his swift motion), his mouth being open 
and his hair dishevelled (this also indicates his swift move- 
ment).' This description follows to a great extent the 
representation of the Zoroastrian wind-god, Vita (OA A O) 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. Kao quotes 
several other characterisations of Vayu from such texts as 
Amsumadbhedigama, Suprabhedigama, Silparatna, Pirva- 
k@ranagama and Ripamandana, all of which, except the 
last, describe him as two-armed. According to the first of 
these texts he has a banner in his right hand and a staff in 
his left, and a ‘ Jion throne * (st#mh@sana) ; according to the 
second he holds a banner and an elephant-goad 1n his hands, 

1 The Venkatesvara Press edition of this text is full of errors, and these 
have been responsible for strange uustakes tn the rendermg of passages from its 
sections on Paintmg end Image-meking by Kramruch. Thus, syddhetdsyo, in 
verse 3 of Chapter 58 of Book ITT .» translated by her as ‘ having a diseased 
face‘. But the word can be easily and correctly mended as vyddridsya and 
translated into Enghsh as * having ins mouth open’. Hemadri’s extracts from 
this section of Visnudharmotiara as they appear in Caturvargecintamani, Vol. II, 
Fart I (edited m the Bibl otheca Indica series of the Assetic Society) are also 
very corrupt. Rao's extracts about the description of Viyu from the Visaudhar- 
mottara contain aleo strange etrors; thus, késthopirilacakraste (should be 
emended as cdgydpirtavastragca) in line 2 has no meaning. Agein, there ig no 


doubt that grhtlecakratkah ia line four of the extract is to be emonded 
as grhttacastrantah. 
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and has a stag mount; the third lays down that he has 
a flag in the left (the nght hand bemg in the carada pose) 
und a stag mount ; the fourth endows him with an elephant- 
goad and u stag mount (the emblem in the other hand is not 
clearly mentioned). The Riapamandana describes the god 
ruling over the north-western quarter as four-armed, his 
four hands showing a raramudra, a banner, a flag and a 
vater-vessel ; be rides on an antelope, bis colour being 
green (Varam dhrajam pataké ca kamandalukarairdadhat| 
Mrgaridho haritvarnah Pavano vayudekpatih). In_ carly 
mediaeval temples of prominent cult gods, Vavu shown as 
riding on a stag and hoiding a flag in his hand oceupies bis 
allotted corner in the outer side of the structure. 

Much has been said about Kubera, the lord of the 
northern quarter in Chapter IX of this book. It will be of 
interest here to note some of his descriptions given in 
the mediaeval iconographic texts, quoted by Rao. The 
Améumadbheda describes the god as two-armed, — the 
hands being in the rarada and abhaya poses (a club also 
being shown in the deft hand), having a sheep for his mount, 
attended by his consort and the two Nidhis, Sankha and 
Padma, in the form of wo powerful spirits (bhitdkaram 
mahabalam). The Supiabheda lays stress on the terrific 
features of the two-armed god holding a club in one of his 
hands. The Silparatna (or a work associated with it) 
characterises him as a friend of Hara (Siva), riding a chariot 
drawn by men, holding a mace in one of his hands, as pot- 
bellied and long-armed, accompanied by Astanidhis and 
Guhyakas on all sides. The Pircakérana says that the god 
rides on a man, is accompanied by the two Nidhis, Sankha 
and Padma, and holds a club. The Rapamandana describes 
in the first line of one couplet that the god is four-armed, 
the hands holding a club, a nidhi, a citrus and a water- 
vessel; the last line of this verse is corrupt, for in it he is 
described both as gajaridhah (elephant-rider) and 
naracahanah (riding on a man). The Visnudharmottara 
description of this Dikpala has already been commented on 
earlier (supra, p. 339), and it has been shown how it 
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partly reminds us of the.Paficika and Hariti reliefs of 
Gandhira, the tundila (pot-bellied) feature of the earlier 
Yaksas is emphasised in this and some other texts, and ‘a 
few other traits like the two fangs in his mouth, his bearded 
face, Riddhi (the goddess of prosperity) seated on his left 
lap, ete. are added. 

Téana, the lord of the north-eastern quarter, is, as his 
name indicates, a particular aspect of Siva. The texts 
endow him generally with such iconographic features as 
jatamukuta, Sveta yajfiopavita (white sacred thread), three 
eyes, a Stila and a kapdla in his right and left hands, a bul 
mount, a tiger-skin garment, etc. All these are the 
characteristic traits of Siva. The Vignudharmottara de- 
scription of this Dikpéla is, however, very interesting. In 
Chapters 55-58 of Book ITI of this text are described the 
images of Siva (Tana, called also Gaurigarva in this context), 
Agni, Nirrti and Vayu, one after another, and it can be 
presumed that they are no other than the lords of the minor 
quarters in this juxtaposition (though the text does not ex- 
pressly define their character in this way). Gauriéarva 
(Sarva is one of ‘the eight names of Siva) standing for 
Siva (Téina) is nothing but another name of Ardhanariévara- 
Siva, and the description in the text fully proves it. It will 
be presently noted in connection with the synoretistie icons, 
but it is curious that this conjoint aspect of Siva and Uma 
should stand for one of the Dikpalas. 


Garuda 


It has already been shown in Chapter X of this book 
that Garuda or Garutman, the mount of Vignu (in the 
Gatvate list of the 89 incarnations of the gad he appears as 
Vihangama and Amrtaharana, the god's 9th and 18th 
Avetares: Amrtaharans may also stand for Indra, for he 
stole the nectar from the Nagas) was originally the Sun 
conceived as a bird. The Rgvedic hyma (1. 164, 46) 
describes the celestial Garutmin as endowed with beautiful 
wings (divyah sa suparno Gervimén). Garuda’s quother 

671634. B. 
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name is Tarkaya in the epic and Puranic literature ; the latter 
name, occurring twice in some late verses of the Rgveda (I. 89, 
fh and. X. 178, 1), denotes a horse. In many passages of 
the Great Epic, Garuda is formally identified with the 
Vedic Garutman, and is described as the brother of Aruna, 
the forernnner of Siirya; in the developed mythology af 
the epic and Puranic period, he is the son of the sage 
KKagvapa and Vinat&é (one of his names is Vainateya), and 
is thus the half-brother of the Nagas, sons of Kagyapa by 
his other wife, Garuda’s enmity with the Nagas is pro- 
verbial (he is called bhujagari, pannagdsana, pannaga- 
bhojana, etc.), and the texts ascribe it to the ill-treatment 
of his mother by her co-wife and stepsons. The Mdaha- 
bhairata (Adiparva, Chs, 43-50) narrates the story of the 
stealing of Amrta or the nectar (Amrtaharana) by 
Garuda who undertook this task for the Nagas in 
order that they would release Vinataé from Kadru’s 
bondage. WInle on his way to secure the nectar for his 
half-brothers, he lifted up an elephant named Supratika and 
a tortoise called Vibhivasu with his talons from the Jake 
Alamba. He later ate up his two prizes, and proceeding 
to Indra’s capital vanquished the divine guards of the nectar 
and flew with it to the Nagas. Vinata was set free as 
stipulated, but the Nagas were deprived of Amrta which 
waa stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise. The tongues of 
the Nagas were cleft asunder, and remained so ever after- 
wards, because they licked up the sharp-edged kuéa 
grass on which the pot of ambrosia was placed by Garuda; 
this is also the reason why the kuga grass is so sacred to 
the Hindus {for various other epic stories sbout the Sun- 
bird, ‘refer to Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 211f.). 

It will be af. interest now to study the development of 
the Garuda motif in early Indian art, before its iconographic 
descriptions in the mediaeval texts are noted, and some 
mediaeval Garuda images are described. In the earliest 
period he is represented as.a huge parrot-hke bird with 
emphasis on some of his physical features. One such extant 
figure of Garuda is carved on the inner side of the middle 
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architrave of the eastern gateway of Sanuchi. The entire 
relief composition here shows the animal world paying 
homage to Buddha symbolised by the Bodhidruma with 
Vajrisana beneath it. In contains, along with animal figures 
in their natural form, such hybrid figures as lions with the 
heads of a dog or a bird (griffin). In its right corner is 
carved a big parrot-like bird with ear-rings and a bushy 
tuft by the side of a five-headed snake. Griinwedel correctly 
recognised in these two motifs, Garuda and Naga, and 
remarked, ‘ The native parrot type on the one hand and the 
west Asian griffin on the other, are the bases upon which 
modern iconography developed its Ciaruda.”’ In the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara, Garnda appears as a huge eagle 
decked with the same ear-ornaments, but the wings are 
treated more naturalistically. He is often depicted as 
carrying up to the sky a Naga and a Nagini cither with his 
long beak, or his big talons. Early Buddhist texts contain 
stories Which are connected with this exploit of Garuda (cf. 
the Bauddha drama of Na@gd@nanda ascribed to king Sri 
Harga).? The intermediate stage in the evolution of the 
hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval Indian art from these 
early forms can be traced with the help of Gupta coins. On 
most of the gold coins of the imperial Guptas, Garuda 
invariably appears in the form of a plump bird with beautiful 
wings, as the capital piece of a column (Garudadhvaja). 
Vincent Smith suggested that the Garuda of the standard 
was copied from the Roman eagle; but Allan has rightly 
observed that there is no reason for this suggestion, and 
‘the resemblance is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas 


1 Buddhist Art, yy. 51 Grunwedel considers the Sauchi motif as a purely 
Indian one, but observes at the same time that the wings bere ‘ show the artificiel 
forma of wost-Agian art *. 

2 Griinwedel thinks that such Hellenistic composit ons of Gandhéra as 
Garoda hfting up Naga youths were direct copies ‘with Buddhiet import’ of the 
‘Rape of Ganymede', a famous work of the Hellenistic sculptor Leochares : 
Ibid., pp. 109-10, Figs, 61, 62. The cpic mythology about Garuga'y taking off 
Supretika and Vibbivasu, already noted, may have some connection with these 
GaudhGra reliefa; it 19 significant that the myth occurs in the Adiparva, and 1 
may be an interpolation. : 


: 
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were common objects in India.” On the reverse side of 
Chandragupta II’s silver coins Garuda stands facing with 
outspread wings as a full-fledged bird, but on some varieties 
of his copper coins, he is endowed with novel features. 
Thus on the Chatra type (Type No. IT) of this Gupte king’s 
copper issues, he is shown with outspread wings and long 
human arms adorned with bracelets; on Types V, VI and 
VII of the same issues, he is figured with outstretched 
wings, though without human arms, holding a snake in his 
mouth (cf, bis epithet pannagaisana).? The hybridity im 
the representation of Garuda marked by Type No. 1] (copper 
coins) noted above was not emphasised in the other silver 
and copper coins of this Gupta monarch and his successors, 
and it was left for the regular iconographers of Brahmanical 
art to develop the type in the late Gupta and the mediaeval 
periods. An inscribed terracotta seal of ‘—Kumaragupta | 
found at Nalanda and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, emphasises in a very striking manner 
the hybridity of the motif. The plump bird stands facing 
on a sort of pedestal, but it has the face of a man 
(P!1. XXVIII, Fig. 1). 

Textual descriptions of the developed motif may now 
be noted. The Sritatvanidhi and Silparatna, as quoted by 
Rao, describe a two-armed image of Garuda; but the latter 
text also refers to another variety of Garutman which is 
endowed with eight arms, the hands holding such objects 
as & water-vessel, a mace, a conchshell, a discus, a sword 
and a snake, the feet of his rider Visnu-Krana resting on 
the two front hands; the two-armed image of Garuda is 
designated as Tarksya in the Silparatna. The Agnipurdna 
(Ch. 49, vv. 19-21) describes the images of Trailokyamohana 
and Tarksya as eight-armed, with cakra, khadga, mugala 
and ankuga in the right hands, and sarkha, saérnga, gada 
and paisa in the left; Laksmi and Sarasvati holding padma 


# J. Alan, op. cri., Introduction, p. LXX. 

3” Ibvd., pp. 52 ff. and plates. On typo 1 of the copper cone of Chandra- 
gupta IT, Garnjs is nmmbate, and on Type V, he is placed on an eltar; alf these 
features imply his divine character, 
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and vind respectively are to be placed on either side of this 
type of image. The Visnudharmottara enjoins that Tarkgya 
should have # nose like the beak of a bird, four arms, a face 
with round eyes, the breast, knee and legs like those of a 
vulture, and two wings; his back hands should hold an 
umbrella and a jar full (of nectar), and his front hands 
should be in the afjali pose. When lord Visnu is riding 
on him, the back hands of Garuda (or Tarksya, as he is 
named here) instead of holding an umbrella and an ambrosia- 
pot support the legs of bis master; he should be shown 
slightly pot-bellied (kiftcillambodara) and should be decorated 
with all ornaments (Book IIT, Ch. 54, vv. 1-9). It is 
curious that it is only according to the Silparatna descrip- 
tion of the eight-armed variety of Garuda that he holds a 
snake in one of his hands; the Sritatranidhi, however, tells 
us that his head should be adorned with snakes (mirdhna 
ca phanimanditah), and one of his epithets according to the 
lexicons is phaniphanabhrt (‘ holder of the hood: of a snake ‘). 
The association of Garuda with snakes is emphasised in the 
epic and Purante myths, and is also illustrated in his earlier 
and mediaeval representations. 

The extant images of Garnda of the mediaeval period 
can be broadly divided into two classes,—one that shows him 
as Visnu’s mount, and the other where the bird-man serves 
as the capital of a column, or is placed in front of a 
Vaisnava shrine. In both, the niount and emblem of 
Vignu is depicted as a round-eyed human being with the 
wings of a bird and a beak-like nose, and sometimes legs 
with the claws of a bird; he is usually two-armed, his hands 
being in the afjali pose. On sume late mediaeval seu!p- 
tures of Eastern India, he ix endowed with four arms, the 
back hands supporting the legs of his lord or those of the 
divine couple, Laksmi and Narayana. As the capital of a 
column he is sometime: depicted as Janiform, the whole 
figure (not face alone) being double-sided and facing 
opposite ways. Such figures are two-armed with the hands 
in the namaskira mudra, the eyes and beak as in the other 
type described above, usual ornaments, elaborate wings, 
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the legs endowed with the claws of a bird, the hair arranged 
in single coils standing on end on the head. Such a 
Garuda capital in the collection of the Indian Museum is 
illustrated here ; it is in hornblende schist, and is a mediaeval 
sculpture of Eastern India (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 3). In the 
claborate sculpture depicting Visnu Yogasana in the collec- 
tion of the Mathura Museum (D. 37) Garuda is shown as 
a standing human being with just a suggestion of tiny wings 
behind his back, holding a small snake in hia hand (cf. his 
epithet phaniphanabhrt already noted). Vogel could not 
correctly identify the figure in his description of the relief 
(M.M.C., p. 102), but there 1s no doubt that it is a graceful 
representation of Garuda of the early mediaeval period with 
the least element of hybridity in it. The two images of 
Garuda illustrated by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 287, 
Pis. LAXXIV and LAXXY, Fig. 1) are interesting; the 
first of the two, carved on the front gable of Cave No. HI 
at Badami, shows the mythical bird-man with a flabby belly 
(cf, the textual description kijicillambodara) holding in his 
right hand a big snake and flying in the air. The other 
image from Palur, Travancore, is a Lith century wooden 
sculpture, a sort of a ceiling piece used to be ung by means 
of a chain. It illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction of Vibhivasu and Supratika (the elephant and 
the tortoise) by Garnda, already commented on, for 1t holds 
the two in his hands. Two elaborately carved panels in 
Cave No. IV at Badami represent the theft of the jar of 
ambrosia by Garuda, the episode being claborately described 
in the Astikaparvadhyaya of the Adiparva of the 
Mahabharata.’ 


Nandin 


Nandin, Nandisvara or Adhikiranandin are some of 
the various names by which Siva’s mount, the ‘ bull’, 


3 Theae panels have bren fully decembed by BR. BD. Banerjee wm M.A.SJ., 
No, 28 (Basreliefs of Badams, p. 46, Pl, XXUI, Figs. (e) end (6); in pages 48-6, 
be serrates the whole story, 
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came to be described in epic and Puranic texts. When 
these designations began to be. attributed to him, he was 
conceived more as one of Siva’s attendants than as his 
mount, and unlike Garuda he was usually fully anthropo- 
morphised though hybridity in his representation was not 
unknown. It has been suggested, in Chapter IV of this 
bodk, how the bull was originally the theriomorphic form 
of Siva, and how numismatic and literary data appear to 
support this suggestion (pp. 112, 129). Vrsabha was at 
first the attributive cpithet of several of the Vedic divinities 
inchiding Rudra, but it came to denote Siva specifically in 
the post-Vedic age. The idea about the bull being the 
mount of the god appears to have originated before the first 
century B.C. or first century A.D.; the coins of Ujjayini 
and those of Wema K Kadphises, noticed i in Chapter IV, prove 
it (p. 117, Pl. IX, Fig. 14). The process of anthropomor- 
phising the mount began, however, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and that it was an accomplished fact by the 
Gupta period can be substantiated by Kalidisa'’s description 
of Nandin already noted (supra, p. 261). He is described 
thers as keeping guard over the entrance-door to Siva’s 
abode at Kailisa with a golden staff resting against his left 
fore-arm, and silencing the Ganas with a finger of his right 
hand placed on his mouth (Kumdrasambhava, III, 41). 
A reference to Nandin in the lesser epic is of interest, for 
it describes him as having the general appearance of a 
monkey (vanarariipam), but the body of a fierce dark brown 
short-armed powerful dwarf.’ This description is evidently 
based on the concept about him as one of the leaders of the 
Sivaganas who, as has been previously shown, are endowed 
with faces of various animals in early Indian texts and art. 


1 Ramdyana, VIII, 16, 14. Nand ic described in this Sanga (v. 8) as, 

,karila kregapingalah | Vamano vikata mungt Nendi hrasvabhujo balk. 

In "vores “16 he is called vanerarapa; Ravans, not allowed by Nandi to propesd to 

Siva's bode fa Kailies. lenghs at bim, and is cnrsed in turn by the trident- 

bearing Nandy, the accond Semkara  (Diptam sGlamavastabhya doitiyamica 
Sarpkerah). 
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Plastic representations of the bull-faced Nandin of the early 
mediaeval period are not unknown. 

Rao cites three different accounts about the origin of 
Adhikaranandin from Siva-mahapurana, Lingapurina and 
another unnamed text (op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 455-58). No 
reterence is to be found there to his peculiar ungainly appear- 
ance, and he is primarily described as a human being having 
some iconographic traits of Siva. The Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. III, Ch. 78, vv. 15-7) describes Nandin as three-eyed, 
four-armed, wearing a tiger-skin garment, holding a trigila 
and a bhindipGla (a kind of javelin) in two of his hands, once 
of the (front) hands being placed on his head, the other 
being in the tarjjantmudraé. Another unnamed south-Indian 
text quoted by Rao characterises him as holding a battle- 
axe and an antelope (in his back hands), (his front hands) 
being in the afijalieudra in the act of bowing to Lord Siva, 
his body being besmeared with ashes (this is the Paégupata 
practice), (his head) being brightened by crescent moon, 
Ganga and snail-shell-like jatés (Vibhranam parasum mrgam 
karatale Téaprandméajalim bhasmoddhilitapanduram  saéi- 
kaléi-Gangakaparddojrglam). The mule figure usually placed 
into the entrance-deor of many Siva temples of Southern India 
corresponds to the second description, and thus, as has been 
observed by Rao, resembles to some extent Siva in his 
Candrasekharamiirti aspect; the difference lies in this that 
the front hands of the former are folded in obeisance, while 
those of the latter are in the varada and the abhaya poses. 
Rao rightly observes that ' the figure of Adhikiranandin is 
sametimes mistaken by the less informed persons for thet 
of Siva" (tbid., p. 455). But Nandin’s fully theriomerphic 
(bull) form was never discarded by the devout Saivas, for every 
Saiva shrine in India must have the figure of a bull squat- 
ting on a raised pedestal facing the entrance-door of the 
shrine, inside the main sanctum of which is almost invari- 
ably placed the divine emblem, the Sivalinga. ‘This 
explains the Matsyapurina description of Nandin as 
ple apace 1.e., ‘ engaged in looking at the Deva 

Siva) ’. 
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Ayudhapurugas 


The phenomenal development of the practice of making 
images and worshipping them is interestingly indicated by 
the fact that even the attributes or weapons meant to be 
placed in the hands of the deities were personified and 
represcnted anthropomorphically. Such representations came 
to be designated generally as the Ayudhapurugas, and it 
is worthy of note that this feature was mostly associated 
with the icons of Visnu. Cakra and gadé in human form 
are found as early as the Gupta period ; sanrkha and rarely 
padma are also anthropomorphised in the Vignuite reliefs of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of Eastern and Northern 
India. Various other emblems, such as vajra, Sakti, danda, 
khadga, pasa, ankuésa, trigila, ete., are also persouified in 
late iconographic texts, but they are seldom shown in 
human form. The earliest representation of an Ayudha- 
puruga, however, seems to go baek to the Indo-Scythic 
period.  Vajra appears on some copper coins of Maues as a 
man behind whom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, 
just in front of Zeus-Indra whose right hand 1s placed over 
Ins head. Gardner describes this device as, ‘ Zeus Jaureate, 
seated to left, on throne; holds in left hand sceptre ; right 
extended towards small winged female figure, who seems 
to be an enibodiment of the thunderbolt’ (B.M.C., p. 70, 
PL XVI. 9). In the introduction to his Catalogue (p. vii), 
the same author emphasises on this ‘ impersonation of the 
thunderbolt". But it is a fact that such a personification 
of vajra has not been found in later reliefs. Of the different 
Vaisnava emblems usually represented in art, some are 
depicted as male and others as female, their gender being 
determined by that of the respective word denoting them. 
Thus, the word gada being in feminine gender, its personi- 
fied form is shown as a beautiful woman, éankha being 
masculine, it is represented as a male figure. Cakra and 
padma are in the neuter gender, and the texts enjoin that 
they should be shown as eunuchs, but for ‘all practical 
purposes they appear as male figures in late Gupta and 

08-1654 B. 
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mediaeval art. The texts also emphasise that weapons like 
sakti, ankuda, piga, cajra, etc., should be personified on the 
basis of the above criterion; but there is hardly any means 
of testing this textual injunction ax they are seldom repre- 
sented in human form. Rao recognised in some of the 
accessory figures, shown in the Sesadayana relief at Deogarh, 
the Ayudhapurugas, Dhanus, Cakra, Sankha, Gada and 
Khadga; the first and the fourth stand by the side of the 
central figure, the last three standing below in fighting 
attitude in front of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. The 
character of some of the accessory figures as Avudhapurugas 
standing by the composite deity 1s usually determined by 
the showing of their real forms (a wheel, a mace, a conch- 
shell, etc.) either behind or on the head of the personi fica- 
tions ; particular weapons or atirtbutes are also sometimes 
placed in their hands. The mere presence of such emblems 
in the hands of the attendants of Vasudeva Visnu, however, 
would not always mean that they are Ayudhapurugas. 
Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogisanamarti of Visnu in the 
Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjeevaram (Rao, op, cit., 
Vol. I, p. 105, Pl. XXNVD, the god does not hold any of 
the attributes in his four hands: but a coneh-shell and a 
discus are carried by two small attendants who also hold a 
yak-tail in their other hands. These two figures have been 
wrongly described hy Rao as Ayudhapurusas ; but as they 
are female figures, and as (Cakra- and Sankla-purugas are 
never shown thus, they are really the temale companions 
of the god carrying for lim two of his principal attributes. 
The Visnu-cakra, found at Sharishadaha (Twenty-four Per- 
ganas, Bengal) and now in the collection of the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University, is a unique sculpture carved 
on both sides with the sane device. It depicts a four- 
armed figure dancing on the shoulders of Garuda in the 
centre of a finely carved wheel: his front hands are beating 
time over his head (or shown in one form of obeisance, 
natmaskdra), the back hands holding 4 cokra and a 
a Garoda and these two emblems prove that the 
gure inside the wheel is no other than the Cakrapuruga 


t i 
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who is partly endowed with the character of Visnu (cf. 
human representations of Adhika@ranandin already dis- 
cussed). This is evidently Sudargana, the cakra par 
excellence of Vigsnu (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 4). Sudaréana-cakra 
is described in the Silparatna and other texts either as an 
eight- or sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside a Satkonacakra 
(two interlacing cquilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc.) The Bengai sculpture is a new variety of 
Sudargana, and was either sct up as a main image in a 
subsidiary shrine in a Vaignava temple, or it served as the 
capital piece of a column, like the Janiform Garuda on the 
top of a Garudadhvaja noticed above. The Vignudhar- 
mottara description of Cakrapurusa is different. It appears 
there as ‘ a mnale figure with round eyes and a drooping belly; 
it is to carry a cuuri, and is to be adorned with various 
ornaments. It is also to be carved in such a manner as to 
indicate that it is showing a desire to gaze upon Visnu ; the 
left hand of the god should be made to rest upon the head 
of Cakrapuruga ’ (Bk. IL, Ch. 85, vv. 18-4). 
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Syncretistic Tcons 


It bas been shown briefly in Chapter I of this book how 
extant images belonging to various cults illustrate a feeling 
of rivalry and jealousy among their respective followers. 
One or two groups of such images have also been noticed in 
some of the chapters dealing with the cult teons, which 
belong to this category. Many are such Brahmanical Hindu 
images which emphasise this sectarian ill-feeling, and many 
are also the Vajrayana Buddhist icons of the mediaeval 
period, which aro blatant examples of morbid sectarianism. 
One among the numerous forms of Avalokitesvara or 
Tokeévara in the Vajrayana pantheon is known by the curious 
name of Hari-Hari-Hari-vahanodbhava Lokesvara; it depicts 
Padmapani-Avalokitegvara, the spiritual son of the Dhyfnt- 
Buddha Amitabha, riding on the shonlders of Visnu (Hari) 
who has Garnda (Hari) as his mount, the divine bird-man 
again being monnted on the back of a lion (Hari). 
Advantage was thus taken of some of the various synonyms 
of the word hari by the sectarian iconogsapher in order to 
formulate such a type of icon in which the principal object 
of worship of the followers of one of the major Hindu cults 
was shown as a mere mount of a Buddhist divinity. 

This is, however, only one side of the picture. 
Attempts at reconciliation and rapprochement between the 
rival creeds were being made even from a very early period, 
When some of then had not come into heing, and others that 
had originated were being systematised. The sentiment so 
beautifully expressed in the famous couplet of the Dirghatamas 
hymn (R.V., T, 164, 46) long before the evolution of these 
cults never lost its force in subsequent times, and it must have 
exercised its deep influence on many of the exclusive 
worshippers of subsequent times. The Rgvedic Rei rightly 
emphasised that the sages call the one eternally existing 
principle (in this context the Sun god) in various ways 
(ekam sat viprd bahudha radanti), and the names denoting 
this principle may he different, such as Indra, Agni, the 
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celestial sun-bird Garutmin, Yama, Matariéva, etc. Many 
of the intelloctuals among the followers of different cults, 
especially those with a liberal bent of mind, knew that the 
reapective gods of their choice were but different aspects or 
names of the one absolute god who, by himself, was beyond 
the ken of speech and thought (avdénmanasagocarah). The 
spread of Vedintic teachings among the worshippers of the 
various creeds was also not a little responsible for the growth 
of a liberal religious outlook. 

The general trend of the guidance given in the Smrti- 
Sistras for the proper control and regulation of the lives of 
the sectarian Indians was also an important factor in 
encouraging this feeling among the different groups of theze 
worshippers or upisakas. Approved Smrti works like some 
of the Dharmagastras of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods, and the Manu- and Ydajftavalh ya-Smrtis did 
not advocate the cause of any culf in particular. Ideas 
inculeated in some epic passages like those in the Bhagarad- 
gita (VIIT. 21, 1X. 23, ete.), though extolling the greatness of 
Visudeva-Kyrena, ina way helped the growth of this mentality 
among the sectaries. Thus was developed among numerous 
persons belonging to different sects, who also followed the 
injunctions Iaid down in the authoritative Smrti works, a 
liberal attitude towards matters of religious faith Many of 
these persons of higher order, usually belonging to the order 
of Brahmans known as Smirtas, evolved a kind of worship 
described as Paftedyatana pijaé in which the principal deities 
of the five approved Brahmanical Hindu cults were the objects 
of yeneration. The principal object of worship in it was 
usually in the form of an aniconic emblem which s5mbolised 
all the five cult deities. [t will not be possible to fix definitely 
the period when this custom came into vogue among the 
Smirtas, but clear archaeological evidence will be produced 
here, which will show that syncretistic tendencies were at 
work from a fairly early date. But before this is done, it 
will be: useful to mention briefly the characterisation of the 
‘Paficdyatana piija aa given by a distinguished and keenly 
observant Western scholar and Sanskritist of the nineteenth 
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century. Monier Williams describes the ceremony as he saw 
it being practised by some of the Hindus of Central and 
Southern India in this manner: ‘ Five stones or symbols 
believed to be permeated by the essences of the five chief 
deities are, (1) the black stone, representing Visnu; (2) the 
white stone representing Siva’s essence; (3) the red stone, 
representing Ganeéa; (4) the small piece of metallic ore, 
representing the wife of Siva: (5) the piece of crystal 
representing the sun.......... All five symbols are 
placed on a round open metal dish, called Paficdyatana, and 
are arranged in five different methods, according to the 
preference given to any one of the five deities at the time of 
worship ’ (Religious Thought and Life in India, pp. 411-12). 
Tt should be noted that the partiewlar mode of placing in the 
cenire the symbol of any one of the five cult déities in the 
Paficéyatana arrangement (thus giving special importance to 
him or her) may indicate the cult affiliation of the Smarta 
worshipper. Thus, the tolerant mentality of these Smartas 
did not stand in their way of associating themselves to one or 
other of these cults. The Paticéyatana piijé of the Smartas 
is also illustrated by many extant early and late mediaeval 
temples of India, in which the central slrme housing the 
principal deity is surrounded by four smaller shrines on the 
four corners of the quadrangle containing the figures of the 
four other deities. 

Another important contributory factor to the growth of 
cult-syncretism was the mental attitude of the early foreign 
immigrants into India, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the 
Kushinas and the Hinas. They wore presumably Jess 
cultured than the Indians, and were very prone to be 
influenced by the latter, especially in matters of religion. 
But from the beginning they showed a pronencss to pay equal 
homage to gods and goddesses of more than one creed. This 
eclectic tendency among them is very interestingly 
illustrated by the extant coins of these early alien rulers of 


India. The kings often used as devices on their coins the 


figures of deities belonging to different pantheons, and it can 
be presumed that they had 


some feclings of respect and 
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veneration for at least some of the originals of these devices, 
At first most of the deities were recruited from the Greek 
pantheon, and this was natural, for the Saka-Pahlavas 
succeeded the Greeks in the sovereignty over parts of Northern 
and North-Western India, and imitated many of their coin 
devices. P. Gardner, while commenting on the devices 
appearing on the coins of these alien kings, observes, ‘ When 
we reach the issues of king Maues, we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures, a figure 
resembling Tyche, holding in one hand a patera, in the other 
a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still more 
outlandish figure of Azes’s coins.’’ Another instance of 
syncretism is to be found on a coin-device of Azilises, successor 
of Azex. Whitehcad, while describing it in the Punjab 
Muscuin Catalogue (Vol. J, p. 136, Pl. XIU, Fig. 336), 
draws our attention to the svneretic panoply of the deity 
and characterises it as ‘ a decidedly pantheistic type ’. The 
syneretism at first lay no doubt in the fusion of Hellenic and 
non-Hellenic elements (cf. the use of the word ‘ barbaro- 
Hellenic ’ by Gardner in the extract quoted above). A great 
part of the latter was undoubtedly Indian, though it is very 
difficult to sort it out. But from the time of the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares, in some of whose coins the 
Indian deity Siva has been recognised (in Chapter IV it has 
heen conclusively shown by the present writer that Siva 
appears for the first time on some square copper coins of 
Maues), the Indian element came to predominate by stages. 
It has also been shown in Chapter IV that the great Kushan 
king Wema Kadphises was a votary of Siva, for it was this 
god and his emblems, the bull and the trident-battleaxe, that 
were invariably present on his coins (in his Prikrt coin- 
legends he is almost always described as Mahtévara, ie., 
Miheévara, an exclusive worshipper of Siva). His 
successors, Kanishka and Huvishka, introduced the somewhat 
novel feature of the extremely ‘ varied reverse devices’ on 
their coins, the deities there being recruited from such widely 


2 P, Gardner, B.M.C., Introduction, p. lviii. 
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divergent religious pantheon as Zoroastrian, Brahmanical 
Hindu, Buddhist, and rarely Greek. Kanishka’s affiliation 
with Buddhism is sufficiently established by Chinese literary 
data, but in this sort of medley of the devices on his coins, 
many scholars recognised his eclecticism in religious 
matters. But it can be proved with the help of some of the 
little known coins of Huvishka, that he paid his homage to 
more than one deity. Cunningham reproduced some copper 
coins of this king in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Kushans (Pl. XXII, Figs. 21-2), on one side of which he 
is shown standing in a suppliant attitude either before Nana 
or Uma (on a few of his coins Siva is once sliown accompanied 
by Nana and at other time by Uma). It is in one of the coins 
of this very king that the first attempt at cult syneretism may 
be clearly recognised, and the device may be the earliest 
representation of the composite cult-god Hari-Hara (cf. supra, 
pp. 123-24). The device on the seal uf the Hephtalite Huna 
chief has already been noticed and commented on by the 
present writer ; it stands for a syncretistic deity, combining in 
it Visnu, Siva and Mihira, two of the constituents being 
Hindu, the third Zoroastrian hy name, but very probably 
Indian 1 the present set-up (cf. pp. 124-25, Pl, XT, Fig. 2). 
Reference has already been made in Chapter XI to the 
introduction of the East Iranian Sun cult into Tndia at a fairly 
early period, and here is a synerctistic figure containing in it 
the Indianised adaptation of the Iranian Mithra or Mihira. 
The period to which this intaglio belongs mnarks an age during 
which the three cults of Vaisnava, Saiva and Saura had 
developed to a great extent. Side by side with the growth of 
the separatist tendencies evidenced by their formation and 
systematisation, a substratum of rapprochement and 
reconciliation was present. 

Such a syncretistic tendency is very interestingly 
illustrated by a fairly large number of mediaeval sculptures, 
one or two of which have already been naticed in Chapter I 
of this book. The latter may again be mentioned and 
described, and many more of this nature may be utilised here 
for the purpose of emphasising this trait of Indian mind in 
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matters of religion. The Paficdyatana piija of the Smartas 
hag just been mentioned, and its emblem used in more modern 
times, described. But a Pavicdyatana Sivalinga, onginally 
found in a part of Bihar and now in the collection of the 
Indian Museum, which is being illustrated here, characterises 
ina very interesting manner the religivus belief of a mediaeval 
Saiva of Eastern India belonging to the order of the Smiritas. 
It is inaccurately described in the Museum records as a 
Caturmukha Sivalinga, but it really shows the four cult deities, 
Cianapati, Visnu, Parvat? and Sirya on the four sides of the 
central Saiva emblem, all of which taken together symbolise 
the five Bralmanical Hindu cults (Pl. XLVI, Fig. 2; only 
Ganapati and Visnu are shown in the reproduction). Several 
such suulptures are known to me, a comparison of which with 
niany miniature shrines of the mediaeval period lying derelict 
in the river bank at Banaras will be fruitful. These tapering 
shrines of about 3! or 34’ in height’ show niches on four 
sides, inside which are carved Uma-Mahegvara (Umi seated 
on the left lap of Siva), Visnu, Siirya and Ganapati. These 
may also be called another mode of symbolising the 
Paticayatana worship of the Simartas. A very interesting 
stone plaque hailing from Kaveripakkam (Southern India) to 
which my attention was drawn by my friend, C. Sivarama- 
murti of the Archaeological Department of India, may be 
described and illustrated in this connection, 1t is of oblong 
size and it contains the somewhat indifferently carved figures 
of such Brahmanieal Hindu divinities as Ganapati, Brahma, 
Narasimha, Sivalipga (2), Visnu and TLaksmi (?), Uma- 
Mahegvara with Nandi below, the Srivatsa-Sri symbol and 
Durga-Mahisamardini. The sun appears to be absent in this 
medley of divinities, and thus this plaque cannot be described 
as the cult-emblem of a Smarta practising Pafttcayatana puja. 
But there can be no doubt that whosoever might have used it 
for his cult rituals in mediaeval times was actuated by a spirit 
of liberalism in which many of the cult deities and some of 
their aspects (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu and the 
Mohisamardini aspect of Durgi) along with even Brahmi 
were simultaneously his objects of worship (Pl. XLVIT, 
Fig, 1). 
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It will be of interest now to notice some of the mediaeval 
sculptures which in a very characteristic manner illustrate 
the fusion of, or rapprochement between, two, three or even 
four rival cults. The Hari-Haramirti (or Haryardha aspect 
of Siva to a Saiva) emphasises the reconciliation between the 
two major cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism. One of the 
earliest stone reliefs representing this composite divinity is to 
be found at Badann, and is lustrated here (Pl XLVI, 
Wig. 3). The four-armed god stands erect facing front, Ins 
back right and Jeft hands holdmg a battle-axe with a snake 
entwined round it and a conch-shell (the respective emblems 
of Siva and Visnu), his front right hand is broken, the front 
left being in the hatihasta pose. The clear line of demareation 
between the left (TIari) and the aight (Hara) halves is 
emphasised hy the treatment of the crown (the right part of 
it shows a jatamukuta, while the left part a Aeritamuluta), the 
two different ear-rings (a sarpa-kundala in the right ear, and 
a nakra- or inahara-hundala in the lett ear, the already nated 
emblems in the hack hands, and the presence of the bull-faced 
Nandi and Parvati on the right, and that of the slightly pot- 
bethed dwartish Garuda and gracelully standing Laksmi on the 
left. On the lower section of the panel are to be seen the dwar- 
fish figures of the Sivaganas, some dancing and others playing 
on omasteal instruments. A mediaeval sculpture from 
Bihar (now in the collection of the Indian Museum) does not 
contain all these elaborate features, but the right and left 
parts of the combined iniage stand for Hara and Hari, and 
the Hara aspect 1s emphasised by the firdhalinga sign 
not always present im such images. In such composite 
ious, the lett side is Invariably assigned to Hari or Vignu. 
Visnu was Mohini, the beautiful female form assumed by him 
While distubuting nectar churned out of the ocean by the 
Devas and the Asuras to deprive ihe latter of their share of it 
by bewitching them with her beauty; Siva fell in love with 
this aspect of Vigna. Another very interesting composite 
sculpture from Bihar (now an exhibit in the Gupta Gallery 
of the Archacological Section of the Indian Museum) shows 
the four-armed Hari-Hara in the centre, the back hands 
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carrying a trident and a conch-shell, and the front hands a 
ekujl-cup (?) and a discus; he bears the other usual features, 
and there are some attendants by his side. But what 
is unique in this sculpture is the presence of standing Buddha 
and Siirya in the right and left sides of Hari-Hara. The 
halos round the heads of Buddha and Sirya (the former 
stands on a double-petalled lotus and the latter on his seven- 
horsed chariot driven by Aruna) and the separate sections of 
the pedestal allotted to them prove that they are no mere 
attendants here, but are really cult objects for worship. 
Thus, this unique sculpture demonstrates in a striking 
manner not only the combination of Hindu deities of Siva, 
Visnu and Sirya, but also that of Buddha with them 
(PL. XLVI, Fig. 1). The direct association of the 
Bodhisattva LokeSvara (Padmapini, Avalokiteévara) with 
Brahnianical Hindu cult deities is further emphasised by two 
unique sculptures in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, both hailing from Eastern India. 
The beautifully carved brass figure of Siva-~Loke$vara shows 
the composite two-armed ithyphallic god standing in the 
samapidasthainaka pose, on a double-petailed lotus, his right 
hand holding a kapala and the left a trisila; he is very sparsely 
ornamented, bears the tiny seated figure of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Amitiébha on the top of his jafamukuta, and has two standing 
male figures on his cither side. The sirascahkra with super- 
posed ‘ umbrellas ’, the gracefully carved oblong prabha with 
stylised swans dancing on the transom ends, the small figures 
of the donors and an unidentifiable miniature figure on the 
top left corner of the prabhd, the plain and simple triratha 
pedestal, and the delicate carving of the main figure and its 
two attendants endow the whole sculpture with a quality and 
character not usually met with in such hieratic seulptures. 
The sculpture hails from Barisal (Kast Bengal) and is a 
striking object of art of the early mediaeval period 
(PL. XLVI, Fig. 4). A fragmentary relief from Eastern 
India (only the head and upper part of the torso with multiple 
‘arms, somie intact, others broken, are preserved), probably 
from Oridia, now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
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shows also in an interesting manner the combined representa- 
tion of Sfirya and Lokedvara. The composite god appeara 
to have been ten-armed, six of whose hands are gone ; of the 
remaining four hands, two right hold a noose (?) and a full- 
blossomed lotus flower by its stalk, the two left holding a 
similar full-blown lotus by its stalk and another indistinct 
object. The tiny figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha 
seated on the top of the raised coils of jatamukuta indicates the 
Lokeévara character of the god, while the full-blown Jotuses 
held by his two parallel hands on eitber side in a manner 
in which they are shown in the hands of a North-Indian Sun- 
icon emphasise his solar nature ; the lower portion of the god 
being gone, we cannot be sure whether there were boots in 
his legs or seven horses being driven by Aruna carved on the 
pedestal, and such other characteristi¢s of a north-Indian 
Siirya figure. The sculpture with its pointed torus-prabhacali 
can be dated in the late eleventh century or carly twelfth 
century A.D. (Pl NDVI, Fig. 3). 

Before some notice is taken of the other extant 
composite Hindu ions in which Mabiivina Buddhist 
influence is clearly discernible, it will be useful to discuse the 
iconographic features of some svneretistie images where the 
constituent elements are all Brahmanical Tlindu in character. 
Features of the Sun god are traceable in the representations 
of mans of the cult deities, This is naively explained by the 
myth-maker by saying that from the ‘ parings’ of the 
resplendent body of the Sin (the effulgent body of the god had 
to be trimmed hy his father-in-law Vitvakarma in order that 
his daughter Samjfii, the principal consort of Strya, could 
bear her hushand’s company) many characteristic traits by 
Way of weapons, attributes, ete, were made for the other 
Brahmanical Hindu deities. The Gayatri mantra itself is 
conceived by orthodox Brahmans as Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva, in the morning, midday and evening respectively,. each 
of which deity shines resplendent within the flaming solar 
orb. The close connection of Sirya with Visnu, or Vignu os 
Narayaua, has already been commented on in Chapter X of 
this book. Images of Stirya-Nirayana heiling. from 
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different parts of India are well known. But the composite 
icons combining in them the features of Siirya and Siva are 
comparatively few. One such can be recognised in the 
description by Hiralal of a six-armed composite image found 
by him at Madhia in the old Panna State in Bundelkhand 
region. The figure holds in two of its left hands a trisila, 
a pudma, the third hand being in the varada pose ; one of the 
right hands is broken, the other two holding a lotus and a 
mrgdnka (a deer symbol). {ts legs are clad in shoes, and it 
is likely that the seven horses with their driver are present 
below (though this is not found in Hiralal’s description). 
‘Phe boots on the legs and the two lotuses in the hands are 
unniustakable svlar features, while the trident and deer 
sytnbols indicate the Siva part of it. Bull carved in the left 
corner (evidently of the pedestal) and Garuda in the right 
porner may further emphasise that it combines in it along 
with Siva element, the element of Visnu. This figure is 
carved in the centre of the door (lintel) of a ruined temple, 
figures of various other deities of the Hindu pantheon being 
carved in the other sections of the door; the central position 
assigned to it proves that the temple was originally dedicated 
to the worship of the composite god.’ But a very unique 
syneretistic image in which Siirya and Siva are the consti- 
tuents is in the collection of the V. BR. S. Museum, Rajshahi, 
whieh has been tentatively identified as ‘ Marttanda- 
Bhairava > by K. C. Sarkar. Jt is a three-faced and ten- 
armed image of the 12th century A.D., found at Manda 
(Rajshahi), containing the usual accessories noticeable in a 
well-developed type of Sirya figure of this part of India. Its 
central face is placid, the side ones being fierce; its front two 
pairs of hands are broken, but the full-blown lotuses in one 
pair are visible; the back hands, which are preserved, carry, 
from the right side onwards, a khatvdnga, a trifiila, a Sakti, 


1 Hliralal's destription of this image aa well as other images of a some- 
what aimilar character found in the Bandelkhand region is evidently wrong. Ho 
refera to all of them as Trinmirtis, the constituent elements being described by him 
4s Brahma, Vigna and @ivs. But they are really the combined forme of Sirya, 
five end View, the Brahm element being not shown there: for his article, 
ef. La, 1928, p. 187, 
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a nilotpala, a damaru, and a sarpa, flames issuing from its 
heads and shoulders (the Sivaite character of most of these 
emblems should be noted). The dhydna-mantra of a 
particular variety of Sun (Miarttanda) appearing in the 
Sdradatilakatantra contorms to a great extent to its 
iconographic features, and the text says that such a variety 
of the Sun god is‘ half” (a part) of Siva (Ballabharddha).' 
A composite representation of Brahmi and Stirya can be 
recognised in the beautiful unage of the ]Lth century A.D. 
acquired from Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the V. Ros. Museum. [t is similar in many 
respects tu the usual two-armed Sfirva figures of this period, 
but its notable difference from them lies in the fact that the 
number of its arms is six. Its natural hands hold the usual 
full-blown lotus flowers, while the four additional hands 
show vavadamudra (with lotus mark on the palm), aksamala, 
abhayamudrii and kamandalu. The Dhatri aspect of the 
Sun god, the first in the hst of the Dvidasidityas, as 
described in the Visrakarmaratara Sdstra, holds lotuses in 
its ino natural hands, a lotus garland tor a fillet. of lotus 
seeds) in its (back) right hand, and a water-vessel in its 
(back) left (Daksine paushart mila hare cime kamandaluh | 
Padmabhydm sobhitakara sa Dhatri prathama smrta). This 
North Bengal relief has no doubt much in common with the 
Dhatri aspect of the twelve Adityas, but the increased number 
of its hands, its solar features and rosary und wator-vessel 
(two of the well-known emblems of Brahma) in two of its 
hands bring it in line wath the groups of sy nacretistic icons 
being nouced here. Dhatr is no doubt one of the Adityas, 
but Dhata or Vidhata is also one of the synonyms of Brahmi 
Prajipati, and both these characters appear to he symbolised 
in uM Mteresting sculpture (PL. XLVUL, Fig. 4). 

_ Ghar covnection of whe individual members of. the 
triad with the Sun god can be demonstrated by many more 
interesting image types of a composite character of the 
methacval period hailing from different parts of India. The 


+ 1H.9., Vol. VI, 1990, pp. 465-70 and Plate, 
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Markandeyapurana invokes Sitrya in this manner: 
* Brahina’s, Siva’s and Visnu’s bodies are the same as the 
body of the resplendent Sun whose real nature is three-fold 
indeed, may he be gracious’ (Ch. 109, v. 71: Brahmi 
Mahesrari caira Vaisnavi caiva te tanuh| Tridha yasya 
scarépantu Bhanorbhasvan prasidatu). The Pithamantra of 
one aspect of Sirsa described in the Sdraddtilukatantra 
means ‘Adoration to Saura (an unusual way of calling 
Siirya) who is the base of meditation, and who is one with 
Prahina, Visnu and Siva’; this mantra also emphasises the 
xvncretic character of the worship of the Sun god.’ The 
three-headed and cight-armed standing Sitrya in the 
Chidambaram temple illustrates this syneretism in an 
interesting manner. Its natural hands are in the abhaya 
and carada poses, the rest holding a discus, a noose, a trident 
und aostone mason’s chisel. It stands barefooted (Git is 
a south-Indian sculpture) on a pedestal on which are carved 
Aruna and seven horses and is attended by two of his 
consorts.” A somewhat sinailar composition, but a seated 
one, 1s carved on the west face of the small shrine dedicated 
to the Sun god in the south-eastern corner of Limboji Mata’s 
temple at Delmal (Northern Gujrat). Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right may be of Brahmi, the one on the proper 
left, of Siva, the central face being that of Siirya (Visnu or 
Strya-Nariyana); two hands (partially broken) hold two 
lotuses, the other hands, partly preserved, showing a trident, 
a triple-headed cobra, a water-vessel and varadamudra. 
These emblems are peculiar to Siirya, Siva and Brahma, the 
remaining two hands of the image, which are totally gone 
must have carried the emblems of Visnu. The figure is 
seated on Garuda below which are marked the swan and bull 


1 $aradatilakam, Chapter XIV, vv. 4192: Vadetpidam  caturthyantam 
Brohma-Vignu-Sivdimakam |  Sauriya yagapithdya namakh  padamanantarom ii 
Pithamantro'yamakhyfilo Dineéaaya jagatnateh. In verse 7 of the same chapter 
s description is given of the Ballabhindha vanely of the Bun unage, im whore 
hands are to be placed such attrbuies as khatednge, padmas, cakra, éukts, pasa, 
drai (an clephant-goad, known also as atihusa), akgamald, and kapdla; we can 
easily recognise in this assortment many of the emblems of the members of the 
Tirakmanicel triad, and those of Siirya. 

2 H, Kriahna Saatn, South Indian Gods and Goddesses, p. 236 (Fig. 144). 
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(not ‘a seven-headed horse’ as alternatively suggested by 
Burgess), the respective velucles of Brahmi and Siva. 
Though the seven horses and their driver Aruna are not 
carved in the pedestal, the boots on the legs of the main 
figure, its prominent waist-girdle (aryaiga) and the two 
lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess’s remarks about 
this interesting sculpture are worth-quoting:—‘in one 
figure the four divinities, Vignu, Siva and Brahma, or the 
Trimirti—with Stirya, appear blended; or shall we rather 
say it represents a Vaisnava Trimiirti, with Siirya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on lis rthana Garuda.”? There 
can be no doubt that syneretistic ideology was fully at work 
in the construction of this image. Another cight-armed 
seated image of thia type is carved on the western side of the 
central Bhadra (structure) of the Siva temple called Dula Deo 
at Khajuraho. Some of its hands are broken, but the two 
full-blown lotuses, the trident, the rosary, the water-vessel, 
emblems of Sfirva, Siva and Brahma, are divcermible, those 
of Visnn being lost. The god is seated in the raddha- 
padmasana with the mutilated figure of Aruna and three of 
the seven horses carved on the pedestal ; his body is partially 
covered by a coat of mail.’ 

The Ardhanarisvaramirti of Siva in a way symbolise 
the syncretic ideology, for they apparently emphasise the 
union of the primerpal cult deities of Saivism and Siktism. 
It is true that the ideological union of Siva and Sokti, the 
primaeval parents of the universe, has been delineated by 
muny evrly and late texts, but that sometimes, though rarely, 
separatist tendencies Jurked in the minds of exclusive 
worshippers of the two deities is also testified by literary data. 
Gopinath Rao relates a story about this Ardhanariévara 
form of Siva, which seems to suggest the presence of such a 
tendency. On one occasion the Devas and Reis circumam- 


1 Archacoiogrcal Sursey of Western India, Vol. IX,—~—Architectural Antigqui 
hes of Northern Gujrat, pp. 88-9, Ply, UXIN and LXXI, 7, 


# Rtela Kiemrach, Hindu Temp’'e, VolslI, bp. 378-74. Pl. VI. Kremrisch 


saya, Buch an nage ts & support of a meditation an Sadidiva, and has jis piace 
of special importance on a temple of Siva." 
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bulated Siva and Parvati at Kailasa (the abode of Siva), but 
the Bei Bhrngi being an exclusive worshipper of Siva went 
round the god of his choice alone, neglecting to go round or 
pay homage to the Devi. She grew angry at this insult to 
her and reduced the sage to a skin-covered skeleton. and 
Bhrhgi was unable to stand erect on his two skinny legs. 
Siva took pity on him and provided him with a third leg, 
which act of grace was thankfully acknowledged by the sage. 
But to save also Parvati’s honour, Siva united his body with 
hers, in order that Bhrigi would be compelled to pay homage 
to the goddess, while paying bis respects to him. Thus 
origmated this Ardhanirifvara form, but such was the 
pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that assuming the 
form of beetle he cut a hole through the composite body and 
circumambulated the Siva part only.*. The story is no 
doubt naive, but in a way it lays stress on the exclusive 
tendencies of sectarianism, which have been finally overcome 
tin the case of Bhrogi of the story this was still present) 
according to the Purainie myth-maker by such a composite 
form of the god and the goddess. The iconic motif of 
Ardhanariévara, however, was evolved at a fairly early 
period, long before such explanatory myths came to be 
fabricated, and glyptic and sculptural evidence regarding the 
existence of such motifs in Northern India as early as the 
Kushan and Gupta periods bas been cited in Chapter V of 
this book (supra, pp. 181-82). Two south-Indian reliefs 
of the Chola period are being reproduced here fo illustrate 
this composite form, one from the Brhadiévara Temple, 
Tanjore, and the other from Darasuram. The one from 
Tanjore shows the three-armed god standing reclining in a 
slight tribkanga pose on Nandi, his right half being male, 
and the left half, female. Of the two right arms, the back 
hand holds a trigala, the front one being in the varade pose; 
the one hand of the Parvail half holds a nilotpala flower. 
The dress and ornaments of the two halves of the body are 


1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. TL, pp. 923-28. Rao has not given the source of this 
story, but be haa evidently taken it from one of the Purinas, which has 
ertolled the creed of this god. 
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different inasmuch as they are made to befit a male and a 
female (Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 4). The consposite god shown 
in Darasuram relief has many novel features such as three 
faces, eight arms, a big halo behind its three heads, and he 
stands in the samapadasthanaka pose without Nandi behind 
him; some of the eight hands hold an aksamald, a khadga, a 
pasa, a darpana, the objects m the other hands (one left hand 
is broken) being indistinct. The male and female halves 
are clearly demarcated as in the other relief (Pl. XXXIX, 
Fig. 4). Rao remarks about this exceedingly interesting and 
extraordinary piece of sculpture, ‘In no Sanskrit work 
that has been examined do we meet with a description of 
Ardhanarigvara which agrees with this image........ 
top. cit, Vol. Lf, p. 382). ‘The multipheity ol hands and 
faces of this image cannot be satisfactorily explained, but the 
faces may emphasise the ugra, saumya, and Uma aspects of 
the god already noticed in the Elephanta and Gwahor 
Museum sculptures (supra., pp. 476-77). But one Unng 
worthy of note in this connection is that in none of these 
reliefs the tirdhalinga feature of the composite pod is present, 
which is very often found in such figures of Northern and 
Eastern India. 

Siva-Lokesvara, Siirva-Lokesvara and Hari-Hara-Sarya- 
Buddha icons have been noticed earlier, which show syneretism 
between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism. Varieties 
of multi-armed images of ‘yncretistic type hailing from 
different parts of Kastern India, mainly Bengal, are known, in 
which Vaisnava and Mahayana Buddhist elements have com- 
bined, the tormer being more prominent. Such images may 
be conveniently described as Visnu-Lokegvara, and such a one 
from Surohor in the district of ] inajpur (Bengal) may be 
noticed first. The four-armed god stands erect under a 
Canopy of seven serpent-hoods, the yada and cakra are placed 
on full-blown lotuses which are held by their stalks by the 
right and lef hands of the god; two Ayudhapurusas 
(identifiable as such on *ccount of a tiny Jotus and a conch- 
shell placed On nilotpalas held by their Jeft hands) stand on 
either side of the god instead of the usual Sri and Pusti. 
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A miniature figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha is 
placed just above the central snake-hood, and a six-armed 
dancing figure of Siva is carved inside a medallion on the 
middle face of the paficaratha pedestal below. The figure of 
dancing Siva on its pedestal also introduces some Saiva 
element in it, and the snake-hoods remind one of Balarama : 
the sculpture is of about the twelfth century A.D. 
(Pl. XLVIUI, Fig. 4). Another very interesting image of 
this type in the same Museum (Exhibit No. 661) originally 
procured from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogra, North 
Bengal, though similar to the above in some respects, has 
some differences. It belongs to the sub-variety of Vignu 
image named Sridhara (according to the Agnipurina and 
Ripamandana), as the cakra and gada are placed on full-blown 
lovuses on the back right and back left hands respectively, 
while the front right and front left hands hold a lotus-bud 
and a tiny conch-shell. The snake-hoods are absent, and 
there are two tiny kneelmg figures on the lowermost corners 
of the stele, whose identity is uncertain: other iconographic 
features (Dhyant-Buddha on the top and dancing Siva on 
the bottom etc.) are the same as in the Surohor relief.’ 
Tt will be interesting to compare these two sculptures with 
some multi-armed images, generally in stone, which have 
been described by R. D. Banerjee as Lokesvara-Visnu images 
(A.0S8.M.S., pp. 94-6, 125, PL XXXVI. The much- 
mutilated twelve-armed figure originally found in Ghiyasabad 
in the district of Murshidabad (Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Muscum, shows the central deity 
standing erect between two plantain trees with several snake- 
hoods (probably seven, most of them are broken) spread 
behind his head (broken); some of the twelve hands are gone, 
but those which are preserved hold stalks of lotuses, on the 
double-petalled flowers of which are placed tiny figures of a 


1 N. G. Majumdar, ‘A New Type of Vignu from North Bengal', Modern 
Review, Fobruary, 1929; Appendices to Annual Report of V. R. Society, 1928-29, 
pp. 18-7 and plate. K. C. Sarker suggested that this type really represented a 
Bodhissttva; V. R. Society's Monograph, No. 4, pp. 18-23 and plate. But none 
of them ia correct; the figure really stands for a synoretistic image of Viynu- 
Lokeévara or a Visqu-fiva-Lokesvara, 
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Garuda, o rat, a ploughshare, a conch-shell on the left, and 
& Manuscript (?), a bull, a cup (?) etc. on the right. The 
figure has usual ornaments including the vanaméla or 
caijayantimala of the Visnu images; one hand on either side 
is placed on two attendant figures in the manner of Visnu’s 
two hands being placed on the heads of the Ayudhapurusas. 
A ten-armed figure hailing from Garui, district Burdwan 
(Bengal), has great affinity with the Ghiyasabad sculpture 
from the point of view of its iconography, but many of its 
details are gone. A well-preserved twelve-armed image of 
this type originally found at Sonarang (Dacca) and now in 
the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, 
Calcutta, has the tiny figure of Amitabha over the central 
hood of the snake-hood canopy, and Garuda is shown with 
his hands in the afjali pose on the right side of the triratha 
pedestal; the right hands that are in tact show a makara, a 
bird and varadamudra (the others hold indistinct objects), 
while the left ones hold the tiny figures of a kirma, a 
hastin, a Garuda, a cakra and a langala (the remaining left 
hand is broken). M. Ganguly identified this image as that 
of AvalokiteSvara, and remarked that this form of the 
Mahayana god was very rare, and that brief reference fo such 
twelve-armed Lokesvaras might be found in Kerandaryitha ; 
but although he did not fail to notice some of its Visnuite 
features, he did not understand the real character of these 
images.’ The six-armed bronze figure from Sagardighi 
(Murshidabad, Bengal, and now in the same Caleutta 
Museum), appears to belong to this class of svneretistic 
images. It was described by Ganguly as lrsikeéa, 4 sub- 
variety of Visnu, on insufficient data. The god stands under 
a canopy of seven threc-headed Nagas; the attributes of the 
image in its. right hands ure a staff surmounted by an 
elephant, a discus, the front hand being in the narada pose 


1M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Srulptutcs in the Rangya Sahitya Parishat 
Museum, pp. 32-8, Pl. VIR OD. Ranerjyee r-ghtly ported out that the presence 
of the Dhyani-Puddha Amitabha ever the head of this figure alon with i of 
the emblems held in the hands proves the affinity of Chin: class of oe 8 pareien 
Vatanave unages proper and Lokegvaras ’ (E.LS.M.S., p. 851, : . 
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with the‘lotus mark on the palm, while a club, a conch-shell 
and a long staff surmounted by a Garuda are held by the left 
hands. The two attendant figures on the right and left are 
undoubtedy Padma- and Cakra-Purugas, for they hold lotus 
flower with long stalks, on which are placed a lotus bud and 
a discus respectively ; a Jotus is carved in the centre of the 
pedestal, a figure of Garuda being again carved on its left 
corner. The image can be dated in the 11th century A.D., 
on the basis of stylistic grounds, as well as of the palaeograpliv 
of a‘short inscription engraved on its back.’ The twenty- 
armed Visnu image in the V.R.&. Museum (No. 149¥} 
tentatively named as Visvariipa and described earlier in this 
book (Chapter X, p. 426, illustrated in Pl. XXVI, Fig. 2) 
evinces also these syncretistic traits. The pose of the two 
pot-bellied attendants of the god and a few other general 
characteristics appear also to cmphasise the blending of 
Brahmanical Hindu and Mahayana elements. These and 
similar other images leave little doubt about the fact that 
their worshippers were making definite and conscious efforts 
to rise above the well-defined limits of sectarianism, while 
they were using them in their religious rituals. 
Arising out of the topic of syncretistic icons and partly 
allied to it is the theme of inter-relation between Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography on the one hand and Buddhist and Jaina 
iconography on the other, and a few words about the latter 
topic may not be out of place in the end of this book. Ifa 
careful analysis is made of a good many of the images 
associated with the developed phases of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it can be shown how they are close adaptations of 
Brahmanical Hindu cult icons. Griinwedel, while speaking 
about the genesis of the ‘ rather superfluous creations of the 
northern schools of Buddhism ', the Bodhisattvas associated 
with the Mahfyana schools, observes that with the spread 


1 M. Gangaly, op. cit., pp. 199-40, Pl, XXVI: Ganguly's description of 
tia iege te open to cr'ticiam. Banerjer’s observation about such umages quoted 
below explains their real character : ‘ Thin particular class of specimens, therefore, 
indicates @ blending of the aldet Bhigavatu clase of Veignava images and the 
Lekedvaras of the later MehsySue school of Buddhism’ (op. cit., p. 96). 
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of Buddhism, ‘the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods.’ 
The Hinayana sects introduced little change in the 
nomenclature and iconography of these deities, and Visnu, 
Brahma, Nariyana and others were accepted under their 
Hindu names, but they were almost invariably regarded as 
mere acolytes or attendants of Buddha. ‘ But with the 
Mahayana schools, whilst these gods were received, they were 
made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature and 
myth by which each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony.’ Then he comments on the 
transference of the attributes of Indra or Sakra to Vajrapani, 
of those of Brahma to Maiijuéri, of those of Visnu to 
Avalokiteévara, of the attributes of Siva to Virfipiksa, one 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapilas in the Mahayana 
pantheon.’ A comparative study of | many of | the 
Brahmanical Hindu icons and the corresponding groups of 
Mahayana or Vajravina Buddhist images will enable us to 
throw more light on this subject. Numerous varieties of the 
Dhyani-Bodhusattya Avalokitesvara (Padmapiim) have been 
described in the Sédhanamalé. Their iconographic traits 
enumerated in these texts, and some of their names 
mentioned in them, easily help us to find their counterparts 
or rather prototypes in the Hindu pantheon. The general 
form of Padmapini-Avalokitesvara appears to have been 
derived from Vignu, but there is no doubt that such aspects of 
the Bodhisattva as Simhanada, Nilakantha, Halahala, Padma- 
narttesiara, ete. were mere adaptations — of Siva. The 
sadhanas describe Simhandda as nirbhiisana (‘ without anv 
ornaments ’), wearing a jutimukutu and a tiger-skin, having 
three eyes and a trident entwined by a white snake 
(sttaphanirestitam trisilam) by his side. These features 
iure all peculiar to Siva, and inspite of the additional traits 
like Ins lion mount, lotus emblem, cte., there is no difficulty 
mm recognising in him one of the most prominent members 
of the Brahmanical triad. The ideology behind Simhandda 


1 Buddiust Art, pp. 182-53, 
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is explained in the dhdranis in this way; he is the ‘ healer of 
diseases’ (one of the traits of Siva is also this). The 
names and iconographic traits of the other three varieties of 
Avalokiteé4vara mentioned above leave little doubt about their 
being the Mahayanist or Vajrayanist adaptations of the 
Hindu god. The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed 
figures haye been found in Eastern India, is usually shown 
as dancing on a corpse with vajra and kapala in his hands, 
a khatranga placed along the left part of his body, and with 
a garland of skulls (mundamala) on his breast; these fea- 
tures euphasise his Saiva association. Yamari, another 
fierce Vajrayana deity, as its name indicates, is derived from 
Kalarimiirti of Siva described in Chapter XI of this book. 
Some of the iconographic features of Yaméari, however, 
were adopted from the very god of Death, whose enemy he 
Was supposed to have been. Like the Hindu god Yama he 
has a buffalo for his mount, and a mace with a skull painted 
on it with a cajra on its top, and a noose (pasa) for his em- 
blems ; like Siva he wears a tiger-skin and snake-ornaments. 
Madjnsri might have had some concrete human base (his 
human original is said to have been instrumental in the 
introduction of civilisation into Nepal from outside) unlike 
the Buddhist deities mentioned above, who had abstract 
ideological background ; but his principal emblem, the book 
of knowledge (prajitd), scems to show that he was in a way 
the Mahayana counterpart of Brahmi and Sarasvati of the 
Hindu pantheon. The Saptasatika Hayagriva, an emana- 
tion of Amitébbha, and Jambhala, an emanation of Akgobhya, 
have their prototypes in Hindu Hayagriva and Kubera. 
Hayagriva, according to the Purinic mythology, was 
primarily a demon, to kill whom Vignu assumed the form of 
a horse-headed man. The special cognisance of Saptagatika 
Hayagriva is the scalp of a horse over his head. Another 
aspect of the same god, this time associated with Aksobhya, 
is three-faced and eight-armed, and the number of arms as 
well as the attributes placed in his hands clearly associate 
him with Visnu. The iconographic peculiarities of 
Jambhela distinctly connect him with Nubera-Vaisravana. 
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Like the latter he is a god of wealth and prosperity, and like 
him he is pot-bellied, though the bag of treasure in his proto- 
type’s hand is replaced by a mungoose vomiting jewels. 
The early mediaeval relief of the two-armed Jambhala repro- 
duced here (Pl. XLVI, Fig. 2) characteristieally portrays 
his Kubera-hke features, and hig association with wealth is 
demonstrated by the carving of eight jars full of coins (the 
third from the left is overturned, from which coins are 
pouring out) beneath his lotus seat on which he is seated 
in the ardhaparyanka pose. The number of the jars, eight, 
proves that they stand for Astamdhis ( cight treasures *), 
one of the carliest representations of which ina different 
manner is found in the ‘ banyan’ capital’ reeovered 
from Besnagar by Cunningham (cf. supra, pp. 104-085). 
In the Brahmamenal Hindu mythology, Kubera is associated 
with Sri or Laksmi, ihe goddess of fortune and prosperity, 
who is the presiding deity of the Astammdhis : in the Mahayana 
adaptation of him, on the other hand, Vasudhari (another 
name of Vasundhara, Bhim or Prthivt, the mother Earth) 
appears as his consort. Separate representations of this 
Buddhist goddess have been found in Eastern Tndia, and one 
euch figure of the mediaeval period 1s being reproduced here 
(Pl. XLVIIT, Fig. 2). A look at it will convince one that 
she is a proper consort of Jambhala: she is seated like her 
Jord in ardhaparyanka pose on a double-petalled lotus-seat, 
her right Jeg resting upon an upturned jar by the side of 
which there are seven more inverted jars. Her fore-arms 
are broken, but there are enough indications to show that 
she held by her nght hand an ear of corn (this object is 
prescnt in well-preserved images of Vasudhari), en:phasising 
in this manner her association with plenty, as the cornu- 
copia in the hand of the Roman goddess Abundantia 
(Ardochso in its Kushan set-up) does in a similar manner.’ 


1 Instances are not unknown whete Mehfyana or Vajrayana goddess 
concepts seem to have untluenced the iconography of nome goddesses belonging to 
Hindu pantheon Tara, & great object of veneraon on the Hindu Tantres, 
appears to have been a direc borrowal from Buddhism. Vajrayogini's iconographic 
traits clearly cemmd us of the Tantre godde-# Chinnamesti held in great venera- 
tion In the Siktas of Bengal (Chiunamasté was one of ihe ten Mabavidyas 


& 
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The Vajrayana goddess Marici, especially her general aspect, 
can be distantly associated with the Brahmanical Sun god 
on account of some of her peculiar iconographic traits. Like 
the god she rides on a chariot drawn, however, not by 
seven horses but by seven pigs, and is attended by female 
figures shooting arrows. Unlike Sirya she is multi-armed 
and holds all sorts of attributes, and when she has more 
than one face, the added ones are those of sows (she is 
described in this aspect as Ubhaya-varahinanaé-Miarici). 
What sort of esoteric symbolism underlies this predilection 
for sows and pigs is not clearly understandable. But her 
very name MaricT shows her solar association (Sirya is 
Maricimili, t.c., ‘ one endowed with a large number of 
rays‘). 

In the hierarchy of the Jaina deities, especially in its 
broader outlines, many of the subsidiary members of the 
pantheon were direct copies of the Brahmanical Hindu 
divinities. The Jaina texts hke Acara Dinakara, Uttara- 
dhydyana Sitra and Abhidhana Cintimani classify the 
secondary Jaina deities under four heads,—JyotisT, Vinvina- 
vasi, BKhavanapati and Vyantara, and long lists of similar 
and other divinities are also found there. But the deities 
whose images (beside those of the Jinas) are usually found 
in Jaina iconographic art comprise the Navagrahas, the 
Dikpalas, the Yaksa aud Yakgini attendants of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, usually described as their Upasakas and 
Sisanadevataés. Besides these there are the sixteen Sruta- 
or Vidyd-devis (the presiding deity of which is Sarasvati), 
the Astamatrkis, the Bhairavas, the sixty-four Yoginis, Sri 
or Iaksmi, Ganega, Ksetrapala and others. The names 
and iconographic features of most of them are similar to 
those of their Brahmanical counterparts, though occasional 
reorientation in the mode of their representation in early 


whows worship was prominent in Bengal). The fierce VajrayGna deity 
Nairitima clearly resembles Kali in her iconography. In late mediaetal t:mes, 
tho Téntric aspect of Sakti worship seems to have adopted much from the 
Mabfyana-cum-Vairayéua cult, and there um much that as cominan between many 
of tho deities associnted with both. 


— 164 B, 
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and mediaeval Jaina art is also met with. The very 
interesting image-type of Harinegamesi or Naigamesa, a 
genoral of Devarija Indra according to Jaina tradition, 
distinctly reminds us either of the goat-headed Dakga- 
Prajapati, or the Chagavaktra (‘ goat-faced ') companion 
of Skanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology, and one of 
the various names of Kirttikeya is Naigameya according to 
carly and late lexicons. The Brahmameal Hindu origin of 
many of the Updsakas and Sasanadevatis of the Jinas can 
be easily demonstrated. has Gomukha, the Yaksa or 
Upasaka of Rsabhanitha, the first Tirthamkara, must have 
been derived from Siva, as fis bull mount, and such of his 
attributes as battle-axe, noose, ete., prove; his bull face is 
reminiscent of a mode of representing Nandi, really Siva 
himself in his hybrid thertomorphic form. The name and 
iconography of Yaksa Brahma, the Upasaka of the tenth 
Jina Sitalanatha, show that he was a Jaina adaptation — of 
Brahma-Prajapati of the Hindu triad; he has four, faces and 
a lotus seat, and holds such attributes in bis hands as a 
rosary, a citrus, a poose, a club, etc. Some of the attri- 
butes, 1 is true, are not those of the Hindu Brahma, vet 
the name, the number of faces, the Jotus seat and the rosary 
we significant Similarly, Tévara and Sanmukha Yakgas, 
the respective Upasakas of Sreyainsandtha and Vimala- 
nitha, the eleventh and thirteenth Jinas, can be definitely 
associated with Siva and Subralimanva (Karttikeya) on the 
basis of their nauies, mounts, enublems and other specialities. 
But such association in the case of some other members of 
the Jaina pantheon is not sufficently clear, though their 
names are taken from Brahmanical Dindu mythology. The 
iconography of Yaksas, Kumira, Garuda, Kubera and 
Varuna, the respective Upasakas of Vasupujya, Santinatha, 
Mallinatha and Munisabrata, the twelfth, sixteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth in the list of twenty-four Tirthamkaras, 
will prove this. But even in such cases the extant images 
of these deities show partial similarity with their Brahmani- 
cal counterparts. As regards many of the Sasanadevatis, 
their names alone may not always emphasise their 


i 
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Brahmanical association, though in some cases the names, 
emblems and mounts of them indicate this to a great extent. 
Ambika or Kusmindini, the Sasanadevati of Neminatha 
(the twenty-second Jina) and consort of Gomedha, comes 
under the latter group, and her iconographic features leave 
little doubt that she is a Jaina adaptation of the Hindu 
goddess of the same name. But the Jainas have a mythology 
of their own about this goddess, which has very little in 
common with the stories assuciated with her Hindu original. 
Ambika in Jaina iconographic art rides a lion and holds in 
her four hands a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and an 
elephant goad, and she is thus the Jaina opposite of Durga, 
one of whose carly appellations is Ambika; Kugmiandini, 
another name of the Jaina goddess, appears also to have 
heen derived from an epithet of Durga, which is Kusmandi 
or Kusmindé, Sometunes she is shown accompanied by 
seven dancing female figures, and they may be the Jaina 
adaptations of the Saptatatrkas in this context. Padméavatt, 
the Sfisanadevata of the twenty-third Jina Parévanatha, is 
like him associated with snakes, and there is ittle doubt that 
her Hindu counterpart is the folk-goddess Manasa, onc of 
whose names is also PadmavatT or Padma. 


APPENDIX A 
(a) The installation of images 


The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their due 
consecration and installation (miirtti-pratigthd). I give here s 
free translation of the Chapter on Pratimé-pratisthapanam in the 
Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition), 

‘* A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an mage in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (ts top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajila- 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion,—eastern 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern,—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kusa grass; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd- 
sana (a kind of pedestal).* 


1 In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different materials 
out of whieh the images oc meade, ond the different results to be obtemed by 
making and worshipping them: — 


Ayuhivibalajayadd dérumayt mrnmayi fatha pratima | 
Lokahitéya manmmayt seucarat pustida bharats 4 

Rajatamayi kirtttkari praydcirrddhim karots tamramayi | 
Bhilabham tu mahantam sasii pratymathacad lyngam ,, 
Sankapahata pratymad pradhanapurnsam kulam ca ghatayals | 
Svablkiropahala rogdnupadravamsca kgayane kurule |i 


The verses can be translated thug: ‘ Imagea made of wood or clay bring to 
(their worshippers) long life, fortunc, strength and victory; those made of jewels are 
for the good of the people, and the golden ones bring prosperity, Images mede 
of silver bring fame, while those rade of copper cause increase of population. (By 
worshipping) images or Sivalitgas made of stone, (one) obtains extensive plote of 
land, Those images from which nails come out obliquely (Dipala: Sonkuetsryag- 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters: first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plakea, 
aévattha, udumbara, sirisa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadh: water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised, by elephants and bulls, earth from 
mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and paftca- 
gevya are mixed, should be poured; when the image is being 
bathed with the above and with scented water in which gold and 
precious gems are put in, it should be placed with its head 
towards the east; during thts ceremony, tiértya (a kind of musical 
instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and ‘ punydha' 
(‘ auspicious day ') and Veda mantras should be uttered.’ The 
most respected of the Brahmanas should then chant findva 
mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) m the 
eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter; these 
Brahmanas should be honoured with handsome offerings or fees 
(dakgind), The Brahman (.e , the priest) should offer hon to 
fire with the mantra particular to the detty bemg enshrined. Tt 
during the performance of the huma, the fire becomes full of 
smoke, or the flames turn from nght to left or the burning faggots 
emit frequent sparks, then at as not auspicious; it is also 
auspicious, if the priest forgets his mantras, or, (the flames) 
rage backwards. After having bathed the unage and decked it 
with new cloth and ornaments and worshipped it with flowers and 
sandal paste, the priest should lay it down on a well-spread bed, 
When the image has ‘ slept” its full, it should be roused from 


mrgatake hildhahy destroy the chief Clrpala  pradhina purivant ndyahane) ond 
(his) hne, those which have holes au then catse discus citunity and decay. 

Mtpale quotes » passage tom Kasvapa whieh is arnitar tn the last couplet: 
Yara vathuhata si ta pradhanakulanasid Chidrenopuhaia ya tu bahudusahuri 
mata || 

VoThe following phints constitute sartausudht wecording to Utpula: saya, 
Jeyantt, Heanti, jiraputr punarnard, tranu-hidnla, abhaya, ciicambhart maha" 
modé. sehaderi, piirnahesa, satavart. sahisravirga, fahamand The paitcagacyat 
arc cow-dung, weine of the vow. milk, card und darted butter 

Tn performing wtya (dats; and namaltihe foccamonul) piggde, the Yajamfinn, 
after performing aeumana, will think of Vigne after witermy a particular mantra 
(Visnu smarana: ant then “ay Gant Lucrttanye'smin —karmant Pinyahom bhasanto 
brubantu (Jn the acon that should be doue. you kindly way thet the day be 
auspicious ") and the Brabrm picst showd say ‘ Om punydalam ") ( yea, let it be 
euspicigua "}; this is * punytharacana ', : ; ue 
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sleep with songs and dances and should be installed at o time fixed 
by the astrologers. Then after worshipping the image with 
fluwers, garments, sandal paste, and the sounds of conch-shell and 
trumpet, it should be carefully takeu inside the sanctum from 
the pavilion, keeping the temple to the right (préduksginyena). 
After making profuse offerings (to the deity) and honouring the 
Brahmanas and persons assembled there, a piece of gold should 
be put into the mortwe-hole of the pindika (base), and the image 
should be fixed (in its base). The enshriner of the image, by 
honouring specially the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled 
persons and the image-maker or the architect (the word here used 
i» sthapat: explamed by Utpala as vardhaki), enjoys bhas m this 
world and m heaven. Images of Visnu, Sirya, Siva, Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jmas should be installed by a Bhigavata, 
a Maga, a Pisupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Saktv, a Brahmana knowing the Vedas well, a person of the Sikya 
race, a Digambara Jama respectively, according to the different 
rituals prescribed in the different sectanean systems mentioned 
above. he installation of a god (1.e., its nage) is recoramended 
m the bright fortmght im the period of the summer-solstice and 
durmg certam particular positions of the planets and asteriams, 
and m days other than Tuesday and m a time particularly 
auspicious to the donor of the image. I bave given here in brief 
the general and easily practicable rules about the preliminary 
consecration (adhiodsa) and installation (pratisthd) of images. 
In the Sdoitra (séstra), however, preliminary consecration and 
installation (of individual divinities) have been elaborately treated 
(Adhivdsana-sannivesane sdévitre prithageva visturdt).”’ 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter on 
Pratimié-pratisthapanam require notice. In the jnatallation cere- 
mony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance is 
undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism; in the preliminary consecrs- 
tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are tv be uttered and the Vedic 
homa is to be performed. But during the performance of the 
homa, the mantra particular to the deity whose image is bemg 
installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to be done 
by a sectarian initiate according fo the rites prescribed in the 
individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly Vedic 
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and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described by Utpala 
as vaidik vidhdna, while explaining the word sdmdnyam in the 
last verse (Samdnyamavisesam vaidikena vidhdnena). Then 
reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate treatment of the 
same topic in Saura gdstra in which detailed descriptions of rituals 
followed in the installation of different divinities are incorporated." 

The whole of the 19th Vilaésa (named Prdtisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktwvildsa supphes us with an extremely full account of 
Srimartti-pratisthd (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayasirsa Paicardtra and several 
Puriyas. The Samkurgana-kdnda of the Huayasirga Pafncardtra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but 1 1s still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-kdnda in this Paficaratra 
text also contains something on pratistha and compare this with 
the last line of the chapter just quoted) Lastly, notice should be 
taken of the honours to be done to the architect or the sculptor, the 
artist or artists responsible for the construction of the image and 
the building of the temple. Huribhuktivildsa quotes from. various 
texts like the Bhavisyapurdna, Matsyapurdya and the Hayasirsa 
Paficardtra about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to 
the artists by the person who is enshrimmg an image (ef. the 
section on Silpiparitoganam im the 19th Vilasa).? 


(b) Jirnoddhara 


Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometnnes defiled images or other cult 


' Utpala gives two explanations of the Inst line of the laut verse. Tho 
first 18 given above by me, the other is —Athava suptire saviturddstyasya ye adhiva- 
sanu sannitesane prihageva tistarat tacchastre saure bharata ats, 

2 Tato Visnum samaniya sudhautam suparilestam | 

Stimnam pijayet pascad vastiGlankaranddebhih ¢ 

(Bhavisyapurana) 
Aniya lingamarccdm va Alpmak prjayedbudhah | 
Vastrabharanaratnaséca ye ca tatpariwarahah | 
Ksamedhvamis tin briyat yayamano hyatah param ji 
_ (Matsyapurana) 

Pijayttca tu pratimam slpmam tovayel tatak | , 
Gandhapugpadibhurospram tosayed katakadebhsh t 
Sorere’ tha karmmanastasydstasmm kale prthak prthak } 
Ksamipayita tin sarecan priyaprasnena aarevatha it 


(Heyasiréa Pafteargtra) 
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objects by new ones have been regarded from a long fime as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the earliest 
instances of jiryoddhdra, though associated with Buddhism, has 
been recorded in the steatite casket discovered at Shinkot in 
Bajaur territory, 20 mules to the north-west of the confluence of 
the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the borders of the old 
North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of inscriptions are 
engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the establiskment or 
consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the Buddha in the reign of 
Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the donor being a persun named 
Viyakamutra, the apraca-raja (one who has no king as his 
adversary’). The later portion of the record also refers to the 
estallishment of the corporea} rele of the Buddha, and of the bowl, 
but by a person named Vijayamitra, also an apraca-raja and 
evidently a descendant of Viyakamitra, on the 25th day of 
Vaisikha of the 5th regnal year. Thus subsequent epigraph 
revorde—"' This corporeal relic havmg been broken 15 not held in 
worship with zeal. It is decaymg sn course of time, (and) is not 
honoured; (and here) by the offering of alms and water, ancestors 
are no longer propitiated; (and) the receptacle of that (relic) has 
been cast aside. (Now) in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month of Vaisékha, this has been established by 
Vijayamuitra, who has no king as his adversary.’’* ‘Thus, there 
is no doubt about its being a clear case of jirnoddhadra. H. Thsang 
says that ‘‘ in recent times Sasanka, the enemy and oppressor of 
Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed 1ts roots down to 
the water, and burned what remained. A few months afterwards 
Pirnavarma, the last descendant of Adoka on the throne of 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one 
night it became above ten feet high. This king then built round 


1 Ime derive paluga-bhud(r)eo na sakare atrita| sa soriat{(r)kalad{rjens 
fadhro na pimdoyakoyt mitrin gripayat(ri| tasa ye patre apomua| Vagaye 
pamcamaye $1 Ves(s)akh(ricaa mesana droaec-pamcatis(riaye tyo prat(ryithavit (ze 
Vijayemitrena apracarasena Bhag(navaln Sakimugisa samase(y)bydhasa éarica | 

~—lpigrephia Indica, Yo). XXIV, p. 7. The Kharogth: record was edited 
by N. G, Majumdar (ibid., pp. 1-8), who, however, did not notice this aspect of 
‘ the epigraph. 
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it a stone wall 24 feet high '’ (Watters, On Yuan Chiang, Vol. Ti, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Piirnavarmé was nothing but a re-erection. The 
Kild-prakdra was originally erected in the first century Bes 
through the pious zeal and mumficence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indrignmmitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Pirnavarmi’ did was to use the old materialsa—the thabhas 
(pillars), sdeis (joming preces) and ugitisuy (copmg shine), all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuiidimg the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements, 
there are clear structural mdications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gayd and Buddha Gayd, Vol. TL. pp. 12). 1 have 
referred m the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Choufisat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Alhanidevi, the 
queen of the Haihava King Gayakarnadeva, durimg the reign of 
her son Narasuphadeva, mm the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D. 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and siuple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.1). But the characters of the mseriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earher date and thus it 
is clear that they were restored and re-enahrined at a later date,’ 
R. D. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, inade of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no mscription, and the other sextted, mostly carved 
out of a dull greenish yellow ‘sandstone, inscribed with letters 
datable in the 10th century A D, mside the circular temple, that 
‘before the building of the circular temple in the 10th century 
A D., another structure existed on this spot.’ Banerjee thinks it 
extremely probable that the most ancient shrine on the top of 
the hill, on which the cycular temple stands, was erected in the 


Kushan period, and jt eushrined the standing uninscribed images 
of brittle reddish sandatone.? 


_ | Cuntunghem, A.8.R.. Vol 1X, pp U1, 73, Cunningham says, “ the old 
circular wall, with ite insersbed statues, belonged to the 10th century and the 
Cloister with ath roof was the Vorh of Queen Alhon&devi in the 12th century." 


7R Db Bonorjer, Thy Hathayas of Tr, ur and their Monemen 
‘ on ts 
(M.4.8.1., No, 23), pp. 69-70, : A 


t 
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The last few verses of the Pratimdmdnalakganam, being 
edited by me with translation and notes in Appendix B, Part II, 
contain some Interesting details about the replacement of old 
images by new ones, similar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agnipurdna. The detaila, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient Brahma- 
mical and Buddbist images in the Sarnath and Rajshah: Museums 
has convinced me that attempts were sometimes made to restore 
them when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna tells 
us that “ when an inege is slightly damaged, it should never be 
discarded: buf when its arms, hands, feet and legs are severed, 
when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it is gone or 
when it gets disfigured, if is usually to be discarded. If its 
tiugers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend binding 
(repurmg) them."" ? 


tw) The Idevlogy behind the Hindu Images 


It has been shown i Chapter 111 (p. 89) of this book that 
the images used by the Hiadu worshippers in their religious rites 
syinbolised inwu way ther concept about a god or his various 
aspects, and these cult objects were prouarily nothmg but the 
consecrated symbole of the divinities. he VPificaritrims, it is 
true, conceived them as the very auspicions bodies (Sri-vigrahas) 
of their god and his numerous manifestations, but even they 
alyo were fully uware of this character of the 1cons. The Arci 
(divine nuage for worship) was to them one such manifestation, 
and the devout Bhagavatas considered the duly consecrated 
images of their god as so many of Ins Avatiras (incarnatory 
forma). There are mony texts where a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on the ideology behind the individual icons, and the 
Vignudharmottara can he regarded as one such representative 


1 Stlpuratna, Part Uf, p. 206 :- 
Doge laghutare bimbam naira tydjyarn Kaddcana | 
Bahucchede karacchede padecchede tathaiva ca | 
Tathaiva sphufite bhinne yasmin natayave gate | 
Vairipyam jiyate yasya tat tycjyem prayado bhavet i} 
Atgulyadi paricohede bandhanam saa’yate budhaih | 
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text. The observations often made by the Puranakira after 
describing the images of various divinities deal with their real 
character, and are associated with different ideologies underlying 
them. Numerous extracts nay be quoted from tms text by way 
of illustrating this point. but a few alone connected with the 
icons of the Brahmauical trad may serve our purpose here. The 
real nature of Brahmi’s image is delineated in Book ITT, 
Chapter 46 of this Purina. The four faces of the god are 
explained as representing the fonr Vedas, the eastern, southern, 
western and northern characterising respectively the Rgteda, the 
Yajurveda, the Sdmareda and the Atharvareda; his arms are 
taken to symbohse the four major quarters. The water-vessel 
in one of his hands stands for the primeval waters from which 
spring all the movable and smmovable beings, and the rosary im 
another hand of the god indicates eternal Time (Kala): his skin 
garment (he wears the hide of # black antelope) syinbolises 
sacrifice The seven swans drawing Tis chariot (Brahmi is 
described in this text as riding on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans, saplahamse rathe stlitah) stand for the seven worlds.--- 
bhuh, bhuvah, svar, mahah, gana, tapas, and satya (Bk. IU, 
Ch. 46, vv. 818) The transfomnation (rrkrin of the whole 
universe 13 idealised by the conerete form of lord Visnu, the 
Kaustubha jewel on whose breast is nothing but knowledge 
(ifidna), the eanamdla (the long gauand hangmge down from hits 
neck) is the principle which binds the whole universe; hie 
garment stunds for atidyd Gguorance, Wison encompasuns the 
world), and Ins mount Garuda of quek and powerful motion is 
to be known as mind present in all rational beings (Manastu 
Garuda jitcyah sarvcabhitasuriragam). His eight arms stand for 
four major and four mmor quarters, and his four faces (this is an 
evident allusion to the four-faced Calurmirt: of the god, which 
iustrates the concept of the unified primary Vyihas) typify 
knowledge (jidna), strength (bala), aovereignty (aisraryo) and 
power (Sakti). The discus aud the mace in the two hands 
assignable io Vasudeva syrobolise Purusa and Prakpti, the 
ploughshare and pestle in the Sarpkursana hands indicate Time 
and Jeath, the bow and arrow in the Pradyumna hands 
symbolise Yogic fire with which the Yogins hit their supreme 


wy 
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target, and of the sword (Nandaka) and shield in the Aniruddhs 
hands the latter represents the cover of ajfdna (lack of true 
knowledge) necessary for the creation of the world, while the 
former stands for renunciation (vatrdgya) which severs all ties. 
The sage Markandeys narrates to his interlocutor Vajra in this 
manner ‘‘ the form of that formless (Being) with which the 
highest and the most pre-eminent of the universe covers the whole 
of st and also supports if? (..... Tipam sarvajaganmayasya| 
Beam sarirena jagatsamayram bibhartti devah sa jagatpradhénah; 
Bk. III, Ch. 47, vv. 1-18). The five faces of Siva,—Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Téaina represent the five gross 
elements—earth, water, heat, wind and the sky respectively. 
They are also known individually as Mahadeva (eastern), Bhairava 
(southern), Nandivaktra (western), Umiavaktra (northern) and 
Sadisiva (the fifth face on the top known also as Téina). The 
three eyes of the eastern face known as Mahadeva are the sun, 
the moon and the fire........... His ten arins, two being 
allotted to cach face, stand for the ten quarters, and the various 
attributes assigned to the hands also esoterically represent other 
entities, thus the club and the citrus (mdlulufga) m the hands 
allotted to Tshairava, symbolise death and the numerous atoms 
(paramdnatah) which are the ‘ seed’ of the whole world. The 
nlueld and trident m the hands allotted to Nandivaktra face (that 
behind the Mahadeva, the castern or the central face) symbolise 
the unmanifest and manifest (matter—here the text is corrupt); 
the anirror and the lotus assigned to the Uméavaktra (the northern, 
tc., the face on the left of the central Mahadeva face) symbolise 
pure knowledge and renunciation (Adarsam nirmalam jidnan 
vairagyam ca tathotpalam). The matted locks on the head of 
Mabideva represent the Brahmans, the crescent on the forehead 
of the god a known as aearya (divine essence); Vasukt (the 
snake) indicates divine anger which destroys the three worlds. 
The large and spotted tiger-skin (which is worn by Siva) is 
Desire (which is also extensive and variegated), and the bull 
(Siva's mount) 1s the Divine Dharma having four feet (Vrgo'hi 
bhagavén Dharmaseatuspidah prakirttitah). Prakrti which 
brings forth the universe is all white and Mahesvara’s colour is 
likewise all white (Bk. IIT, Ch. 48, vv. 1-19). In moet of the 
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eubsegnent chapters of this section of the Vignudharmettara, the 
descriptions of the concrete forms of the various deities are 
almost invariably accompanied by references to such esoteric 
symbolism underlying them, and the Puranakara thus lays 
emphasis on the fact that what is being worshipped is not what: it 
appears to be, but is something beyond tt 

It may be mentioned here mcidentally thai versen 4-8 of 
Chapter 48, which have just been briefly noticed in connection 
with Siva image and its ideology, supply us mteresting and autho- 
ritative data m support of the {rue mterpretation of the su-called 
Trimirti of Elephanta suggested m Chapter NI (pp. 476-77) 
of this book. The east-facing Mahideva-face is the placid central 
face of the Klephanta sculpline. for the temple faces east and the 
south-facmg Bhairava-fave i the terrific face to the night of thie 
central face, the west-facing Bull-face tNandivaktra, and Nandi 
is bull) should have been on the back of Mahadeva-lice, bat as it 
is a rehevo-sculpture it is mustble But the northern face, ie. 
the one to the left of the central Mahadeva-tace is described am 
the text a» Uiivaktra and thas ifs veal character im definitely 
settled. The fifth tace (.¢. the [sane or Saddsiratace) which 
symbolises ryonta oy ihdéa, was to have heen placed on the top, 
but ax the Ripamandana mforms as thal st cantet be seen even 
hy the yogis (Patcamam ca lathesdénam yuytihdrma pyaquea ran, 


(d) Purdnie Detties in Vedio Terts 


In connection with the descriptions of the cult-tcons in the 
Jast four chapters of this book, reference has offen been made to 
the proble of the first appearance of the individual cult-derties 1 
Vedic or Bralunanical tteratnie The gods and goddesses whose 
linages were made and wos shipped hy diferent sectarian groups of 
people were mostly epic and Purine mn character, though in’ the 
growth and development of the concepts of some 
Brahmanic elements liad played 


be futile to se 


of them, Vedic- 
ah ueaportant part. But it will 
ek for any and every one of these developed yod- 
concepts in the early Vedie or for the matter of th 
Vedic literature. Sometmes the name of 
be identical with that of 4 Ve 


at even in late 
a Purinic deity may 
dic one, but this similarity in name 
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will not mean that they were origmally identical in character. This 
can be demonstrated with the help of the names or epithets of 
two Purinic deities, Ganapati and Nidhipati, the former denoting 
the elephant-headed deity Ganesa and the latter, Kubera, the 
lord of the Yakgas and treasures. The name Ganapati oceurs in 
the Rgveda (II. 2, 23), bui st does not certainly mean in this 
context the Duranic god Ganesu. It has been briefly mentioned 
varher (p. 356) that Vedic Ganapat: denoted Brahmanaspati: in 
this context he was the leader of the groups of the Devas and 
similar other beings belonging to his own order (Gandndm devd- 
digandndm sambandlunam Ganupatim sviydndm patim, Sayana). 
Brahmapaspati was being invoked by the seer in that hymn as 
* Ganapati of the Ganas and the most omniscient among the 
omniscients’ (Gendndm Ganapatim Kavi Kovindm, Séyans 
explams Kaviném as krdnta-darsindm). Nidhipat: does not 
occur in this early Vedic passage, but it. occurs probably for the 
first time in the Vdjasanecyt Sambhitd of the Sukla Yayurveda 
schoul, along with the Ganapati of the Hgvedic passage. The 
whole extract (VS. 23, 19) reads: Gandndm ted Ganapatim 
hacadmahe priggnam ted priyapatim hacdmahe nidhindm tod 
nidhipatim hacdmahe vaso mamal Ahamayéini garbhodama 
toamajdsi garbhadham. But the context m which this invoca- 
lion occurs shows that all these three epithets yanapal:, priyapate 
and ntdhipaii are addressed to the horse killed in the Asvamedha 
sactifice by the chief queen when she lies down with the dead 
horse under cover. The Maitrayaniya Samhita of the Krgna 
Ye;ureceda sehool not only quotes the identical passage, but also 
adds a few words which show that the chief queen of the 
sovereign performing the Asvamedha sacrifice was desirious of 
progeny, virile and powerful, and this part of the sacrifice where 
the mantra is uttered was thought necessary for the fulfilment of 
her desire. Thus, there can be no question of finding in Ganapati 
aud Nidhipati of the Vedic texts even the slightest reference to 
the Puranic gods Ganesa and Kubera. 
Tn at least one late Sambhité text, however, mention is made 
‘of some of Puranic deities and their gdyatri-mantras. The 
_ Maitedyeniya Samhita introduces the Solarudriya text with an 
_ invocation of Garva ( ‘ arrow-wielder ’, one of the nates of Rudra) 
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and addresses him as Siva. Then begin the gdyatri-muntras of 
Puruga-Mahadeva (Rudra), Gurisuta (‘the daughter of the 
mountain '—Gauri), Kumira-Kirttikeya (Skanda), Karita(?)- 
Hastimukha (Danti, t.e., Ganeds with the head of a tusker), 
Caturmukha-Padmasana (Brahma), Nesgava-Narayapa (Vignu), 
Bhiskara-Prabhakara (Bhanu—Sun god), Somarijs-Mahariya 
(Candra—Moon god), Jvalana—Vaiévinara (Vahni—Fire god), 
Tyajapa (? Japa)—Mahajapa (Dhyana), Param&tmi-Vainateva 
(Srsti). In this curious assortment of deities, we not only find 
the names of the Brahmanical triad of the Purime times and 
those of Siva’s consort and their two sons Warttikeya and 
Ganesa, but also the names of Sarya, Candra and even of Meditation 
or concentration (personified), and the Paramatiman, — the 
Supreme Soul.’ We do not fail to find even some iconographic 
traits of two at least of these concrete divinities, v7z.. Ganapati 
(described here as kardta, te., ‘one with the cheek of an 
elephant,’ hastimukha, ‘one having the face of an elephant’ ), 
and danfi, ‘one with tusks', and Brahma (described here as 
Caturmukha) four-faced, and Padmifisana, seated on a_ lotus, 
But there can be no dvubt that this section at least of the 
Sanhité in very late on account of sts conlamng these gdyatri- 
mantras which bring it in hne with the tenth Prapathaka of the 
Pattiriya Aranyaha, It should also be noted m this connection 
that the T'aitteriya Samhita and the Vdyjasaneyi Samhita which 
also contain the Satarudriya passage do not contain this introduc- 
tory portion. The first Anuvika of the Tenth Prapithaka of 
the Tuittiriya Aranyaka after quoting some extracts from Vedic 
and Upanigadic texts gives us the gdyatri-maniras of Puraga- 
Sa hasrikga-Mahideva-Rudra, Puruga-Mahadeva-Rudra, Puruga- 


' My attention wos diawo to this paxsuge by Gaannaih Seater 
of the Sankt College, Caleutta, A few extracts may be yuotad from this 
introductory passage: Derandm ca rgindin edsuranam ca pireajam| Mahaderem 
sahasraksam Stvamavahayamyaham. |, Tat-Purustya vedmahe Mah@deraya dhimahi ! 
Tanno Hudrah pracadayat, Tad Gangaucydya tidmahe Grrsutiya dhimahi | 
Tan-no Gauri pracodayat ' Tat-Kumardya vidmahe Kérttskeyiya dhimahi| Tan. 
nah Skandah pracodayat', Tat Larataya (This should be karefaya meaning ‘ one 
having the cheek of an elephant ') sidmahe hastemukhaya dhimahi! Tanne Dantt 
pracodaylt | Tae-Caturmukhaya vidmahe Padmasandya dhimahs! Tanno Brahma 
pracodayat | = Tat-Kesavaya vidinahe Nérayanaya  dhimehe | " Ten-no Vignuh 
pracndayat |, 
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Vakratunda-Danti (Ganega with his sinuous elephant-trunk), 
Puruga-Cakratupda--Nandi (perhaps the bull-form of Sivs), 
Puruga-Mahasena-Sanniukha (Kumiara-Karitikeya), Purvga- 
Suvarnapaksa-Gaeruda, Vedatinana-Hiranyagarbha-Brahma, 
Niréyana-Vasudeva-Visnu, Vajranakha-'liksnadamstra-Narasimha, 
Bhaskara-Mahiadyutikara-Aditya, Vaitvinara-Lalola-Agni, and 
Katyayana (i)—Kanyikumari-Durgi (X. 1, 5-7). In the 16th 
section of the same Anuvaksa occurs this three-line verse which 
contains the names of all these 12 deities whose gdyatris have been 
recited :-— 

Rudro Rudrasca Dantiica Nandith Sanmukha eva ca} 

Garudo Brahma-Visnusca Narasimhasthaita ca} 

Adityoqnisca Durgisea kramena drddasanibhasi|| 
If we compare these two lists, one from the Martréyaniya 
Samhitd and the other from the Tatttiriya Aranyuha, we find much 
that 93 common to both. But the Aranyaka text leaves out more 
abstract entities lke Dhydua and Parandiina, aud even a 
concrete one like Candta, and brings in new concrete ones like 
Nandi, Garuda and Narasimha, changes some epithets and counts 
Mahideva-Rudra iwice; thus, Hustrmuhha is replaced by 
Vakratunda, Kuméara-Kartttkeya-Skanda by Purusa-Mahasena- 
Sanmukha, Ceturmukha-Padurisana-Brahmai by Veditmana 
(should if be Veddnana?)—Uiranvagarbha-Bralina (4?), Keégava- 
(Narayana-Visnu) by Nariyana-Vasudeva-Visnu, Bhiaskara- 
Prabhékara-Bhinu by  Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditva, — etc. 
Another feature of the Aranyeka text is that more 
iconographic traits are »ncorporated here in the descriptive epithets 
of these deities. The Mahdndrayana Upanisad, much 
later in point of date than the two texts mentioned above, 
not only contains almost everything of this nature found m 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka, but has also some additional mantras like 
those of Mahadurgi, Bhagavati, Gauri, Sirya, Bhanu, etc., which 
are nothing but different aspects of the same deity (Mahadurga, 
Bhagavati and Gauri are epithets of Durgi, and Sirya, Bhanu, etc., 
of Aditya, etc.). The iconography of many of these concrete god- 
concepts is also much developed in this late text (Mahdndrdyana 
Upanisad, IV. 1-18). The picture that is presented in these late 
Vedic texts, however, leaves little doubt that the religious outlook 
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of the Hindus of this period had undergone a great deal of trans. 
formation, and the Laukiks Devatis (cf. Patafijali’s statement 
about the two types of deities quoted in Chapter IX of this book) 
had taken predominance over the Vaidika ones. 
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wreat | Sater yareraTy orate | 
Fare HrareTAITH HMATT 12 RU 
arforerg, ofeorrereageeraracisy mitt fare: 
aren 3 Prrenifin qeqeg faerfereqeat: evil 
arey abahrad dea deat afro | 
drat aafaediot ofcorerfanfa. dar 24 
aera grey ea gearardt 7 TTATTT | 
artearenarat TTT ETAATATT eH 

Be aT vureagye feafrere oe | 
mrrefred aay toed a raat gol 
arem dtat yz qaqa a oat frarrary set 
rare wafcorey sehr sarge erat utc 
arecterrentaitar. Tare ry: ao aeheT 

H AGAANTT HS HATS OKA AT. 12 
ay sore: sersgdaiprgy ss Te: | 
TTTATATATT mae fefeags at non 
TEM wfungaqearary Frere IT 
wer gq aa Fagor ofomera Prafirat. ver uz 
wet 7 aa agra pes gy ofog: | 
faget agers wey farey aarfzfe. 221 
sfecerea fager aaitareagqaar oft 
THE TAT TT AMT WaT a 
searizag faqat anitraa aeaqqfeneg: | 
PTT: TST ATT ES HET ITE PH UV 
wsraal sen ageraly war wage a1 

ag Tetaeton wirarg aR ATTA RU 
gree argye aftorere srearaged 1 
fae HIG TSR ae seg ue 
cay i wea weft meqqeegha | 
ar Fer wearer eas gz THAT ut 
TaaTAy SS: Tare eafeafaferty: erat: | 
mentor sed aati eaeSAT RII 
TITET MSE: HTT | 

ahr sarperr afeieer aferar wate eit 
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amereenrray wrat afore athefe: wef frerz i 
STAATEATTRT: TATA TAT: 113 0 14 
araiceqay wraieegay fay wr ar fas: | 
sfracarfegeraent: srepaaferafeicep: 113 eu 
aaa: HTT: TTL: | 
goeafadeare frrarercereieage: 11331 
eyrerrcaire fire: wifareererdaz: | 
armate ot arieeqrerfey way RR 

aa 4 aaqatreofe enfies wal werrerarr: | 
eferrared at ay aT TH TAN 
farorer x sifeareet aferorgectioncey erga: | 
va faont: sfrat seer: afafreefg: 1341 
aera sorfortefresrerrrer weter: 1 

fase Freee ergpeeyorrerdttcaay 113 ki 
vata Beat ad} awtagertted | 
sfedferranrecy athafcate staged 1130011 
Seat TELAT aT ATE TAT AEH HTT | 
arent aferrored aeafeorergy 1 1321 

AAS YANT: SUCH WET | 
TCIITRT: THAT: ATAYATET FSU 
TR TEA: WATT, FETT | 

aaa: ferdt + ara azafafeterefceat voi 
WE HVCHCITTS: THEMTTTCTET | 

were: HATceT: ferret afeger ie Lu 
yroeraerareny fart Heer aererioreay 
facdyworeded qiaafy erat Pray eR 
ara: fredegeet qeermistin wz actratt weaty 
qe wa: fare arared at fafegendy neti 
rofgracace: create: gare heres | 
qarearefaee: fare wae wate sz: ven 
arartoraarg: atacaneg: wereeryferes | 
fearon erates areaiget aa: vgn 
Arereorewrgrenesaite Weak TT: | 
geaigtrerts ye srergey araq ven 
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favre: SHNTRy aTPHA TET TREAT | 
greegiaqaar. ermal fergrga: vel! 
SATS: FHTHLT- TTTATe: | 
CASTSTATTTSTT FY! LTH: WC 
arear J sara Agar eeITaifew ar AeA | 
aagivera way Prager at ys! 
Toa ST HTATTTTAT HT: | 
arreatracat eerrrefarren. SUTFTATT 114011 
wee | aererat weafroraa fateeray wel: 1 
ararerrar seat aferorfarrerr Fegrreeary. 11% 211 
reeaneagen wife Frama gfe: 1 
aaararead Yaya ATER cay 14 2h 
fryer qeafefis deters aq frat frase 
qe qeagqea met ererfn eaAT: UK 
waearatrent aed ¢ frftearers | 
Tease sar arate: fairer 14 si 
eared aeeq oredfadrt eer area | 

wey ad waren fares ae ksi 
arp: ween: SHTTAeATTETHTT A. | 
Rpasearest Arar eT ATT. 114 E11 

SR TAT aT SsLT TTATHT: | 
TATE: HIT arafelear Fae Hfer. sit 
(srerfrt cope: TeFTHSC: HoTTAT EIT | 
warren fawaeraee afloaeraray 14211) 


TRANSLATION WITH Nutes 


L4- A very fine mote visible im the sunbeam filtermg 
through a lathee 1 known as paramdnu, and it 1s the first (the 
lowest unit) in all measurements. A rajas (a speck of dust) is 
made up of eight such paramdnus; a balagra (the tip of one single 
hair), a liksd (the egg of a louse), a yuka (4 louse), a yava (barley- 
corn), and an avgula are each made up of eight units of its 
preceding object, a bdldgra measuring the same as eight particles 
of dust. The height of the pedestal of the image should be three 
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paris of the height of the shrine-door less the eighth part, when 
the latter is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. The face (of an image) should 
be twelve ({arigulas) wide and long according to its own angula; 
but Nagnajit says that the (face) length is fourteen (angelas), and 
it is the Dravida (type of measurement). 

5: The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
aiigulas (in length); the jaws are 2 argulus each (in width) and the 
chin as 2 aiagulas wide." 

6: The forehead 13 8 aihgulas in its width; ihe 
temples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, 1.¢., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas.? The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

7: ‘The upper margin of the ear should be made in the 
same line with the eye-brow and should be 44 a/gulas distant 
(from the latter); the ear-hole and the raised part near it are in the 
saine line with the extreme corner of the eye.* 

S: Vasigtha says that (the space) between the 
extreme corner of the eye and ear-hole (near it) 1s 4 argulas.‘ 
‘rhe lower lip is 1 aigula wide, the upper being its half. 

4: The gocchd (go, 1.e., the short dimple between 
the centre of the upper lip and the nasal septum) 1s 4 argula (in 
width), the mouth being 4 aigulas in length. When the latter is 
closed, it is 1§ angulas in width, it bemg 3 argulas wide (m the 
middie), when open. 


1 In the Tastiietya Upantad (1. 3), the worde utiaralenu and adharthana 
occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. Utpala comments on the 
Brheteamhitad passage as hanuni dee dve angule co visirte| Mukhagalasandht 
hanuni, §0, according to him, ‘the placo where the face aud the neck join 33 
the hanu '; Hao translates the word as chin in lie Télamdna, p. 77. 

2 The sonkkas, ic., the temples are 4 angules when taken downwards. 
Ctpele comments on the passage thus: Satkhau colurehguideadhabhagay dirghan 
hdryau yatak sankhddho gaydabhaga ucyatc. 

3% Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole i in the same 
line with the rheum of the eye; his words ore: Sukumirakam ca harnaérotah- 
samipe unnate mérgasiannctraprabandhasamam |...Netraprabondhesabdens pradit- 
fikocyate. Kern wrongly quotes the last pari of this commentary as pramiipkocyate 
W.R.A.S., 1878, p, 924 and n. 1). 

4 Vasigths as quoted by Utpala: Karnenetrdntaram yacca tadvindyéccatur- 
gtgelam, There is a alip in Kern's translation of the line in the Brhatsambeta; 
he puts ‘ the epace betwoen the extreme eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ' (J.R.A.8., 
1878, p. 994). 
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10: The nostrils are 8 angulas in extent; at their end risés 
the nose 9 digulas in leight. The intervening space between the 
two eyés is 4 dagulas." 

11: The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 
@ aigulas, the ball of the eyes being 4 of the same. The vision of 
the pupil is 4 (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 
1 atigula.? 

12: The lbne of the eye-brows (extending from one 
extremity to the other) measures 10 aigqulas, its width being only 
gan angula. (The interstice) between the two eye-hrows (not their 
line) is 2 avigulas, (each) brow bemg 4 argulas in length. 

13: The has-lme (1.c., the line on the forehead from 
which the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal m 
extent to (the length of) the jomt eve-brows (1.¢.. 10 angulas), 
its thickness being § an avgula. At the end of the eyes must be 
delineated kuraviraka (1.e., the mner corner) 1 agila in 
measurement.° 

14: The head 15 32 aigulay m circumference and 14 in tts 
extent (apparent width). In pictorwl representattons. 12 aiigulas 
(only of the $2) are shown, 20 aigulas mvisible.* 

15: The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 atigulas nm length, as it is said bs Nagnajit." The 
neck is 10 ajigulas wide, and 21 aigulas in circunference. 


' This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, not the inside 
corners of the eyes; the distance between the latler 15 1 angula (netréntare "agule 
qheyo, Pratimalakganam, vy. 10). 

. : Utpala explains drkidra as madhyavarttant humdrt. Kern remarka that 

this is might if we take kumdéri or kanintkd m the sense af the pupil's innermost 
part, cf. Sosruta, ri. p. 803,.' Ho further says that ‘it must be tsken into 
Recount that the vision in the pupil requires a larger incasute an aculpture than in 
nature", J-R.AS , 1878, p. O24, f. n. 2. 

; Utpala saya karaviraham disikets prosiddham. But Kern remarks that 
‘the inner corner, karavireka 1« also called miishika in 8 quotation from Kaéyope ‘ 

. yope 

WR A &. 1875, p. 825, f. n. 1); but evidently dusika 15 the correct form. 

‘ This 1s interesting. Tn pictures only the front of the head js shown, tho 
deity being represented frontally. Bat in rebevo Tepresentations, greater or 
oe of - gitth of the head is to be shown, according to the nature of 

e reve, in sculplures fully in the round, how i i 
oe aver, the whole of the periphery is 

* Utpala comments: Mukhom dirgham caturdasangulini kesarekha dee 


atgule evam godasa| Taitha ca Ne na fit a kes fi 
i gnajit| Deyorgula kesarekhaivam mukhays 


\ 
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16: From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it ia 12 atgules; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
suas; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penia (eiz., the root of the penis). 

17: The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 afgulas and the feet are the same (in height);' 
the great tues are J aiigulas long. and § atgulas in circumference. 

18, The feet are 12 argulas im length and 6 in breadth: 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19. The rest of the tves should be made less by one-eighth, 
in sitecession. Tt as suid that the height (elevation) of the great 
foe is V1 angula. 

20: Those well-versed i the knowledge (of pratimid- 
laksayu) say that the natl of the great toe is } angula; the nails of 
the other toes are less by 4 aigula im succession, or a little less. 

2430 The cireunierence of the extreme top of the shanks 16 
said to be Lt agulas Jong and 5 broad; in its muddle, it 1 
7 anqulas wide and 3 tunes 7 (t.e., 21) im circuit. 

22. ‘The knees in their middle are & atgulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times & (24) bemg the girth, The thighs in_ their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (i.¢.. 28 aigulas). 

23. The Inp is 18 atgulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel ws 1 atgula in depth ax well ag in extent. 

24: The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel 1) 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 argulas; 6 such Ingher up tn an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pris,? 


1 Jénukapicche is explained by Utpela na the sume as ekkalaka (7) as is 
well known to the people (jinukapioche...ye ca loke ekkalake its prasiddhe), Kern's 
quotation froma the commentatar is faulty; he writes, ' sanulkapstthe {aic.) ye loke 
ookkahke iti prasiddhe, Thia cakhalikem or cakkalka lonks hike a Prikyt form 
ot the diminutive of cakra, ‘dise’ He translates the word as ‘ mstepa '; but 
evidenily the author refers to the measurement of the knee-rap or the patella, 

# Utpals expressly tells us ‘ Sionayoriirdheam tiryah kried gadahgulehe kakeys 
Lirye *. 
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25: The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length); the upper arm is 6 
atigulas mn width and the lower arm 4. 

96: The cireumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 wfgulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explamed by Utpala 
as prakosthapradesa) being 12. The palm is 6 argulas broad 
and 7 long. 

27: The middle finger is 5 atigulas (long), the forefinger 
ig half a joint (or digit) smaller; the rmg-finger 18 like the latter, 
and the little finger 1s less than the rnug-finger by a whole digit. 

2&8: The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail os the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29: ‘An image should be represented im such a way that 
its equipment, dress, ornaments and ontward form he in 
agreement with the country. By possessing the required 
characteristics an idol, by its very presence, bestows prosperity 
(Kern). 

30: (The images of) Rama, the son of Dadsaratha, and 
Bali, the son of Virocana, (should measuie) [20 (agua): (the 
rest, the three other groups of images), each measurmg 12 
fatigulas) less than its preceding one, should constitute respectively 
the chief, the middlmg and the Jowest (varioty,—pravara, sama 
and nyiina being 108, 96 and 84 aigulas in their respective 
measurements of height) 

31-5: The worshupful god Viguu may be represented 
either ag eight-armed, four-armed and {wo-anned. his breast 
should be marked with (the auspicious sign) Srivatsa, and he 
adorned with Kaustubha gem. He should be yellowish green in 
colour like the lin blossom, be clad im a yellow garment, ond 
should have a serene expression; he should wear ear-rings and a 
topped crown (kirita), and his neck, chest, shoulders and arms 
should be thick (1.,, full and fleshy). (The eight-armed god) 
should show in his mght hands a sword, a mace, an arrow and 
abhayamudra, wlile his left hands should hold a bow, a shield, 
while his a ee ee mere ead makes, 

‘ 8 should hold a conch-shell and a discus. The 
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right hand of the two-armed god is in the abheya pose, the left 
one holding a conch-shell; in this manner the image of Vignu 
should be made by those who desire prosperity. 

36: Bualadeva should hold a ploughshare in his hand, and 
his eyes should be made rolling (unsteady, through excessive) 
drink; he should wear a single ear-ring, and his complexion should 
be fair hke a conch-shell, the moon or a lotus stalk. 

37-9: The goddess Kkanamsi should be made between 
Baladeva and Krena; her left hand should rest on her hip, while 
the other (t.c., the right hand) should hold a lotus. If she is to 
be made four-armed, then » book and a lotus are to be placed in 
ber left bands, while on the mght she is to confer a boon on the 
supplicants with one hand, her other hand holding a rosary. An 
eight-armed Hkanamsa should hold in her left hands a water- 
vessel, a bow, a lotus and a book, her right hands showing a 
varadamudrd, an arrow, a mirror and a rosary. 

40: Simba is shown with » mace in his hand, and 
handsome Pradvunua holds a bow; their wives should be made 
(placed by their side) holdmg a shicld and a sword. 

41: Brahind is four-faced, seated on a lolus-seat holding 
a water-vessel in (one of his) hands. Skanda leoks boy-like, 
holds a spear aud has a peacock for his ensign. 

42: Indra has a white four-tusked elephant (for Jus 
mount) and a thunderbolt in bis hand; another cognisance is his 
third eye placed horizontally an his forehead. 

43: Siva has a crescent ov his head, a bull for ensign, and 
a third eye shown ‘ertically (on Ins forehead); his two hands 
(should hold) a trident und a bow named pimdka, or his left side 
inay consist of the half-part of the daughter of the mountain 
(Parvati; Utpalu describes this type of Siva mage as Ardha- 
gauriévara which is the same as Ardbanariévara). 

44: Buddha, as if he were the father of mankind, should 
be represented with a placid countenunce, seated on w lotus seat, 
with the palms and soles bearing lotus marks and very short hair 
{sunica-keéah; a variant reading is sunitakesdh which would 
mean ‘ well-arranged,’—perhaps referring to the ‘ short curls on 
the Buddbs-head turning from left to right, dekginavartamurdhaja, 
& characteristic sign of Buddha). 
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_ 45: Bhe god of the Arhats (the Jamas; t.c., any of the 
24 Tirthamkeras) should be shown nude young and beautiful in 
appearance, with a tranquil expression and arms reaching down 
to the knees; bis breast should have the (auspicious) Srivatea 
‘ mark, 

46-8: ‘The nose, forehead, lower leg, thigh, cheek and 
breast of the Sun god should be raised (tall, full and fleshy); the 
god should be clad in the dress of the Northerners, (his body in 
this way) bemg covered from the fect up to the breast. Wearing 
a crown he should hold two lotux flowers by their stalks: his face 
should be adorned with ear-rings, he should have a long necklave 
and a girdle (riyahgu, the Sanskritieed form of the Tranian 
atwiyaonghen) round his waist. Sun god when made with a body 
covered by a corslet, a complexion far like the inside of the 
white water-lily, a stuilug and placid face, and a halo brilhant 
on account of the gens, bestuwy good to his maker. 

49-52: An image (of Sirya whieh is one cubit high as 
beneficial; one measurmg two cubits m heght brings wealth, 
and images of thiee and four culits promote peace and abuudance 
respectively. Such a Siirya image, if endowed with excesxive 
limbs bodes petul from: the monarch tor ts maker, as one with 
undersized limbs causes iufirturty to hua, one with a thin belly 
or avother that ts lean biings danger trom famme or loss of 
wealth. One bavmg abrasion on its body indicates the maker's 
death by the sword, o Sun image leanmg to the left destrovp the 
maker's wife, as one hending to the rghit, bis life. Such an nnage 
if its eyes are turned upwards eanses blindness and af its eves are 
downeast brings anxiety, these good and evil tokens, as told in 
respect to the Sun god's unage, ate appheable to the images (of 
other deities). 

58-42 The periphery of the cirenlar tie., the topmost) 
portion of the Sivaltiga bemg measured lengthwise, it (the whole 
of the shaft) should be divided into three parts; the lowermost 
part should be square, the middle part octagonal and the rest 
(.e., the topmost part) cylmdrical, The square section (should 
be put) into the hole sn the ground, the middle one mto the hole 
eat ee ea, and the height of the visible (i.c., the 

jundrical) section from the pedestal-hole should be 


‘ 
’ 4 
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equal fo its periphery (Utpala'’s commentary on a part of this 
passage seems to me to be a bit confused; thus his comment 
svabhrdt pithavivardt samantatah saredsu dikgu pithikd 
dréyocchrdyeya samd kdryyd, etc. on the last line of verse 54 
is not quite clear). 

55: A Givaluiga which 35 lean aud (disproportionately) 
long brings devastation to the country (of its origin), and one 
which is shorn of its sides causes destruction to the town; one 
on the top of which ts a hole brings ruin (to the master). 

5: The Mothers (Divine Mathers) should be made with 
the forms and cogimsances of the imdividual gods whom they are 
named after, Revantu should be riding on horsehack with 
afendants engaged m the sport of huntiug. 

97: Yama wih a club in his hand rides on a buffalo: 
Varuna holding a neose mdes on a swan Kubera riding on a 
man is pot-bellied and wears a crown (placed aslant) on the left 
fof Ins head). 


f58. The lord of the Pranathas (i.c.. Ganega), elephant- 
faced and pot-bellied, should hold a hatchet (in his band): one- 
toothed, he should (also) hold the green roof of a radish. |! 


1 'Phis vonpleé is net found in most of the mannecripts of the Brhatsamliid ; 
Korn anggeats that uf is an interpolation, though he inmctudes it within parcnthesis 
in Chapter 58 of his edition (Sudhakar Pvived: leaves it out). Utpala who quotes 
a tony extract from Kasvapa in the end of bis emmmentary on the Chapter on 
Pratimélakeapom (Brhatsanihtta, Ch, 67 in Dyideds's Edxtion, and Ch 68 in the 
Bibhotheca Indica Fditios by Kern) begins st with a couplet dexeribing an image 
of Ganapati in the manner: Bhedanatro gayamakhascalurbahur Vinadyahah | 
KLambodarah sthiladcha netratrayaeibhigiak «The extract from Kédyapa then 
contains the descriptions of the images of Vitasté (she ts described m only one 
Insnuscrip! probably coped in Kashmir), Brahma. Vieni, Narasimha, Varaha, 
Siva, Candiki, Akanda, Birya, Arévata, Indra amd Saci with somo observations on 
imagen in general. 

The first 98 verses of this chapter from Arhateamdutd deal with iconometry. 
They appear to deal mainly wilh unages measuring 108 anguias, incidentally 
referring to a few which mengure 120 avgulas. The Pratimdnalakganam text which 
is being edted nest with trane’ahon apd notes 1s a representative specimen of 
sinilar teats of the leter period. 11 g'v2: wa niany variekea of measarement im red 
pect of imagea auch an nevutdle, astatéla, saplatéla, otc. Tt rust be noted, however, 
that it gives the honaur ef precedence only to the navatala amages, 1.¢., those which 
mieasure 108 fo terms of their own ahgula (suairatgeta pramanail). 
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Urfererrerrrer eg ae] 


arate atearetseay TAT | 

ort sea fata: aire ory 
age tar foedieer TaEAT | 

ae wafers SqreatorerreTeTeT 2A 
grange fs cress faafadate 3 
sayasaaa ers Wee BHT Ns 
qeeart wpa areas frat TAT | 
aay sreanat wa farenferer: uve 
wranrgrary arndfate aay 
ware feaata aaefrat ta, 40 
afeefsaqrerary fears verarre: | 
wHTe qa Heaifeeares ada set 
ware Tara (Aa) anvesa frosts 
mary siege TeaererEd eat ive 

ary or fader gq qaraadt wa 
ASAT H MEY BrToVvHyTA Ty C11 
WARS a any forsfrs 
aguiatt arrat eae feast ei 
was feeder ardentrert ya 1 
HTT Hee Bear Tat farses yon 
aaTETT Te Hea ast ae seas: | 
SAUTE BAT aaa BTMTTT. ek 
fete itames eae satrag 1 
ay ors farters sere ferry een 
fratart @ wereea fue qa | 
favet frraete anfemarr geet 123i 
feaaerrafaerret Pere ade eq 1 
YS oedites ware (arate) wary vt 
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aaty feat qe aaqe wasay 1 

etree Frere caret wagner Gara 84 
af arererrecae forgritead severe | 
FeryOT TATRA RETA TR TAT 118 EH 

ays frre ear aera Tee 

Tees HTH FTTAUS TIT 11 Lott 
forarary fost wreat stro acetate ferrari 
aT(T)t Were goa facarary wT ecu 
front read wed faratersy ereaqz 
aanet arg ores fefeafreney eratq ute 
aye Fapy fredareer gat cert 
gales wartied det wear e AIT HRM! 
aatdarat wien ararefrceteser | 

are fart treraeeg Pram: 18H 
Maer Ta TAT ATS wT | 

wea ara Hatefea aroaiferery 12 
FAIS TATA STAT (MNT) TOT! 
HUT F BS AF TAT I Ta 
eat ary ofeentt dhieq ware ert 
qsae. wifreEre ane ofratfery uae 
afew ary Tere, aeat mH (?) WAT 
A wer water: seleeal (eed eq frere nV 
freq oni arate ofeorey 
watieearst iarrerorefey UB EH 
HURTS TRS A: | 

AAAI YS TS Boreer s FAT: UU 
ter aateied atee afore 
TSS wae Preperechyeat: 12<11 
an feqaercer aried taal: TAT! 
qewoht orcas TATT ATTTT Us 
ater wien agi recy: 

gear perry ada TRATETT UR o1t 
fers qeProerd darrerts 71 
CEAMTTAT MALS AHRENS NTT (13 Fit 
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Frqerat wert weieq aieadiry 

TAT SEARATT THEO BTTa TAT ARH 
afeaise serara: gfewdy ar farcreg: | 
frdey fafresta Ue Mars TURN 
aera fed ader anfee aa 
warart waver a ar ae arse zeit 
fafeaerafad goatee zd war (eae) faz | 
wT Fee Be ares forrwag TRI 
wey ae a deary ger: oftatae 
TTT VATA ATT HATITL 113 G1 
ferent arhryedat faq areaee: | 

aPatt arog fireaerrtsey feet AAT 39H 
feareamittel TARMATAT Ty 
wrarseate setts arate TTT usu 
warty wreaear ge AT 

way ares feet ane (siarT)waa a) 
arrpeafrenrferares. weEe: 1281 

Fa CSy Fe Hah RaesaTeTT I 
CENTS PATTTG HET 11°60 4) 

fare Tae ge fiers arise | 
Prernfrer acteqr efermradersear e911 
RT art ere Ferg aT oH 
Remaery mgd frqet aarrt eF 
{arr orehey cere aay 

ag West erret wag Tastee e311 
Prats aedteheg araeit mecrerrge fs: | 
Huafeng ss gee se ehyat uess 
AENATAT wanda dat saraifiranr gy fe: 

état weer favor were safer v4 
HF FT ferent werd gar za 
arene fede reroey THAT SE) 
wat arert Heat acamtay ated | 
sires aril. aru: TATE MET 101) 
TeTHTOT aeftarinabeR TTY yy 
THM Teoria ncn 
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ae SEP qer) wher qe asew wey 
ay crcaenral: eqciertisg sow way uve 
WH aE SS carat Fras 
gafrarrgennes qaedier yaAaT 14011 
earyord aa facta vatadriire a) 
YOST BCH TATA: 14 LH 

ate qsary es Heaterday eeTz | 

qe eas geatesatelren fray 1421 
Rete saemnis saat Tae | 

Wy Ts sag aay we caferegueey 431 
mor arreare Haare at TI 

frye sa (at)arares gaffe aaah va 4H 
aired ares at HT 
fefareqedtiet orgndhh weer 44 
arty feret erat qemaeret eal 

fancl orferat wat cesfaranerefe 114 «01 
ate (fe) wary s frebnaay wergeeq 
aguhit creer rare fata non 

wer afaer dat wer frets 71 
wfenrrearat drat sai aftedh yc 

Ty ser y frente ware ger Sper 

Ty Sway areat Part WaT Uy su 
yaar) varat frzde arar (at)ecaaerar 1 
THATS PAA HAT ATA Kol 
areqerederr oper: seater: | 
GATSTATHTL TRSTINT HTT 1G tt 
WERT Te TT: Teather: | 

Trey qreett wready TRTETTT TAT HAT: 114 U1 
FANT waawits yg KAT! 
qafracy oe to farce: sforeees | 

Tranengy fofrearcirry afcrere 11631 
sadttieafiara fee feor gt 
sateatcew geafeafoortas afar evn 
TREMAINE C SH 
eafacwrenaret seeet ferret wit edt 
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geaee weatearel TT: THATS: | 
area frceara: wfeterrrerryy fe: 18 G1! 
Tees T TARAS wR Le. | 
were frre frearizeareay ofier: ng! 
wae ata see Pry way 
TAPS ara aes ay Faas gen 
qsse: wtdtreanra wate saifeayt 
qss(q%s ae ae geal, Rae qeaasfeaat e811 
we a faftemr ofer: qeatqenaefead: | 
assert wary farendaq Tega FET 90K 
ARTETA FEHHA TTS | 
aerrentrare TAIT AAT NO 
TATA TH errrarerashrng ag: | 
drefarardaad sercearrd afraey esi 
freer He Trarerfssy | 

HAM Sere FT aad zea: (sanfar) fay 3h 
FFA At AAA MIT AEST: THT. 
ratte ateat wafaferd wer svi 
Woe fagena yfre aeasaz | 

qt sfererardt aetaerndaneet 94 
weaaret fay qeceg qirage | 
wirermafarivaia gfefieer ki 
qe @ waeel atefrer vars | 
geraiat waar AaerrraE Tei 
gfarett cremrg: eardiar faearedtdat: | 
Re WA HeMY ararétat wt AAs. 9c 
aaaheqeiera gerry | 

aenedt aeearet + Sereredy ada gt esi 
craferighetca: sfeaiae | 

frergfa weet were war HA Coll 
Beer ware aed: care eee: | 

WaT BENT Ae afer Fey fe: nea 
Tere (rT) wereter sreprtrarfrene | 

7 ReRT wrereter: fare: aber arferer nc 
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mY: See eerste aferpferrereaay 1 
way fear weratar geet qrat @ staat ica 


wal g car agave drarat (taker) wer ay 
wfer xreyee green meqrat faraferer 1c! 
qearoararsene F st eat arate: | 
array wa ee geval Seay: | 
ALTA WHIT TASTY NC 
WR TAMAS ETT ST I 
wieasa sarqnrianeanitizafate cg 
ere (") amex wear (grate) edt wart qe: | 
1a wane HoT (Te T Tene Feat) 
Re THRE Cll 
aay faerete ae Tarereach 
( fretay fret asta ay TERA) 
aaa Rand & tierra frdhar ccs 
TAFT & Hea (Haig) Ae ywKeT STAT | 
wet fearg et geaige tereat Set csi 
arta arg et tae foodrer fang er 
THE T OAS Seated wert ay nso 
wear (Heatq) freargq este fiefs ofereser | 
THaTE WA Te Pry yeas wag uc et 
VES areas wee ane TdT 7 
arrears Ts fafery Worry uc8 
Hee THATS KAT Pry way 
aaa Pry Hea ay ST Tas TSA 
ays STA FT wett T 
qarararfaw yrateeaqhtege way 1<¥i 
afe @aheerorreearery | 


MUTT: AEA BTA ATT | 
aero areredtey (fret) Faresa Te TTY 
(Barates wererz) syn 
 Rererert cart sft ery 
Trem afg faster qe eaatewer g 18k 
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shat ang ot gti 8% (a) fer FAT 

asitewer avai ShraaTy_A TAT Rott 

ae aaTar Fagniew area} aM 

froere Fame HeaTTTR YH PANT SCA 

arn te TT TMATTTTT: | 

oat seas dhiry conten aa: 188i 

Tay saa Feaidiaferarw | 

vedas Tae HAA Zooks 

weary oa fernrat (feevia)ag ta TaTy_BT | 

wag: waeSse SAS TH Xo L 

werare.s (') at (fz) aie verter sefiret y 

aera (Masta) srraaearire (az) | 

aarfcet cadrat erate seeder tol 

aaa: araents facattr Sarl a | 

faverd weal fryer afwaeeq nto 

TeHS TAG FT HATETTTT FI 

fase framed a gal J Weergw eq eow 

weg senlearary (sary vente) Hess TERT | 

sereg wate ares TTT (A) LOK 

OTH ATS (ET TITY) HRT TG ATG PAT 

feworaty e oral frente waiter tog 

TAUAY BHHTT aeat fara apy | 

qareryiae grat see TATA 12 oi 

aeuarainerensy (eat?) gersy aaa | 

wa wreat faery sarge waning toc 

WE Ss gar aferfacatey weiter) 

[ore ary wot Fa a (a)aTASyT MEAT 20811] 
wrtafer ve THT: 1 


TUTTI RATT TTT | 
were (warer:) safeasreet (ear:) oeefteri 
werent: (7 ary) neon 
fear a {art eredeafirar(at) pany 
Waar wreafraree (ed et Fe rede 128 tH 
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feted wafea(et pt qargiewra + (qe Teer 4) | 
sfrar("). fatten gentte efeerryy og ne 22 

faera free fafs af v3aHe wag! 

Stearn eee WT THT caret ite 81 

qelearye ont Tel Tea sry eR eet 

TATA: (1) RTCAT:(aT:) THI war (a:) uLLeN 
area: (:) sete (er:) aeedterntre T 

were faster sarge farafewar ut e4n 

RUTTAUIST Famoey Frag | 

waet Fa ara Heed arenharrh: tee 


art afret sITeeTNT Hot 


TAT: TTT THATS BHATT | 
frreay ofata a qamere Tue Loi 
fer arg afar eats era 
safaarg se ta(z)arapergaitary ueecu 
cary fe freeaeq tien afetear(s)q) 
PUTT STS MT AI BAT TULL 
STIS TECH) TRISTE Mey | 
BTR HHT ATA NTA AAT 22 ol! 
Tay S wees fers sate 7) 
arg ay fofavar weare watfeeny 1223 211 
Ware aeairersy ater APraat: | 
SUEVaaM HT aeery es (’) vHtfery 
ATL TE WaT ate area PTR: UR R 
HATS TAS HATT Mott 


HAT: AETV APRA HATTA | 

warrgy far: fare: gearieeet reer gE ery eR 3ut 
freer wary fate te erry eT 
arate frereren eferery Sere eye 
HATH VATEN, CTF HH! 

RYT TAT BT RAT TASTY AT ULI 
aetrarer: sceeteay CHTgE eT Tae 
wgureoey farar fever wtarwtr H ug zen 
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ang Parties tor wang ETAT | 
wey aad segfee,s (ware g fetaaies,s) 
WUTHHAT (1 ASI 
areata favtar eteat street | 
aren carer, wife UPreert: NPR 
TAA AGATA KANT Nott 


Hersh (1) fread Tara At 77 
aarenfatger: nferar a(%)earet Spar. nIRVSi! 
farqore meee Har veaeeT F PTO: VET: | 
meres Rel aeoeTs AAA: 11 FR ol! 

arat aftat ey arar a epfear aft taar 
feoar aT caeTATaT AT aT STAT HAT LE it 
arerrat sara fetiorisrat reer | 

aearerat BS are epleat aearfaetay 128 
arat ar ufe ar forge Set aETTETAT | 
sfrenpgreaee fafirqeesy eter 18 3311 
gerisy aa ed Taeafarsy s | 

eat a aradt ta grredeaieay 128 
fan(ea)areyen tq FoR HTT | 


TATA RATMT ASM THROAT HTAT NY AKI 
fafata anferet wueary faefae | 

aren wale war aradsoitetaqary 28a H 
at (fir) eh (ar)adt waeat fhe agese ay 


qihererdeay oferta g fafate ngs 

aaa (ff) zr (craft) Fa are (ast) 
serrata (Cifras) 1 

sraueterar aa (at) adreaws waren fy 10311 

arent waest TeeeIT Aeeyy | 

gat wear feared (vat) Sherratt wer HAY 

aia % waeat afe eareqardiafe | 

4 efrear Rroerrtaatatery spetq Wt ¥or 

oat at ate at fey ga: efterey careaa | 

arora fafagesy canig ney tu 
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fewest ...ef (Reset ereqart) arperet qr +1 

Tor wearer crerafart WaT YY 

Hatgrorraiat ee ta aera 

qranenraren (qaatfeaenier) rete aera uw A tt 
artafret sreitare: earer: 10tt 


marerreredeneaare fer toc fartisyy fos ¥ meng for 2 Hara _fs ¥ tery fer 

WV frarary fe 2 nary fe + sia fe We weap fe ¥ firerp fe 2 
qsore fs 2 aitermre fs ¥ feertarrefs to agarery fe te 
ware wir vc wears fe 22 wranrafeaert watt cEviot 
Ce ee ee eee 
5 farcaryy fst meme fer 2 sayy fee 82 array fis 2 frverye fr 22 

sarge fat etary fe 3 feentarare fo ¢ ara fe te were fe te 
pte AFIT S&Cioll 

azareer amctargy for 02 ferdisg fer 2 mare fe 2 dare fe 2 
Rare fe te Prereargy fis So . 
te qeara fs ¢ rttarie fe 2 fewnterary fs tv (¢) ares to 
ware fs 32 wracwang fe < mE cadet ne 

wares cometary fer tle fereisg. feo ¥ qerye fs 22 fang fe ¥ 
aera fe 26 fravarge fos ¥ ery fer 4 ota fe 2 array fe 4 ET fe 
Re Teng fs 2 aitrrg fe 4% fener fe ce aey ie ec 
warey fe 0 (20) sererarp fer 3 wwe aadeT ecoiton 

waareeteeary fs cv fircisg fe 2 qerp fs 82 drery fr 3 
tary fr ts freeary fe ¢ sere fe 2 vig fe tc omayfe 2 
Ferrey fer 88 Tecan fr ¢ aretrerrrgy fer & fereterury fe « erage fe 
22 saree fa wy wees fe to CRT gate ROTIOM 

wqemetwciiargy fis vo Fertig fs ¢ qarg fe tx stare fet 
dary fe 22 frerearg.fe xe ¢ ees art t Reis § Te Tf 2 
FeRHTETT ¢ ag & HCIOT 9 THAT TATENT Fecitei 

goer fperreete afgeerrere: aprfins wer geateren 
garegt (7) ue 


srredererraren gearergare firey u 
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TRANSLATION WITH NOTES’ 
Adoration to Buddha 


1-2: Whatever characteristic signs ubout the measurements 
of unages (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-t#aka and other old Buddhistic Sastras °—after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them sn order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god,' the characteristic 
signs about images are bemg narrated (by me). 

3: Twelve angulas muke one ftdla* known also as vitasti 
and mukha, while two aigulas make one goluha, known also as 
kala, 

4.5: The fourth part of the pallara® is known as the 
meaguring angul:*; an expert should know that a yuou 1s the 
eighth part of the avigula: this (the latter) 1s meant for the 
measurement of the different lunbs of the mages. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 


1 According to P. Bose, thir text 36 described in the Tabetan version in 
two ways, o., (1) Pralema@manalaksanam hy the sage Atreyu, and (2) Jireya- 
tslakha, while tts Sanskrit original anggests three different names, or., (1) Devt. 
laksanam, (2) Atreyalaheayam, and (8) Alreyatiluka (P. Hose, Protendmdna- 
lakganom, Tolroduction. p. v.}. But Devilekyanam can on no account he taken 
aé a name of the text; our text puts thx (ynst alter verse 94)—iti deotlakganam 
ogtetalam, which can only mean that the devi icons are cight tala in measurement. 
The section on agfatdla in Bose’s (opy (v. &8—  &7 in ours) contains wu distinct 
reference to this fealure of the devi mmages— Dirgham cistamukham kuryyat devindm 
lakganam budhah . 

2 This text ss thus based on Atreyatilshu and other old Buddbistic texts 
(or the first lime may alao be translated as ‘in the Buddhist text Atreyatilake 
and other old texts‘), Bat this does not mean that the canons are applicable 
to Buddhist images only; they aro presumably of general application, though these 
are collected here by a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages 12 rateresting; compare 
ty observations in Chapter J, pp. 14-16. Atn i one of the 18 Vastuddstropadedakas. 

S Sarcavidom rmesning the all-knowing (Sarrajfa, Samyaksambuddho) 
Buddba 16 @ much better reading than Bose's servamutam 

* Angula and tala have been fully explamed by me im Chapter VUIT. 

& Pallasa 1s kerapaliava; here it means the section of the hand just a 
little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the palm. 

¢ 11 is o relative umt (matringula); though there in no explicit reference 
to the owner of the pallava, it appears thet the palm of the image is meunt here. 
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6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made)’ into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tila (i.c., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped,—some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed); that (type 
of face) which is less by 14 afgulas is known as the va-shaped, 
that face which 1s less by 2 ahguias is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 24 angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) m which three angulas are left 
out is named sesamtum-shaped; m these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (1.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width).? 

10. aces of female (figures) only should he of the 
pesiinum (seed) variety. ‘he head of the famuly dies, if the face 
(of the image) ww not made according to the éistric mjunctions. 

Il: If the face is made according to the gastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his frends. A sage should 


& The passaye—Yatheimdripakayamam which has been translated as above 
remmnds one of Utpala’s passage—Yasmal hasthat pagdnadskadoa pralisma Areyate 
taddairghyam, ctc., fully explamed by me in Chapter VIII. 

2 Heference to the four types of faces 1s interesting. Tt is clear that thas 
companson is based on the outhue wew of faces; if the above reductions are made 
in the length of their various types, they appenr an outline hke the four different 
objects. Wa is the old Bengal ca, shaped hke an equilatera} tangle, here scen 
in sn inverted positaon—sta base corresponding to the foreboad and its apex to the 
chin. In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared to the female organ. 
A. N, Tagore refers to two types of faces, one having the form of a hen's egg 
(kukkwtands) and the other suggesting a * pdn (betel leaf)‘; the former is the 
khagipdébha vanity of our text and the latter closely conforms to the lildkrtt of 
the same (the oullme of the sesamum seed beng the same as that of the betel 
feaf—the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to & well-shaped nose— 
tilophul jini ndsd@\. Tagore remarks, ‘ It ia for this reason probably (a certain well- 
defined fixity of form in the diferent specimene of the lower auimels and plant 
organism), that our great teachers have described the shapes of human limba and 
organs not by comparison with those of other men but always in terme af flowers 
or birds or some other plant or enimal features ' (Some Noics on Indian Artistic 
Anatomy, p. 7, fig. 6). Those four types of faces differ evidently from those in 
which the length end the breadth are the same. 
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make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency m all the 
sdstras.* 

12: ‘The head should be made 4 aiyulos (a gola=2 argulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.’ The forehead is said to 
measure 44 argulas.? 

13-15: The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 
10 argulas. The length of the nose is said to be 44 angulas; 
its width at the top is } angula (two yavus) and its projection ¢ 
is 13 angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) ts 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum w 3 ydtas (in width): and the 
circular (orifices of the uose) are equal, measurmg 4 an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septuin is 2 yavas: 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (¢., the outstde of the 
nostrils) ig 2 yavas each and are conch-shell-like m appearunce. 

16-19: The mouth* with the following measurens sats os 
praiseworthy. (‘The nose) iy simular to the sesamun Hower and 
it can also be compared to the face ol either a parrot or a 
falcon.* ‘he lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 


1 There is some motake in the lost fine of the couplet. Ti the reading 15 
our teat is correct, then at as practically a repetition of the pane idea. Boxe’s 
emendation of this lme~Koam disfroganan Ioted meno tim hdragedbudhak—is 
also not very happy, 

2 This characteristic shape of the head wm one of the Mahdpurusalaksanas. 
The Mahabharata deseribes the great gods Nara and Nardyana as characterised by 
auch heads (ALI, $43. 38—-dAlapatrena sadeée seus deoayostayoh | Evam lakgana- 
sampannau mahapurusasomyintae) Varahuuuhia desecthes the heads af Cakra- 
vartling as resembbng the shape of an umbrella (Br Sam., eh. 67, v. 1~Chalra- 
karath sirobhuravanivah), 

3 In most other texts the forchead iy said to measure 4 angulas, 

* Ayaéma docs not mes height m this context, but length. which is } ekgula 
more than that laid down m many other texte. Nigkisa bas been severa) tames 
used m our texts; at was not translated by Bove. Tt no doubt niwans the mean 
projection of the nose from the facial surfacc, 

5 The curtous word ised in the text ix pheapngt. Pindi means base or 
the place of rest. Bose saya that ap the ‘Tibetan version the bne appears a6-— 
Tt madnam samyagytdnena plodgare prosasyate. Thus, ths word may justifiably 
be translated an ' mouth’ (Bose also has done sa), 

¢ This hne w out of place here, The mouth cannot be compared to 8 
sesumuin flower or the face of u parrot or a talcau, It appesra that arrangement 
of the two lines in the couplet 19 rcversed due ta the copyiet’s error, and according 
to this suggestion of mino this line can very well go slong with the preceding 
ones in which the different sechovs of the nose are described. The othor line 
autroduces the deseription of the mouth and ifs various parts. Bose could not 


render the word samdhase; 1b is evidently 9 long form of samkdda meaning 
similar. : 
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is said to be 3 atigulas and 2 yavas,! while the mouth proper ? 


should be made’ 6 yacas (in width), the upper lip bemg #% 


4 yaoas; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of 
the upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an angula (i.e., & yuvas).* The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.c., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 atgulas: a line (red, like) the bunba fruit should 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srkkani) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) $ an angula each. 

20-23: The chin shonld be 2 an. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (v.e., high).‘ (A space) of half an aigula should be between 
the two eyebrows, ther length should be 5 @h. (eaeh); the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eyebrow should measure 
4 a yara (in width). The eve should be 2 uit. 2 yavas (in 
length), 118 width being just 3 parts of it. Then the pupil w 
sud to be § part of the eye; i 1 well known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. ‘The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) hke the ‘belly of a fish; the outer corners 
uf the eyes should be known a» 2 kelus (9) and ther inside 2 
angulas,* 


1 Boso’s reading gives 1 angulu and 2 yatas. 

« Bhojaka; Bose emends st into Osthaka and translates it as upper hp, 
rendermg the noxt carana (utterestham cateryavam) aa ‘the lower hp re four 
yavas.’ ‘Mus 1 eviden{ly ancorrect, ‘ Adhera’ (lower lip) 18 mentioned below. 

9 Bose reads the firet Ime of v. 18 a8 Trbhagdngulska kdryd opthakesyoparis- 
thitd. But our reading 1s much better and the line is exactly the same as the 
lust fine im verae 8 of the other seonometitc test, Prakmalukganam edited by mo 
wf. p. 1a 

4 Bose renders the line es ‘the chin should be 2 at. broad and 10 a. 
long '; but the translation given ubove seems to be better in keeping with the text. 

“ Bose reads céydhrii in place of capéirts (clear in our text), ond thus 
cagnot translate the passage correctly. 

® Bose says thai ‘the eye is the threc-fourth part of the eye-brow,’ which 
us incorrect for 2 a%. aud 2 yavas caunot be regerded as three-fourth of & dfgulas. 

vy There seams to be eome mistake here in the text. Jyasodaram ix 
meaningless. Bose’s emendation of the second carapa as padmapairasya sodaré is 
aneupportable. Tho Ariydeamuccaya refers to the different measurements of the 
eyes of 8 types of divinities, oie., the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses; 
the shape of the eyes of the Inet, according’ te it, should be like the belly of s 


fish (sarvdeitn grigdrastrinadm agfedaingavdydme tryavavistéranmatayodarakdram), 


Jhagodaram which meanp the belly of « fish, seems 6 be the correct reading. 


# 
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_ $4.26: The ears are 2 an. broad and 4 at. long; the 
projection of the ears from the back is suid to be 2 an. The 
trutikd Gobe of the ear?) should be full 2 av. and kakuni should 
be its half;* the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (keritdearta) is one-fourth part of an atgula.? The hole 
of the ear is 8 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrgntha—? 
parésvika) are as beautiful; ihe ear-canal 1 said to be similar to 
the handle of a smwnall chopper (?).* 

97-80: ‘The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 ai.; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 af. 
(The space) between the ne of the eyebrow and the eye ‘s 
1 goleka (i.e., 2 av.): (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 av. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil; the line 
of the eyebrow and the karnasitra should also fall in the same 
line. The trutskd and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.* 

81-32: The projection of the face (from (he plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golukas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will he 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin shold 


1 Tratihé T have tentatively transluted as ear-lohe. it in 2 av. tong; but 
in the case of the images of Buddbs it 1s as long as 1 an. {el. Preisamalekgaxam, 
verse 20), 

2 Kokuni wm our text is meaninglesa Bose reads it as kehudé, bat his 
reading of the major part of the lina is fanliy. He reads Tratha deyahqulam 
sampattadarddkd kakuda bhatei~whwh lias very tittle sense in it. 

3 My emondation of this line 18 based on the Kriydsamuccaya commentary 
on the 18th verse (8nd line) of the Pratimélakpanam, which reade—Atgalseya 
caturthamiah karmavartactu vistorah, The commentary explaine the ward kartdverta 
aa kapolakarnachidrayormadhye karnavarteh kalikikdro dyiyovah (2 yaras=} an.). 
Thus my omendation karndvartastu is far more acceptable than Bose'’s kargapilgasts 
which he translates as ‘ the circle of the ear,’ whatever he may mean by it. 

4 This line, especially its rst half, is certainly faulty, I am nob at all 
sure about wy rendering. ‘ 

8 These directions abont the correct placing of the different parte ef the 
face are very helpful to the sculptor, ‘The. bhristtra, ohgisdtya ant karpeaditrs gre 
mentioned here, the firs} two implicitly and the last explicitly, ten 
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be made as beautiful (ea ever) and their length measurement 
should be lessened by degrees.’ ea 

$3-35: The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there should 
be) a hirifa, a trisikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown (mukuta) 
or a khanda (? a karanda, another type of crown). Their height 
should be made 8 a”. bot never more.* I shall speak now sbout 
the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. (The former, i.e., 
those which are auapicious) should be made a little smilyng and 
endowed with beauty and grace. Know that there is no place (in 
art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, wrathful, sour or 
bitter; they should be shunned from a distance.’ 

36-39: Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the body) 
from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) to the 
navel two faces, t.e., 24 atigulas; (the portion) from the navel to 
the root of the testicles, the curve of (e:ther of) the buttocks 
sideways,‘ the (section) from the hiccough to either of the nipples, 


1 Rose's readmg and translation differ greatly from mine. Tho second 
Ime in read by lim as--Tadélambapremanena cibukd Largamélayoh, and translated 
thus, ‘it {the rounded Aesh below the chin) should fit in with the chin and tho 
roots of the ears.’ But this is not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made 
in this couplet. to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one 
of the Mahdpurugalaksnas, viz., Kambugrivata (front pert of the neck compared 
to the top of a conth-whell which shows these parallel lines). What the suthor 
moans 13 that these skin-folds should be shown by several parailel limes which 
witt be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta and early mediaeval images, this 
feature is frequently present. 

2 Tt sooms that when the hair on the head sre shown dressed as above 
they should never be more than § at, long; when they ere enclosed within ons or 
othor ivpes of the crowns menticned ebove, the fatter alko should not be 
more than 8 angeles. Bot in Chapter VIII, I have drawn attention to a Mateya- 
yuvdna passage where the mauli 1 deserbed as 14 atigulax, In Bagchi's copy of 
this text the copyist writes ogf4daédngilam which ix rhythmically defective. The 
copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under dada. 

* ‘Bose readg the first, part of tho lest Ine of my couplet No, 35 as cakram 
cadanasamsthtnem, But ‘a circular face’ Hl fits with the other types which 
refer to their different expressions; I adhere to my reading end translation given 
above. 
4 Bone reads tiryok pardee hi te tatha in the first line of my couplet No. 87, 
But I think my reading is much better, and it gived & clear snd correct sense. The 
dintanes between the navel end the soot af the festicles can meyer measure two 
tilaa; tho curvatare of cach of the buttocks measures: also one tala. A glance at 
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', the spaes between the two nipples and (that) from the side of the 
neck to the top of the arp are all said to be one tdla. The portion 
between the navel and (ether of) the two nipples is 14 angulas. 
The hiecough and the top of the shoulders (awsdgru) should be 
placed in the same line; it has been well said that the width of the 
spaee between the two shoulders is 3 talas.’ 

40-41; The arm-pit should be made 6 aiigulas and the 
space between it and the paps (slana) should also be the 
same;? the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yacas: the navel should be mede 
deep and should be characterised by the dakgindoarta sign (1.c., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right). 

42: The testicles should be 3 aigulus (each) and the penis 
4 angulas; the height of the lip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearauce should be & a/gulas.* 

43-45: The length of the arm which is praised bs the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalas and the four-arm 
9 golakas; the length of the palm without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the reastrement of) the middle finger heing the 
same.’ The thumb should be inade 2 goals and the little finger 
similar to it; the ring-finger should be fess than the muddle one 


fig. 1 of plate Vio am this hook wall support the conetness of my rcadmye and 
({ranslation. 

2 Fig. 1 in Plate VI sevins to how that the hecough and the top af the 
shoulder are not in one line, Buf thi is due to the curvatue of the Jattor, its 
centre-line and the hiecough are really in the sume plane, Tho lowermost base 
of the shoulders moasureo 3 falas {rom one end to the other, 

8 Bose roads akgu for haksaa ubich is wrong; he cannot translate akga; 
the seroud caraya is tead by him as cahsastanantaram which is also meorrect. The 
aathor first gives us the inside measurement of the armpit and then remarks that 
the space between the armpit and the breast tie. the ceutre of the breast—the 
nipple) is also the sume 

& Bose translates the passage—dah gindvartalaickand, os ' having the marka 
of its whirlpool,’ which has no meaning. I have tried to render it correctly ; 
the sign is one of the mahdpurugalaksunas, 

+ The first part of the second ine was read hy Bose as hredivagldtigalinirddh- 
tam ond translated aa *hiche should be eight engulas:' I have given the correct 
reading and translation, 

* The Palm and the middle finger hemg 6 angulas cach. the two taken 
together make up one tale. In some texts, the former is 7 engulas long and the 
latter & ll. Pratimélakgane, vv. 97-8.) : 
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by one helf nail and the index-finger one nai] leas than the middle 
one," ; 

46-52: The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas; 
the side (measurement) of the middle finger (i.c., ite width) should 
be 8} yavas; after makmg both (the ring-finger and the index- 
finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 7 yavas.® 
The wrist 1s known as 5 atigulas (distant) from the root of the 
ring-finger; the side measurement (t.e., the width) of the palm 
should also be kuown as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thuinb is 2 golas, t.e., 4 angulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb aud that of the index-finger should 
be made 1} kald (3 angulas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,*® and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. ‘The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digits; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root hke a crescent. The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 atgulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 atigulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious Jmes.” 

53-54: 1 shall (now) speak of the marks in the pals of the 
gods which are of un auspicious character; the following, 01z., 
w conch-shell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastiha, an eur-ring, a pitches, moun, star, a Srivatsa, an elephant- 


+ Verse 48 tells us that the length of the whole arm should be 48 aagulag 
(mukhacatustuya) but whon the constituents of the arms are added up we get 46 only 
(dtihwe 16+ prabdhe ~- 18+ hara~6+madhyand ~6 = 46), 

2 The first part of the first line of nry verse 47 (the first part of the second 
line of v. 47 in Bose’s edition) is not correctly rendered by Bose, He simply 
pute down that the width of bath should be 8 ganas but the word ubkaw undoubtedly 
refers bere to the ring: and the index-fingers. 

5 Hose's reading suerita in place of suvartita is metrically defective. 

4 Bose wrongly renders this line as ‘the wise should make a nail like a 
haif.moon at the tip.’ The nail where it joins the finger at ite root ia shaped like 
crescent. 

6 Thi mlors to one of the Mahdpurugelekgauas; the 2th one in the 
btemotyped list to be found in many Buddhiet texts is cakrinkitahustapidatalah. 
Tn’ vatgoa $8-4, some of these auspicious signs are enumerated, 
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goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudhd 2) should 
be made (i.e., drawn on the palm).' 

55-58: The root of the thighs (.¢., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed m the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts;’ the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalus and the ankles known as 1 kala each; 
the heels are known as 2 hulas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 afgulas wide and 10 
angulas long; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foul, the second tue (sick! is equal to it (in meagure- 
ment), while the nuddle tue is Jess by 2 yaras the fourth toe 1s 
less by half a nail, while the Little toe ts less by a digrt thane the 
middle toe),* 

59-62: The width of the big toe is known as 1) yaras; the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe as 9 
yavas; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be &$ and 
4% yavas respectively, in the canons of measwements, The toes 
are said to be bke a green mango in appearance, the top of the 
feet should be made like the back of a tortoie: fhe toes are said 
to be simular to the feet of a juluka (hore meaning a swan). The 
feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the nails, 
of the form of oyster-shells.' 

' A few ouly of these auspieious marks an mentioned m tho Pratuand 
lahsanom (v, 27. Sankhanm cahram tale nyastam padmam ca Kiulisdnhusanm | 


Sarcalakyanarapinyo IrhhGh hadryah prihagesdbah). 1 have ith doubt about 
yaramdle in the text being a mistake for japamala (a romiry). 


= This rendering of the lune seems to me more apposite than Bose’, which 
is, ‘the root of the thigh should be measmed parallel lo the centre of the navel 


and penis ’, 

3 Iu many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet ss one tala, 2 6., 
12 angulas; it 1s hikely, the roeasnrement of the big toc i> Weft owl in the estinate 
of the length of the foot im our text. It i» laid down here that the length of 
the big and xecond toes 18 a quarter of the foot, 1 ¢., 24 atigulas, Thus, according 
{o this estunate, the feet with the toes will measure 123 atyules. 

+ The upper surface of the feet, convex im appearance ike the back of 6 
tortoise. 18 one of the Mahapurugalaksanas. Varahambura tells us that the toes 
of the lorde of men should be well-act and their feet convex-shaped like a torioise 
(Shetangul: 0.0, .. kurmonnatau ecu earunau manujeévaraaye—Brhetsomlaté, 
Ch. 67, v. 2). The well-planned feet with fleshy convex shupe were very carefully 
depicted by the early Indian artists, Reference to the toes being sumlar to the 
feet of w jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka means a luech; but ‘ toes 
like the leg of a Jecch’ (this ia Bose's rendering) bas little sense. The paasage 
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63-65: Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 ajigulas; the neck is 8 azgulas wide and 
three times this (i.e., 24 angulas) in its circumference. ‘The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas while the intelligent 
(artist) should muke the girth of this region 19 halds. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 angulas 
respectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68: The width of the belly m the middle is to be known 
as 15 angulas—(the same) below it being 16. The hip is 16 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the rout of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 argulas and 2 kalis respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above us also of the fingers and all other 
(libs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measurement 
of their width). 

69-70: ‘The projection of the bead from the back is to be 
one kala. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
silue plaue as the buttocks; the thighs, the calf of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice-born 
should know as above the characteristie sign of the back (parts 
of the body)’ 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77: The merits and demerits of mages according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 


* jalukapidasansthana’ may be a mistake for * alepadasamasthana ' which would 
menn like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the toes. Ono 
of the Mohdpurusalaksenas 13 ‘ ,aldhgulthastapada,’ which, whatever meght have 
been its orginal sigmificance, camo to mean as early as the fourth century A.D.— 
‘the feet and the hands of tho mahepurusa are netted" like thore of the 
hamearaja—the golden mallard. Yor discussion about this sign, see my articles 
on 'The Webbed Fingers of Buddha,’ J. H. Quorterly, Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vot. VII, pp. 654-56. 

1 Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He renders it 
thus, ‘the back should be made like a bamboo and the end of the neck should 
be on the sama plane.’ His difficulty wes that he could not emend the passage 
prethan camdog, in the text ua prsthevaméa which mesns ‘the backbone '; 
sphicoy means buttocks and not ‘the end of the neck ', 
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given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
ambrella; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eyebrows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness; if the image has a neck hke a conch-shell, it is 
always the bestower of all success. ‘The body like a lion enhances 
plenitude and strength, the arms shaped lke the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all deswes and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plenitude and prosperity. (their) thighs shaped 
like @ plantain-tree crease (the stocks of goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if 1t be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and Jearn- 
ing. Thus has been desctibed the excellence of images; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits." 

718-84: The defiaency im the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and iesoluvion. TH it (the umage) be 
deficient m body, (ts maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ll. The eyesight of au image 
turned towards the let} destroy, one’s fame, while the same 
raised upwards causes loss of wealth (images) with small eyes, 
round eyes or eyes with squmt are also of suuilar nature (ce, 
they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid from a distance 
(images) with eyes sinall (in measurement) or eyes cast down. 
If the uuage ix made with a sunken belly, then there will always 
be destruction of crops, af its thighs be less Gn measurement), 
then abortion will certamly be caused there. If the three, viz., 
the nose, eyes and fingers are short, there will be great demerit; 
thus will also be so, if the shanks, neck and chin (of the mage) 
he tou iong, st ith head, ears and nose are too thick, uf its joints, 
belly and nails are too thick, if its hands, feet and eyes are too 


+ The above couplets refer te some signs of physiral beauty such as 
chalrakrlsirsata, hambugrvela, ete, which are pecuhar to great men. and gods. 
The comparixon of several limbs fo different animal and plant organisms im some 
of the Imex in very apt; 1 have already referred to AN Tagore’s very illuminating 
atuly of this aspect of Indwn art (Some Nofea on Indian Artiulic Anatomy) 
These verses and those imincidiately following fully show that the authors of the 
Sulpaddstras were very much olive to the nevessily of artists fashioning really 


beautifal images, even when they were asked to follow gigs 
: ¢ th : ; . 
in the texts, @ injunctions Ieid down 
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low, if its neck, shoulders and arms are too short.’ After knowmg 
these merits and demerits, the wise should make au image. 

85-86: The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by Navatdla have been described as above. The gods 
should surely (anevasure) 9, and god-like men 84 faces; (ordinary) 
men are 8 fdla, the mothers (7.¢., women) 7$.? The periphery 
and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 or 7 téla measure are 
described according to the rules (detailed) in the Atreyalakgana.* 

87-00: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
tunes the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalds, the 
torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the space 
between the two mipples—all these parts of the goddess-figures 
are made one-half the face (ae., 6 angulas). The middle part (?) 
should be made 8 migulas, the luins are known to be 5 kalds, the 
hip should be made 20 agulas and the thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. 
Nhe knees are 3 afgulaus each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas; 
the ankle should be made 2 atigulas—this is the auspicious mark of 
the goddesses. 

91-04: The permphery of the head should be made 30 
atgulas, the reot of the arnis is 5 atigulas, while its girth should 
be three tunes this. The wmst is 8 aigulas (wide) and its 
circunference is thrice the same (Ze., 3 tres 3 angulas, vz., 
8 aigulas). The unddle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 


Rose» translation of the above verses as somewhat defective; ¢g., he 
renders Achardhat ox ‘eyes contracted,” while it certamly means ‘cyes with o 
squint’, His reading griv@ syam bhuia m vetee 62 can certainly be suproved 
upon; the passage should read grcvamsdbhuja ati of which should never be tvo short 
ar low. Saplatsedhald, t.c.. the seven liobs bemg rained is one of the Mahdpuruga- 
Jeksanas. ‘Phe Ariydsamuccaya comments ou the ferm in this manner: Sapiolse- 
dhels septivayavadh nixedha unnatidtect,. katame paidadvayam  hastedvayune 
shandhadvayam grind cett..... keiacidunnatirutscdhak. 

2 Evidently thy height measurement is only applicable to ordinary women; 
in verse 65, 11 2 expressly mentioned that the Devi mages sre characterised by a 
heght which is 8 tunes their own face. Bose’s reading an well as rendering of 
tho first line of my couplet No. 85 is feully; he reads it as—Kimeo vaktre dhruvem 
viing agtarddha desumdnusih and transiates it a9, ‘In the case of the mouth of 
gods and men, it should be exght and half.’ But thore is no doubt that the author 
refers here to the height of two individual types, ore., ‘ Gods ' and * men like gods ° 
(devakalpamunujs in the Matsyapurdna, already referred to by me in Chapter VE. 
The first Hae of verse 85 evidently refers to the Nyagredkaparmandala type ot 
beings. 

* Jn this line, thero in an undoubted reference to the orignal source, efz., 
Atreyalaksonam, from which sll these detasls were collected by the author, 
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6 kalds and ite girth is 8 times it (i.e., 18 kalds or 86 angulas). 
The middle of the shanks is 5 angulus, its circumference being 
thrice the same. In all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) 
should: be made three times (their width), and in the case of the 
fingers, this is the same. The outer corners of the eyes, the 
breasts, the hips (of the female figures) should be made a hitle 
more than the meusurement (Jaid down in the canons), for then 
it will be more pleasing to the eye. 

The sbove is the cight-idla Devi image.’ 

95-96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- 
ments of children (gods m the shape of boys); the auspicious 
charactenstic marks of the mage of Senapati (Karttrkeya!, Vini- 
yakas and the Yakgas are all m the shape of boya—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face).? 

97-102: A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (.e.. 
the latter is to measure 2 afiguluas m height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 artigulas, there 
should be 20 argulas m the torso. The navel is to be $a gola on 
a kalé, the depth there bemg 1} aiqula. The thighs should he 
made 7 kalds (each), the knees bemg one golaht; the calfs should 
be made 6 kalds, while the ankle is known as J avigula. The 
heel as before is 3 atgulas, the fect 5 halis and the big toe L golaka 
in length. The second toe should be made equal to the big toe, 
the middle toe 18 just Jess than it by 2 yavas, the fourth toe is leas 
by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space hetween) the 
hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) ws & angulus, the upper arm 
9 aigulas, the fore-arm 5 golas, the length of the pahn 2 golahas. 


- 


The nuddle finger 1s 2 yolas, the mdex-finger is less than it by a 


1 7 have already pomted out Bore’s mistake us reading it as Dem lokaage 
and suggesting that the term 1s one of the names of the text 

3 Bose's translation of thi part of the text as ‘dhe marks of the idole of 
children, of generals, of the Vinaiyakas, of Yakeas are six-fold and auspicious ’ 1 
undoubtedly wrong. Sonipat: is Kérttikoya, the war-god; Yakgas here evidently 
refor to the Ganas, and Viniyakas, to their leader Ganapati and Ine various aspects, 
Tn other wonometrical texts, the god Ganapati i enjoined to be made according 
to the Pattcatala measurement, The text 1s very corrupt bere. 

3 Bone's reading and rendering of thw line are partly faulty; he reads it 
Arddhagotahala nabhyim khanitem tryangulam tathd, and trenslates it as follows: 
‘The navel should be half a gola and one kel, and three afguias deep’, The 
width ond the depth of the navel in Agurea of boya can never he 8 angulas each, 
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nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail less than the middle 
finger; the thuinb and the little finger are to be less by a digit 
than the ring-finger.’ 

103-109: Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with the width (measurements of the six-tdla images). The head 
should be 2} kalds, its circumference being thrice as much. the 
middle of the face is 6 kalds, the space between the ear and the 
tip of the nose being as much. There are 3 kaldés in the middle 
of the neck, the belly being 16 angulas; in the middle of the torso 
(the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 7 golakas. The muddle of the 
thigh 1s 4 golas (wide), the knee 1s 2 kalds and 6 yaras; the shank 
mm ous middle is known as 5 argulas (in width), the ankle is 
3 angus. The feet sn their width are said to be 2 kalds and 
} angula each. The bg toe is 9 yavas, the mtervenmng space 
(between it and the next tue) is known as 3 yavas; the second toe 
should be made 8 yavas, the muddle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and 
the httle toes ure to be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively; thus 
should the learned make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to 
be 3 ahgulas in width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the 
middle toe 7.5 These are the characteristics of the six-ritpa 
(idla wnages) in the Alreyatilaka,* 

310-11: After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the desatila. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carciki, the gis, the Brahmarikgasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 


1 I accopt Buxo's cmendatian of this passage as ‘ madhyandirddhanakha- 
hinam ‘ which has much better senso than madhyampervenakhahinam of the 
Suoskrit original. Tho Tibetan version fully supports his correction, 

2 Bose bas insorted just before this line Jti saptaiaiah on the authority 
af the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verees preceding 16 (05-102) 
deal with the length or height meusurements of Sattéia umages; the word sa¢gunam 
{6 times the face) in verse 95 means gaftdélam. Hie preforence for saftilasya 
lakganam in the firat Lno of my verse No. 108 to vistérena kaléni ca, on the 
authority of the Tibetan version, 1s unjustifiable. The author of the text gives us 
details of the width measurements of the Safidle images in verses 108-100, and 
their length or height measurements in verses 95-102. 

® This line is omtited in the Tibetan version and Bose omita it accordingly. 
But it refera to an alternative measurement of two of the toes and can be accapted 
a8 genuine, 

4 Bose rends Atreyalakeane gojtalacya lakgayom. 
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to this idla nieasurement), and no smages of others (should be 
meade according to it). 

112-16: The head should be 2 gulakas, the face 6 golakas; 
ihe neck should be made 2 golukas, and the torso 26 a%gulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 Aalds (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds; the tinghs are 26 afynlas, the knee 1s known as 
& aiigulas. The shanks are 26 atgulas, the ankle js known as 
3 atgulas; the portion below it (e., the heel) is to be made 
5 angulas, us 1a well-ordamed. ‘The portion of the upper arm is 
to be made as 8 golakas and the Jearned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golekas. Know that the yection of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 falas. Those who are well-versed 1 the 
sdstras (gupasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatdla mages’. 

These are the characteristics of the dasatdla (measuretuent) 
in the Atreyatilaka.' 

117-18: Now, 1 shall speak about the characteristics of the 
saptatila. ‘The head ts to be known a» 3 asiygulas, the face 
6 kalds; the neck is known as 3 afigulas, and st should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. ‘Phe torso is 19 qigulas, well-adorned 
with (proper) proportions aud roundness. 

119-22. The buttock is one agua, the lip ! golaha, the 
thighs 19 angulas, the knee 3 atqulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 atgula; the portion below (the ankle—t.e., 
the heel) in the saplutdla image i 2 afyulus. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder sliguld be made 
8 aigulas; the uigulas known to constitute the upper arms ure 
suid to be 1 édla (this is a roundabout way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in lengit), the torearm should be made 
7 golakas (iw length) by the best of the sages. ‘he section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 aigulas. The (above) 


\ The author of the text gives only a summary of ihe length measurements 


of the dadatala mages. In verse 143, the height of the mfamba and kati us laid 
down as 2 kalds and 5 halde, te . 4 and 10 anyulae respectively. But the summery 
of those details given in the end of tho text lays down that the aitambanguls and 
hayyangu's wre 4 and 5 aAgtlay respectively; this would make the cum-total of « 


datatéila image full 120 aigulas, while, according to verse 118, it would be 125 
aitgulas, 
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measurements (lengthwise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the édstras. ; 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Septatdla measurement 
in the Atreyatiluka.' 

123-28: Now, I shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the cotustéla (measurement). The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 atgulas; know that the neck 35 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be $ and 
J angula respectively. ‘he thigh should be 9 afgulus, the knee 
ix known as 1 aigula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
uukle should be ¢ argula; the portion below the latter (t.¢., the 
heel) as said to be 1 aagula. Lhe space between the hiccough 
und the eatremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arn is 3 golakus, the forearm 8 aigulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 argulas m length. ‘The model- 
ling of the uboye should be made a» beautifully as possible. ‘The 
tuegsuremeut of the dwarts 1s described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla m the Atreya- 
tildha. 

W080: Jasten! I] shall now speak abont the disposition of 
mages of lirge size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 
tu be 15 cubits (in height); the medium-sized one 1s twice (the 
ubove size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones bemg known thrice 
the same (.¢., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an unage) bigger than it (45 eubrts).” 

131-136: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful. A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
unage forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 


t The proportions of the Saptelala images come after those of the Dasatala 
ones; The Navatdla and Agtatéla proportions are given order of precedence to the 
athee two. Pancatala, Tri-, Dei- and Eka-té'a amages are not referred to in our 
text, 

® These buge images were usually made of clay; but at is certain that 
they reached such heights very rarely, Varthamihira, as I have shown in 
Chapter VILE, speaks only of two-, three- or at most four-eubit images. 


* 


* Dose wrongly rendera the term ‘ devala‘ as * goddess *. 
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“war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva; 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
ali of them should be raised (froin the sanctum) according to the 
tites laid down by the law.’ After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes, (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should lave the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra.’ A rope 
is to be made of haw, mufjza-grass, woven silk or hinen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (1.¢., the image) 
should be taken away after tying hun (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e., the neck) of a bull. 

137-140: If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or mm the cunfluences 
of rivers, If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 
brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, af one desires one's 
own welfare. If the image 2s of wood, then it should be covered 
with new cloth, and after bemg aprmkled with clanfied butter and 
honey it should be put imto a blazing fire. In case the image 1s 
made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the ground (to the 
depth of its head) and afterwards it should be pleced into the hole, 
which is then to be filled up.” 

141-43: Whether it be an nage or a sivalinga (which 1s 
to be destroyed in the difterent ways mentioned above) another 
image endowed with all auspicious signs should be re-enshrined 
according to rules (1.¢., a new replica of the old one 1s to be set up 
in the place of the latter). ‘This act results in the welfare of the 
Brahmans, the young and old and all mankind m general, the king 
wins victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops The noble soul, by whom the old images are replaced 


' J profer the readmg udghélaye’ which means ‘should be raised’ to 
Bose’s udyapoyet which he has translated as ‘ should be given farewell '. 

2 The Brebmin pnests nenslly spnnkie propitiatory water (séntijale) on 
the housebolder and the members of Jia fatnily after the performance of cach 
narmsiitka karma, while muttering the Vedic manira:-—Om svasti na Indro 
orddhatravah svasts nah pusa vidoavedah, etc. 

; 3 Bose reads pagint in place of parthiet; but slamays 18 already mentioned 
in verse 137. Parthaei and myrnmay:, however, denote the same type of jimeges. 


Jt may be that one refers to terracotta figures, while the : 
clay ones, § le the otber means ordinary 
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by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than one 


thousand crores of yugas. 
Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images— 


jirnoddhdra) in the Atreyatilaka.* 


4 Bese takes varses 141-42 as later additions, because they are not included 
in the Tibetan version and beckuse they seem to have no connection with the 
preceding verses, But these two couplets are certamnly not out of place or context 
here, for ssyeral of the preceding verses oxpatinte on the merits of restoration. 
The Agnipurépa (ch, 67, ¥v. 1-8) oxpatistes on the same topic; there is, however, 
bome noticeable difference in the two texte as regards the disposs} of old images, 
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APPENDIX B 
Part 11 


In this Appendix are mecorporated im tabular form the 
broader details about the height measurements of the dasatdla 
images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. The 
daégatdla, as 1 have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three varieties, 
viz,, uttame, madhyama and adhuma, measuring 124, 120 
and 116 angulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader may refer to I’. A. G Rao's Tdlamdna or 
Ieonometry (M.A. 8. 1., No 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other fdla-images. Since 
the publication of Rao's work, Stlparatna of Srikmnara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it 19 possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATALA 


re rt rt me era nt et 








Stiparaina | Kirandgamafham Végama WV aikhénasagama 


a 
> 
a 






The height of the usnitsu 








1 . 
Dias : to kedanta 3 = ¢ 5 ] : 
rom kesanta to aket- 4 7 ma 
: Me § 4 3 4 4 4/5 38 

"rom akgwitra to nose ‘ 
Frou nose to chin i ; : is 
From chin to throat es 4 a 
Neck 4 7 7 : eee 
From hubhdatire to the | 33 3 is a” me 
end of the breast 4 8 : 
From breast to the navel | 13 : 
From navel to the! 18 3 i. : ae 
meghramula . * : 
Krom medhramiila to the | 27 ‘ 97 | ' 
thigh a ~ 6 5 
Knee-cap 4 4 
Jangha . 7 ; a7 . 4 3 
dangha to padatala 4 4 uw: Ss 
oes 4 
8 
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I. Height measuremenis of a Buddhas image of 120 angulas 


aceording to Pratimdlakgana :— 


Usgnisa 
Keésasthana 
Face 

Neck 

Neck to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to ae 
Thigh 

Knee 

Shank 

Gulpha 

Parani 


a 
3: 


m v0 Bi co Sr fo £9 eS wom 


oe 





IT. Same, according to the Kriydsamuccaya commentary :— 


Uyniaa to neck 
Neck 

Neck to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to es 
Thigh : 
Knee 

Shank 

Gulpha 

Parent 





Total height -. 120 an. 
“a an. 
1 
123 ,, 
124, 
25 
6 » 
2, 
2» 
4 
Total height ... 124 aa. 


The commentary thus gives us details about a Buddha imaye 


of the Utiemadasatiéla measure. 


1lI. Height measurements of a dasatdlapramana 


according to Sukraniti :— 


Face 

Neck | k 
Nesk to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to penis 
Thigh wi 
ae sie 


ea (gulphadhah) .. 





Total height 


image 
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It is one atigula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 


IV. Height measurements of a madhyamadasatdla image 
(goddess) according to Manasdra :— 


Head {crown to hair-line) 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 
Nose (up to the lip)... 
Lip to chin 

Neck-joint 

Neck we 

Hicoough to chest 

Chest to navel 

Navel to organ 


ket pet bt 
RSSSSe Geeae 





Thigh ” 
Knee _ fe c ao = 
Shank ie re = se BB 4, 
Foot aes ie ae Jen 2 oe 

Total height  ... 120 an. 


It 18 ‘to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the Sukranits), the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the computation of the total height. 'The author of the 
Sukraniti follows the earlier tradition m leaving ‘tout 
(cf. Brhatsamhitd; see Pl. V1., Fig. 1). 


APPENDIX C 


When I edited the text, Samyaksambuddhabhdgita Buddha- 
protimdlakgauam, 1 thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of s few well-preserved Buddha figares of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. 1 wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While engaged 
in the present work, J measured several representative specimens 
of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian Museum, 
Caleutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, with 
the same object in view. The measurements which T could take 
with the help of anthropometric instruments were mainly of height 
or length and rarely of the width of the various sections of the 
images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually relievo-figures: 
eo the permhery of their respective parts cannot be measured. 
Interspaces can also yeldom be measured in most cases, owing to 
the difficulty in locating the extreme points. Again, as these 
images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear on their different 
limbs a variety of ornaments, it is‘ extremely difficult to be sure 
about the iconometric data collected from them. So, I took only 
those measurements about which 1 could be reasonably sure, and 
T record them in order that they may be compared with the 
corresponding ones laid down in the texts. I have initiated this 
comparison myself, and have shown that there seems to be a fair 
agreement between the respective data in the case of those images 
which are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.’ 


t I offer my thanks here 40 Messrs. S, K, Spraswati, M.A., and 
T. C. Raychowdhuti, M.A., P.B.S,, of the Calentte University, for helping me 
iu collecting thaas iconomettic data. My sixth-year students of A.I-B.C. (Gr. TB) 
end Pali (Gr, B) departments (esesion 1988-40), also belped me iti this work. 
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1. Vigna (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. Sth century A.D. 





Height (with kirija) se . 67.7 om. 
vy (without ,, ) i . «668. =n, 
Length “of the crown ave - 18 =, 
3 ” face . fae 7.0 ”” 
” neck eee ees 2.6 ” 
Neck to navel th . 124 = ,, 
Navel to knee 3 . «6p DBC, 
Knee to instep a wv «124 ,, 
Instep nie vty .. 20 ,, 
Full height without. hirita : 59.0 ,, 
Length of the hirita ve ay a7, 
Width of the face a my 7 *~ 


Acoording to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitd, the aigula 


unit of this image would be 32, f.¢.. 54 cum. approximately 


(decunal places more than two being left out). Now +5412 is 
6-48 which is ‘52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the unage are the sume, and there 
is a close conformity with (he text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel. the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e , from the haw-lme to the top 
of the head), 1 included here in the whole height. The Jength 
of the kivifa or mauli aceordmg to the Matsyapuriia is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 7-56 ¢.m.; 
but its actual length is 8-7, or 1-14 angulas in excess. 


2. Visnu (No. 10 P. C. N.) mm the Asufosh Museum, from 
Bastern India; date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


Height (with kirtia) 8 om, 
3 (without ., ) 5, 
Length of the crown 7 4, 
” v face 3 bP] 
” neck 8 ” 
6 
2 


Length of the forehaad 
" ” nose 
ss 1 chin 


| seet|Bees88 
DIRAN 


Total fece length 


x 
wo 
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Width of the. feee 


vee §.2 ¢.m. 
Width along the shoulders . =188 
» trom arm-pit to arm-pit » 88 ,, 
» Of the waist-line ina 689 4 


The angula unit of this image would be 5 .¢., -85 cm. 
Now, 4'2(-35 x 12) ought to be its face-length, but actually it is 
5-2 ¢.m., t.e., just about one angula in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drévida-ména, but the width in that case 
should have been 4-2 (which 1s not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 aigulus, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin 13 somewhat 
tu excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to sone texts, the last 1s a little longer than the first two. 


3. Visnu Trivikramea (from astern India), now in the 
ludian Museu (Ms. 18): date—C, 11th century A.D. 





Height (with kirita) sa = 77.9 om. 
a (without ,, ) ace . 66.2 ,, 
Face-length sus ie “Uy 
Chin to navel Sea . L799 ,, 
Navel io knee-top is .. 27 ,, 
Patella ast Jes we 25-5, 
Shanks ph Soe .. 1445 ,, 
Param aeate re aT 2.55 ,, 
66.2 =, 
Width of the face 71 ~~, 
Length of the forehead 2 i 
” nose 24 = ,, 
Nose to chin . 2.7 ,, 
Width of the waist 8.7, 
From shoulder to sboulder 21.4 =, 
1 arm-pit to arm-pit 1446 ,, 

Width of the middle digit of the medius 2 


The dehalabdhe-aiigula unit of this figure is ‘61 cm. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7:32 
(-61 x 12), which is very close fo the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
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of the Silpaddstras; the actual measurement is 2-4 c.m., while 
the scademic one is 2-44 (-61x4). Here, the kirita exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3-16 c.m. 

4. Vasudeva-Vignu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now in 
the Asutosh Museum; date—C. Ith century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) “fs 184.6 ¢.m. 
» (without .,) ... . 68 ,, 
Crown. 305 iis oa 1 i 
ee ais «1B 
Neck ae ae §.2 4, 
Neck to navel . . 2.7 4, 
Navel to knee ae . 86.5 ,, 
Shanks as . 2.8 ,, 
Feet : se a 44° ,, 
Total w= §=$115.8 
The width of the face ue . W6bB ,. 
From shoulder to shoulder .. 85 ,, 
»  arm-pit to arm-pit . 26 4 
Length of the forehead 4.5 ,, 


The dehdngula of ths mage according to previous calculation 
will be 1-07 and on this basix its face-length ought to be 12°81 
which is somewhat less than the aciual face-length. If we 
derive its angula on the adhama dasatdla basis, then the 
dehdngula becomes -99. Then its academic face-length will be 
equal to 11-88 or 12: but still this does not vonform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, ui whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details of 
measurements. 

5. Miniature Vignu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. 10th-11th century A.D. 


Height Sa kirita) ... ow 7.5 em. 
Crown Ss va ae 14 ,, 
Face-length see as 9 

Neck ; fs va 2 es 
Neck to navel nae ise 18° 
Navel to anxiee Ns re 8.4 2 
Pareni ; ‘ie 3 . 


Total. 78, 
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Width of the fave “as 8 9 cm. 

Length of the forehead... ‘e 3B, 
‘s ” nase ae 8 oy, 
es 3 chin ise Sk 8, 


This 18 a very well-carved miniature figure of Vienu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navatdla 
inode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the image 
ineasured up till now, the top of the crown of the head 3s included 
in the academic measurement at the whule height of the figure. 
In the Brhalsamhitd, the portion above the kesarckhd seems to be 
left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, this is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now m the Indian Museurn (No. 3851); 
date—C, 10th century A.D), 


Height (with jautdmuhuta) we TTT tu. 
- (without jatémukutad up to 
the hair line) . 68.1 ,, 
Length of the fiee TE 44 
Neck ‘ so a 58, 
Neck to navel é . 446 ,, 
Navel {to knee ba «6B =e, 
Knee to foot WR, 
Total : 68.1, 
Width of the muddle digit of the medius Woy 
Me Height of the Prabhivali with 
pithika ; , 94 ,, 
The Height of the pithild we «TB, 
The Width of the waist . ie 8.6, 
From arm-pit to srm-pit . «6-1, 
The Height of the jatimukuta 9.6 


The navati#a nieasure of this sculpture does not seem to 
include the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid 
down in the Brhatsamhita. Via dehdnimila is 63) and its face- 
length fairly correspouds to the academic one of 7-56. The cor- 
reapondence is nat so approximate in the other sections of the bedv 
ineasured by me, ; 

7. Sfirya (from Bihar}, now in the Indian Musewn 
(No, 393.) : date—C. 10th century A.D. 





Height (with kirita) «= 92.1 em. 
a (without ,, ) ine . §=©62.0——7"7, 
Face-length a ee 7.2. 
Neck vas Feds eae 28 = ,, 
Neck te navel on w «6B, 
Navel to feet Sh ose a = BBB, 
Total “20 ,, 


M0—1654 Bs 
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Width of the face - wo 69 om. 
”» ‘ waist a5 ey 9.5 “ 

From arm-pit to arm-pit ... see ARB oss 

Middle digit of the medius 15 oy 


Height of the prahhavali with pithika 91.8 ,, 
Height of the pithika .  1L2 


The dehangula of the above sculpture will be -57 which in -18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates {o its 12 times. The 
length of the face is, however, a little mare G3) than its width. 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Tndian Museum 
(No, 8069); date—C. 10th centary A.D. 


8. Hari-Hara (from Pobar), in the Indian Museum (No, 
3969), date—C. 10th century A.D 


Height (without the head-dresa) .. 118.6 em. 


‘ace . wo 1S ‘i 
Neck a Ht a3 35° ,, 
Neck to navel * se BAB 
Navel to feet ade f9.9 

Total . WEB ,, 


Tits dehdiigula ww 1-05, Calevdating on this basis, there 1s 
some diserepane, between the actuals and the textual data. 


9. Warttikeva (from) Uastern India), now m= the Indian 
Museum (No. A.S.B.-MS 2): date—(. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-drerg) 47.2 om. 
se (without 3 ‘ 40.7 

Face ye iw i 48 |. 

Neck as 8.1 is 

Neck to navel She oe 8B 

Navel to fect sai ae 24.5 a 


Total .. 407 
48 


Width of the free ‘ 
The dehaiigula of the above sculpture ik “37. The actual face- 
length of the image i -36 leas than the academic one. But the 


former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face 


eee 
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wpthologicul character: Byhatsamluté, Astadhyayi and Maha- 
bhagya. Nirukta, Nighantu, Arthasistra and Sukranitisira; 
Caturvargacintimagi,  Harbhaktivilisa,  Kumarasambhava, 
Raghuvansa; Manu and Yajiavalkya Smytis. [J. Muir— 
Original Sanskrit Texts] 

Siipasastras and similar texts of a technical character : Abhinaya- 
darpana,  Citralaksana, Devatamartiprakurayam, — Krivi- 
suinuccaya, Manasira, Manasollisa, Najvesistra (Bharata), 
Tandava-Lakyanam, Pratimalakeanam; 
Pratimamanalaksanain, Rapamandansa, Sdédhanamali, Saima- 
ritiganasitradhera, Sitparatna, Viévakarmavatérasastra. 

Buddhist and Jain Texts: Autagadadasdo, Aryamafjudriniila- 
kalpa, Mahimdayari, Niddesa, Sumafifiaphalasutta, Samyukta- 
nikiya. 
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The follawmg leatcons and suntlar other works have been 
made full use of: Amarakopa, Sabdahalpadruma, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary by Aple und Monier Willams, Pal-Englieh 
Dictionary by Childers, aud by Rly» Davis und Stede, Vedic Index 
by Macdonell and Keith, ete. 

N.B.—Many other original svutces consulted by the author 
but not particularl) mentioned here ure named in the foot-notes 
aud the body of the text. 


A — Onrigiual Sources» Archaeological 


Mpigraphic . Corpus Tuscriptionum Judicarum, Mpigraphia Lndica, 
Madras Kpigraphical Report. 

Numismatic: Ancient Indian Weights (i. Thomas), British 
Museum Catalogue of Coms of the Greek and Sevthie Kings 
ot India (PB. Gardnert: Catalugue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Vol. U(V A. Sinith). Catalogue of Coims of Ancient 
Indw m the British Museum (J. Allan), Catalogue of Com 
of the Andina. Western Keatrapa, ‘MWakiijaka und Bodh 
Dynasties (Mi, J. Rapsund; Catalogue of Gupta Coins im the 
Britsh Museum (J. Allauw., Coins of Ancient India 
(A. Cunningham): Coms of the Indo-Seythins and Kushan» 
(A. Cunnmgham, Currencies of Kajyputana (W. W. Webb): 
Punjab Museum Catulogue of Couns, Vol. LR. B. Whiteliead). 

Monumental: A Guide to the Gandbara Sculptures im the India 
Museum (N. G. Majumdar); A Guide to the Sarath 
Museum (J, Ph. Vogel and D. R. Shahnod: Handbook to the 
Seulptures in the Peshawar Museum (Hargreaves); Hand- 
bouk to the Sculptures m the Curzon Museum of Archaevlogy , 
Muttra (V. oS Agrawalal. AO shott Guride-Book ta the 
Archaeological Section of the Provincial Musewu, Jucknow: 
Mathura Museum Catalogue (J. Ph. Vogel); Mediaeval 
Indian Sculptures wn the British Musemn (K.P. Chanda); 
Monuments of Sancht (J. Marshall). 

Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India 
Sirens Archaeological Survey Reports (Cunningham) ; 

te rch Soeiety, Annual Reports and Monographs: 
Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhany (N. N. Vasu): Ancient 
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Judia; Archaeological Survey Reports of Ceylou; Aduinistra- 
tion Report of the Archaeological Department (‘Iravancore). 


[Besides fully consulting and utilismg the above-mentioned 
Catalogues, Guides and Reports, the author made a special and 
first-hand study of the uuuusimatic and sculptural collections in all 
the unportant museums of India. ] 


B—SECONDARY SOURCES 
(Miimours, Monographs, Books im Serica) 


Agrawala, V.S Handbook to the Sculptures m the Curzon 
Museum of Archaeology , Muttra. 
Allan, G. Kvolution of the Idea of God. 
Acharya, PK. Dietionary of Hindu Architecture. 
Banery, RD. astern Lndian School of Medmeval Sculpture. 
— JBar-tebefs of Badan (M.A.S.1., 25). 
— Siva emple of Bhumara (M.A8.L., 16). 
Barua, 3. M. Barhut. Volo. N—TT. 
—_— yaya aud Bodh Gaya, Vol. II. 
Barua and Sinha. Barhut Tuscriptions. 
Bhandarkar, D. RB. Carmichael Lectures, Second Series 
(1921). 
Bhandarkar, R. G. Vassnaveem, Sarvisin and Mimor Religious 
Systews. 
Bhatiucharyya, B.C. Indian Tnages, Part 1. 
— Jama Iconograpby. 
Bhattacharya, B. 'l. Buddhist lconography. 
Bhatiasali, N. K. Catalogue of Buddhist and Brahimanical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum. 


Bidyabinod, B. B. Varteties of Visnu Image (M.A.S.1., 2). 

Bloch, T. Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 
collection of the Indian Museum. 

Bloomfield, M. Religion of the Vedas. 

Burgess, J. Architectural Antiquities of Western India. 

Capart, J. Egyptian Art. 
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Uhanda, R. BP. Archaeology and Vuignayva Tradition 
(M.A.8.1,, 5). 
—  Begmuings of Art in Mastery India (M.A.8.1., 30). 
— Indo-Aryan Races. 
— Medweval Indmwn Sculptures in the British 
Museum. 
Cludd, Edward. Anuuism. 
womaraswamy, A. K. Dance of Siva. 
_ Hostory of Indian and indonesian Art. 
-—  Ongin of the Buddha lmage (Boston Museu 
Ime Arts Bulletin). 
— Yaksas, Parts J aud JJ. 
Coomaraswamy and Gopalaknishnayva. Muror of Gesture. 
Das, A. GC. Rgvedic Culture. 
Della Setta. Religion and Art. 
Dikshit, K. N. Pabarpur (M.A.8.1., 55). 
Bliot, © Hinduwm aud Buddhism, Vol. 1. 
Elliot and Dowson. History of India ax told by its Conteim- 
porary Historians. 


Fergusson, J. ‘Tree and Serpent Worslup im Ancient India. 
Fergusson and Burgess. History of Indian and Hastern 
Architecture. 
Foucher, A. Begiunings of Buddhist Art. 
—  leonography of the Nativity of the Buddha 
(M.A.S.1., 46). 


Fripp and Thomson. Human Anatomy for Art Students. 
Ganguly, M. Handbook to the sculptares im the Bangrya 
Salntva Parishat Musewn. 
Gardner, HW. A. Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
— Sis Greek Sculptors. 
Ghirshmau, R. Les Chionites et Hephtalites. 
Grousset, R. Civilisutions of the Hust, Vol. TL, India, 
— The Suu of History. 
Griinwedel and Burgess. Buddhist Art in India. 
Havell, %. B. Ancient aud Mediaeval Architecture of India. 
Hopkins, E. W. Epic Mythology. 
— Religions of India. 


i 
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Hyde, W. W. Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek 
Athletic Art. 
Keith, A. B. Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and 
Upanisads. 
Kramriech, Stella. Hindu Temple, Vols. 1 and If. 
Lalou, M. Iconographie des Etoffes Peiutes—Vata. 
Macdonell, A. A. Vedic Mythology. 
Macdonell and Keith. Vedie Index. 
Mackay, E. Early Indus Civilisation. 
— Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 
Macnicol, N, Indian Theism. 
Marshall, J. A. Guide to ‘T'axila. 
—_ Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilisation. 
Max Miller. Chips from a German Workshop. 
Me.Crindle, J) Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
wid Arran. 
Momer-Wilhams. Hindu Religious Thought and Titerature. 
Naidu (V. No and S.) and Pantulu (VR). Mindavalaksanam. 
Oppert, G. Onginal Inhabitants of India. 
Ram Raz. Mssay ou the Architecture of the Hindus. 
Rao, TAL G. Kloments of Hindu leonography , Vols. Tand Th. 
Raychaudhan, H. (. Materials for the Studv of the Karly 
History of the Vaishnava Sect. 
Sankhaba, H. 1). Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujrat. 
Raraswati, 8. K. Karly Sculpture of Bengal. 
Sastri, H. Krishna. South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 
Sastri, Hiranand. Nalanda and Tita Epigraphie Maternal 
(M.A.8.1., 66). 
Schroeder, F. 0. Introduction {o the  Péicaritra-Ahir- 
hadhnya Samhita. 
Shivapadasundaram, 8. Saiva School of Hinduism. 
Sivaramamurti, C. Amaravati Sculptures. 
Seltman, C. Greek Coins. 
Smith, V. A. History of Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon (1st Ed.). 
— Jaina Stipas and Other Antiquities of Mathura. 
Stein, A. Ancient Khotan. 
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Tagore, A. N. Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy. 
Tarn, W. W. Greeks in Bactria and India. 
Vats, M. 8. Hixcavations at Harappa. 
Vogel, J. Ph. Antiquities of Chamba State. 
— Indian Serpent Lore. 
— Mathura Museum Catalogue 
Vogel and Shahni. Catalogue of Archaeological Exhibits in 
the Sarnath Museum. 
Wall. Sex and Sex Worship. 
Watters. T. On Yuan Chwang 
History Volumes: Cambridge History of India, Vol. T: 
Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I: History and Culture of the 
Indian People (Bhirativa Vidvi Bhavan. Bombay), Vols. TE-TV, 


INDEX 


A 


Abhicdrika-(Abbictrikasthinaka-) miri 
of Visnn, 78, 399, 404 

Abhinayudarpona, a work on Drama- 
turgy, 248, 278-9 

Ablaluystertha Contamoni, 18, 215 

ASbhidhana erntdmans, 561 

Abhira, 422 

Abundantia, 660 

Abu temples, 16 

Tcdra Dmakara, @ Jaina text, 661 

Acyuta, 192 

Adbhuta Brahmana, 68 

Adbshira Nandin, 534, 586, 589 

Adhohssja, a Sub Vyiba of Vignu, 412 

Adi Ruddha, 285 <n.) 

Aduuiirt', 404, 407 

Ad: Naga (Adiécga), 147, 275, 349, 
SO(n ), 404, 407, 414, 426 

Adinatha, the first Jima, 3y} 

Adi Sakti, and other four Asktis of 
Siva, 256 

Aditi, G9, 207, 490 

Aditya(s), 81, 49, 92, 805, 318, 3821 
(n 1, 324, 365 (n.), 411, 417, 428-9, 
441, 550, 577 

Adttyavardhana, 481 

Adyasukti, 509 

Agamanta Saivas (Agaméaaotins, Aga- 
ni&nta faiviem), 452-3, 465. 478 

Agamas, 19, 26, 29, 185, 213, 229, 289, 
855. 452, 457, 464-6. 497, 600 (n.), 

4 

Agastya, the sage, 17, 492 (n.) 

Agathokles, an Indo-Greek King, 111 

Ageladas, 309 

Aghora, an aspect of Siva, 228, 465, 
476, 482 : 

Aghora, one of the five aspscts of Siva, 
400, 478, 470 (n.), 578 

Agni, 48, 45 (n.), 49, 51, 61, 64, 69, 
78, 76, 77-8, 146-7, 176, 233, 389, 
871, 398, 447 (n.), 486, 491, 620-1, 
524.6, 529, 640, B77 

Agnicayana, a Vedic ritual, 60, 184 {n.) 

Agn mantras, 566-7 

Agnimitra, the Paficila chief, 115, 
146-7, 181 

Agnipurias, 20-2, 27, 80-1, 91, 211, 
989, 398, 982, 591-2, 410-2, 417, 420, 
425, 448, 582, 565, 671 ; 

Agnistoms, and other Vedic sacrifices, 
&& 


Agnvadheya, s Vedic rite, 60 : 
Ahi Budhnya, ‘ the serpent of the deep’. 
& 
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Ahicehair&, the cap'ta!l of the Patcdla 
country, 147 

Afarbudhnya Samhita, a Paficaritra 
text, 269-71, 300, 801-2 

Ahi Vrtre, 946 

Aindra mantras, 666 

Aindri (Indrént), o Matrka, 504-6 

Auigini, 35 

A.rivana (Atrévate), 845, 528 

Aja Ekapad, 60, 282 

Ajakilaka, the Yakya, 100, 254, 955 
{n.), 842 

Avivikas, 77 

zi tecakrs, 404 

Akidagimis, 386 

Akrira, 93 

Akgobhya, a Dhydni Buddha, 262 

Alakimands, the Yeksint of, 969 

Alakemt, 972, 983-4 

Alamba, a lake, 590 

Alambusa, the Apsaré, 353 

Alberuni, 21 

aa the Great, 88 (n.), 89, 438, 

) 

Ajhan&devi, a Kalacuri Queen, 35, 570 

Al Idnar, 190 

Al ae and other Arab Geographers, 
431 

Aluhgana Candrasekbaramirti, 464, 466. 
468 


Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 10 

Alvairs, South Indian Vaisnava saints, 
26, 80, 903, 519 (n.), 862 

Amarakoga, 358 

Amazon, 8 statue of, 330 

Amba, a name of Durgé, 191 

Amlnika, 127, 185, 955, 491, 504 

Ambika, the Sisanadevata of 
nathe, 568 

Amitaébhe, the Dhyinl Buddha, 540, 
547-8, 555-5, 559 

Amoda, #00 

Amrétake (Amritekeévera), 179 

Amsia, a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 98 (n.), 
242.8 


Nemi- 


Amptaharane, a name of Garuda, 529-80 


Arpéa, 498 

Amsumadbhedagama, 17, 20, 81, 83 (n.), 
980 (n.), 368, 965, 377, 888, 443, 
466, 516, 523, 527-8 

Aniidbreti, 93 

Anahita, 196 

Ananta, a Naga, 108, 976, 946-9, 490 

Anants, an Avatdra of Vignu, 001, 
992 (n.) : 

Ananta, a name of Siva, 191 

Anantegumpha Sirya relief, 458 


684 


Ananténandagiri (Anandagiri), a bio- 

ote o Semkaricirye, 854 (n.), 
’ 

Anantedayana, a form of Vignu, 275-6, 
288, 519 

Anante Vasudeva, 191, 503 

Andhakisura, Andhakasura-vadhamirts 
(of Siva), 486 

Atgiras, a sage, 18 

Atgules, 811, 312 {n.}, 815 ff., 320 

Anila, a name of Vayu, 520 

Aniroddha, grandson of Krspa, 24, 94, 
104, 888-7, 398 (n.), 408-9, 573 

Annapirna, 484 

Antagada dasdo, a Jama text, 211 

Antarikea, 207 

Antialkidas, an Indo Greek King, 9, 148 

Antigonus, 309 

Antiochus 1 of Commagne, 438 

Antiochus IV, the Syman Emperor, 
88 (n.) 

Antoninus of Emesa, 89 

Anugrahamirtis of Sivs, 234, 484 

Anyor Buddha, 257 

Apalala, the Naga, 546 

Apapat:, ean epithet of Varuna, 520 

Aparayita, o god of the household, 86 

Aparayité, a Vajrayina goddess, 275 

Aparajitaprecha (sume as Aparaytta 
Vastusasira), 18 

Aparné, a name of Durgi, 492 

Apasmarapuruga, 321, 254, 274, 457, 
472, 474, 487 

Apastamba Grhyasutra, 69, 70 (n.), 86 

Aphrodite of Umdus, 309, 330 

Aphiga (of Jambukesgvara, 114 

Apodako, 945 (n.) 

Apollo, 488 


Apollodotus, an Indo-Greck King, 167, 


488 
Appar, a South Indian Saiva Saint, 454 
Apratihata, 86 
Aprarasas, 259, 396, 338, 846, 361, 353 
Aranukiévars, 180 
Arantuka, 344 
Aranyakas, 66, 68 
Arcii, 204 
Archébius, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Ardhan&risvara, 6, 89, 181-2, 202, 299, 
485, 475, 477, 509, 529, 662-4 
Ardochso, 127, 156, 194, 239 
Arista, the buli demon, 102 
Arjuna, 76, 85, 191, 345 (n), 893, 462 
Arjungyana, 100 
Arke, an epilhet of Sitys, 520 
Arrian, 17 
Arpakalitgas, 456 9 
Artemis, 9 
Arthagasira, 86, &8 
Aruna, charioteer of Stirya, 
439-40, $30, 548, 851-2 
Arya, 2 name of Durgs, 402 
Ary& Kuraigi, 570 
Aryaman, 428 
Aryd-Manynérimitlakalpa, 221 (n.) 
Aryasteva, 491-9, 502 


435-7, 
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Aryyadeva, the teacher of Gové, 378 

Asamyuta hastas, handposeg adopted in 
dune ng, 278 

Asanas, different kinds of, 269 ff, 

Asaiga, 64 

Agani, 8 nate of Rudra, 448 

Asita, 345 (u.), 521 

Asilanga, @ hind of Bhairava, 466 

Asuka, 2), 967, 108 (n.), 151, 243, 881, 
569 

Asfadhyayi, 74 

Astadihpijes, 821 (n.}, 380, 619 ff. 

Antamatrkis, 561 

Astuniger, 346 

Astanidiis, 310, 560 

Astika, con of Manana, 950 

Astotturasatalinga, 459 60 

Asuras, 77, 205, 325, 336, 3898, 867, 
872, BAZ, 4134, 417-8, 493 (o.j, 487, 
504-6, 540 

Asvamedta, 37, 88, 91-2, 110 

Afvamubht, a Yahal, 111, 352 

Agvalthimii, 462 

Agsins, 86, 824, 442 

Atargath a Syrian goddess, 38 (a ) 

Atharrauras Upuniad, 45] 

Atharraveda, 16, 59, 98 (n.), 337, 345, 
B51, 3Ti, 448, S52i, 472 

Atisa Dipankara, 840 

Atlantos, 434 

Altman, 74 

Ain, the sage, 13 

Audra, '35 

Audicya Bidlonaus, 514 

Andumbata Coms, 182, 265, 385 


Aurnabbiva, a Vedu commentstor, 
835 
Avalokitessara, Iokeévara, ao Bodhis- 


a'rva, 24, 228 (n), 271 (a.), 288, 
510, 547, 636, 6560 

Avaranadesatis, 519 

Avaruddhakas, 77 

Avetiras (of Visnu), 285, 298, 889-00, 
4023, 448-6, 417, 420-1, 425, 427, 
471, 571 

Avesdvatara, 410 

Avitnukta, another name of Banaras, 
179 

Avyanga, 292, 487, 652 

AySdgapatas, 17h 

Ayurthapurusas, 149, 394, 997, 403, 
408, 426, B87, 554, 556 

Azes, 110 (no, 134, 186, 155, 287, 287, 
965, 543 

Aztlisen, 110, 266, 548 


Babhru, 345 (n.) 

Babhruvahana, 848 (n.) 

Habyloma, 47 

Badami cight-armed Vienu. 401 

Badavévakta (#ame ae Hayagriva), 
an Avatéra of Visnn, 301 

Badkamta Revanta relief, 448° 


INDEX 


Badva Yiipas, 103 (n.), 110 

Baithatta Strye relief, 489-40 

Balabandhu, 15 (n.) 

Baladeva, Balarima (Rama), 77, 63, 
108, 193, 211, 280, 900, 302, 806, 
920, 888, 347, 349, 900-2, 408, 412, 
419-24, 502-8, 655 

Bilerimebhdratam, a Sanskrit wotk on 
dramaturgy, 249 (n.) 

Balarfima Kulaéekhara, the author of 
Baélarimabharatam, 249 (n.) 

Beli. the son of Virocane, 319, 924, 
4180 

Finalimgas, 82-8, 458 

Bandbuvaiman, 481 (n.) 

Barbaras, 492 

Bardasanes, 89, 182 

Fasarh Seals, 177-80, 
197-201, 226 

Ra(uka Bharrava, 466, 462 

Besnagar banyan capital, 104-5, 194 

BKesnager Gangi, 354 

Pesnagar Inscription of Hehodorus, 90, 
92, 903-4 

Bhoda Pugarin, pup of Gomitaka, 
My (ny 

Bhadra, « man type, 311, 812 (n.) 

Bhadré, 133 

Vhadraghosa, n Pafivila clref, 111, 133 

Bhadrakali, 491 

Phadraryya, a name of the Devi, 368 

Bhutresvara, a namo of Siva, 182-4, 
189 

Bhaga, 428 

Bhaqaradgita, 73, 191, 262, 258 (n.), 
800, 362, 387 (u.), 380, 346, 426, 
499, 541 

bhagaratapurana, 340, 408, 421, 426-7, 
471, f13 (n.) 

Bhiivavatar, 80, 2301, 243, 518, 467, 
671 

Phagayati, 577 

Whagiratha, 354 

Bhatrava, @ terrific form of Giva, 165, 
481-3, 495, 513 (n.), 561, 5754 

Bhaya Indra relief, 238 

Bhaja Sisya relief. 238, 438 

Bhakti, 72-5, 78, 80, 88, 228, 240 (n.), 
335, 386, 893, 408 

Bhann, 365 (n.}, 576-7 

Bhinuwitra, the Pafcéla chief, 139 
398, 492 

Bharadvajs, the son of TPrhaspati, 54 

Bhadradvajza Samhiutd Pandista, 394, 306 


189, 198-5, 


Bharain, the author of Natyanistra, 


278-80, 472 (n.), 474 

Dhrati, a name of Saresvati, 358, 496 

Bhérgava Rime (Parasurime), 320, 
890-1, 419 

Bharhut foreign figure, 299-4 

Bhiea, 97 

Bhiskata, 168, 576-7 

Bhava, a name of Siva, 462 

Bhava, one of the eight names of 
Rudra, 446, 449 {n.) 

Bhavabhiiti, 462 (n.) 
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Bhavanapati, ® class of Jaina deities, 


Bhavint, 10, 491 
Bhaveds, 126, 136 
Bhavtwgyapurina, 107, 200-7, 200, 211, 
217, 480, 568 
Bhikgi{anamirti (of Siva), 488 4 
Bhima, the second Pandava, 37, 527 
Bhima, Bhigané, appellations of Durga, 
83 (n.), 495 
Bhimidevi, 88, 135 
Bhimasena, seal found at Bhita, 197 
pene, 495 s 
igane, a type of Bhaurava, 466 
Bhisma, 886 sd 
Bhilargaon br'ck temple, 275, 359, 406 
Bhita sculpture, 455 (n.), 464 (n.) 
Bhita seals, 177-8, 182-3, 189, 193-4, 
196-9, 201, 296, 265 
Bhogdsanamért: of Visnu, 538 
Bhogasthdnakamarti of Visnu, 403 
Hhoyadova, lang of Dhara, 16-9, 209 
Bhonuka, 101 
Bhygu, a sege, 13, 15 (n.), 18, 824, 394 
Fhraogl, 553 
Bhyéa, ‘207 
Bhidev! (Bhi, Bhimi), 80, 147, 824, 
398, 406, 415, 560 
Bhumara Siva temple, 356, 359 
Uhumara Satya reliof, 485-6 
Bhisninutra, tho Paiicéla chief, 147, 


151 

Bhiitandtha (Bhitapati), names of 
Siva, 446 

Bhitas, 925, 396 

Bihar stone yillar inscription, 363 

Bra Ganapet: and other sconographic 
varieties of Ganeéa, 358 

Bilxad stono inserrption, 363 

Bilvedisa, seals of, 201 

Ii rbhain Manasi relief, 850 

Bodh Guyw Strva relief, 23% 

Wodhisattvas, 242, 247, 259, 264, 288, 
292, 400 $55 (na, 557 

Bodhi tree, 59, 84, 90, 108 (n.), 116, 
152, 262, 948, 979, 581, 660 

Brahma, §10-1, 577 

Brahma, 14, 77, 88, 101, 125, 230-2, 
286, $02, 304-5, 324, 377, 386, 393, 
B05, 405, 407, 413-4, 419, 429, 
4456, 496 (n.), 462-8. 465, 475-6, 
404-5, 498, 4967 500, 504, 510 f., 
521, 598, 545, 648-52, 658-0, B62, 
567, 572, 576-7 

Brahmé, bis various names 
epics, §12 (n.) 

Brahmabhaga, 458 

Brahmedatta, 250 

Brahmadevs, 450 

Brahmakanda, 458 (n ) 

Brabmamitra, 111 

Brehman, 963 : 

Brahmanaspati, a Vedic god addressed 
as Ganapati, 356, 510, 575 

Brahmnént (Bribmi), a Métrké, %, 
490 (n.), 496, 804-5 
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Brahmepyadera, s name of Karttikeys, 
141, 143-4, 154, 962-8 
Brakmapurdna, 38, 442 (n.) 
BrehmadiraschedakamGrti, 
465, 518 {n.) 
Brahmasthing, 129 
Brahmevaivarttapuriina, 855 
Brahmavatl, 98 
Brahmavidys, 361, 491 
Brehma-Viggu- Siva- -Sirys, a composite 
image at Khajuraho, 195, 552 
Brahmaydmala, a Tantric text, 22 
Brahmayatana, 516 
Byhadratha, Jatésandha’s father, 980 
yee eae, 420, 448-5, 521 
Brhaapati, a Vedic god, ‘356, 971 
eer ria cag preceptor of the Devas. 


Brhatsamhita, 14, 16-7, 21, 35, 28, 31, 
103 (n.), ‘131, 135, 145, ain 190, 
204, 211, 217, 930° (p.), 250-1, 257, 
260; 974, (n,), 286 (n.), 302, 306, 91) 
(n.), 312 in.), $18, 316-7, 879 (n.), 
8241 (n.), 322 (ny. 924-5, 333, 341, 
346 (n.), 854, 357, 964, 392, 3896, 
400-1, 418 {n. yy 418 420, 493-4, 431, 
437, 342, 451, 458, 459 (n), 494, 
502, 504, 516, 528 . ), 524-6, 56%, 

Buddhe (@akyamunn), 6, 8. 10. 59. 
61, 76, 79, 8), 82, ei. 96, 103, 110, 
113, 144, 161, 493, 196, 212, 216, 228, 
230, 285-6, 238, 243, 250, 254 255-7, 
22, 278, 9756, 282, 284, 286-9, 
290 (n.), 204-6, 808, 828, 392, 342, 

348-9, 452, 875 (n. ), 379 3al, 
390-3, 397; 401 (uv), 402, 124.5. 481. 
517, 528, 581, 547, 658, 567, 569 

Baddhapde, 202 

Puddhu, one “of Guinapati’s consurts, 358 

Pudha (Mercury), 429, 443 


288, 804, 


c 
Cadg (Camdi, Candra:. a Yakent, 
100, 369 
Caesar, 58 


Caitya-Vrkaas, 84, 205 
Ose penne ‘400, 403-5, 407- 8 506-0, 
557 


Cakrayika, the Nagarija, 848 

Cimundé (Cimundt), 187, 258, 274, 
802, 478, 490 (n.), 497, 504.5, 507 

Cande, a demon, 508 

Canda, a type of Bhatrava, 466 

Candeéa, a Gana of Siva, 260, 485 

Candesinuprahsmirti, (of Siva), 199, 
260, 484 

Candesvara, & name of Siva, 189 

Candt (Candiké), 34, 172, 502, 504 

Cundikigakti, 504 

Cendra, 2 Pied: 18 

Coe ene: -“KumBradev! Coins, 127, 


Candragupta II, 195, 244, 278, 480, 
480, 533 
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i te o hd (Udayagir1), 359, 


ieee « cae the moon god), 
49, 77, 418, 590, 576-7 
Candramukha, the Yakeu, 341-9 


Candragekheramtrin, 465-4, 468-7, 536 
Canon, Doryphorus known by the name 
af, 330-1 


Caranas, 325 

Caryé, and the three ‘péidas' in the 

Paficaritra and as systems, 19, 
452-2 

Cagtune, the Saka Mahikgatrapa, 38 

Catalogus Cate'agorum (Aufrecht), 18 

Caiura, wu dance mode, 474 

Caturmukhe, an appellat.ou of Brahm, 
514 

Catunnirti, Caturvviihe 
307, 108-10, 572 

Caturvargacintamans, 22, 198 (n), 204, 
890 (n), 351, 44, 527 in.) 

Caturvonsatinirtis (of Vien), 295, 
384, 410 

Chabyaputta, a Naga chief, 346 

Chagavaktra, an epithet of Skanda, o1 
his cuinpanion, 363, 367, 562 

Chandogya { pantsad, 6, 7, 76, 863 

Chandrajfiaua, 278 

Channarira, au ornament, 201 

Chatra type of Gupta coins, 5382 

Chairedvata, an epithet of Siva, 257 

Chauddagram figure of Sirya, 436 7 

Chanigat Yogin: temple (Bberaghat), 
34 

pa ha & consort of Surya, 429, 430 


(of = Vignu), 


Chhargaon Naga image, 101, 349 
Chinnamasta, 469 (n.1 
Citrazupta, 204, 525 
Citralahsana, 16-7, 49, 32h (n.. 


Citvaratha, the Gandbarva, Sal 

Chtra Sikhandins, 14 (n.) 

Cundas, 331 

Coomariswany, A K., 
39, G1, 835, Ba) 46. 96-100, 102-3, 
105, 108 in), HQ amy, 11-2, 144, 
JAK, 154, 199, 197, 221 tn), 226. 
247 m,, 263-4 (n), 257, 269, 277 
tn), 279, 285 in), 293, 296, 299, 
405, 30%, 356, 959, 375 {n.}, 462, 
473 in) 

Culakoka (Kgudrakoka), a devaté, 100, 
291, 349, 374 

Cullatagga, a Buddhist text, 846 

Cunningham, A., 104, 115, 117, 121-2, 
124, 126-8, 10-1, 194, 139, 147, 151, 
152, 183, 190, 237, 253 (n), 313, 374, 
405 (.), 414, 614, 644, 570 

Curtis, 449 


8-10, 16, 85, 


D 


ronan 349 

Dagobas 

Dativan, "94, 836, 424, 486, B17 
Daivike Intyes, 4569 


INDEX 


Dakini, 84, 404 

akga, & solar deity, 428 

Dakvus-Prajipati, 404-5 

Daksinémirti (of Siva), 464, 470 

Danavas, 936, 493 

Dends, 107 

Dan anny (Khotan), wooden panel 
from, 47 

Bavdi, un attendant of Birya, 485-7, 
439-40, 625 

Danturi, 507 

Danu, 968 

Dar.us, his sepulchre at Nagshi Rus- 
tum, 439 

Dasapura, Sun temple of, 431 

Datavatiras, 985, » 445 
420.-1, 424-5 

Dadgavatara cave (Ellora), 468 

Datlitreyn, a compos.te god, also an 
Avatira, 433, 3002 

Dediari, 35 

Demeter, 127, 148 (n.), 155 

Denictrius, the Indo-Greek King, 122, 
150 (n) 

Demons and gobling in the Grbya- 
sitras, 70 (nj 

LDeogarh Nara Nardyana panel, 264 5, 
262, 291, 326 

Deogarh Vignu temple, 285, 275-6, 
248, 265 (n.), 858, 404, 417, 421-2, 
426, 470, 5 

Deora birga relief, 435-6 

Deonys Yakaa, 989 

Jeska Subrahmanya, 363 (n.) 

Yovamitra, an Ayodhyan chief, 141 

Deruram hymns, 454 

Deva(s). 77, 396, 362, 413-4, 417, 475, 
$17, 520, 546, 55%, 575 

Devasena, consort of Kartitkeya, 367 

Devasena Kalyanasundramidrt, 367 

Devatimiriprakaranam, 21 (n.), 23, 
Ait 

Devatis, 09, 100, 854, 368-70, 3873-4 

Devayajana, 354 

Devefvara, an epithet of Siirya, 430 

Derwhagavata, 13 

Devistutis, 42 3 

Devistkta, 490-1, 493 

Dhamma, 90, 97 

Dhanada, a namo of Kubera, 199, 200, 
204, 339 

Dhanaput: (Dhanadhipa), 
Kubera, 69, 337-9, 423 

Dhanuse (persomfied) 538 

Dharaghoss, the Audnmbara chief, 
116-8, 120-2, 167, 297, 250, 257 

Dharalifgas, 459-60 

Diereee: the 
Balabhs, 431 

Dharma, en incarnation of Visnu, 391 

Dharma, ae bull, 878 

Dharma, image of, 88 

Dharmacakra, 97, 108 {n.), 181-2, 197, 
188, 187, 262 

Dharmaocakramudré, 6, 256 

Dharmaprastha, 88 


(n.). 
» ALT, 


epithets of 


Maitréku King of 
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Dhsarmaéasiris, 541 ‘ 

Dbaia (Dhatr), 46, 429, 445, 519, 5do 

Dhiaty, an aspect of Sfirya, 428, 530 

Dhenuks, the ass demon, 102, 422, 42¢ 

Dhigans, 490 

Dbrinrigtra, one of the four Mahi- 
Yajas, 85, 53h 

Dhytarastre, the Kuru King, 87 

Dhrtaristra, the Naga King, 345 

Dhruva, an Avatéra of Vignu, 391 

Dhruve, the polesiar, 115-6 

Dhrovaberas, (of Viggu), 26, 30, 264, 
896-7, 400, 408 

Dhruvamitra, the Paic&la chief, 110 

Dhruvesarman, 148 

Dhuhatra, 228 

Dhumrornfi, consort of Yama, 625 

Dhyinamila, (8), 25 

Dhyanamantras, 23-5, 92 

Dhyénayoga, 48, 78-9, 286, 907 

DhySint-Bodhisattva, 558 - . 

Dhy&ni-Buddba, 255, 262, 500 (n), 
540, 547-6, 665-6 

Didargany female figure (Yaks pt), 97, 
99, 924 fn.), 293 

Digambara Jomas, 425, 567 

Dighambaya, 253 (n.) 

Dikpélas, 76, 207, 305, 485, 517, 519 
ff., 561 

Dinna, « remdent of Mathura, 242-3 

Dhodorus, 449 

Diomedes, an Indo-Greek King, 200 

Dionysius, 9 (n.), 89 {n.) 

Dioseur, 200 

Dipanv 1a, (Laksmipij&é in Bengal), 364 

Dirghatamas, 040 

Dirghatapasvi, the sage, 255 

Dist, 77 

Divakara and other Vratas, 138 (n.)} 

Divine Mothers (Mothers), 863-4, 482-3, 
491, 484, 603-6 

Dommanapaéla, Copper plate of, 11 

Dorypaorus, or Canon, 309, 

Dravida mana, 28 

Didvida Vedas, 26 

Dedhamitra, 111 

Dundubhi, 165-6 

Durga, (Ambiké, Parvath, 5, 85 (n.). 
86, 87 (u.}, 89, 96 (n.), 112, 188-5, 
154, 166, 173, 184-7, 191, 197-8, 
267, 266, 301, 324, 490-2, 497, 501, 
510; 645, 568 

Durgasaptefat?, 5 name of Cerdi, 165 

Durgastotras, 491-2, 502 

Durga Vairocani, 491 

Durgi, 577 

Dusraha, the hushend of Jyesthi, 382 

Dvidagadityas, 441, 650 

Dvapare, 28 successive ages of, 13, 
16 (nd 

Dvérapélas, 476 

Dvimukha litgs, 461 

Dyaus, a Vedic god, 55 
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Eshavi, 163 
Ekamukhs lidga, 461 
er 111, 188, 261, 257, 503-03, 


EkEniske end ‘other early naines 
(Bhégaveta, Pificsratra, Sattvata, 
ete.) of the Vaignava cult, 386 

Ekapéidamirt:, 282, 519 

eevee, an Avetira of Virnu, 


Ekedrigatann (same es Matsya Ava- 
tra), 392 

Bean an epithet of Rudra, 448 
u 


Bkabagaji, a name of Sive, 118 (n.) 
aie the Nagaraja, 100, 161, 346, 


Endymion, 276, 407 

Hucratides, aun Lndo-Greek King, 9, 
146, 148, 288 

Bubemerus, 310 

Euphranor, 809 

oes If, an Indo-Gieek King 


G 


Gudédevi, 400, 403-5, 4078, 538 

Gahapati Jitaha, rlustrated at Bhar 
hnt, 259 

Gajisura, 486 

Gapbanrasemhtramirha, fof Siva), 234, 
486-7 


Gaoralekam?, 106, 110, 143, 160, 186, 
194, 196-7, 965, 475 6 

Gajendramoksa, an aspect of Vienu, 
426 

Ganapa Taigas, 458 

Ganapati (Vindyeha), 355, 874-6 

Ganapaluleva, Motupall: Pillar In 
scription of, 103 (n) 

G&napaiva, 6, 140, 231, 354, 957 8, 361 
(n.}, 500 (n) 

Gévapatya Lingas, 458 

Genas, 161, 168, 166 (n), 205, 496, 
355-7, 959, 362, 475, 488, 635, 575 

Gandhira, 8, 88-4, 100, 208, 210, 212, 
288.8, 241, 254, 256, 962, 282 
284, 266, 238, 202 (n.i, 294, 246, 
382, 33u, 448, 868, $41, 308, 401-2, 
400, 422-8, 434, 517, 623, 529, 531 

Gandharvas, 77, 101, 163, 265, 981 3. 
204, 325, 886, 345, 9513, 621 

Gandharvanagaras, 351 

Ganega (Gahapati), 6, 187, 290-1, 275, 
269, 325 (n.), A935, 954-64, 444.5, 
469-70, 474, 462, 500, 505, 510, 542, 
545, 861, 576-7 

Gayedini, Sakti of Ganeéa, 35 

Ganedvara, an epithet of Siva, 855 

sas Se also @ name of Vienu, 365 
n, 


pr a a ee ee ee et 
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Gangs, 265, 358-4, 414. 410, 475, 486, 

526, 58 

Gafgidhara, an aspect of Bive, 477, 
486 

Gangita (Gaigeya), a Yakga figure ut 
Bharhut, 100, 342 

Garga, 14 : 

Garga, a disciple of Lakulléa, 461, 481 

Caruda, 10-1, 117, 164, 168, 188, 190, 
198-7, 292, 305, 324, 361, 458, 868, 
307, 102, 404-6, 420, 420, 484, 506, 
615, 520 35, 598 40, 546, 549, 651-2, 
BhG-7, 572, 677 

Garuda, the Yaksa 
Santin3tha, 562 

CGarudadbs aya, 92, 103-4, 986 (on), 58l, 
534-9 

Gatudapurana, 2t 

Gerudasana Visnu, 405 

Garutman, 504, 92, 163, 429, 329.90, 
633, 541 

Gaut 135, 197, 602, 504, 526, 576-7 

Gauri, six vaneties of 508 

Gauri-Sarva, a vame of Siva, 529 

Gautamiputra Vrsadhvajs, 142 

Gavsakarnadeva, the Hathaya King, 570 

Ghatiyala pillar, 356 

Ghatnagar Revanta, 4142-3 

Ghosand: Lnseription, J0 

Carisula, 576 

Gobhila Grhyasiitra, 52h 

Gamedha, a Tama deity, 56% 

Gonmkha, 562 

Gondophare-, the Indo-Varthiun Jing. 
118 21, 237, 343 

Gopila Phatia 22, 95. 2069, 218, 220 
(ny 322 (n+ 227 

Gopila Krsna, 422 

Gopi, 422 

Gova, son of Siha, 376 

Govirdhana mountam, 422, 522 

Great puracls (of Sriavaatt), 6, 875 

Grhadevi, an epithet of Jara. 380 

Gyhyasitras, 12, 57 (0), 68-0, 
HO (n), 346 

Grtsamada, a Vedu seer, 52 

Gudinallam tings, 115, 118, 169, 176, 
182, 04, 4546, 460-1 

Gudimallam Surya image. 410 

Guho, a name of Karttikeya, 324, 348, 
362 365 

Guhyakapati, 397 

Guhvakas, 218, $37, 962, 442 

Gnhyahigas, eight in number, 179 

Guyas, 91x ideal ones, 887 

Gurvviyfitanas, 244 


of the Jina 


00, 


Hagiinisa, the Mathure Satrep, 111 
Hélaébate, a buffalo demon, 168 (n.) 
Hal&hats (« form of Avalokiteévara), 558 
Hamsa, a type of man, 311-9 
Hamsa, an Avatirs of Visnu, 990 


INDEX ‘ 


Husumins, the monkey god, 261, 421, 


Hare, %, 388, 283, 200, 407, 628, 546 

Haradatts, 86 (p,) 

Hara Parvati, 268, 407, 487-8 

Horappa, 41, 159, 161-2, 165-7, 169, 
178-6, 226, 251, 270, 281, 289, 480 

Han, 5, 197, 222, 298, 314, 392, 394, 
415-6, 418, 540, 546 

Hartbhaktevilasa, 22, 208, 210 (n.), 218, 
220 (n.), 222 (n.), 319 (n.}, 568 

Haridré, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 957-8 

Han-Hara, Haryardha, the composte 
god, 6, 124, 298, 465, 476, 544, 
646-7 

Hie Hare Pees: & composite god, 


Haermegamess, 562 

Huricanda, 421, 491, 502 

Haritistiipa, 381 

Hariti, the Buddhist goddess of small- 
pox, 389, 380-1, 384, 444, 503, 529 

sad Han.-Harivihanodbhava-Lokesvara, 
4) 

Harporrates, Taxila bronze statuette 
of, 961 

Haisa (Sri—), author of Ndgananda, 


531 
ne (or Mudias), different kinds of, 


Hayagriva (Soptaditika), 559 

Hayasirsa Paficara{rd, 20 2, 267, 208-9, 
215, 214-20, 222-3, 2267, 318-1, 
322, 408, 425, 568 

Hehodorus, 893 

Helios, 139-40, 436 

Hellas, 239 

Hema&dn, 18, 22, 25, 187, 188 (n.), 
“94, 928-40, 347, 952 (mn), 626, 527 
(n.) 

Hephtalte Huyga chef, nicolo seal of, 
194-6 186, 287, 402, 544 

Hera, 

Herachtus, 473 

Herteum {at Olympia), 330 

Heramba Ganapati, 358, 361 

Hercules (Heracles), 9, 77, 89, 120-2, 
287, 300 

Hermes, 9 (n.}, 887, 930, 438 

Herukea, 659 

Hesyehyus, 129, 158 

Hiranyagarbha. 510-11, 577 

Hiranyokadpu, 6, 4156 

Hivanyokefin = Gzhyaaiitra, 
86 (ny), 491 

Hiranyakedin Srautesiitra, 66 

Hiuen-Tsang (his St-yu-ki), 9, 88, 89, 
119, 185, 148, 196, 381, 491, 494 

Hyafkeda, a sub-Vyaha, 412, 556 

Hu-Han-m, the Yakami Nanda or 
Nandint iu the Chineae texts, 880-1 

Hnpas, 144 (n.}, 642 

Fuvishke, 6, 101, 106, 121-7, 190-2, 
1856, 140, 144-6, 152-8, 165, 187, 


10 (a «)s 


630 


924 (n.), 288, 265, 
902-4, 840, 885, 498, 627, 548-4 


$ 
‘ Wa, 490 
| indiré, a nawe of Lakgmf, 287 
| Indo-Greek rolers, 9 
Indra, 9, 14, 43-6, 49, 65, 57-9, 60, 
62, 64, 66 (u.), 67, 69, 78, 74 (n.), 
| 75, 77, 86, 96, 124 (n.), 146, 148-9, 
' 150 (n.), 178, 207, 238, 298, 277; 
| 288, 301-2, 324.5, 399. 967-8, 371, 
\ 385, 407, 461, 485, 504, 512, 5204, 
! 526, 587, 646, 558, 562 
| Indradhyaja, 108 (ni, 206 
| Indragninntra, 570 
Indramautraa, 567 
Indramitra, the Paficala chief, 146, 233 
; Andrantlamens ea Gaudrysn Sculptor, 
‘ 93 (n.), 242-3 
, Indrapura, 9, 148 
1 Xndrapura, gun temple at, 491 (n.) 
Indraséleguha, 528 
; Indus Valley, 41, 68, 71, 79, 84, 109, 
| 158, 166-7, 169, 171, 173, 175-7, 
225, 251-2, 258, 280, 286, 906, 489 
| Tobares, (Yamuna), 77 
j Téa, Tivara, Parameévara, 76 
| Téana, an mares of Siva, (also Aa 
|  Dikpaila), 69, 75, 86, 87 (n.), 290, 
i 207, 228, 447-8, 460-1, 478, 479 (n.), 
485, 620, 622, 520, 679-4 
Isupur Yipa Loscription, 108 (n.) 
Igtulnga, 464 
févera, an upasaka of the eleventh Jing, 
562 
favaradeva, a uname of Siva, 135 
Paes an apellation of the Yukgas, 





a 


| 
| 
{ 
I 
| dabdladaréana upamsad, 79 
| Jagadambia or Jaganmata, 499 
| Jagaun&tha, 211 
1 wn igabr, $4 
| Jaina lst of Dikpalas, 522 (n.) 
Jaita, son of Mandana, 23 
| Jaladharas, 896 
| Sélandhire, Jalandbarevadhamart:, 466 
| Jaladiyon, an aspect of Vigsnu, 275 
| Jémadyagnya Rama (same af Paradu- 
rima), 300 
Jambavaa, 419 
J&mbavati, 986 
! Jambhula, 305 (n), 589-60 
{ Janardana, 222, 896, 411 
Jari, the Rikgazi, 390-1, 388, 884 (0.) 
Jaoriisandhs, 380. 
{ Jaratkiru, the sage, 350 
Jatilaa, 77. 
| Java Ganeda, 360 
J Fayante, 63, 86, 87 {n.) 
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Jayagupta, the Paficile chef, 146 

Shulanyétri, end other Vaignava 
feativals, 222 

Jihmages, 886 

Jina(s), 41, 79, 280, 953, 205, 872, 
561-2, 567 


Jinapada, 208 

diva, 410 

ee TT, 481 (0.) 

Jina, 19 

Jina Dakginamiirti, 254 (n.), 285 
(mn), 485, 470.1 

Jupiter, 811 

Jyesth&, her other vames, $823, 384 


a.) 
Jyesthilaticthe, §8 
Jyot rhhge (of Tiruvanamalsi), 463 
Jyotigi, a class of deities in Jaina texts. 
561 


K 


Kebandhas, 325, 336, 368 

Kacchapa, 232-3 

Kacchapesvara, 232 

Kada, 138 

Kadaphes, 112 

Kadru, 151, 846, 880 

Katlisa (mountain abode of Siva), 471, 
535, 553 

Katlisa temple (Ellora), 375, 484 

Katrita, 345 (n.) 

Kaitebha, a demon, 275, 407, 518, 588 

Kakkuka, 9356 

Kala 6 re of Yama (also time). 


deol: «fas Sree ae 


Kiilaketu, 172, 502 
Kalimoukhas, 451 
ee ee an Avatira of Visnu, 


Kalaijara, 183 

Kalafijsra Bhattéraka, 
Riva, 182-8 

KSlap nikagréma, Nalanda Seal of. 187 

Kélaritri, 9 necondary goddess, 496 

Kélarimiirti, 486-7, 569 

Kelasa, 202 

Kalcivara, a name of Siva, 182 

Kali, 274, 972, 491, 504.5 

Kalidiiss, 253 (n.), 477, 636 

Kalikapurana, 30, 442, 509 

Kalijaravana, 188 (n.) 

ae wife, a description of Jyestha, 

38 

Kiahya, the Naga, 102, 846, 408, 422 

Kahysdamana, 258, 946, 499 

Kalkin, on Avatira of Vignu, 890-2, 
893 (n.\, 425, 449 

Kallata, 453 

Kalmasagriva, 345, 521 

Kelpasiitra, 98, 814, 315 (mn) 

Kalpavrkga, (so-called) found at Bes- 
negar, 104, 105 (n.), 194 

Kalvyapanundaramirti, elea known as 
Vaivihike, Sivavivahs, ete., 902, 
567, 485, 519 


a name of 
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Kamas, Kamadeva, 801, 480, 488, 884 
Kamikbya, Yonipitha at, 64 (n.) 


Kémantakumairla (Kamadahanamirt’), 
486, 488 
Kamothedvars, a name of Klirmé- 


valira, SY2 

Kamuka, 9 Saiva Agama, 20, 26, 827, 
458-9 

Kandati, a Yakga, 389 (n.) 

Kanhagotamaka, & Naga chief, 946 

Kanishka, 8, 88, 04, 112, 121-5, 198, 
140, 158, 178, 238, 243 (n.), 904, 
389, 448, 527, 548-4 

Konhalaniint:, 465-6, 488 

Kapkalitila Saraswati, 378, 455 

Kapkaparvan, 345 (n.) 

Kanyakumiti, 491, 577 

Kapils, a type of Bhairava, 466 

Kapilesvara, 244, 452 (n.) 

Kapalikas, 451, 452 (wv) 

Raparddi, an epithet of Siva, 286 

Kapila, un Avatéra of Vignu, 891 

Kuptlesvara, the name of a Sivahiga, 
24 

Kapui, 9, 238 

Karili, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

Karamdanai Sivalinga, 437 

Keranigama, %8, 214, $24, 337, 4601 

Harandavyitha, 556 

Karivarada. an aspect of Vienu, 4267 

Karkotakn, a Naga, 347 

Kittikeva, 106, 117, 140-1, 143-6, 
154 fo.1, 200, 488, 301, 804, 821 (n.), 
334, 938. 3617, 407, 501, 504, 506, 
§62, 576-7 

Kasia, Nirvana statue at. 242 

Kaétha, a commentary on Panini s 
Sitras, 40 

KaSpur Sirya, 435 

Kaésapa (Kasyapa), a sage, 17, 205 
(n.), 616, 580 

Kiidyape, @ disciple of Buddha, 902 

Kadyapiya, o Silpogistra, 17, 825 

Katankata, 354 

Kathoka (Katha) Uparsgad, 99, 74 

Katisama, a dance mode, 465. 479 

Katra Buddha, 257, 262, 286 

Katyaveni, 10. 49), 597 

Koauberi, a» Miatrka, 604 

Kaumérl, a Matrka, 504-6 

Kaundinya, 45% 

Kauruaya, one of the four disciples of 
Lakuliéa, $51, 481 

Kausimbi, 225 

Kansémbt, coins of, 110 

Kaudikt, a name of Durgh, 401 

Koutitek: Rrdhmana, 447-8 

Kauditaké Upanigad, 97 

Keanutilya, 86-7 

Kéveripakkerm plaque, 376 

Kiyarohana (Karvén), 400 

Kena Upantgad, 491 

Kefava, 388, 411, 493, 576-7 

Redin, the horse demon, 102 

Kotu, 499, 441, 448-5 
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Kevatamirt: (of S:va), 466, 486-7 

Kevala Naraumba, 417 

Khadga (personified), 538 

Khages, 336 

Kbair Kheneh Hirvya image, 485 

Khajahuti, 464 (n.) 

Khajuraho Vignu, 261, 406 

Khandagiri, Jama caves at, 281 

Khed Brahm& and other Brahind 
temples, 514-5 

Khemakh:, 3¢ 

Khiching Siirya reliels, 490-40 

Kimpurugas, 386 

Kinnaras, 101, 163, 925, 336, 861-3 

Kinnarn Jataka, 353 

Kinnaris, 982 

Kirane, a Susva Aguwa, 20 

Ki-shi-mo-jin. Avalokite’vara in the 
form of an ogress in Japan, 81 

Klessobora (Krxnapira), 77 

Kok& goddesses (in Bharhut), 369 

Kryyi, 19 

KriySpida, 20 

Kriydsamucoaya, 328 

Krodha. a typo of Bha:rava, 466 

Krogitman, an AvatBra of Vianu, 301 

Krana, 21. 37, 73. 76, 77 (n.), 89 (n.), 
98 (n.). 111, 199, 191, 193, 175, Bev. 
234, B48, 265, 277, 2879, 201, 38038, 
306, 388, 346-7, 355, 380, 986, 390-2. 
408, 420-4, 426, 486 (n.), 602-3, 522, 
$83, 841. 

Krena Janmastami relief, 421 

Krenanands Agamavigiis, 22, 33 

Krann-Vaeudeva, 93 (n}, 380 

Ergndyana reliefs, 421-2 

Krsna Yajurveda, 621 

Krttiviaa, the author of Bengal Rama- 
yana, 492 (n.) 

Reetrapati (Kgetrap&la), 68, 561 

Kgitiliiga (of Siva Kenchi), 468 

Reudhd, a secondary goddess, 406 

Kgudrakoké, 962 

Robera, 85-6. 98 (n.), 100-1, 108, 105, 
175 (n.), 179, 104-5. 200. 252, 286. 
924, 887.9, 342. 944, 962, 989. 872. 
981, 808. 620, 522, 528, 559-60, 375 

Kubera, the Yakea of the Jina 
Mallin&tha, 562 

Kubjiktmata, a Tantric text, 22 

Kubuddhi, s consort of Ganeta, 958 

Kukargram Nga relief, 849 (n.) 

Kulike, a Nags, 947 

Kumara, a name of Karttikeya, 141, 
148-6, 184, 200, 268, 321 (n.), 942, 
364-5, 576.7 

KumBragupta I, 106, 110 (n.), 140. 
149.4, 109, 968, 966. 48T (n), 457, 
468, 808, 582 

Aomtremn theses 959 (n.), 961, 472, 


Rumfratantra, 965 

furbra, the Yakea of the Jina Vbau- 

Koeiear Rarye relief, 485 

Nombhs, Maharin& of Mewar, 29, % 
81—]654 B 


Kumbhigdas, 168, 895, 396, 868,) 521 

Kundales, different types of, 289 ff. ' 

Kugdehot Sakti, 403-4 

Kungy, a name of Pitgala, 435, 437, 
440 (n.), 525 

Kunika, 98, 242-8 

Kunigdas, 116-9, 122, 184, 142, 187, 
197, 257 

sie an Avatéra of Vispu, 360-91, 
4 

K6rmieane, a Logic asane, 41 

Kurukgetra, 300, 944 

Kud ka, one of the disciples of Lakuliéa, 
461, 481 

Kusmanda (also Kugmandini) a nasac 
of Ambika, 563 

Kusmandarajaputra, 354 

Kusinapdas, 296 

Kwan-non, Koyseu, a saintly female 
form of Avalokitesvare in Japan. 
381 

Kwan-yin, Avalokiteévara in femele 
form in Chins, $81 


Ll 


Laksan3, a name of Durgé, 498 

Lakemana, 26). 201, 421 

Lakeml, 105. 110-2, 190, 188-5. 141, 
150, 156-6. 168 (n.), 191, 199-7, 299, 
957, 287, 358, 868-77, 384, 887, 
44-5, 407, 415, 485, 400 (n,), 583-8, 
545-6, 561. 

Laksms-Ganesa, 358, 961 

Lakgm!-Narasimphe, 417 

Luskulika, 6. 244, 271, 450-2, 465-6, 
480-1 

Lakutapaniés. a name of Lakuiléa, 481 

Tals Bhagat Pillar, 105-6. 141, 365, 433 

Lalatatilake, s dance mode, 485 

Lalita. a dance mode, 485 

Laktasahasranima, 495 

Tampati, 85 

Lanké, 484 

Laukika, one of the two kinds of divi- 
nities, BAT-B, 862, 522, 578 

Lauriya Nendangath, gold plaque 
found at, 61 

Layaba, the Yakgiyi, 98, 242 

Leochares, the Hellenistic Sculptor, 
531 (n.) 

Lepsins, 839 

Lifigam, 205, 208, 227 

Litgapurtine, 982, 536 

Lifigodbhavamirti, 291, 468, 518 (n.), 


B14 
Litghyat, 304 (n.). 454 
Lokanithe, an arte ie ee 892 
Lokapéia, 90, 824, 618-21. 
Level the Bodhisattva, 547-8, 
5f6-8 
Lokedvara-Vignu, 412, 555 
Lysins, an Indo-Greek King, 180 (p.) 
Lysippre, the Hellenistic ecolptor. 
941, 809, 38t 
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x 
Macakroka, 844 


eer 451 
Madhu, a demon, 2375, 407, 618, 588 
Madbusiidana, an Avat&ira of Vignu, 


302 

Madhyamakoké, & Dsvat&i, 869 

Madhyamiké, 905 

Madir&i, a goddess, 86, 87 (n.) 

Magae, 280, 491, 519, 567 

Maghavan, 18 (n.) 

Magi, the Iranian priest, 198, 481 

Mah&, one of the six aspecte of 
Ganapati, 357-8 

Mahabhérata, 18, 14 (n.), 87 (n.), 79, 
88 (n.), 68, 108 (n.), 106, 185, 148, 
146, 168, 188, 294, 976, 314-5, 838, 
44-5, 851, 855-6, 872, 880, 890, 892, 
400, 421, 494 (n.}, 480, 446, 460, 
456 (n.), 462. 477, 491-2, 495, 602, 
520, §24, 527, 880, 554 

Moahabhisya, 40, 44, 65 (n.), 76 (0.), 
86, 887, 851 (n.), 888 (a0.), 493, 449 

WahSbhiniskramans, 402, 409 

MahSdeva, 446-8, 456 (n.), 460, 476, 
512, 578-4, 577 

Mahadurga, 577 

MabSkéla (Kalo). name of Siva, 187 

Mahékait, 186, 496 

Mahékapi Jataka, at Bharhut, 250 

Mahakok®, a Devaté, 100, 369 

MahSlakemt, the ‘primary goddess’, 
878, 496 

Mah&mart. a secondary goddess, 496 

Mahimiiyé, 498, 495-6, 500 

Mahamaytirt, 9, 85 (n.), OR. 131, 143 
146, 148, 450 

Mahénaradyaniye (Mahanariyana) U pa 
nigad, 480 (n.), 577. 

Mahanirvina Tantra, 70 80 (ny 

Mahipadma. a Naga, 37 

Mohapadma aud other Nidhis. 105 (n.) 

Mah&padmavang. 469 

Meb&psrintirvina, 4, 275-6 

Mahaparinirvanamiirts, 276 

Mahipairigadas, ansmai-faced ganaa of 
Rudra-éiva, 356 

Mahdpurusa (laksanas), 311 (n), 314 
MaharSjas, 77, Af, 90, 521-2. 558 

MahésadaArvamirti, 228, 465, 478 tn), 
479 (n) 

Mahisarn=vati, 496 

Mahdearasvati, her various namea such 
as Bh&ratl, Vik, etc.. 496 

Mohiisena, a name of Warttikesa. 8. 
108, 106, 143-6, 265. 362-8. AT? 
Mahiaéveti. one of the consorts of 
Riirya. 436, 499 

Mahévalli, consort of Karttikeya, 367 

Mahavastu, 380 

Mahividy&, 496, 560 {n.) 

Mahavira, 10, 76, 914. 972 

Mahiviévakarm’, an epithet of 
Brahm’, 14 


Mahavratedbaras, 5 designation of the 
K&piilikas, 452 (n.) 

Mahayana, 221 (n.), 262 . 

Mahendra, the guardian of the north- 
east, 521-2 

Mahedamirti, 46£, 476, 470 (n.) 

Maheévara, Mabesvara Deve, 83, 172, 
182, 446-7 

Maheévara, another name of the 
Piéupate sect, 116, 548 

Ma@heivari, one of the Matykis, 84, 186, 
999, 251, 261, 261, 605-6 

Mabipéla, the Pala king. 503 (p.) 

MahigSsura, 498, 409 

Maligamardint = (Mahug&eura-mardant), 
35, 166, 172, 497, 500, 548 

Mahoiagas, 396 

Mastrayantya Samhita (of the Krspa 
Yajurveda), 575-7 

Maitreya, 99. 272, 288, 467 

Makars, 365, 354, 374 

Makutégama, 458-9 

Malattmadhava, 452 (n.) 

Malavya. a man type, 311-2. 398-9 

Mallinétha, the 19th Jma, 562 

M&nabodha, 14 

Manas, 410 

Manasé, 98, 242. 346, 350. 563 

Manazollasa, a part of Abhilagtartha- 
emtamant, 18, 215, 226, 227 (n.) 

Manaséra, 14-8, 206-7, 214, 228, 282 9, 
286-7, B41-2, 458 (n.) 

Manaraqrhyositra, 354 

Mandahkas, subordinate rulers, 287 

een: the son of Srikactra, 29, 25, 
a1 

a en Avatira of Vignu, 901. 

Mandor Krsnayana reliefa, 491-2 

Mangala (Mais). 429, 448 

Mangalakas yrs), 172 

Mambhadia, a Yahsa. 76-7, 97-100, 
330 (nt, 3401 

Vanigriva, 175 (n.) 

Ménikvavisahar, a South Indian Saiva 
Saint, 454 

Manimal& Caitys, a Yakpa shrine, in 
Magadha, 97 

Mupimain. a Yakga. 899 (n.) 

Manimai, a Naga, 945 

Manmiga. his shrine at Réajagyha, 
143 (n.) 

Mafiuari, 212, 216, 271 (n.), 588-0 

Mafiu. bis Arapacana form, 426 

Mafjovare. 271 (n.) 

Mankuwar Buddha, 27 

Manmatha. 901 

Manonjava. one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

Manonmént, 286 

Mantran, $4, 47, 69, 55, 78 (n.) 

Meotreévaras, 479, 48 (n.) 

Mauu, 6, 14, 18, 67 

Manu Rsivate, 18 (n.) 

Ménugalidgas, 460.2 
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Manusamhitd (Manusmrts), 86-8, 217, 
976, 611, 590, 541 

Manns, two sons of Siirya, 497, 442 

“‘Manugyaprakptidevas, 04 

Mao, the Jraman Moon god, 486 (n.) 

Mara, 288 (n.), 262, 280, 801, 353 

Maricl, a Vajrayina goddess, 259, o6! 

Maricimell, an epithet of Sfirya, 561 

Mlrkandeya, the sage, 21, 524, $82, 
486-7, &78 

Markondeyapurdna, 16 (n.), 105, 195, 
$40, 373, 374 (n,), 442, 490, 492-3, 
496-8, 604, 500, 619, 551 

Markajabrada (at Vaiséli), 196 

Mars, 512 

Martanda (Martinda). an aspect of 
the Bun god, 428, 550 

Martanda Bhairava. 649 

M@rtanda temple (Kashmit), 400 

Marutganas (Maruts), 455, 370 

Mataigiérama, 88 

Matanséva, a Vedic god, 541 

Matyceta, 481 (n.) 

Matrganas, Matrkis, 280, 482, 497, 
508-6, 567 

Matayn. Visnu’s Avatira, 88991, 418 

Matsyepurana, 14, 16, 22-3, 28, 90-1, 
32, 217, 188 (un), 179, 183 (n.), 206, 
208, 210, 217, 220-1, 223, ,278 (n.), 
340, 912, BIL, BAL, 416-7, 421, 427, 
513 (n.), 596, 568 

Mattamiytira, (-ka), a Gaive clan, 36 
in), 143 

Mauea, 9, 110 (n.), 112, 118 (n.), 120-1, 
136, 148-9, 150 (n.), 154, 158, 190, 
287-8. 265, 267, 845, 402, 587, 549 

Mays, 14, 17, 241, 847 

Mayamata, 19, 28 

Méyémohs, 6 name of Vignu’s Buddha 
Avatira, 4245 

Mayasamgraha, 358, 347-8, 851-2 

Miyé, the mother of Bnddha, 193. 
375 (n.) 

Miya, the Vedantine’ roncept of. 493 

Mayin, a name of Siva, 446 

Mayirabhatta, 480 

Mayiriksaka, 494 (n.) 

Megasthenes, 77. 89 (v.) 

Menander, the Indo-Greek King, 948, 
569 


Mercury, 311 
Meruvarman, King of Chamba, 496 
Methora, 77 
Midhte!, » name of Durgl, 69, 86, 87 


(n.) 

Mihira, the Yranisn Sun god, 124-5, 
130.40, 848, 488, 544 

Mihiraknla, the Hupa king, 118 

Minkkef, consort of Siva. 

Misrakeét an ApearS. 353 

Mithra, a name of Mihira. 108 (a.). 
438, 544 

Mithraism. 488 

Mitra. one of the Adityss, 69, 75. 176 

Mitra, one of the four disciples of 
Lakoltéa, 871, 468, 45%, 461 


ee 
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Maer, Yakgo, M1 
arapani, & 9a, 
Mabey, 43, 159-62, 164-7, 169, 
171 {n.), 173-6, 226, 951-8, 253 (n.), 


970, 281. 289, 202 
rag an incernstion of Visnu, 391, 


Moika, the Urumuja scion, 128 

Mokal, Rand of Mewar, 23 

Mother goddess, 167, 172, 177, 446, 
489, 501 


Myvchakaprka, 363, 
Mrdha, & name of Siva, 449 (n.) 


Tea, 
Mucalinda, the Nagar&ja, 846 
Mudr&s or bastas, 247 ff. 
Mugedi and other uames of Jycathé in 
the old Tumil Nighantus, 863 
Mukbalingas, 460-1 
Mukutes, various kinds of, 286 ff. 
Mokhya, 207 
Miladhare. the lowest ‘ cakra > m the 
bedy, 498 
Munda a Durtya, 505 
Vindaha Upanisud, 491, 511 
Munuovrate, the 20th Jina, 662 
Mufijavata, $88 
Muradeva, 64-5, 71 
Maritisthanas, 7 different kindé of, M2 
een ee name of Karttikeya, 
Miyalaka, the ApsmArapurags, 256, 
374, BIO, 472 


Nadanta, Biva's dance, 465. 472 

Négadeva, 338, 349 

Naganenda, a drama by Sri Harga, 531 

N&gapaficam!, 846 

Négaraja, 345, 848 

N&gas, 4, 6, 77, 85. 04 (n.), 90-101, 
108, 247-8, 151, 161, 176, 205, 259, 
257, 825, 880. 888, 944.51, 354, 366, 
875, 395 (n.), 408. 490, 422, 475, 621, 
520-31, 556 

Nigasiri, son of V&sethi. 464 (n.) 

Naga symbol. 190 

Nfgatirtha, 944 

Nagints, $44, 846-50, 378, 995 (n.), Bal 

Naqnaytccitralaksayam., 17 

Nagnajit, 14. 16-7. 96-9, 921 (n.), $26.7 

Nagnekeapanskae, 425 

Nagnagavart, & name of Durgi. 492 

Negnavratam, 17 

Nahapina, 15 

Soe (Naigamesga). 146, 963, 967, 


Nake. pupil of Kunike. 98, 249-85 

Nals, 14 

Nalakubera, 175 (n.), 872 

Nalanda Seale. 177, 188 #., 295.6 

ambodiri chanters of hymns in 
Kerala. 240 

Namuci, a Daeitya, 419 


’ 
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Nene (Nonsia), 126. 135-6, 544 

Nanda, a name of Vignu, 191 

Nande, the foster father of Kresns, 
423.2, S02 

Nanda, the name of a Naga King, 975 

Nandans, a Yaksa, 539 {n.) 

Nandas, Nava (nine) kings of Mags 
dha, 821 (n.) 

NandeévariI, 2 name of Durgi, 191 

Nandikefvara, the traditional autho. 
of the Abhinayedarpana, 278 

Nandin, Siva's Bull mount, also 
name of Siva, 153, 15@ (n.), 180, 
162, 252, 261, 280, 468-9, 472, 474-5, 
614, 634-6, 545-6, 658-4, 562, 577 

Nandtévara, 88, 58¢ 

Nandivaktra, 573-4 

Nandivardhana, the Saiguniga King, 97 

Nara, 79, 254-5, 262, 276, 285 (n), 
B91, 391-2, 426, 470 

N&rade, 175 (n.), 363, 991, 302 (n) 

Narada Paficariitra (Bhitrudvaja Sam- 
hita Pariéwie, 88, 318-9, 322 (n.), 
904-3 

Niris, 976 

Narasimha (Nysimha), 5, 192. 197, 202, 
281, 276, 824, 300-2, 409, 412, 416-7, 
486, 488, 545, 577 

Narasuphadeva, a Kalacuri king, 35, 


N@rasimht, a Matrkii. 504 508 

Narfyanavitiks, 90-1 

Narayana Vignu, 11, 61, 79, 189, 222, 
235, 254, 275-6, 285 (n.). 286, 291, 
805, 986, 389. 391-3, 400, 406-7, 411, 
496, 470. 511, 519. 388, 548, 558. 
576-7 

Narendravinata, 965. 270 {n.) 

Natanasebh& (or Sabha), 172 

Nataraja (Siva), 258, 275, 279, 281, 
B02. 465, 470, 472-3. 475 

Nétvaddstras. 248. 277-8, 280. 472 in), 


474 
Navadurgis, 490 (nj, 500 
Navagrahacekra, 445 
ree: 924. 4129 441, $43 4, 516, 
1 
Navanité. an aspect of Ganapats, 357 
Navapatriki. 490 
Névanare (Nayanmars), Sivabhaktas of 
South India. 26, 80, 302, 314, 319 
(o.), 484 
Neminatha, 


569 
Niddeda. 7, 8 
Nidhipati, a name of Kubera. 587. 875 
Mdr& (Yoganidra), a secondary god- 


dens, 496 

Nike, 9, 149, 900 

Nikanbhi. one of the consorts of Stirya, 
496-7, 439 

gee a form of Avelokitedvara, 


the twenty-second Jina. 


Nilakantha, @ aame of Siva, 316 
Nirgranthas, 77 
Niryti, 76, 485, 620, 526, 529 
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Nsruktatantra, 271 

Nigka, neck ornament, 289 
Miuiumbhe, « Duaitys, 504 

Niyfimatpur-Sirya relief, 485 

Nrtya Ganapati, 258, 358, 361, 387 

Netyamartis (ot Brahmanical gods, 
277 

Netyamirtia of Sive, 367, 464, 472, 
474 


Neverthe, 414-6 

Nvagrodhaparimand!i, oa type 
female figure, | ; 

Nyvagrodhasayin, an Avatira of Vignu, 
302 


of 


oO 


Old Alin and other schools of Greek 
Sculptora. 240, 908 
Mympia, 890 


P 


Padigam, 464 

Padraa, as Naga, 347 
Padma, a Yaksa, 389 (n)} 

Padmi — (Padrafivatt, a of 
Manag), 568 

Padmanurttesvars. a form of Avalokite. 


name 


avara, £58 
Padmandbha. a name or incarnation 
of Visnu, tl® (n,} 142. 801, 407 


TPaudmanidhi, 105, 328 

Padmapéni, an epithet of Avalokite- 
4varn, 547, 588 

Padmapurina, 20, 28. 111-2, 403, 547 

Padmapuiuss +08, 557 

Pidmatanira, a Pafiwarfitra text, 19 

Padmavati, the Apsara. 359 

Pedinivat?, the Sisenadevat® of 
Parévanitha, 563 

Padmayom, a name of Brahma. 407 

Padmintvidva, 105, 195, 974 (n.) 

Pehiavas, 549-8 

Painnalidn (version of Atharvaceda), 

Pallas Athene. 9, 871 

Paficabrahmac (Té&nddavah). forme of 
Siva 245 «479 (n) 

Paficaiana. 500 

Paficakn. a Yoksa, 989 (n.) 

Paficihnara mantra. 459 

Paficamnkha Viige, 461 

Paficarétra (Bhdgavata). 19. 76, 80, 
4, 104 290, (n.). 291, 296, * 
388-90 309.6, 587. 571 


P&ficaratra samhilés, 9, 25-7, 199, 
299, 9912, 997, 409, 419.8, 460. 
452, 568 


Paficaritrins. 191. 387, 999.4. 407 
Pe eraee a work of Takulfda, 


a 
Palais (of the Vranis), 98, 95, $88, 
8 
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Petvopisani, Pafickyatena (Pafcdy- 
atena pGji, Paficadevaté pojé), 6, 
140, 153, 280, 515, 541-27 644 

Paficike, 389, 861, 629 

Papdevas, 99 (n,), 900, 462 

Pénini, 37, 99-40, 74, 76, 86, 397-8, 
S51, 448-9 . 

Pantaleon, the Indo-Greek King, 111 

Paramadityabhaktas, 481 

Parstuassugetes, 10, 248 

Paraweévara. a name of Sivu, 500 

Paramitg rales, 230 (n.) 

Parantaka Chola 1, 522 

Parisera, BLL (n.), 315 

Paragkard Grhyasdira, 68, 70 (n,) 

Paraéduriima, an Avatira of Visge, 
989, 302, 419-20 

Para Vasudeva, 132, 386, 906, 403, 410 

Reet, Avestan form of Purandhi, 
870 

Périjatabara, an Avatira of Visnu, 382 

Périgadas of Siva, 962 

P&rpadas of Skanda, 306-7 

Parivrijakas. 77 

Périyés (Paftcamas), 489 (n.) 

Parkbam Vakea, 37, 97, 242 (nj, 201, 
203, 840 

Pargaéavaril, the Vajrayana goddess, 
215, 499 


’ 

Pirivadas, companions of Vasudeva- 
Vianu, 380, 420 

Parkvadevathé, 235, 204, 364, 366, 407. 
426, 514.5 

Varévanaths, 254, 563 

Parvatt, 96, 194 (u.), 164, 172, 224, 
255 (n.), 257, 289, 294. 302-4, 355, 
364, 367, 407, 467-9, 474-5. 488, 485, 
486, 501-2. 509, 545-6, 53 : 

Paéu, Pasa and Pati, three categories 
in Saiva systems, 4862.8 

Patuphtevimekysns. a Paéupata rite. 
4 


Paéupates, 198, 230-1, 244, 272, 450-2, 
454, 465, 480 (n.), 518, 586, 567 
Padupata Sétras, 230 (03), 451 
Padupata vrate, 451 
Pssupati, 150, 167,176, 253, 285, 289, 
, 446, 448, 451 . 
Paidlaia , a Avatira of Visnu, 892 
Patafijali, 40, 76, 85, 387-8, 341, 351, 
962, 305, 428, 440-50, 522, 578 
Patna statues. 87, 97, 99, 540 
Pansanius, 242 
School of Greek Sculptors, 


Phalguni (Ptirva and Uttara), 187 
Phettanacntra, the Paficéla Chief, 187 
Phidias, 241 ; 
Philoxenus, the Indo-Greek King, 140, 


488 
Pj-Jo-sho-lo, 148 ; 
PinkkT, s name of Sivs, 187 
Pindiké, fen different kinds of, 219 
i. an sttendant of Stirya, 485-6, 
439-40, 598 


Piprahws vase, 61 


Pikdeas, 886, 38 r 

Pita » & name of Braluna, 512 

Pitarag, the guardians ol the South. 
western quaier, 58f 

Pithas (Pithastbanas), 89 

Pitrganas (maues), 386 

Eiuesearens, an Avetéra of Vigna, 


Piato, the Bactran Greck King, 140 
Piiny, 300 
Polyclitus, » Greck Sculptor, 2401, 


300, Bs 

Polynesian, 248 

Poras,89 

Poseidon, 119, 121, 260 

Poseidon Hippias, 9 (n.) 

Prabandhas, 36 

Prabhakera, a name of Sun god, 576-7 

Prabhakaravardhene, the Pugyabbits 
tuler of ‘Thaneswar. 481 

Pradyumua, 94, LOS4, .31. 301, 386-7, 
388 (m.). 408-9, 526, 572 

Prahlida, 415-8 

Prajipsti, 18 (0.), 46, 61, 75, 276-7, 
806, 336, 871, 387, 889, 418, 510-3, 
550, 562 

Prajii, 67 

Prakrti, 498, $72.3 

Pralaya Variba, 415 

Pramathas, 161, £53, 386, 357 

Pramoda, 400 

Pragevajit pillar (Bharbut railing), 348 

Pratardana, 74 (n.) 

Pratilomas, 453 

Pratimalakganam, 315 (u.). 325, 988 

Pe renee by Nagnajit, 16-7, 


Pratimamanolekegunam, 311, 317, 8388, 


Pratiumaéiila, 210 

Pratyabhijfia Sctivol (of Saivism), 453 

Pratyalidha, a standing pose, 266-7 

Pratyiigi, 265, 432, 436, 489, 441 

Praxiictes, 390 

Prd&ku, a Naya, 348, 521 

Proto-Serasvati (ut Bharbui), 377-8 

Prope, a Naéga, 345 (n.) 

Prthivi, 49, 61, 96, 414-5, 490, 660 

Prtho, at Avatira of Visou, 991, 497 

Ptotemy. his reference to Maga Brah- 
manos, 441 (n.) 

eee a, the topmost section of a 

ivalifge, 458, 460-1 

Paj8, its conatituant acts, 78 

Pissilapr&kfra, 10 

Polindas, 492 

Pulumayl, 192 

Punaridheya, & Vadic rite, 60 

Pundsrikdkea, a name of Vienu, 223 

Pundarikétirthe, 88 

Pundravardhana, 295 

Punyajanas, 997, 442 

Purdnas, 18, 90-8, 25, 27, 57, 158, 
163, 918, 982, 955, 972, 807, #11, 418, 
421, 490-81, 447, 450, 455. 465, 480, 
492-8, 510, 618, 568 
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Puranic lore, five topics 


Puree a oe ae 70, 490 
foe 
Yekoa, 76-7, 98 


ie hoard ot kneel coins), 
Poruga, wie 991, 498, 509, 673 
Purngadatta 


Puraga- -Mahideva, 576 

Puruga Narkyans, 611 

Purugasikia, (K.V.X. 90), 316 
eae: 31, 9366, 877, 383, 


Pugan, 97, S71, 428, 441 

Pugkalavatt, 111, 110, 267 

Pusti, 90, 868-9, 377, 308, 403-4, 419, 
554 


Pusysraitras, 144 (n.) 


Q 
Quintus Curtius, 80 


Radha, 422 

‘Radhika, 260 

Raghunandans, the Siyirta writer of 

gal, 442 (n.) 

Raghueaméa, 109 (n.), 418 (n.), 477 
(n.), 419, 420, 483, 441, 440-5 

Rajugrha, 211, 388, 281 

Rajanye Janapada, Coms of, 111 

Rajatan&bhr, son of Kubers, 

Rajghat Seals. 177, 188, 198, 198, 200 

Raji, one of the consorts of Siirva. 


Rajuvula, the Saka Satrap. 96, 110-1 

Réajyaverdhana. 431 

RakS, the godiess of full moon, S71 

Rakeassas, 62-4, 71, 205, 207, 925, 336, 
526 


Rama (Balaréma), 988 

Rama Déserathi (Raghava Rama, 
Réma Dhanurdhars), 97, 282, 261. 
QOL, 310-20, 324, 396, 990-2, 413 (n.}, 
419-91, 492 (n.) 

Ramapirecatipaniya Upanisad. 79 

Ramayana, 37 (n.), 125, 951, 868, 421, 
492, 520, 527, 585 (n.) 

Ramayana scenes (in relief}, 421 (n), 
Rambhaé, a variety of Gaui, 502 

Ramegvara cave temple (Bllora), 255 

Ram Raz, 1% 

Rahganbtha (Rahgeasvml, a name of 
‘Visnu, 985, 275, 406 

Banod (Gwalior State) Inscription, 35 


(a.) 
Rao, T. A.G., 91, 82-4. 107, 219, 298, 
282.8, 289-41, 246, oa 2t8-61, 


970-4, 280, 286 or 35. 917, 
#0 fn), 2 ue oft’ 825-6, 
$98 (n.), 392 (n.), 838, 839 (n), 548 


{n.), 355, 357-6, 961, 865, 367, 378, 
983, 384 (n.), 997-9, 401, 4i1 ta, 
415- tr ae 440-2, 455, 457, 460 in, 
463, 470-8, 476, 278, 488-4, 
497-8, te. 518, 622, Sats: 528, 534, 
53h, 552, 553 (n.), 5 

Rapheel, 308 

Rasacitrs (same as Alpond), 288 

Rati, wife of Kims, 488, 526 

Rétri, wile of Kima, 488, 596 

Rats, 400 

Rétrsikta, 493 

Raudra Paéupata, 465, 482 

Raudri, a Matrka, 504 

Révana, 493 (n.) 

RavaySaugruhamiira, $84 

Rddht. Prosperity personiied, 339, 529 

Revanta. son of Siirya, 424, 487, 442 

Ryveda. 11, 39, 42-6, 48, 52-3, 55-6, 68, 
62, 64-5, 67, TI. 3, 98 (n.), 168, 217, 
284-5, 276, 288, 310, 370-2, 877, 386, 
129-30, 490-{, 493, 510, 513 (n.), 690, 
540, 672. 575 

Rhaucns, Cretan city, 8 (n.) 

Ridhsli, 35 

Robitaka, the country of the Laudheyus, 
14a, 146 

Reabba, ao Avatara of Vienu, 301 

Reabbs, (Rgabbanatha), the first Jina, 

50! 


2 
Reyadrnga, & 260, 261 (nd, 265 
Rucaka, 8 type of wan, 811, 312 (n.) 
Rudra, 445, 61-2, 75 6, 86 (u. ys, 115, 
196-8, 231, 233-4, 286, 269, 805, 
820 (n.), 855-8, 263, 368, 393, 429, 
417-9, 487, 496, 536, . HT5-7 
Rudra, an_anpect of Sirya, 428 
Rudra, his different names in the 
Svetascatara Upantsad. 76 
ieee (same as Pijabhiga), 
Rudradasa, or Audumbara chief, 118 
Rodragupte, the Paficila chief. 114-5 
Rudrakdnda, the name of a section of 
a pillar. 488 (n.) 
Rudrakectra, (near Avanti), 166 (n.) 
Radramantra, 382 
Rudrarakgita, 180 
Rudrasena 1, the Vakiteks King, 443 


(n.) 

Rndra-Siva, 51. 64. 76, 115, 127.8, 981, 
286, 863, 448, 451-2, 478, 495 (n.) 

Rudraydmale, : 

Rukkhacetiyas, 4 

Rukmint, 396, 422 

Ripemandana, 28, 41, 92 (n.), 358, 
361, 377, 988 (n.), 401, 410-2, 417, 
495, 400-1, 516, 527-8, 558, 574 

Rure, a type of Bhairava, 466 


Sabdakelpadruma, 298, bite 878 a 
Bad: , fi ber, 

Rea Sih, ee “ae sii 
Sad&divamtrti (oe ‘i, 465 
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ae (Biva-Sidiékhyes), 478, 


—— 24-5, 556 
Eaduyes, 326 1 ser 
vimda Brak mana, 88 
ee an es Siva, 228, 478, 
n.), 
Sadyojate ‘ee other four aspects of 
Siva, 460, & 
cater nge. 459-60 
Satyaradec 1 statues(?), 37, 97 
undga al statues(?), 
Raita, pi oe Mandspa, 23 
Seiva Agamas, ae 299, 458, 457, 
464-6, 479 (a. ), f 
Geivais), 5 (1.), 6 Oh. 88, 140, 182, 
190, 182-8, 185, 188-9, 238, 296, 248, 
265, 389, ‘394-5. 462-3, 464-6, 477-9, 
4sl, 484-5, 488, 200 (o.). 513, 519, 
544-6, 555, 559 
Saivasamayaner:, 374 
Saivagiddhéatins. 470 .) 
Saka(s), §4, 266, 642- 
Sakaladhsk@ra, 17 
Sakambhuri, one of the names of 
Durgi, 400 
ae. an early \edic commentator, 
385 
Sakra, 101, 287, 433 (n.), 441, 523, 658 
Sahta (Ssektiem, Sakth workship), 6. 
R3. 139, 140, 166, 171-2, 187, 197. 
265, 373. 465, 469. 481, 491-5. 500, 
560 (n.) 
Sakta Tantras, 25, 27, 239 
Sakti, 930, 274, 355. 870, 877, 893, 395. 
177, 189 ff., 552, 667 
Sakte (five, of Siva) 236. 479 (n) 
Sakti-Ganapat:, 958, 981 
Saktipithar, 494-6, 508 
Soktyitman, an Avatéra of Visnn, 301 
Sakunas, 207 
Sakyamun (Gotama) 76 
Skyax, 290, 274 
Sila, 984 
Salagriime(e). 82-8, 88, 91, 304. 458 
Salene, Gseek moon goddess, 488 (n) 
Ramanfiaphalasutia (-antit), 253 
Samaveda, 66. 68, 5 
Sdmavidhina Bedberene. 521 (n.) 
flimbs, 04, 104, 206, “801, 886, 40-1, 
4% (n.) 
fambiaditys, 481 
Sambapurine, 490 
Sambbhu (Samkara), a name of Siva, 


Sambhudeva, 453 

Samhira (a type of pusirers). 466 

Ramhiramirtis (of Sivg), 28 

Aamiddheévara Siva, a4 

Samjh&. one of the consorts of Siirya, 
429, 449, £48 

Sembarscarrs. 80, 74. 258 (n.). 858 
(n.), 35 

Sarikaradatta. seal _fonnd at Bhite. 190 

Somkgradigeijaye Kavya, 854 (0.) 


s, 10, 91, 94, _ 131, 

=~. , 906, 347, 886-7, 868 {n.), 

888, 406-9, 412, 499, 44 @), 572 
Samkargana-Véeudeva, OL 

Samndragupta, 10, 110 (a.), 116, 188, 


265, 
Samyak-Sembuddhabhasita-Pratimalokg- 
anem, 332 
Samyukta hastas, ae 
Somyukta Nikdya, 348, 488 (n.) 
Sin: (Ssturn), 811, 429, 441, 448-4 
Sanaka, 418 
(Sitropjoka), 380 
Senatkomére, 368, 392 (n.), 419 
Pesta Vastudastra, 3B 
Sandinf, 35 
Sani eee S11, 420, 44i, 448-4 


cach B00 a Yokes 


( 

Santkha ‘tend Padme) at, 1065, 179.80, 
341-2, 344, 369, 52k 

Saikhspala, @ Nége, 347 

Sankhapurusa, 408, 588 

Saikhya and other four systems, 450 

Sankhyayana Brikmane, 447 

Saakhydyana Grhyasiitra, 491 

Saikhya and Yoga systems of philo- 
sophy, 458, 499 

Goymukha, the Upfisaka of the thuir- 
teenth Jina, 562 

Sahmukha (Karitikeya), 864-5, 577 

— ve = the six aspects of 


ti, 95 

mc name of Bnddbe 
Avatéra of Visnu, 289, 392 

Sautinaths, the sixteenth Jina, 562 

Saptamétrks, 186-6, 281, 274, 364, 482, 
491, 505, 568 

saptaratnas, 108 (n.) 

Saptargis, 14 (n.), 324 

Sarabhe, Sarabhesamirti {of Siva), 5, 
281, 275, 486, 488 

Saradatilaka Tantra, 22, 861 (n,). 550-4 

dtraga, 98 

Saranath Buddha, 8 

Raranath, sculptural and architectural 
pieces from, 88 

Saranyu, Tvastar’s daughter, 490 

Sirosvata, 18 (n.. 

Saasvatl, 50, 205, 287, 308-4, 324, 
858, 868-9, 971, 876 ee )s &27-80, 
BOR, 490, 515-6. 518, , 559, 36 

Séraevatiya Sil akbatre, 1B 
rigadeva, 

Sarpabali. 46 

Surpas, 986 

Sarva, na name of Rudra-Sivs, 448, 449 
(u.}, 689, 575 

fGrvabhauins and other types of rulets, 

987 {n.) 


Sarcedaréanasamgreha, 451 

Sarvasema and other types a Mianuga- 
lifgas, 459 

Sarvdativide, 30 

Rarvatéta, Ee.) 
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noel the Mankhari king, 452 
” ® type of man, 3]1, 812 (n.) 
deanmetans 284, 561. 


ths, - 
Sasanastarhbhas, 168 (n,) 
Sadiika, 152, 271, 560 
Saéshkaéekhara, a ome of Siva, 180, 


466 
Bagthi, also called Skandaméti, 884 


{n.) 

Sadvati, 64 

Satakratu, a namp of Indra, 277 

Satapatha Brahmana, 65, 61, 189, 154 
(o.), 816, 371, 386, 380, 417, 428, 
448, 514, 618 (n.) 

Satarudriya, 284, 447-8, 487, 576 
tcakrabheda, 404 
ati, 88, 495 (n.) 

Sittvata vidhi, 409 

Sadttvata Samhita, 301 

Battvatas, 77 (n.) 

Satya and other Yugas, 229 

Satyabhima, onc of the wives of 

ena, 4 
Saubbiti, 156 
Saundaryalahart, a Tantric text, 169, 


495 

Saura, 6, 140, 290 (n,), 238, 490, 500 
(n,), £44, 561 

Sauradharma, 188 (n.) 

Scurasastra, 568 

Sevaras, 492 

Bavaty, 18 (n), 188, 371, 428-9 

Savitri, 287, 514-6, 518 

Siyane, 58, 57, 59, 68-4, 575 

Gayans (types of images), 264 

Senshasti, 101 

Senas (of Bengal). worshippers of 
Badasiva, 7, 11, 248, 478 

Beasanage, 103, 324. 346. 349, 302 (n.) 

coeerean (of Visnu), 285, 275, 

Shermadevi temple, 261 

Sibas (Siboi), 449 

Sicyonian School (of Greek art), 991 

Siddhdntesastra, 463 

Siddhartha. a Yaka, 389 (n.) 

Biddhas, 101, 218, 325, 986, 867 

Silappadigaram, a Tamil text, 522 

Silathambha. 109 (n.) 

Silperatna, 19. 28, 81, 216, 321 (n.), 
999, 298, 297 (n.). 924, 925 {n), 
828. 847, 848 (n.), 961 (mn). 41%. 449, 
516, 627-8, 592-8. £73 

Silpasdstra(*). 83, 310, 332 

Simhanada Lokedvara, 24. 984, 558 

Sinivéli, a Vedic goddess, 871 

Sirim& devata. 100, 258. 965. 889 

Sifirefvara temple. 481 

Sienadevar, 41. 62-3. 71 

Sia. A, 21, 421 

meee the goddess of smallpox, 265. 


Sitalanith, the tenth Jina. 517. 562 
Siva. 5. 8, 10, 14. 94. 98. 51, 64. 75-6, 
70, 84. 86-0, 96 (0). 99, 101-8, 199 


pate 
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112-81, 184 (n.), 195-6, 141, 140, 
152-61, 164-7, 176, 179-01, 198, 200, 
O24, 294, 200-2, S848, 248-4, : 
250 6, 257-8, 260, 265-6, 271, 274-5, 
277, 279-61, 284-7, 288-90, 202, 296, 
300-5, 324, 338, 341, 343, 35%, 355-6, 
359, 362-4, 367, 370, 382, 386, 993-4, 
402, 405, 409, 414, 420, 441 (n.), 
444, 446 ff., 493, 495, 497, 500, 50y, 
604, 608-10, 612-5, 610, 598, 825, 
598.9, £34-6, 542-58, 555, 668-9, 562, 
667, 573-4, 576 

Sivabhadra, 496 

Sivabhagavatas, 76, 449-50 

Sivabhakias, 27, 486 

Sivadasa, the Andumbara chief, 118 

Sivadatta, 110-1 

Sivaditi (also called DGtl), 93-4, 604, 


507 

Sivaganas, 180. 469, 472, 695, 516 
Sivaliigas, 5, 36 (n.), 84, 162-3, 169, 
179, 181-3, 187-8, 202, 232, 296, 
944, 279, 285, 304, 404-7, 450, 461, 
602. 508-9, 519. 686, 545, 665 (n.) 

Sivahdiges (on coms), 119-4 

Siva-Lokesvara, 547, 554 

Sira Mahapurapa, 598 

Auwamegha, Mahdérijyn 
184, 197 

Sivamitra, 242-3 

Siva-Parvati gold plaque, 224 

Siva-Pasupati, sts prototype, 41, 270 

Sivapura (Saivapura), 449°50 

Sivaraksita. copper seal of, 119-20, 125, 
158, 190, 238, 267, 287, 402 

Stoanumayaneyi, 274 

siva-Srikaniha, 450 

Si-yu hi 89 

Shanda, 85, 108 J0G-7. 117. 140, 144-6, 
199, 200, 26%, 301, S04, 992 (n.), 348, 

aoe 362-5, a 562, 576-7 
andegupts, 418 (n.), 481 (n.) 
kandapurana, 23, 189. 198 (n.), 166 
(n.), 182 

Smirta(s), 6. 153, 643.2, 545 

Smrtia, 6, 22, 90, 490, 541 

Sodisa, the Saka Satrap, 93. 95-6. 1102 

Soma, 49. 73, 871, 420, 520-2 

Sominanda, 458 

Somapura, 225 

Somi-Skandamirti (of Siva), 464, $10 

Somefvara Rhilokamalts, the Calnkys 
king. 18, 215 

Somesgvara temple, 481 

Sophvtes, 155, 156 (n.) 

Sourasenoj. an Indian tribe, 77 

Spanda School, 453 

fnandasdsira, 483 

Srhuiiigin’ one of the seven tongues 
of Agni. 491 

Aransa. 495 

Sritvactl, 225. 249, 256, 875, 481 

Sreyimfanathe, the eleventh Jina, 562 

Sri, a variety of Gaurt. 602 

Sri Cnitanya. O8 

Sridhara, a Sub-Vytihe of Vin, 413 


Gautamipatra. 


INDEX ° 


Srt-Kumara, the author of Stlparatna, 
49, 916, 229, 395 (n.) 

Srl Lakyml (Aridevi), 30, 47, 69, 106, 
111, 190, 188-4, 186, 199, 196-7, 804, 
S24, 358, 388-74, 376-7, 387, 308, 
ae 406, 419, 435, 490, B45, 854, 

G61 


Sri-Paficami, 870 

Aripati, an Avatira of Visnu, 392 

Sri-stikta, 47, 154, 979 

Sritatioanidht, 84, 985, 592.3 

firivaisnevas, 993 

Srivatsa, 2b, 290 tn.), 54h 

Arivataa-Sri icons, 976 

Sritadevatis, 377, 561 

Atanakunda, 495 

Nthalavypksas, 109, 118, 148, 174 

Kilane. a name of Siva, 462 

Sthinska type of images. 364 

Sthinus, nine am number, 267 ff. 

Sthapat:, 14-5 

Stohaeus, 89, 129 

Krone nngr and dies, 170-8, U7. 489 

Subhadri, sister af Krsna, 188, 211 

Subhadra, the Apsara, 35: 

Sobrahanya oa oname of Karttikeya. 
255, 201, 32, 363 in), 964-5, 467, 
470, 52 

Sucilomimt. the Yaksu. 100. 42, 949 

Sudardang  Aadaganad), tte Vakeins, 
1000 2600 360 

Sudarsana enkra, V7, (52 

Sudarsina (personified), 480 

Sildhasgnas, 462 185, 178-0 

Sadhumiayarad, one of the 
fongites of Agni, ait 

Sadraha, 363 

Rddtas, 153 

SNukhdsanamart iof Siva, 64 

Sahla Yajuroeda, 314 

Bubis, Daitvagiu, stl, 118, 
443-4, 517 

Sukra (Venns), a graha, 

Subranttedta, 23, 87, 78 (n.), 82 (ns, 
200. 240, 307, 312 (n), 317 

Rulohita, one of the seven tongues af 
Agns, 493 

Sulvanitras, 56, 16 

Samana, a Yaken, 439 (n.) 

Sumbha, the deninn, 504 

Sundaramiirti, a Sonth Indian Aaiva 
saint, 434 

Andga, 97-8, 361, 172, 177, 194, 221 
(n.i, 248, 280, 292-8, 207, 909, AMO. 

a9 


Seven 


120, 


3, 486 
Aupannan (Suparpas), 77, 396 
superar (Anpraviias), a Vakgo, 100, 
Mg 


Suprabheda, Suprabhedigama, 20. 91, 
82 (n.), 314, 273, 888, 986, RBA, 459, 
516, 527-8 

Suprattha, 590-1, 584 

‘firendtn, 14 

Roryn, §, 90-2, 49, 76-7, 94 tn.) 106, 
125, 130, 187-40, 906, 990, 999, 298, 


82-1654 B 
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242, 285, 286, 999-90, 904, a6, 4, 
521 (n.), 824, 968, 968, 885, 305, 401 
{n.), 418, 426, 498 #., 500, 610, 618, 
515-6, 520, 525, 590, 536, 645, 547-59, 
561, 567, 576-7 

Siiryanntre, 121, 180, 483 

Sirje-Nariyana, $48, 651-2, 664 

Stiryapraynapts, an old Juina text, 98 

Siryesataha, 430 

Suta, 21 

Sitragrahi, 14-5 

Sfiryavarces, the Gandharva, 351 

Ruvaiecas&, one of the consoris of 

Hfitva, 496-7, 480 

Avadhigihna, 494 (n,) 

Svahd, consort of Agni. 624 

Svaja, a Niage, 345, 621 

Svami Mahisena, a name af Kartts 
keva, 4683. 

Svarna, one of the six apects of Gana- 
pats, 347 : 

Avast ka. a Naga, 145 (n.} 

Nvayambhi, a name of Brahnigs, 14 
(H.). 5U3 

Svavambhi (Svavambhiivay litgan, 84, 
458 

Svetadvips, 914 

Svetadcatara Upimwad, 39, 74 5, 128, 
447.8 

Svetavat, a noe of Ludee, lds, 16u (ny 

Rosle each aye: a snburb of Kapisé, , 

8 


Svitva, a Naya, 345, 621 
Syflinn Jatake, 2Ké 
sybnita ong 


Tacitus, 58 

Taimota, 245 (n) 

Taitiriya Arapyahe, 4x0 
S77) 

Tasttiriya Brahmans, 880, 404 

Tarttiriya Saminta, 60, 6) 
521, 576 

Tattirivaka school, 7 

Tantyriya U panigad, 871 

Takéri, 35 

Taksnka, 15, 9457 

Taindhvaja, 388 in.), 424 

Talos, 412. 315 ff 

Talasamephouta, a dance mode, 4fh 

Tamihas, 2 

Tandaralaloana, 379 (n.), 280 

Taudya (or Pancaviméia Mahabri- 

hmana), 68 

Tantras. 19, 92, 25, 27, 29, 299, 80 (n,) 

Tantrosira, 29, Oh 

Tantrik (Tautriciem, Tantriam), 239, 
256, 469, 494-5, 506 7, 509, Bl fn. 

Tard, 985, 492, 560 in) 

Tarakéri, 0 nathe of Subrahmanya, 984, 
a6 


*, 


(pn), 49t 


(n.), 380, 
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Terantnka, 344 

Tarkeya, 420, 530, 532-3 

Taruna Gatapal: and other 
graphic types of Ganeda, 353 

Tathigatas, 263 

Tatpurupa, an aspect ot Siva, 228, 460, 
476, 478, 878 

Telephus, an Indo-Greek Kg, 438 

Terainbé (TerambT), 35, 120 (n.) 

Terambipila, 35 (n.), 120 (n.) 

Thani, 35 

‘Voradciviyn, a Naga, 946, 521 

Wirthamkeres, 26, 264, 298, 301, 561-2 

Tirthikas, 88 

Tirufsuasambandba, the Satva Saint, 
5 (n.), 454 

Tondaradipodi, an Alvar, 382 

Toramaina, the Huna kung, 418 

Totals, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Treilokyamohana, 532 

Trairasika, a vanety of Sivahiga, 459 

TrayT, also known as Vedavidvi, 496-7 

Tnke system, 458 

Trimirti, 124, 281, 476, 619, 549, 552, 
54 

Trpuré, a vanety of Gauri, 502 

Tr.purabhawavi, 509 

Tripurasundari, 469 

Tripudsure, (Tripurdntakamirti), 486- 
7, 619 


icone- 


1 
Trigali, Mahavirn's mother, 372 
Trita, a Vedte devty, 43 
Trovikrama, 234, 394%, 408, 411, 117-9 
Trafi, @ secondary goddess, 496 
Tvaata (‘Tvastar), 14. 46, 971, 429 90 
Tyehe, 127. 198, MR ny 155, 643 


U 


Ubhaya Varahanana Mariel 561 
Ueenigravas, 372 

Tdayagin Jama cavea, 238, 281 
Udayag nr) Siirya relief, 288 
Tidfyi, the king of Magadha. 97 
Uddebika Coins, 492 


Udits, 207 

Uditachrva, the P&supata teacher, 244, 
451 

Udumbaraka, a village, 187 

Ugra, 264 


ety a of the exght names of Rudra, 

Tyyayint, coma of, 109-12, 114, 117, 
119 (n.), 141, 14951 159. 156, 165. 
200, 244, 265, 270. 585 

Uline, 95 

Uma. 88, 126-7, 196, 155, 172, 181, 
202, 265, 989, 924, 450, 456 (n.), 464, 
466-70. 477, 484, 408. 491, 502, 519, 
$44.5 

Uma-Dargi-Parvatl-Vindhvaviaint. 76 

Umi Harmavati, 191 

Uini-Mahesvara reliefs, 172, 859, 404. 
409, 546 

Uminanda Pheirava, 84 (n.) 


| 
| 
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Umipati, « name of Siva, 446 

Umarda, token money comed at, 166 

Limasahita(marts), 464, 466, 468 

Umasakiva, 578-4 

Unmamiokkam, 473 

Unnatta Bhaava, 466 

Unmatta Ceehista, one of the six as- 
pects of Ganapati, 357-58, 981 

Upamanyu, a sage, 456 (n.d 

Upamatesdvara, a Paisupate, Ac&rya, 24k 

Upinanda, the Niga king, 875 

Upansgade G68, 98 (@) 

Up .purénas, 20-1 

 paixakas, 501-2 

Upatrnya, $43 (n.) 

Viagas, 325 

Csa (Cas), 1950, 69, 205, 420, 182, 
196, 499, 441, 490 

Usabhudita, son-in-law of Nahapina, 
old 

( kanas, 13° (n.) 

Usniita 454 

Ustrapids, a Yahga, [34 

Vipala, 14, 167, 21, 28, 205 (n.), 290 
(uy, 2RQ-1, Td BAH (md, 20 (ns, 
BLL (np, 312 (nm), 314-5, 317-8, 925, 
3478. 451 ans 459 (n.), 604, 516, 
SHS (n), 506 (n}, 5678 

Uilamadatta, HL 

Ctlaradhyaiyana Sutra, a Jama text 
361 


Vttaradihpats, au epithet of Kuhera, 
337 
U larahaoukagama, 280 tn). 266 (n.), 
354 861 co, 365 
y 
Vac (Vik), the Vedie goddess of apoech, 


73 100 496 
Vagdesi. 377 


Viigixvara, oan Avatira of = Visnn, 
Sg 
Vaeho a neme of Agni, 576 


Vayayantu, 86 

Vathhiinusagama, a Vatcaratre text, 
2). 26, 2930, TR, 264, 819-5, 319, 
320 (nw), 321 (n.), 923-4, 337-8, 990, 
5969, 403-4, 415, 4178 

Vaikuntha, a type of Vignu 
ql, 400 

Vainiteva, a name of Garuda, 580 

Vainaivaki, a Matrke, 504 

Va rovana, a Dhvaéni Buddha, 282 

Varsall, 196, 295 

Varsnava, 6. 1990, 92, 96, 76. a9, 
116, 131, 140, 171, 179, 188, 188-98, 
201. 222, 991-2, 28%, 275, 880, ARA, 
AR, 390, AO4-R, 406. 439.9, 416, 
419, 422. 420, 465, 500 (n.), 519, 
588, 537, 590, 544, 559, 584, 556 
(n.), 657 (ny 


Vatanavt. 8 Mitrki, 94. 197, 802, 
604-6 
Vaignavt-Sakti, 302 


image, 


itnuk 


Vatéravans, a name of Kubera, 14, 86, 
mG (n.), 106, 837-9, d41-2, 521-2, 


Vaxivinara, a name of Agni, 576-7 
Vajapeya, a Vedic aucrifice, 60 
Vaj@saneyi Sayehsta (of the Sukla Y ajur- 
edu), 234, 447, 491, 575-6 
verte, @n epithet of Vedic Rudra, 


Vajrapagi, 122, 558 

Vajra (personified), 9, 537 

Vujrasana, $2, 262, 348 37), dis 

Vejrs, son of Auanddba, 21, 573 

Vajrayana, 28-5, 221 (yj, 238 (1, 
248, 259, 264-5, 267, 272, 27h, 492, 
405, 5UL (u ), 640, S58-Y, St 

Vajreyogini, 560 (11.) 

‘alll, 367 

Valli-Kalyanasuudaramuti, a form of 
Subrahmanya, 385, 367 

Valmiki, 37 

Vamadeva, one of the five aspects of 
Siva, 228, 460, 376, 478, 179 WW). 
40 (u.), 573 

Va&émudeva, a Vedu ‘Ky, 54 

Na@mana, Avataira of Vignu, 21, 324, 
345, 340-2, 412, 117-9 

Vaménapurina, 183 

Vapaprasthas, ht 

Vanaspai, 207 

Vutaha (Boar) uicurnation of Vasu, 
dthd, $24, 340, 389-02, 400, 112-5 

Varfhanuhira, J0, 21, 289. 149, 140, 
204, 230, 246, 250-1, 2578, 274, 
266, 269-90 204, 206, 906, SIL-2, 
319, 321, 6-8 B46 an), 451, 502, 
dud, 523 

Vardhapurana, 391, 440 

Variht, a Matrha, 34, 165-6, 504-6 

Varddhek, 14-5 

Varnu, 148 

Varro, 58 

Varuna, 44, 49, 62-0, 37, 69, 73, 75, 
176, 830, 871, 418, 485, 530-1. 535-7 

Varuna, an aspect of Sirya, 428 

Varuna the Yaksa of the Jina 
Munisuvrate, 562 

Vdruni, a Matrha, 504 

Vaa.shka, 103 (n.) 

Vatiutha, 19-4. 16 

Vastuddetras, 146 

Vistudastropedetakas, 14, 16, 18, 2d 

Viiatuvidyd, 206 

Vasudeva, 10, 76-7, 45, 12-65, LUL-4, 
112, 117, 198-0, 181-2, 137, 154, 
191-2, 219, 294, 231, 285, 276, 300-1, 
908-6, 31Y in.), 370, 380, 386-90, 
803, 305, 400, 406-6, 4201, 423, 
B88, G41, 568, 572, O77 

Visnudova, his five-fold forms, 60, 347 

Vasudeva, Kysna’s father, 408 

Vasudeva Narfiyana-Vignu. St, 387 9, 
393, 400 

Vastdhar’ (Vasundhara), 3860 

Vasugupta, 458 

Viteuki, 346, 521, 573 


651 
Vasu Pavake (Agni), 393 
Vasupujya, the twelfth Jing, 562 
Vasuruct, the Gandharve, 361 
Vasus, 33s 
Vita (the Zoroastrian wipd god), 527 
Valapatiasaym, « form of Visnu, 275 
Vatuky Bhuraya, 121 
VGtulatanira, 280 {n.), 451 (2.) 
Vayu, 45, 49, 76, 288, 380, 845, 418, 

486, 620-1, 627-9 
Véyupuraga, 15 (n.), 886, 300 
Vedagarbha, 496 
Vediitas, 306 
Vedinta-Satvas, 162 
Vedas, 10, 44, 45-6, 34, G6, 71, 233, 

335, 345, 345, 413, 427, 462, 313, 

316, 567, 572 
Vedavid, on Avatira of Visnu, 302 
Vedavidya, 197 
Vedavy axa, an Avatéca of Vigna, 300-1 
Venugopsiu, 123 
Venu», Sil 
Velalas, 325, 33s 
Naphaya(s). 386, Sub-4, 303, 306-7, 412, 

420 


Vibheve-Suphargana, 398, 423 
Vibhavasu, 530, 581 (u.1. 584 
Vieiiasauman, u Sivabbakta, 485 
Seman. the old nawe of Bhita, 


Vidhaié, w name of Brahma, 445, 512, 
560 

Vadisi, 241. 305 

Vidudhaka (and Viriipakga), 
the fou Maharajas, 85 

Valaraths, 98 

Vids adevis, 877, 561 

Vidy adharas, 10], 264, 241-2, 208, 36, 
967-8, 374, 406-7, 427, 485, 501, 510 

Vidyadhideva, an Avatita of Vignu, 
31 

Vighnantuha, 275, 325 (u.), 35 

Vighnaraja, 275, 325 (0), 355 

Vighneda, 275, 325 (n.), 3855 

Vighnedvarl, one of the conuorts 
Ganapat:, 368 

Vihatigana, an Avufira of Vasnn, 31 

Vihaigams, a name of Garuda, 520 

Vijayamitra, a chief of Ayodbyé, 1/1 

Viravawitra, the apfaca-raja, 669 

Vikramasilé monastery, 380 

Vimalavathe, the thrteunth Jina, 502 

Vimainavaée?, a class of Jaina deities 
mentioned in Jaina texts, 561 

Vuna (Woma) Kadph sca, 94 . 

Vinddhara-Dahgifmirt: (of Siva), 
303, 465, 483 

Vinaté, Geruda's mother, 530 

Vindyoka(s}, 206, 281, 249, 8565 

Vinayapiteka, 380 

Viner, 908 . 

Vindhy&ball, Queen of Bali, 419 

‘Vipracilt:, the Asura, M3 

Virabhadra. on aspect of Siva, 864, 
AGS, 483-3, 605 

Vivi}, 987 


two of 


of 


652 


Virajékyetra (at Jajpur, Orissu), 507 
w, 880, 420, 423 

Viratanvas (Lubgdyats), 304 (0), 454 

Virayadas, the Kauluta chief, 1:8 

Virovana, father of Bah, 418 

Virugeka, 100, 342, 521 

Viripikes a Niga king, 346, 52! 

veepeee: a veme of S.va, 465, 482, 


Virtipttkssa, the king of the Rukeas, 526 
Vidiékba, 85, 285, 834, 462, 364 
Vidila, the father of Tukgaka, 346 
Vienu, 5, 10, 18, 26, 390. 15 (ni, 46, 
Sl, 64 (wo), # (u.), 76, 44, 88, 12, 
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Vuivanutra, 117, 121-2, 297, 350, 257 

Vivamus, the young Bralmens, 121 

Vadvurnes, one of the seven tongues of 
Agu, 491 


’ Videartiipa, an Avatira of Viggu, 301, 


102-8, 112, 116-7, 124-5, 12432, 137, ° 


159, 154, 358, 185, J88-93, 197, 


218-9, 922, 244, B82, B91-5, B50, - 
264, 361, 264, 3701, 274-6, 2K3, » 


285-6, 2H UL, 207-8, du0-1, 304-5, 
819 (0), S24, B41, B44, 347, B4Y, 352. 
55 (n.), 307-4, 870-3, 377, B82, 
a5 ff, 429, 434, 44s, $48, 
446, 456 (0), 462-3, 456, 471, 
476-6, 444-5, 366, 493, 495 (n, 


497, 500, 602, 504, 5103, 515, 519, , 


521, 825, 529, 682-4, 5ab-40, 544-6, 
Sid), 551-2, 555-9, 566 (n.), 567, 


576-7 
Nasnu, an aepect of Sirsa, 428 9, 


4 


Nignubbags, one of the thiee sections; 


of » Sivabnge, tn 

Viggubhahias, 42 3 

Vasnudharma, 21 

Viynudharmottara, 203° 31. Job, 138, 
206-7, 217, QL, 2W3, WwW, 250 (np, 
B54 (ud, 287-0, 277-0, 2k, 389, 
347d, 354, 3dN, dd, 374. 877. BHD, 
400, 211, 417, $25, 187, 441 4, 503, 
528-7, 520, 588, 336, 50, OT] 574 

\ignukiinda, 458 (n) 

Vigtiuloka, 232 

Viggu-Lokeévara, Sf4, 555 (n.} 

Visnupadu, 189-0, 402 

Vipnupida = Svéuu-Narayann, 
weal of, Wl 

Visnupatias, 171, 224, diy 

Vignupurana, 43, 235, 200, 4235, 316 

Vignuraksita, 196 

Vignusabasranaioa, 356 (us 

Vegnusarpheta, 214 

Visnu-Sarhgin, 10 

Visnu 8 va-Lokesvaia. 555 (p.) 

Visguvardhan, 612 

Vignuyasa, a name of Kalk, 424 

Vipnvanugraha- or Cakradiveaminti 
{of Siva), 292 

Viévabbii, 14 

Vidvakarmavaldra Sastra (Vidvaharma 
Sastra, Viseakarmasilpa), 17, 931, 
107, 378, 441 

Vidvakarma (Viévakarman) 14, 17-8, 
204, 241, 276, 429, 510, 548 

oe Vignu's Dvéreapalu, 466, 

arene Sdmhité, 9 Péficariitra text, 


fuuple 


426, 557 
Vidvasranta, Jf 
Vidvastha, 14 
Vidvavid, 14 i 
Vidvesvara, 68 ‘ 
Vitathba, 207 : 

Vittapat, an epithet ot Nubera, div 
Vivasvat (Vivauhant, Avestan form), 

428, 100 
Viyakamitra, the apraca raja, 669 
Vrsabha, an epithet of sume Vedic 

gots, 535 
Vinaviliaus (-intits of Siva), 464, 468 
Vign Rayanya clap, coms of, 181, 132 

(hn). Sdb 
Vieni, 03, 1 


Vrepiviras (Pafica Vreniviran), 4. 
104, aa 

Votra, 45-6, 59 

Vyadghrabala, 199 : 

Vyekhyina Dukginamidiide (of Siva), 


15, #70-4 
Vyautaura devatés, 101, 
f, 35 in), 61 
Voease, 13, 1s, 356, 903 
Vyded Ohagya, 270 
Vvtihas (Caturvytthas., Vytthavide, O41, 
104, 236 306, N70, 308, 346-7, 
1d, 407-9 432, 419.90, 572 
Vidiha Samlargana. 303, 423 


Ww 
Wema (Wana Nadphises, 38 4, L16, 
TIG-22, 158, LON, 243, 357, 265. aha. 
291, 535, 643 


x 


wii, 60, Gua 


Nonoerates i 


Y i 

Yayna (Yajhupuruys), an Avatira of 
Vienu, 300-1, 625 

Yajfadatia, 485 

Yajnavatkya, the nase 6 £25, 

Vajhavariha, 415 ‘ 

Yapnanalkyasmpt:, 3545, 54) 

Yajnovalkyasiitra, 143 3 

Yojureeda, 46, 66 68, 281, 335, 447, 
$14, 521, 572 ' 

Yaksas, 4, 37, 77, 85-6, 89, 97-100, 102, 
106, 148, 150-1, 175 Ga, 28, 942 
(n.), 968, 264, 261 im.t 2M, 2aA, 
207, 324-5, 306-41, 340, 351, 354, 
385, 382, 369. 395. 402, 410, 425, 
517, 521, 520, 561-2, 575 

Yuksedao - other names of Kuhera, 


> 


NDLX 


Yakwgis, 4, 9U-100, 105, 111, 150-1, 
$56, 254, 200, 291-3, 205, 27, 
986-47, 349, 351, 354, 856, 362, 369, 
305 (u.), 561 

Yams, 13 (u.), 28, 75, 127, 185, 437, 
442, 485-7. 620-1, 525-6, 6547 

Yemalarjuna, 175 

Yamin, 559 

Yaa, a Matrka, 504 

tate 34, 77, 270, 353, 414, 421, 


Yantras, 82-3, 171, 480 

Yaska, the author of Nerwita, 49, 50 
in.), 54, 67, 63, 65, 238, 428 

Yudoda, 121-9, 502 

\ asodharman, 512 

Yatudhangs, 218 


, 653 
1 
Yaudheyau, 106, L00, 117 (a.), 140-3, 
a2 


Yoga, $9, 168-4, 453-3 
Yogadakyindmiitti (of Sivaj, 465, 470 
Yogsunamirts (of Viguu), 405, a84 
Yogasithinakemirt: tof Visgu), 408 
Yoginin, 64 in uumber, 466, 561 
Yonikunda, (e( Bhitmasthina). 405 
Yudhiathiva, 204 


pee we ee ee 


Zeus, 9, 38 (n.), 148-9, 29s, BUY, JOY, 
! 371, 378, 587 

Seus-laudia, 3537 

Zvroastriag, 22, 527, 544 
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Add ‘PI. CXV1. 2h; CAVITE, 11" 
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45 

450, f.n.1 

IV. 5, 06 ff 

I 17, 6 

206 


v7 

61 

Edessa (198 61 A.D) 
42 
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XLVI 

XXXIX 

date 
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PiONT. Fig 10 

XIv 
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9 

149 

107 
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Ch. 76 
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figure above 
ypreads its 

coin 

LXXVI 

38 


Ramdatta and 
of Mathura, on 


whom a rerpent 
hand 


whom 3 


serpent 
hoad 


92 
Pl Xl, Pig. 5 
PL XI 
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XXXV 
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15 
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15 

253 

IV. 95 ff 
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Fimesa (218 222 A.D.) 
54 
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her hand, very often appears on 
the cows of Uyyyini, on 
XLVIE 


XXIX 

fata 

half-homan = half-anirnal form 
of a Nagn 

JRBORR. 

PLOX, Wig. 9 
XLIV 

9 

10 

140 

98 
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Ch. J 
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LXXXVI 
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